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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

ARTICLE    I. 


REPLY  TO  LETTERS  TO  A  TRINITARIAN. 

No  m. 

XZAMIHATION  OF  LXmERB  THIRD  AND  FOUBTH,   ON  THE  DITINK  HUMANITY. 
IHBAS    SIB, 

Thbkb  ar^  three  things  that  strike  me  as  remarkable  in  yonr  letters, 
Isty  your  confident  appeal,  on  all  occasions,  to  what  you  call  reason 
as  a  sufficient  subjective  guide ; — 2d,  in  strong  contrast  with  this, 
your  manner  of  citing  continually  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  as  a 
direct  objective  oracle ; — and,  3dly,  in  still  stronger  contrast  with 
both,  the  little  use  you  make  of  the  Old  Scriptures  regarded  as  con- 
clusive, either  by  way  of  inward  or  outwara  authority.    Of  the  first, 
no  particular  examples  need  be  brought ;  they  are  to  be  found  every- 
where.     In  respect  to  the  second,  I  need  only  remark,  how  very 
similar  your  manner  of  quoting  Swedenborg  is  to  that  which  Chris- 
tians have  generally  used  in  citing  passages  from  the  Bible.     It  is 
not  as  an  interpreter,  or  commentator,  or  a  profound  theologian, 
whose  views  are  of  great  value  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Vol- 
ume, but  as  a  direct  a  priori  authority,  by  no  means  to  be  questioned, 
or  requiring  any  extrinsic  or  collateral  support  of  argument  or  tes- 
timony.   In  other  words,  you  never  seem  to  think  of  bringing  Swe- 
denborg to  the  standard  of  your  reason  as  you  do  the  Scriptures.     In 
reading  him,  you  find  no  plzices  which  compel  you  to  say,  this  "  seems 
to  mean'*  so  and  so,  but ''  it  must  assuredly  mean  something  else^  to 
be  consistent  with  right  reason,  or, "  to  fall  back  here  upon  the  but- 
tress of  the  literal  averments'*  of  our  great  prophet  "  would  be  a  pos- 
ture of  spirit  deserving  to  be  regarded  as  a  strange  psychological 
curiosity"  (Letters  to  Trin.  p.  38) .    Why  this  great  difference  ?    I  have 
pressed  the  question  before,  and  I  press  it  again ;   for  it  seems  a  caoal 
vou  V.  2 
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important  one  in  deciding  the  true  character  of  your  creed,  and  the 
true  name  to  be  given  to  it.  Why  do  you  never  think  of  bringing 
Swedenborg  to  the  standard  of  your  reason,  as  you  do  the  Scrip- 
tures 7  Why  do  you  never  employ  any  modifications  of  exegesis  to 
make  sense  out  of  his  nonsense,  or  to  give  a  consistent  meaning  to 
apparent  irrationality  7  The  Scriptures  are  dark,  but  he  is  clear ; 
he  is  never  even  apparently  irrational.  The  Scriptures  are  full  of  ap- 
parent contradictions,  and  even  its  truths  are  many  of  them  *'  apparent" 
only  in  distinction  from  ^  real."  In  Swedenborg,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  spirit  shines  through  the  letter  so  clearly,  so  fully,  so  rationally, 
that  we  read  him  without  that  vail  which  is  upon  the  face  in  the 
study  of  Christ  and  Moses.  All  is  transparent  as  noon-day.  No 
wonder  you  turn  away  from  the  dark  pages  of  Paul  and  John  to  such 
an  authority.  No  wonder  that  you  quote  him  precisely  as  the  Py- 
thagoreans of  old  quoted  their  master. — 'Avt 6j  It*  (ipse  aixit),  **  so  he 
said^*  was  enough  for  them,  and  **  thus  Swedenborg  teaches^^  seems 
often  with  you  to  stand  in  place  of  all  rational  argument,  as  well  as 
of  all  Scriptural  proof.  That  you  should  thus  cite  him  in  addresses 
to  your  own  followers,  or  fellow  disciples,  might  not  seen  so  strange, 
but  I  certainly  have  reason  to  wonder  that  you  should  so  frequently 
employ  the  same  method  in  your  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian.  Exam- 
ples of  what  I  mean  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  page.  One  in- 
stance, which  still  serves  as  a  good  representative  of  others,  I  will 
give  from  letter  iv.  page  32.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  you  usually  make  the  Scripture  take  its  place  behind  the 
dicta  of  your  oracle,  on  the  ground  that  it  must  mean  something  con- 
sistent with  his  revelations,  or  else  have  no  meaning  at  all.  You 
are  endeavoring  to  prove  that  heaven  is  not  a  place,  and  this  is  your 
argument — 

"  Heaven  in  eeneral  with  all,  and  in  particular  with  each,  is  a  reception  of  the  in- 
JElnz,  which  is  the  Divine  essence.  Thus  teaches  Swedenbore;  ana  if  revelation 
does  not  expressly  Bay  as  much,  it  mwt  assuredly  mean  it,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Word  is  the  Word.  The  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  no  other  than  that 
which  is  according  to  truth.^' 


I  need  not  dwell  on  that  mixture  of  truisms  with  a  show  of  argu- 
mentation, which  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  in  this  passage.  Of 
■course,  **  the  meaning  of  the  Word  is  the  Word"  (although  you  some- 
times talk  of  a  Word  which  has  been  in  the  world  for  centuries 
without  any  available  meaning  at  all),  and,  of  course,  "  the  ti^ue 
sense  of  Scripture  is  that  sense  which  is  according  to  truth."  There 
was  no  need  that  one  should  have  visited  the  spiritual  world  to  be 
able  to  teach  us  that ;  although  just  such  bald  truisms  as  these  form 
every  where  the  great  staple  of  Swedenborg^s  writings ;  but  it  is 
quoted  here  to  illustrate  your  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Scriptures. 

What,  then,  is  your  grand  authority  in  respect  to  the  highest  truth  ? 
Certainly  the  ode  to  which  you  resort  the  oftenest — to  which  you  go 
with  the  most  bonfidence — with  which  you  have  the  least  difficulties  of 
interpretation  to  make  out  of  it  '^  the  sense  which  is  according  to  truth." 
Tested  by  all  these,  and  how  would  the  balance  stand  between  Swe- 
denborg's  Arcana  Coelestia  and  the  Bible  7    In  your  118  pages  of  Let- 
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ters  to  a  Trinitarian,  what  proportion  do  the  quotations  from  the  one 
bear  to  those  from  the  other  T  If  you  quote  Swedenborg  ten  times 
to  Christ  once  (to  say  nothing  of  the  apostles),  and  that,  too,  in  a  dis- 
cussion respecting  Christ's  own  person  and  office,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  fair  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  simple  arith- 
metical premises? 

But  reason,  you  will  say,  is  a  higher  guide  than  all.  It  is  from 
reason  we  must  first  determiDe  who  Christ  is,  and  what  is  the  true 
mode  of  the  Divine  existence.  It  is  reason  which  must  first  reveal  to 
ns  **  the  mystery  of  Godliness,"  and  ''  declare  the  generation"  of  Him 
^  whose  goings  forth  are  of  old,  from  the  days  of  eternity."  In  other 
words — and  this  is  the  substance  of  page  after  page  in  your  letters — 
three  persons  in  one  God  is  an  irrational  dogma,  but  three  apparent 
selfhoods  in  one  person,  addressing  each  other,  and  being  addressed^ 
at  the  same  time,  as  though  they  were  distinct  personalities,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  apparent  reason  for  so  unreal  an  appearance,. 
— all  this  is  perfectly  rational.  So  also  teaches  Swedenborg ;  and,, 
therefore,  ^  if  revelation  does  not  expressly  say  so,"  or  if  it  seems  (aa 
in  John  xvii.  1 ;  John  xii.  27 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  39 ;  Luke  xxii.  42,  and 
other  places)  to  say  just  the  contrary,  "  it  assuredly  must  mean"  the- 
former,  because  ^  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  word,  and  the  true 
sense  of  the  Scripture  can  only  be  that  which  is  according  to- 
truth."    Q.  E.  D. 

But  I  am  too  moderate  in  my  statement  of  your  position.  You  are 
actually  beginning  to  thrust  Swedenborg  in  the  face  of  other  people's 
progress,  just  as  an  old-fashioned  theologian  would  employ  the  Bible 
for  a  similar  purpose.  This  is  shown  in  your  late  discussion  with 
Mr.  Fernald,  to  which  I  would  not  allude,  were  it  not  so  perfectiv  in 
the  spirit  of  some  things  in  your  letters  to  me.  He  claims  the  right 
of  exercising  his  understanding  on  the  dicta  of  the  New  Church  Scrips 
tures,  of  showing  their  apparent  contradictions,  and  their  repug- 
nance, in  certain  cases,  to  right  reason.  Now  it  is  really  amusing  to 
see  how  you  meet  all  this.  Of  the  teachings  of  Christ  you  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  (Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,  iv.  p.  38)  that  the  *'  man 
who  would  fall  back  upon  His  literal  averments"  (of  a  personal  dis-^ 
tinction  between  himself  and  the  Father),  '*  or  who  would  rebuke 
with  them  the  prying  researches  of  the  human  mind,  presents  a 
strange  psychological  curiosity."  Paul  has  been  made  out  in  your 
pages  to  be  little  more  than  an  erring  egotistical  mountebank,  lou 
acquiesce  in  Swedenborg's  consignment  of  David  to  one  of  his  cold 
hells,  as  a  just  doom  for  his  false  teachings  and  his  false  spirit.  And 
then,  when  one  of  the  admirers  of  your  prophet  ventures  to  express 
a  timid  doubt  of  his  infallibility,  you  bring  him  short  up  for  such  a 
contumacious  use  of  his  **  God-given"  reason.  You  claim,  in  your  pro- 
gress, to  have  reasoned  away  beyond  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  the 
*•  literal  averments^  and  "  apparent  trutlis**  of  Christ.  Another  thinks 
that  the  grand  discoveries  of  the  19th  century,  the  floods  of  light 
which  have  been  poured  from  clairvoyance,  from  Davis'  Revelations^, 
and  from  Spiritual  Rappings,  forbid  that  we  should  remain  content 
without  making  a  little  advance,  and  reasoning  on,  a  \\t\\«  );^^o'd^ 
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Swedenborg.  I  am  amused,  I  say,  at  the  way  in  which  you  meet  thi 
modest  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  human  intellect — at  the  shock  yoi 
feel  on  the  bare  supposition,  that  one  who  professes  to  be  an  admirer  o 
the  Swedish  Seer  should  dare  to  **  treat  his  eternal  truths  as  the  mis 
taken  speculations  or  vagaries  of  an  erring  mortal,**  and,  above  al 
the  stern  rebuke  with  which  you  visit  the  neological  impiety  tha 
would  *'  venture,  for  a  moment,  to  question  the  infallible  truth  o 
heaven,  or  set  up  our  puny  reason  or  philosophy  against  a  Divin 
dictum^*  (See  these  remarkable  words  N.  C.  Repository  for  Nov.  1851 
p.  508).  Is  there  not  something  really  ludicrous  in  the  manner  ij 
which  you  thus  throw  yourself  back  in  your  new  conservative  saddle 
and  pull  hard  up  the  reins  of  your  boasted  progress  as  against  al 
who  may  think  there  is  vet  some  more  light  left  in  reason,  and  somt 
farther  illumination  to  be  expected  from  the  spiritual  world  ?  Ii 
view  of  so  strange  a  spectacle  as  this,  I  can  only  express  my  thank 
fulness  that  error  has  its  laws  of  development  as  well  as  truth.  Yoi 
cannot  stop  this  genius  of  progress  you  have  assisted  in  conjuring  up 
It  must  develop  itself.  It  is  yet  to  teach  you  and  others,  that  in  a  de 
parture  from  the  Old  Church  doctrine  of  revelation  there  is  really  n( 
stopping  place  short  of  that  stultification  of  all  reason  which  mus 
end  in  the  most  naked  naturalism.  I  rejoice  in  whatever  tends  U 
this  speedy  development.  The  more  rapid  the  progress,  the  better 
The  sooner  the  crisis,  the  sooner  the  cure.  Elements,  thus  combinec 
must  explode ;  and  the  earlier  this  takes  place,  the  earlier  must  tha 
period  come,  which  certainly  will  come,  when  our  exhausted  reasor 
shall  confess  its  utter  incompetency  to  solve  the  great  question  o: 
human  destiny,  and  the  soul  shall  go  back  with  a  child-like  docilitj 
to  the  Old  Written  Word,  the  Old  Christianity  derived  therefrom- 
believing  in  it  with  a  stronger  faith  than  the  world  has  ever  knowr 
before,  holding  it  all  the  more  precious  from  the  fiery  ordeal  througl 
which  it  has  had  to  pass,  resorting  to  it  from  an  invincible  necessitj 
when  science  and  philosophy  are  found  to  give  out  darkness  more 
rapidly  than  light,  and  finally,  after  all  its  wanderings,  rejoicing  ir 
the  sure  Word  of  the  Lord  as  *'  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  c 
dry  and  weary  land." 

I  have  deemed  these  remarks  essential,  because  of  that  view  oi 

the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  modifications  they  are  to  undergo  fronr 

•reason,  which  meets  us  so  frequently  in  your  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian 

«and  especially  in  the  3d  and  4th,  which  I  would  proceed  to  considei 

io  the  present  communication.     Whether  I  should  agree  with  you,  oi 

not,  in  respect  to  your  distinction  between  objective  and  subjective 

vision,  as  set  forth'  in  your  1st  and  2d  letters,  there  is  nothing  in  il 

ihaving  sufficient  bearing  on  the  points  most  in  dispute  between  us 

.to  warrant  my  dwelling  on  them.      I  concede  at  once  that  God  ma) 

.manifest  himself  in  any  way  he  pleases,  objectively,  or  subjectively 

:in  a  human,  or  angelic  form-^in  a  bush,  or  a  flame,  or  in  any  outward 

lie  chooses  to  assume ;    and  that,  too,  whether  the  Divine  Nature 

^eonsist  in  a  single  person  thus  revealing  himself,  with  nothing  behind 

the  revelation,  or  in  a  plurality  of  personalities,  one  of  which  is,  bj 

way  of  eminence,  the  Revealer,  in  distinction  from  the  other,  or  others. 
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On  these  matters  I  know  nothing  from  reason — nothing  but  what  re- 
velation teaches  me ;  bat  as  far  as  the  theophany  alone  is  concerned* 
it  does  not  at  all  settle  the  questions  in  discussion  between  us  ;    and,  < 
therefore,  I  shall  not  waste  time  on  this  part  of  your  correspondence. 

Your  third  and  fourth  letters  are  occupied  with  the  Divine  Hu- 
manity, as  you  style  it, — meaning,  not  the  incarnation,  as  would  l|e 
at  first  supposed,  but  a  very  different  doctrine.  I  might  pass  by  these, 
also,  on  the  same  ground  ;  but  there  is  something  in  your  mode  of 
reasoning  here  that  too  strongly  tempts  me  to  take  a  different  course. 
Your  position  is,  that  irrespective  of  what  is  called  the  incarnation, 
irrespective  of  any  becoming  in  time,  or  of  any  assuming  of  humanity 
into  personal  union  with  the  Divine^  God  is  eternally,  and  essentially, 
or  of  his  very  nature,  man.  Without  deciding  on  the  intrinsic  truth 
of  this  very  strange  doctrine  of  reason,  permit  me  to  say,  that  your 
argument  for  it  seems  very  much  like  a  game  of  words.  If  you 
choose  to  magnify  the  idea  of  humanity  to  infinity,  and  then,  afler 
clothing  it  with  all  the  Divine  attributes,  call  it  God,  or  call  God 
'^  the  Divine  Man,**  I  can  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  the  sheerest 
verbal  speculation.  **  Man,"  you  say,  "has  will  and  understanding,^ 
p.  26.  **  These  are  the  finite  counterparts  to  the  infinite  love  and 
wisdom  of  his  Maker.**  '*  How  is  it  possible  then  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  in  God  a  Divine  Humanity  ?"  I  must  say  that 
I  see  here  no  conclusion  either  to  be  avoided  or  to  be  reached.  Any 
other  name  or  names,  embracing  any  conception  of  something  that 
may  be  common,  or  may  seem  common,  to  God  and  man,  or  God  and 
anything  else,  would  furnish  the  elements  of  an  argument  of  equal 
logical  force.  If  by  the  Divine  Humanity  you  mean  only  another 
name  for  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  merest 
verbal  truism ;  if  you  do  not  mean  this,  your  reasoning  has  no  con- 
clusiveness whatever.  Doubtless  the  declaration,  that  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  implies  something  in  Deity  corresponding 
to  man  in  a  higher  sense  than  to  any  lower  parts  of  the  creation. 
Nor  is  this  merely  matter  of  degree  in  the  same  kind.  Man  has 
some  things  belonging  to  the  Divine,  which  the  lower  animals  have 
not  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  in  respect  to  this,  and  in  comparison  with 
them,  as  any  one  may  see  from  the  context  of  the  declaration,  he  is 
said  to  be  in  the  image  of  God.  He  belongs,  with  Deity,  to  that 
Usical  genus  rational  (if  we  choose  to  made  such  a  classification)  in 
which  they  are  not  included  ;  but  how  monstrous,  as  well  as  illogical, 
the  conclusion,  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  essential  or  specific  differ- 
ence ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Divinity  and  humanity  are  the  same 
species  homo^  differing  only  in  extent !  In  such  a  sense  as  I  have 
mentioned,  it  is  doubtless  true,  as  you  say,  that  "  man  could  not  be 
an  image  of  God,  were  not  God  an  exemplar  of  man ;"  but  if  you 
mean  anything  more  by  this  than  what  is  contained  in  the  West- 
minster catechism  on  the  same  subject,  I  do  not  see  how  you  have 
made  it  out,  either  by  the  aid  of  reason  or  of  Swedenborg.  If  you 
mean  the  same,  then  all  that  I  can  say,  is,  that  you  have  not  half  so 
well  expressed  it. 

I  would  not  dwell  farther  on  your  reasoning  here«  vfete  \l  tioX.  ioit 
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the  impious  conclusion^  &s  it  seems  to  my  reason,  to  vrhich  it  inevit* 
ably  leads.  Let  me  state  briefly,  yet  clearly  and  fairly,  the  substance 
of  your  argument  in  letter  IIL,  pages  25  and  26 : 

Every  effect  is  potentially  in  its  oaose. 

Theiefare,  whateyer  is  in  the  human  spirit  is  nonnally  represented  in  the  human 
body. 

But  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  Crod. 
.  Hence,  as  every  effect  is  potentially  in  its  cause,  the  human  spirit  is,  therefore,  re- 
presented in  Crod. 

But  the  hody  is  represented  in  the  human  spirit. 

Therefore  the  human  body  also,  in  all  its  parts,  is  represented  in  God. 

Jiure/ore  God  is  the  Divine  Man. 

■ 

Now  the  short  objection  to  all  this  is,  that  it  runs  us  straight  out 
into  downright  pantheism.  It  is  the  same  argument,  substantially, 
applied  to  man  and  the  human  microcosm,  which  Spinoza  extends  to 
the  whole  universe.  Can  you  fail  to  see  that  from  this  simple  pre- 
mise, **  every  effect  is  potentially  in  its  cause/*  employed  just  as  you 
employ  it,  one  may  with  equal  conclusiveness  prove  that  the  animal 
creation,  too,  are  in  God.  Your  argument  cannot  possibly  stop  short 
of  it.  You  must  go  away  beyond  your  Divine  Man^  to  the  Divine 
,  Kor,  containing  within  itself  every  other  «ww,  or  every  gretde  of 
animation,  and  not  man  merely.  In  short,  you  and  Swedenborg  have 
landed  in  the  old  doctrine  of  the  universal  animalj  th  ^^»w  tfi^x^  ^ 
homr^  ftat^a  {'wa  ntpUxoi^j  the  sentient  animal  comprising  within  itself 
all  other  animals,  which  you  will  find  so  copiously  set  forth 
in  Plato's  TimsBUs,  only,  however,  with  this  difference  in  favor  of  the 
speculating  old  heathen,  that  he  does  not  dare  to  make  his  Anima 
Mundi,  or  universal  animal,  the  Eternal  God,  as  he  reverently  styles 
him,  or  even  an  emanation  from  him,  but  a  direct  creature  of  his  Al- 
mighty power  and  wisdom,  produced  in  time,  and  essentially  distinct 
from  himself.  Plato  is  much  nearer  to  the  Scriptures  here  than  Swe- 
denborg. To  find  the  truest  exemplar  of  his  doctrine,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  monstrous  pantheisms  of  the  old  Eastern  World. 
The  wonder  is  that  you  should  conceive  your  grateful  thanks  due  to 
Swedenborg  for  the  discovery  of  this  original  view  of  things,  and  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  those  self-evidencing  proofs  of  his  mission  that  dis- 
Knse  with  all  miraculous  attestations.  No  one,  you  maintain,  ever 
fore  thought  of  this  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Man,  so  beyond  all 
human  investigation,  and  yet  so  consonant  to  reason  when  discover- 
^.  Therefore  Swedenborg  was  inspired  with  it  from  heaven  (see  p. 
'SS,  26).  Now  we  say,  that  it  had  before  been  thought  of;  it  had  en- 
tered into  the  depraved  human  imagination ;  it  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  most  monstrous  systems  of  religion,  or  rather  irreligion  ;  and, 
therefore,  Swedenborg  was  not  an  inspired  messenger  from  Heaven. 

But  to  present  another  specimen  of  your  reasoning  on  this  head, 
1  give  your  words  from  p.  27.     You  say — 

"  Love  and  wisdom  oannot  subsist,  or  be  oonceiyed,  apart  from  a  subject  in  wh(xn 

£sy  inhere.     *  No  intelligent  person,^  says  Swedenbcnrg,  *  can  den^  that  in  Grod  are 
ve  and  Wisdom,  mercy  and  clemency,  and  good  and  truth  itself,  for  they  are 
firam  Him ;  and  as  he  cannot  deny  that  these  things  are  in  God,  neither  can  he  deny 
lliat  God  is  man ;  for  none  of  these  thinn  can  exist  abstradedlu  from  man;  man  t$ 
'i/Ut'r  tufy'eett  and  to  separate  them  from  their  subject  is  to  say  that  they  do  not  einst. 
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Hunk  of  wiadom,  and  sappoae  it  ooi  of  man ;  is  it  anything  V  Indeed  the  idea  of: 
love  and  wisdom  existing  oat  of  a  personal  ttdjed  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the 
heart  and  lunss  can  exist  and  act  apart  from  a  body  which  they  actuate.  We  are 
rfmt  op,  thermre,  to  the  oondusion,  that  God  is  Very  Man — the  Infinite  Man.'* 

I  mast  confess  myself  exceedingly  at  a  loss  how  to  take  this.  I 
have  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the  general  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  your  understandings  and  the  critical  acuteness  of  your  reason 
tag,  especially  on  topics  where  you  are  yourself  or  (pardon  me  for 
saying  it)  are  out  of  the  vapors  of  your  mvstic  creed ;  and  therefore 
I  must  not  pronounce  it  nonsense.  It,  douDtless,  to  your  reason,  pos- 
sesses a  convincing  force ;  but  mine  utterly  fails  to  discover  it.  It 
does  strike  roe  that  your  *^  therefore^  in  the  concluding  line,  is  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  a  non  sequitur  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet 
with  in  the  field  of  argumentation.  Can  you  not  see  that  in  the 
parts  which  I  have  put  in  italics,  there  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  of 
the  whole  thing  to  be  proved  7  ^  Man  is  their  subject.'**  True.  But 
is  he  the  only  being  who  is  their  subject,  or  in  whom  **  they  inhere  T^ 
Every  thing  depends  on  the  right  answer  to  this.  Without  it,  your 
formal  ^  therefore^  is  an  empty  sound,  signifying  nothing,  except  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  your  readers  with  a  mere  jingle  of  logical  ter- 
minology. You  yourself  betray  a  latent  feeling  of  its  defect  by 
changing,  perhaps  unconsciously,  your  principal  term.  It  was  not 
wide  enough ;  and  so  you  slide  gently  from  ''  man**  to  ''  personal 
sabject,"  as  though  they  were  identical.  If,  to  avoid  this,  you  affirm 
that  angels  and  all  other  conceivable  beings,  or  "  personal  subjects^** 
in  whom  love  and  wisdom  may  inhere,  are  men,  what  else  do  you 
do  bat  enlarge  the  definition  of  a  term,  so  as  to  include  in  it  as  much 
as  you  choosei  and  then  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  you  have 
really  proved  something  concerning  a  subject  so  arbitrarily  extend* 
ed  as  to  fill  any  predicate  you  may  see  fit  to  attach  to  it  7  Let  me 
exhibit  the  absurdity  of  your  reasoning,  by  putting  it  in  a  niore 
concise  and  formal  shape — 


Love  and  wisdom  inhere  in  a  personal  suhject. 
Love  and  wisdom  inhere  in  God. 
Therefore  God  is  man. 

Had  it  been  capable  of  taking  this  form — 

An  ^erB(Hial  subjects  in  whom  love  and  wisdom  inhere  are — ^men; 
God  IS  a  personal  subject  in  whom  love  and  wisdom  inhere ; 
Therefore  God  is  man—- 

Your  argument  would  have  been  syllogistically  perfect ;  but  then, 
there  would  stare  you  directly  in  the  face  the  irrationality  of  assum- 
ing, in  your  major  premise,  the  very  matter  you  set  out  to  prove. 
Have  I  done  your  argument  any  injustice  7  Have  I  at  all  separated 
it  from  its  logical  context,  so  as,  In  any  degree,  to  mar  its  just  force  t 
I  would  not  dwell  on  this  so  minutely,  were  it  not  that  it  forms  a 
general  feature  of  your  reasoning  in  the  most  important  portions  of 
these  letters.  It  consists  in  assuming  a  larger  sense  of  a  word  than 
has  ever  before  been  employed,  then  proving  something  (perhaps  un« 
denied)  respecting  it  in  the  conunon  restricted  sense,  and  theu  boldly 
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drawing  your  conclusion  commensurate  with  the  wide  extent  of 
meaning  implied  in  your  premise. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  question,  whether  or  no  God  may 
be  called  the  Divine  Man,  becomes  one  of  the  idlest  logomachies  on 
which  the  human  mind  ever  employed  itself.  Only  make  your  terms 
large  enough,  and  you  may,  in  the  same  way,  prove  him  the  Divine 
Animal,  the  Divine  World,  the  Divine  Anything.  How  does  one  de- 
claration of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  words  are  taken  in  their  estab- 
lished human  sense,  scatter  all  this  show  of  argument  to  the  winds  ! 
**  Lo,  I  am  God,  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee.**  "  I 
am  the  Lord,  your  Holy  One,  the  Creator  of  Israel.''  **  For  my 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts ;  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways, 
saith  the  Lord."  I  can  well  imagine  the  smile  with  which  you* 
would  receive  such  an  attempt  to  confront  this  monstrous  fancy  of 
Swedenborg  with  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture.  You  might  too,  per- 
haps, deny  its  literal  application.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  clearer, 
than  that,  by  such  strong  assertions,  the  prophets  meant  to  express, 
not  a  mere  aiversity  of  rank  and  exaltation,  but  the  most  striking 
generic  difference  between  the  Creator  and  his  creature.  It  is  not 
merely  the  great  with  the  small,  but  humanity  contrasted  with  Deity. 
Thus,  in  another  place,  *'  God  is  not  man,  that  he  should  lie."  If 
you  say  the  added  words  take  away  the  universality,  and,  therefore, 
the  appositeness  of  the  declaration,  I  answer  that  this  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  argument  by  which  your  whole  doctrine  is  thrown 
down.  God  cannot  lie.  Why  not  ?  Because  '^  He  is  God,  and  not 
man — the  Holy  One."  For,  in  respect  to  lying  and  ignorance,  and 
malevolence,  as  well  as  love  and  wisdom,  it  may  be  said,  to  use  your 
own  language,  that  **  man  is  their  subject,"  or  "  they  inhere"  in  man. 
Of  these,  too,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  ^  they  cannot  exist  abstracted- 
ly" or  •*  away  from  a  personal  subject ;"  and,  therefore,  **  we  are  shut 
up  to  the  conclusion"  that  they  must  be  in  God  ;  or  if  not,  then  '*  God 
is  not  man,"  but  the  *'  Holy  One,"  as  a  greater  prophet  than  Sweden- 
borg has  so  sublimely  affirmed  (Hosea  xi.  9 ;    Isaiah  xliii.  15  ;  Iv.  8). 

There  is  no  avoiding  the  first  of  these  conclusions,  unless  you  take 
the  expression — the  image  of  God — as  our  catechism  does,  in  a  par- 
tial and  comparative,  instead  of  a  universal  sense.  Your  use  of  the 
vf  or  A  finite  will  not  help  the  matter  ;  for,  as  far  as  your  argument  is 
concerned,  it  would  only  denote  a  smaller,  in  which,  without  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  particular,  there  is  some  point  corresponding  to  every 
point  in  the  greater.  It  is  only  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  scale  of 
the  same  specific  subject.  If  you  say,  again,  that  these  evils  were 
not  in  the  original  image,  but  belong  to  the  fallen  state,  you  only 
make  wider  and  wider  the  essential,  or  specific,  difference.  God, 
then,  it  may  be  replied,  is  not  man  that  he  should  fall,  or  be  capable 
of  becoming,  in  any  respect,  unholy.  And  this  is  the  very  point  of 
the  prophet's  remarkable  contrast  (Hosea  xi.  9),  "He  is  not 
man,  but  God — The  Holy  One^ — iil'jw*?  ©iitj.  You  know  the 
force  of  the  Hebrew  word — the  Separate  One — as  it  and  the  cor- 
responding terms  in  all  the  primitive  languages  signify  ;  just  as  the 
opposite  class  of  words  denote  that  which  is  common^  mixed  up  with 
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other  things,  and  thas,  in  respect  t9  itself,  and  its  own  rank,  becoming 
unholy  {im-purus^  im-mundus)  or  profane.  In  this  way  it  is  that  Go(^ 
although  by  his  power  and  presence  pervading  the  universe,  is  yet,  in 
respect  to  his  essence,  or  absolute  being,  eternally  separate  from  all 
things  else ;  that  is,  in  the  highest  sense.  Holy.  In  tnis  and  similar 
expressions  I  have  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  we  find  the 
most  direct  antagonism  to  that  pantheism,  into  which  some  of  the 
most  ancient  religions  fell,  and  to  which  such  mystic  theosophists  as 
Swedenborg  have  been  ever  inclined  to  run.  No  possible  difference 
of  kind  can  be  greater  than  that  which  must  exist  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  even  of  the  loftiest  rank ;  and  it  is,  doubt- 
less, for  the  want  of  this  idea,  that  no  such  thing  as  creation,  in  its 
true  sense,  is  anywhere  recognized  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 
Man  is  strictly  eternal ;  his  *'  goings  forth  are  from  everlasting,**  the 
world  is  a  never  beginning,  never  ending, ^enam;  all  is  efflux,  influx, 
emanation.  In  the  Scriptural  view,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genus  $$6$^ 
if  we  may  reverently  use  the  expression,  stands  by  itself  in  the  eter- 
nal loneliness  of  its  essential  being,  and  in  direct  contrast  with  all 
that  is  created.  It  may  take  up  humanity  into  union  with  its  life^ 
but  not  to  a  participation  of  its  incommuniable  essence  (or  that  which 
makes  it  what  it  is),  unless  you  confound  all  language,  and  all  ideas 
and  all  things,  in  one  all-absorbing  pantheism,  or  pan-anthropism, 
whichever  term  your  theology,  or  your  anthropology,  may  most  ap- 
propriated require. 

Your  4tn  letter  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  subject — the  Divine  Hu- 
manity. In  it,  however,  you  proceed  to  give  more  fully  what  you  and 
Swedenborg  intend  by  a  trinity,  as  existing  in  the  Divine  Man.  You 
are  careful  enough,  and  clear  enough,  in  stating  that  you  do  not  mean 
a  trinity  of  persons,  which  you  regard  as  so  utterly  irrational  that 
Scripture  never  could  have  taught  it,  and,  therefore,  never  has  taught 
it.  But  of  your  logic  on  that  head  in  some  other  place.  You  must, 
however,  somehow  find  a  trinity  in  your  conception,  or  a  subjective 
trinity,  and  you  proceed  to  deduce  it  in  the  following  manner.  You 
distinguish  between  what  you  call  the  esse,  the  existere,  and  the  pro* 
cedere,  in  the  Divine  Nature.  The  first  is  the  Divine  Love ;  but  this 
cannot  be  seen  unless  it  takes  form.  This  form  is  the  Divine  thought, 
or  wisdom,  which  you  style  the  existere. 

'^  If  now  we  add  the  idea  of  action,  operation,  proceeding,  energy,  we  complete  our 
conception  of  a  trinal  Deity,  without,  at  the  same  time,  mentally  dividing  nim  into 
three.  There  is,  indeed,  a  triplicity  of  aspects,  uk  whioh  he  is  presented  to  the  mind, 
but  not  one  that  can  with  any  propriety  be  laid  as  the  foundation  of  a  tripereonal 
distinction.  The  terms  Father,  lM)n,  and  Holy  Ghost,  denote  not  three  persons,  hut 
three  essentials  of  one  person." — P.  23. 

If  ever  a  man  should  be  clear  and  careful,  it  should  be  on  such  sub- 
jects as  these ;  and,  therefore,  I  may  well  ask.  What  do  you  mean 
here  by  the  word  essentials  f  The  use  of  it  evidently  shows  embar- 
rassment, and  that  you  want  to  make  your  trinity  something  more 
than  the  inside,  and  outside,  and  both  sides,  of  the  same  conception,  or 
three  shadows  of  the  same  object  cast  from  three  different  points  of 
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view.  I  mean  no  irreverence,  bnt  find  these  the  best  methods  of  ex- 
pressing my  conception  of  your  conception.  You  want  more  of  real- 
ity, or  objectivity  corresponding  to  these  striking  names,  so  sig- 
mficant  of  something  like  personality,  and  personal  relation ;  and  ^'ou 
seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  led  to  the  use  of  this  word  essentials* 
But  what  does  it  avail  you  7  If  you  mean  by  it  three  appearances^ 
or  phenomena,  the  word  is  very  much  out  of  place  ;  you  could  not 
have  chosen  a  worse  one  for  that  purpose.  If  you  mean  three  essences 
in  one  person^  then  indeed  you  have  landed  on  a  mystery  vastly  tran- 
scending the  one  you  deem  so  irrational,  of  three  persons  in  one 
essence;  unless  you  take  essence  in  the  chemical  sense  of  component 
element,  and  make  the  Deity  a  compound  of  spirit,  motion^  and 
matter. 

But,  to  return  to  your  trinal  division.  The  first  question  is,  What 
would  you  make  out  of  it  7  Suppose  we  admit  all  you  sav,  it  would 
not  at  all  afiect  any  view  we  might  take  hereafter  of  the  person- 
al distinction.  Mystical  dreamers,  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  both  among 
heretics  and  the  nominally  orthodox.  Have  been  fond  of  these  meta- 
physical trinities ;  some,  in  connection  with  a  personal  distinction  of 
hypostases^  and  others,  without  it.  They  are  not  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  The  former,  too,  have  generally  presented  the  same  con- 
ceptions— Love,  Wisdom,  Energy,  or  sometimes  slightly  varied — 
Groodness,  Intellect,  Life.  Tbey  all  seem  to  have  come  from  the  Pla- 
tonic, Ayo^^ — Nov; — ^v;r^.  1  would  not  waste  time  upon  these 
speculations,  were  it  not  that  it  furnishes  another  specimen  of  the 
Swedenborgian  logic,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  an  air  of  vast  pro- 
fhndity  may  be  imparted  to  the  most  simple  conceptions,  and  the 
plainest  thoughts  (plain,  but  none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account) 
may  be  buried,  and  made  unnecessarily  obscure,  under  an  ocean  of 
mere  words.  Let  me  imagine  myself  a  teacher  in  a  Sabbath  School. 
To  a  class  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  nothing  more,  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  present  the  best  conceptions  I  can  form,  from  reason  and  the 
Scriptures,  of  the  Divine  character  and  government.  I  tell  them  that 
God  is  good — ^that  He  is  love,  but  that  in  order  to  the  manifestation  of 
these  attributes,  there  must  be  objects  for  him  to  love,  and  to  whom 
He  is  good.  Hence,  from  His  love,  or  goodness,  there  would  be  the 
purpose  to  create  worlds  inhabited  by  men,  and  angels,  and  higher 
and  lower  beings.  This  was  God's  thought  ;  and  I  might  call  this 
thought  the  fortn  of  His  love,  without  much  confounding  their  under- 
standing ;  although  you  apologize  lest  I  might  find  the  term  a  diffi- 
cutt  one,  or  a  ^  stone  of  stumbting**  from  want  of  acquaintance  with 
tile  deeper  Swedenborgian  ]:riiilosophy.  Connected  with  God's  good- 
ness, thus  taking  the  form  of  a  thought^  or  purpose,  there  would  be  a 
going'forth  (a  much  better  term  this  genuine  old  Saxon  than  your 
Latin  procedere)  of  action  necessary  to  carry  this  feeling  and  this 
thought  into  execution.  In  this  way,  I  might  tell  them,  God  becomes 
known  ;  and  this  is  what  the  good  men,  who  made  the  catechisms, 
meant  by  his  declarative  glory.  We  cannot  see  His  goodness  until  it 
thus  takes  form  in  His  thought  and  consequent  action.  And  so  that 
which  in  itself  is  unseen,  becomes  visible  ;  and  then  I  might  quote  to 
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them  the  letter  of  the  19th  Psalm :  **  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God;**  and  Romans  L  20,  ''For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  are  clearly 
fieen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  that  they  are  understood  from 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Deity .'^  All  this 
from  the  simple  literal  Scripture  and  catechism,  without  any  eiie,  or 
^xisiere^  or  procedere ;  and  yet,  I  ask,  what  would  there  be  lacking 
«f  any  essential  conception  which  you  set  forth  in  your  labored  and 
scholastic  scheme  7 

How  easy,  too,  to  apply  the  same  method  to  any  rational  soul.  We 
never  strictly  lee  eacn  other.  That  which  is  substance  in  man,  as 
well  as  God,  is  no  matter  of  sense,  but  is  understood  from  the  things 
that  are  dontf  even  our  temporal  power  and  humanity.  Perhaps  you 
would  claim  this  as  a  part  of  your  theorv ;  but  as  applicable  to  any 
rational  agent,  divine  or  human,  what  aoes  it  amount  to  but  this  t 
In  every  exercise  of  the  soul  there  are  feeling,  thought,  and  action* 
There  can  be  no  feeling  or  desire,  without  some  knowledge  of  what 
is  desired.  There  can  be,  on  the  other  hand,  no  knowledge  without 
some  degree  of  interest  in  the  thing  known,  and  there  can  be  neither, 
without  some  energizing,  either  outwardly  or  inwardly,  of  the  souL 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  act^  we  must  knoto^  and  we  will  not  know 
unless  there  is  some  feeling  prompting  the  knowing  and  the  acting, 
and  which  must  itself  be  known  and  acted  out  This  is  a  very  good 
and  useful  view,  but  why  put  it  forth  as  something  so  profound,  and 
with  such  an  array  of  scholastic  language,  as  though  it  were  abso- 
lutely essential  to  an  argument  on  the  Old  Testament  theopbanies,  or 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  7  God  may  manifest 
himself  in  his  works ;  He  mav  send  a  prophet  to  declare  the  fact  of 
His  goodness,  but  what  proved  necessity  from  this  for  His  manifest- 
ing himself  in  a  human  form,  unless  there  were  other  ends  in  view, 
and  other  thoughts  than  ever  entered  into  the  Swedenborgian  gnosis  t 

The  design  of  all  this  is  not  very  obvious,  unless  it  be  to  prove  that 
God  could  not  be  objectively  known  to  the  universe,  or  to  the  human 
mind,  unless  the  Divine  Nature  had  this  triplicity  of  aspect  involved 
in  the  esse^  the  existere^  and  the  procecfere— or,  in  good  Anglo*Saxon, 
beings  revealing  thought^  and  goit^  forth.  This,  however,  you  would 
conclude,  is  only  for  our  minds,  and  therefore,  the  trinal  division  is 
only  in  appearance^  and  for  the  Divine  Mind  has  no  reality. 

Now,  the  opinion  may  reverently  be  advanced,  that  if  there  be  any 
necessity  here  at  all,  it  must  be  carried  farther.  The  idea  of  a  real 
plurality  in  the  very  Divine  Nature  itself,  seems  to  have  anciently 
commended  itself  to  the  reason  of  some  minds,  from  the  seeming  im* 
possibility  of  otherwise  forming  a  satisfactory  notion  of  the  mode  of 
the  Divine  Existence.  A  pure  monadity,  with  nothing  objective  to 
love,  nothing  objective  to  know,  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  (for 
even  if  an  eternal  creation  is  supposed,  it  must  fall  infinitely  below  the 
all  perfect  idea  required  to  fill  the  Divine  Mind  and  the  Divine  afieo* 
tion),  was  totally  inconceivable.  It  was  the  most  difiicult  of  all 
thoughts.  Hence  the  mind  seems  driven  to  think  of  some  real  dis«> 
tinction,  in  order  that  Deity  might  be  objective  to  itself,  and  our  own 
thoughts  get  relief  from  this  inconceivable  sul^ectivity.      Hence  the 
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conception  of  a  self,  knowing  a  self  objectively,  and  of  self  loving 
a  self  objectively,  and,  at  the  same  time,  being  objectively  known  and 
loved,  even  as  it  knew  and  loved.  Hence  ibe  absolute  necessity  ot 
some  such  conception  as  that  of  two  or  more  personalities,  or  hypos- 
tases, distinct,  yet  bound  in  a  unity  transcending,  in  its  oneness,  any 
conception  of  the  term  as  employed  to  denote  any  human,  or  any 
created  relation. 

Now,  we  venture  on  any  such  speculation  as  this  with  all  rever- 
ence. We  would  rather  trust  one  single  text  of  Scripture  than  pages 
of  such  philosophizing ;  and  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  as 
good  as  yours,  and  that  it  possesses  a  better  ground  in  the  reason  than 
any  view  which  would  resolve  the  plurality  in  the  mode  of  the  Di- 
vine Existence  into  mere  phenomena,  having  no  reality  in  the  Divine 
Nature,  representing  no  true  hypostatic  plurality,  and  therefore,  in 
fact,  a  false  manifestation,  a  deceptive  phantom,  without  any  corres- 
ponding objectivity  behind  it. 

But  the  farther  consideration  of  this  topic,  and  of  your  subsequent 

letters,  must  be  deferred  to  another  opportunity. 

Yours,  &c., 

T.  L. 


ARTICLE   U. 


THE  TABERNACLE  SERVICE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  I. 

THE   PRIESTLY   GARMENTS. 

In  a  previous  series  of  articles  we  have  gone  at  length  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle,  with  its  various  appendages,  and 
endeavored  to  show,  by  the  light  of  the  New  Church,  the  spiritual  sig- 
nificancy  of  each.  In  the  present,  and  several  articles  to  follow,  we 
enter  upon  another  department  of  the  same  general  theme,  and, 
guided  by  the  same  clew,  propose  to  unfold  the  interior  import  of  the 
Sacred  Garments,  in  which  the  priests  were  called  to  minister.  This 
forms  the  subject  of  the  xxviii.  chapter  of  Exodus,  in  which  we  have  an 
account  of  the  setting  apart  of  an  order  of  men  to  officiate  as  minis- 
ters of  the  Tabernacle  worship,  and  a  minute  description  of  the  vest- 
ments by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
patriarchal  mode  of  service  had  no  doubt  obtained,  every  master  of  a 
family  being  a  priest  to  his  own  household;  but  now,  as  a  Taberna- 
cle of  the  congregation  was  about  to  be  erected,  as  a  visible  centre 
of  unity  to  the  nation,  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  order  the  institution  of  a 
public  priesthood,  and,  according  to  previous  intimation,  Ex.  xxvii.  21, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  are  fixed  upon  as  candidates  for  the  high  distinc- 
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tion.  Of  the  four  sons  of  Aaron  here  selected,  the  two  eldest,  Nadab 
and  Abiha  soon  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  honor  now  con- 
ferred upon  them,  and  perished  miserably  in  consequence  of  profan- 
ing the  sacred  things  with  which  they  had  to  do  in  the  discharge  of 
their  office.  The  succession  then  reverted  to  the  line  of  Eleazer  and 
Ithamar,  in  which  it  was  perpetuated  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
Jewish  polity. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  office  to  which  they  were  now  called,  Aaron 
and  his  sons  sustained  a  purely  representative  character,  and  there- 
fore no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  fact  relative  to  their  personal 
character.  From  what  we  learn  of  Aaron  there  is  little  reason  to 
think  that  he  possessed  the  qualities  which  intrinsically  correspond 
to  a  priestly  function.  But  this  was  no  detriment  to  his  fulfilling  the 
duty  to  which  he  was  now  designated  by  the  following  order : — 

^  Ex.  zxviii.  1-5,  *^  And  take  thoa  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sonB  with 
him,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  prie04f8 
office,  even  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihn,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  Aaron's  sons.  And  iktcfa 
shalt  make  holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother,  for  glory  and  for  beauty.  And 
thou  shalt  speak  unto  all  that  are  wise-hearted,  whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  that  they  may  make  Aaron's  garments  to  consecrate  him,  that  he  may  min- 
ister unto  me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  these  are  the  garments  which  they  shall 
make ;  a  breast-plate,  and  an  ephod,  and  a  robe,  and  a  broidered  coat,  a  mitre,  and 
a  girdle :  and  they  shall  make  noly  garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sodb, 
that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office.  And  they  shall  take  gold,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen.'^ 

Take  thou  unto  thee,  Heb.  !i^pn  hakreb^  cause  to  come  nigh.  Gr.  fcpo^a- 
yayfHf,  bring  near.  The  original  root  n^p  karab,  is  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  relation  to  sacrifices,  and  is  the  ordinary  term  applied 
to  the  bringing  near  or  presenting  the  various  offerings  which  were 
enjoined  under  the  Mosaic  ritual.  It  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  this 
usage  to  employ  it,  as  her^,  in  reference  to  persons  who  by  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  were  in  a  sense  sacrificially 
offered  up  and  devoted  to  the  Lord.  But,  in  a  higher  sense,  this  caus- 
ing Aaron  and  his  sons  to  approach  denotes  the  conjunction  of  the  Di- 
vine Good,  represented  by  Aaron,  with  the  Divine  Truth,  represented 
by  Moses.  The  conjunction  of  these  two  principles  is  represented  in 
the  Word  by  two  conjugial  partners,  and  also  by  two  brothers ;  by 
the  former,  when  the  subject  treated  of  is  the  heavenly  marriage  of 
Good  and  Truth ;  and  by  the  latter,  when  the  subject  treated  of  is 
concerning  the  two-fold  ministry  of  judgment  and  worship  ;  the  first 
being  performed  by  those  who  were  called  judges,  and  afterwards 
kings,  and  the  second  by  those  who  were  called  priests.  The  spirit- 
ual import  of  brothers,  therefore,  in  this  relation  is  not  very  unlike  to 
that  of  Church  and  State. 

That  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priests  office,  Heb.  13rob 
lekahanOf  from  the  root  71^  kahan,  of  which  Kimchi  says  the  primary 
meaning  is  the  rendering  of  honorable  and  dignified  service^  such  as 
that  of  oflicers  of  state  to  their  sovereign.  In  accordance  with  this  it 
is  used  concerning  the  sons  of  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  who  could  not, 
strictly  speaking,  be  priests  ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  the  substan- 
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tive  fi'^STD  kohanim^  is  in  several  places  in  the  margin  rendered 
^princes."  But  as  princes  or  courtiers  wait  on  th^  king,  and  are  hon- 
ored by  nearer  access  to  him  than  others ;  so  the  priests  under  the  law 
Were  assumed  into  this  near  relation  to  the  King  of  Israel,  and  for 
this  reason  the  term  in  its  ordinaiy  acceptation  is  applied  more  espe- 
cially to  the  duties  of  priests  in  administering  before  God  at  his  altar. 
Of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  priestly  office  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  in  detail  in  subsequent  notes ;  but  we  may  here  observe 
briefly,  that  although  as  high  functionaries  in  the  court  of  the  Great 
King,  many  of  their  duties  were  of  a  civil  nature,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed under  a  system  in  which  church  and  state  were  united,  yet  those 
that  more  properly  belonged  to  them  in  their  sacerdotal  character 
were  mainly  the  following :  They  were  to  pronounce  the  benediction 
upon  the  people  and  to  conduct  the  whole  service  of  the  holy  place. 
Theirs  was  the  business  of  sacrificing,  in  all  its  rites,  in  all  ofl^erings 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  The  government  and  ordering  of 
the  sanctuary  and  of  the  house  of  God  lay  upon  them.  They  kept 
the  table  of  show-bread  properly  supplied;  they  attended  to  the 
lamps  of  golden  candelabrum  every  morning:  at  the  same  time  they 
burnt  the  daily  incense,  which  prevented  any  offensive  scent  from  the 
dressing  of  the  lamps  from  being  perceived.  It  was  their  duty  to 
keep  up  the  fire  upon  the  brazen  altar,  that  the  fire  originally  kin- 
dleo  from  heaven  might  never  be  extinguished.  It  was  their  office  to 
make  the  holy  anointing  oil ;  and  theirs  to  blow  the  silver  trumpets 
at  the  solemn  feasts,  and  also  before  the  Ark  at  its  removals.  While 
their  numbers  were  few,  there  was  occupation  enough  to  keep  them 
all  employed ;  but  when  they  afterwards  became  numerous,  they 
were  divided  into  twenty-four  bands,  or  courses,  each  of  which  un- 
dertook weekly,  in  rotation,  the  sacred  services.  But  this  regulation 
belongs  to  the  time  of  David.  Although  the  Most  High  had  before, 
Ex.  xix.  6,  said  of  Israel  in  general,  "  that  they  should  be  to  him  a 
kingdom  of  priests,"  yet  this  did  not  militate  with  his  concentrating 
the  office,  in  its  active  duties,  in  a  single  family,  as  he  now  saw  fit  to 
do.  It  was  only  in  this  way  that  the  great  ends  of  the  institution 
could  be  attained,  in  which,  however,  we  are  to  recognize  far  more 
than  what  pertained  to  the  mere  external  institution.  The  priest- 
hood, in  the  supreme  sense,  denotes  every  office  which  the  Lord  dis- 
charges as  Saviour,  and  whatsoever  he  performs  in  this  capacity,  is 
from  Divine  Love  ;  thus  from  Divine  Good,  for  all  good  is  of  love  ; 
hence,  also,  by  the  priesthood,  in  the  supreme  sense,  is  signified  the 
Divine  Good  of  the  Divine  Love  of  the  Lord,  while  the  regal  office 
points  to  the  Divine  Truth  thence  derived.  Mention  is  often  made 
in  the  Word,  in  one  series,  of  kings  and  priests  ;  also  of  kings,  princes, 
priests,  and  prophets,  and  in  such  passages  are  signified,  in  the  internal 
sense,  by  kings^  truths  in  the  complex  ;  by  princes,  primary  truths ; 
by  priests^  goods  in  the  complex ;  and  by  prophets,  doctrines. 

And  thou  shalt  make  holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother,  Heb. 
«np  '^nai  biffd^  kodesh,  garments  of  holiness.  Gr.  atokfj  oyta,  a  holy 
stole^  or  perhaps  collectively,  a  quantity  of  holy  stoles.  These  gar- 
ments are  called  ^  holy"  because  they  were  designed  for  holv  men. 
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and  because  tbey  formed  part  of  an  establishment  whose  general 
character  was  fuiy.    Indeed,  whatever  was  separated  from  common 
use,  and  consecrated  to  the  immediate  service  of  God,  acquired  there- 
hy  a  relative  holiness ;  so  that  we  see  the  amplest  groand  for  the  be- 
stowment  of  this  epithet  upon  the  sacred  dresses.      In  ordinary  life^ 
when  not  engaged  in  their  official  duties,  the  priests  were  attired  like 
other  Israelites  of  good  condition  ;  but  when  employed  in  their  stated 
ministrations,  they  were  to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  and  appro- 
priate dress.    Of  this  dress,  which  was  kept  in  a  wardrobe  somehow 
connected  with  the  Tabernacle,  and  which  was  laid  aside  when  their 
ministration  ceased,  and  returned  to  the  wardrobe,  the  Jewish  writers 
liave  much  to  say.    According  to  them  the  priests  could  not  officiate 
without  their  robes,  neither  could  they  wear  them  beyond  the  sacred 
precincts.    Under  the  Temple,  where  the  usages  were  no  doubt  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  the  Tabernacle,  when  the  priests  arrived  to 
take  their  turns  of  duty,  they  put  off  their  usual  dress,  washed  them- 
selves in  water,  and  put  on  the  holy  garments.    While  they  were  in 
the  Temple,  attending  upon  their  service,  they  could  not  sleep  in  their 
sacred  habits,  but  in  their  own  wearing  clothes.     These  they  put  off 
in  the  morning,  when  they  went  to  their  service,  and,  after  bathing, 
resumed  their  official  dress.    But  we  shall  treat  of  the  details  in  their 
order. 

The  spiritual  explication  of  this  part  of  the  Levitical  economy  will 
be  easily  inferred  when  it  is  understood  that  garments  in  general 
denote  the  things  that  are  without,  and  which  cover  those  that  are 
within ;  they  signify,  therefore,  a  man's  external  or  natural,  for  this 
covers  his  internal  or  spiritual.     Where  the  internal  is  the  celestial, 
the  investiture  that  clothes  it  is  the  spiritual,  as  the  truths  of  faith 
are  the  proper  covering  for  the  goods  of  charity.     In  the  present 
case,  as  Aaron  in  himself  represented  the  Lord  as  to  his  Divine  Celes- 
tial principle,  so  his  garments,  being  an  investment  of  his  person,  re- 
presents the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Lord  adjoined  to  his  celestial. 
**  The  Divine  Spiritual  principle,"  says  Swedenborg,  **  is  the  Divine 
Truth  proceeding  from  the  Divine  Good  of  the  Lord  ;  this  in  heaven 
appears  as  light,  and  also  is  the  light  which  illuminates  the  sight  of 
angels,  both  that  which  is  external  and  that  which  is  internal.    The 
modification  of  this  light  according  to  the  recipient  subjects,  which 
are  angels,  presents  various  phenomena  to  the  sight,  as  clouds,  rain- 
bows, colors  and  brightnesses  of  various  kinds,  as  also  shining  gar- 
ments about  the  angels.     Hence  it  may  be  manifest  that  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  was  represented  by  Aaron's  garments  of  holi- 
ness ;  for  there  are  two  kingdoms  into  which  the  heavens  are  di- 
vided, the  celestial  kingdom  and  the  spiritual  kingdom,  see  n.  9277  ; 
they  who  are  in  the  celestial  kingdom  appear  naked,  but  they  who 
are  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  appear  clothed.     Hence  it  is  again 
manifest,  that  the  Divine  Truth,  or  Divine  Spiritual  [principle], 
which  appears  as  light,  is  what  invests  [or  clothes].    But  who  can 
at  all  believe,  that  within  the  Church,  where  yet  the  Word  is,  and 
thence  illustration  concerning  Divine  and  celestial  things,  so  great 
ignorance  prevails,  that  it  is  not  known  that  angels  and  s^iT\l%  ^"t^ 
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in  a  human  form,  and  appear  to  themselves  as  men,  and  also  that 
they  see  each  other,  hear  and  converse  together;  and  that  it  is  still 
less  known  that  they  appear  clothed  in  garments.  That  this  is  the 
case,  not  only  falls  into  doubt,  but  also  together  into  denial  with  those 
who  ai*e  so  immersed  in  things  external,  as  to  believe  that  the  body 
alone  lives,  and  that  that  is  nothing  which  they  do  not  see  with  the 
bodily  eyes,  and  touch  with  the  bodily  hands,  see  n.  1881  ;  when  yet 
the  heavens  are  full  of  men,  who  are  angels,  and  they  are  clothed  in 
garments  of  various  degrees  of  splendor.  These  however  cannot  be 
at  all  seen  by  man  on  earth  through  the  eyes  of  his  body,  but  through 
the  eyes  of  his  spirit  when  opened  by  the  Lord.  The  angels,  who 
were  seen  by  the  ancients,  as  by  Abraham,  Sarah,  Lot,  Jacob,  Joshua, 
Gideon,  also  by  the  prophets,  were  not  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  body, 
but  by  the  eyes  of  their  spirit,  which  were  then  opened.  That  they 
also  have  appeared  clothed  with  garments,  is  manifest  from  the  an- 
gels that  sat  at  the  Lord's  sepulchre,  and  were  seen  by  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  Mary  [the  wife]  of  James  in  white  shining  garments 
(Matt,  xxviii.  3;  Mark  xvi.  5;  Luke  xxiv.  4) ;  especially  from  the 
Lord  when  seen  by  Peter,  James,  and  John  in  His  glory,  when  he  had 
a  white  glittering  garment  as  the  light  (Matt.  xvii.  2 ;  Luke  ix.  29)  : 
by  which  garment  also  was  represented  the  Divine  Spiritual  [princi- 
ple,] or  the  Divine  Truth  which  is  from  Him.  Hence  it  may  be  mani- 
fest what  issignified  by  white  garments  in  the  Apocalypse,  '  Thou 
hast  a  few  names  in  Sardis,  which  tiave  not  polluted  their  garments^ 
and  they  shall  walk  with  Me  in  white,  because  theyare  worthy.  He 
that  overcometh  shcUl  be  clothed  with  white  garments,^  iii.  4,  5.  Gar- 
ments in  this  passage  are  spiritual  truths,  which  are  truths  derived 
from  good,  as  was  shown  above ;  and  white  is  genuine  truth,  n*  3301, 
4007,  5319.  In  like  manner  in  another  place,  'I  saw  heaven  pened, 
when  behold  a  white  horse,  and  He  that  sat  on  Him  wa  ocalled 
Faithful  and  True,  who  in  justice  jud^eth  and  combateth ;  His  ar- 
mies in  Heaven  followed  Him,  clothed  in  fine  linen  white  and  clean, 
xix.  11,14.  And  in  another  place,  *  On  the  thrones  I  saw  twenty  and 
four  elders  clothed  in  white  garments^  iv.  4." 

For  glory  and  for  beauty.  Heb.  n*i»&nbi  n!a!Db  lekabod  u-letipha- 
reth,  for  glory,  or  honor,  and  for  beauty,  ornament,  decoration.  The 
expression  is  very  strong,  leading  us  to  the  inference  that  a  special 
significancy  and  importance  attached  to  these  garments.  They  were 
to  be  made  thus  splendid  in  order  to  render  the  office  more  respected, 
and  to  inspire  a  becoming  reverence  for  the  Divine  majesty,  whose 
ministers  were  attired  v.'ith  so  much  grandeur.  As  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  sanctuary  was  to  be  made  august  and  magnificent,  so 
were  the  dresses  of  those  who  ministered  there.  Yet  that  a  spiritual 
design  governed  the  fashion  of  these  gorgeous  robes  no  one  will  be 
apt  to  doubt,  for  whose  benefit  these  explanations  are  indited.  As 
glory  signifies  the  Divine  Truth,  in  its  internal,  so  does  beauty,  in  its 
external  form  ;  for  the  brightness  or  comeliness  of  Divine  Truth  ap- 
pearing in  externals,  is  intimated  by  the  term  beauty.  The  import  of 
the  expression  is,  therefore,  that  the  Divine  Truth,  such  as  it  is  in 
the  spiritual  kingdom  adjoined  to  the  celestial,  i.  e.,  such  as  it  is  in 
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iotemals  and  externals,  should  be  presented  or  exhibited  in  the  style 
of  these  sacerdotal  garments,  in  every  minute  detail  of  which  there 
ivas  wrapped  up  a  spiritual  and  a  representative  meaning.  The  ex- 
plication of  this  hidden  import,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  Ephod  and 
the  Breast-plate,  will  constitute  the  subject  of  our  next  article. 

(^To  be  continued.) 


ARTICLE  II. 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  light  from  the  Lord,  revealing  His  Divine  Form 
as  the  alone  Truth,  and  His  Divine  substance  as  the  alone  Good. 
The  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man  is  according  to  the  laws  of 
order,  revealing  first  the  external  of  the  Lord  to  the  external  percep- 
tions of  the  natural  mind  of  man  ;  then  His  Divine  inner  to  the  inner 
spiritual  perceptions  of  man  ;  then  His  Divine  inmost  to  the  inmost 
celestial  perceptions  of  man's  love. 

Swedenborg  tells  us  of  the  exact  workings  of  the  light  of  the  Di- 
vine Truth  in  the  human  mind,  viz.,  that  it  produces  Reformation, 
Regeneration,  Renovation,  Vivification,  Sanctification,  Justification, 
Purification,  Remission  of  Sins,  and  Salvation. 

Reformation  has  to  do  with  man's  external  thought ;  this  is  filled 
w^ith  falsities,  with  utter  denials  of  the  Divine  truth.  For,  even  if 
man  is  instructed  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Divine  being,  he  says 
it  with  his  lips,  but  his  thought  says,  ''  How  was  He  divine  ?  He 
was  a  man  as  other  men  :"  or  else  he  does  but  think  and  speak  as  a 
parrot.  But  when  man,  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Divine  Word, 
sees  and  acknowledges  that  Christ  was  *'God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
and  that  in  Him  **'  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily,"  then 
light  from  the  Divine  Natural  has  penetrated  his  natural  mind,  and 
his  understanding  is  reformed.  But  this  is  a  cold  unproductive  light ; 
it  has  nothing  of  the  life  of  good  in  it,  and  is  an  acknowledgment 
such  as  the  evil  spirits  may  and  often  do  make. 

But  if  from  this  light  of  natural  truth  man  goes  about  to  do  good, 
because  Christ  went  about  doing  good,  then  the  light  grows,  and  he 
distinguishes  more  and  more  clearly  between  good  and  evil ;  and  by 
putting  away  evil,  the  love  of  doing  good  grows  upon  him,  and  re- 
generates  his  will.  Thus  his  outermost  degree  of  life  is  brought  into 
the  sphere  of  the  Lord's  person.  The  reformation  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  the  regeneration  of  his  will,  bring  him  into  a  perception  of 
his  true  eternal  spiritual  being.  Thus  is  he  renovated.  Heretofore  the 
spiritual  man  has  been  dead  ;  now  he  realizes  it ;  light  has  shone 
upon  it,  and  with  his  spiritual  understanding  he  begins  to  discern 
spiritual  truths — a  something  within  the  mere  literal  meauiii^  of  XVkft 
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Word ;  not  only  the  Divine  person,  but  the  Divine  wisdom,  grows 
upon  his  perceptions  ;  the  dead  spiritual  man  is  renovated,  but  a  per- 
ception of  the  Divine  wisdom  is  but  a  receptacle  in  him  of  a  feeling" 
of  the  Divine  Love ;  and  thought,  animated  by  feeling,  is  vivified  ; 
it  lives  and  acts ;  and  the  reformed  natural  understanding,  and  re- 
generated natural  will,  become  the  fitting  receptacles  of  the  reno- 
vated spiritual  understanding,  and  the  vivified  spiritual  will.  Man 
now  lives  in  a  higher  degree,  but  as  yet  he  is  in  the  full  recognition 
of  himself;  he  loves  this  beautiful  truth  as  Aw  truth;  he  walks  on 
the  walls  of  the  spiritual  city  of  his  mind,  peopled  with  living  forms, 
and  adorned  with  the  gardens  of  intelligence,  and  refreshed  w  ith  the 
sparkling  fountains  of  natural  truth  ;  and  he  says,  '*  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon  which  /  have  built?"  But  while  the  words  of  self-gratula- 
tion  are  bursting  from  him,  gone  is  the  glory ;  darkness  has  veiled 
from  him  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  there  is  yet  a  loftier  height  to  which 
he  must  attain  before  the  sun  can  forever  shine  upon  his  perceptions; 
he  must  realize  that  in  man  is  no  truth  ;  that  God  is  the  alone  Truth, 
whence  all  truth  flows  into  him  simply  as  a  Divine  gift,  as  a  Divine 
possession  in  him.  He  must  look  upon  himself  as  insignificant  a 
medium  of  truth  as  any  tiny  vein  in  his  own  body  which  bears  his 
thought  upon  the  red  flood  that  flows  through  it.  When  he  has  at- 
tained to  this  perception,  then  the  truth  in  him  is  sanctified ;  it  is 
the  Lord's  truth,  not  his ;  and  Sanctification  leads  to  Justification. 
For  if  God  is  the  alone  truth.  He  is  the  alone  Life,  and  man  being  a 
form,  receptive  of  Life  from  God,  all  the  good  that  he  does  is  from 
the  Lord,  and  man  is  just  because  God  is  just.  Thus  the  renovated 
and  reformed  human  understanding  is  sanctified  and  made  holy,  and 
the  vivified,  regenerated  will  is  justified,  and  then  comes  a  yet  more 
interior  perception  of  the  celestial  purity  of  the  Divine  Wisdom ; 
and  this  looking  upward  to  the  Divine  innocence,  causes  man  to  see 
.more  clearly  his  own  innate  and  total  depravity  and  total  corruption  ; 
and  by  looking  away  from  himself  to  the  Lord,  he  becomes  purified 
from  self-intelligence  and  self-love,  and  he  comes  then  into  a  perfect 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  yielding  his  inmost  will  to  the  Divine  will,  his 
sins  are  remitted^  or  are  put  away  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference; for  the  Lord  becomes  the  centre  and  soul  of  his  being. 
Thus  is  salvation  wrought  in  the  man  by  the  gradual  revealings  of 
that  holy  light  that  flows  from  the  body  of  our  Divine  Lord,  bring- 
ing him  into  the  very  sphere  of  the  celestial  personality,  of  the  Divine 
•individuality,  resulting  from  the  perfect  wisdom  which  is  the  form 
of  God,  and  of  the  infinite  purity  of  love,  which  is  the  substance  of 
that  Divine  Form.  And  when  the  human  mind  attains  to  a  percep- 
tion of  absolute  perfection,  and  the  human  heart  realizes  a  love,  that 
will  forever  satisfy  its  requirements,  then  is  the  hunger  and  thirst 
of  the  soul  ministered  unto,  and  man  reposes  in  an  eternal  joy,  which 
is  Balyation. 


EXTRACT. 

The  sensuai  man  reasons  acutely  and  with  readiness,  because  his  thought  is  so  near 
his  speech  as  to  be  almost  in  it,  and  because  he  places  all  intelligence   m   discoursing 
from  the  memory  alone, — A.  C.  195. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  EGYPT. 

The  contributor  of  the  series  of  papers  entitled  "  The  Druidism  of 
Ancient  Britain,"  published  some  years  since  iu  the  Repository,  per- 
ibrmed  a  service  worthy  of  gratitude.     It  tended  to  call  into  notice 
Vhat  was  else  obscure,  and  gave  to  British  archaeology  a  post  of  hon- 
or, which  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  those  who  love  the  name 
of   Cymbri,  and  are  interested  in  the  lore  of  the  bards.     In  the  ideal 
Taliesin,  a  personification  of  the  Genius  of  Druidism,  we  observe  a 
form  of  speech  not  far  remote  from  that  employed  when  the  man 
Adam  of  the  Most  Ancient,  and  Noah  of  the  Ancient,  church  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Word. 

Our  interest  in  these  memories  of  the  hoary  Past  was  again  excited 
by  a  hasty  perusal  of  Gliddon's  "  Ancient  Egypt."  Mr.  Hayden  in 
his  justly  popular  "  Reply  to  Dr.  Pond"  made  a  few  citations  from 
this  work,  and  had  aroused  a  curiosity  which  our  immaturity  of  per- 
ception precluded  from  being  satisfied.  Finding  valuable  assistance 
from  a  perusal  of  these  lectures,  we  were  impelled  to  suppose  that 
others  would  share  the  delight  which  we  experienced,  and  therefore 
concluded  to  embody  several  of  the  prominent  statements  of  the  au- 
thor in  a  communication  for  the  Repository. 

Many  of  our  friends  are  aware  that  Swedenborg  affirmed  many 
things  in  regard  to  which  subsequent  explorations  were  needed  for  con- 
firmation. Those  who  received  his  testimony  were  not  so  insanely  in 
love  with  the  marvelous  as  their  opponents  vainly  endeavored  to  re- 
present. They  sent  no  embassy  to  China,  or  Great  Tartary  to  find 
those  lost  books  of  the  Word  which  the  Lord  had  given  to  the  An- 
cient church.  They  employed  no  traveller  to  roam  through  Africa  in 
quest  of  the  people  "more  internal  than  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles," 
whose  manners  were  simple  and  afiections  ennobled.  New-church- 
men, eager  to  verify  the  teachings  of  the  illuminated  scribe,  exhumed 
not  Egypt  or  Ethiopia.  Men  who  disregard  the  instructions  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  will  not  hear  though  we  superadd  testimony  from 
one  who  spoke  from  the  spirit- world. 

Yet  as  time  drew  on,  the  providence  of  God  afforded  confirmations 
to  the  words  of  the  gifted  Seer.  Demonstrations  were  made  here  and 
there,  which  evinced  that  the  region  of  departed  souls  was  not  far  re- 
mote from  the  dwellers  in  material  bodies.  Nations  were  found  in 
Africa,  whose  character  indicated  that  Swedenborg  had  spoken  truth. 
Large  cities  inhabited  by  millions  of  people  have  been  discovered  in 
Tartary.  Traces  of  books  have  been  obtained,  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
character  and  style,  among  a  people  not  Paynim  nor  Pagan. 

Egypt,  the  mystic  home  of  the  Gods,  a  pioneer  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, has  already  revealed  secrets  of  vast  importance.  The  research- 
es of  archaeologists  have  not  been  in  vain,  as  is  manifest  in  the  pamph- 
let before  us.  The  author  has  been  very  judicious  in  his  selections 
from  the  materials  afforded  him  by  his  own  observatioivs,  «Avd  XVia 
labors  of  others. 
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The  art  of  writing,  we  are  assured,  is  of  very  remote  antiquity.    It 
was  in  existence  before  history  had  a  being.   The  older  portions  of  the 
Bible  were  compiled  from  more  ancient  documents.     The  book  of  Job^ 
for  example,  was  an  Arabian  production,  and  composed  among  a  lite- 
rary people.     This  is  evident  from  these  expressions,  "  Oh,  that  my 
words  were  tmritten  !  Oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  /"     He  un— 
doubtedly  meant  engraved  like  the  Chinese  works,  not  by  moderm^ 
typographers.     Again :  •*  My  desire  is  that  my  adversary  had  written  am^ 
hookP    Long  before  Moses  was  born,  written  chronicles  and  the  sub — 
limest  poetry  were  extant. 

"  The  Book  of  Genesis  is  divided  into  two  perfectly  separate  histo- 
ries.    Thejir*^ /?ar/ is  an  account  of  the  creation,  and  the  general 
history  of  mankind  up  to  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.     Tb^ 
second  part  is  the  history  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants."     Swe- 
denborg  and  Dr.  Lamb,  from  whom  Mr.  Gliddon  made  this  quotation, 
divide  this  book  at  precisely  the  same  point,  and  include  ten  chapters 
and  nine  verses  of  the  eleventh,  in  the  first  part. 

But  fanaticism,  accident,  and  casualties  have  destroyed  the  great 
mass  of  ancient  literary  productions.  We  can  allude  to  "the  various 
instances  of  the  annihilation  of  ancient  archives  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece  and  Syria  ;'*  the  destruction  of  the  Ptolemaic  Library,  also 
of  the  Alexandrian  collection ;  the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  annals 
by  the  Tartars,  and  likewise  of  the  Indian  and  Central  Asiatic  libraries 
by  other  hordes  of  the  same  nation ;  the  Turkish  devastations,  the 

Serishing  of  Tyrian  literature  at  the  conquest  by  Alexander,  and  of 
loman  annals  when  Brennus  entered  that  city ;  the  conflagration  of 
Phoenician  manuscripts  by  Marius  at  Carthage,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
archives  by  Titus  Vespasian.  "Mahomed  Ali  has  permitted  the  des- 
truction 01  more  historical  legends  in  forty  years  than  had  been  com- 
passed by  eighteen  centuries  of  Roman,  Byzantian,  Arab,  or  Ottoman 
misrule."  The  history  of  Hecateus,  and  the  annals  of  Manetho,  Bero- 
8US,  and  Eratosthenes  are  lost,  all  but  a  few  mutilated  fragments.  So 
are  also  the  records  of  a  still  earlier  period,  "  save^such  as  Champollion 
has  pointed  out  on  the  monuments  and  papyri  of  Egypt."  That 
there  was  a  vast  number  of  books  is  shown  by  the  enumerations  now 
extant.  At  the  date  of  525,  B.  C.  above  twenty  thousand  volumes 
were  "  in  constant,  universal  and  popular  use  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  the  productions  of  a  Saphis,  Afhoihisj  Necho,  and  Pet-osiris^ 
all  Egyptian  Pharaohs  ;  no  less  than  of  priests  and  other  philosophers, 
who  lived,  nearly  all  of  them,  ages  before  Moses." — Poems,  especially 
epics,  were  common  :  and  Homer,  who  visited  that  country  eight  hun- 
dred years  before  our  present  era,  stands  charged  by  the  Egyptian 
poet  Naucratis,  "  with  gleaning  from  Egyptian  bards  the  ideas 
which,  with  such  sublimity  of  thought  and  diction,  he  perpetuated  in 
his  Iliad  and  Odyssey." 

But  the  original  documents  are  lost  forever ;  the  glories  of  ancient 
Nile  have  perished  ;  and  the  prediction  of  the  Hermetic  books  is  ful- 
filled :  **  Oh,  Egypt  1  Egypt !  the  time  will  come,  when  instead  of  a  pure 
religion  and  a  pure  belief,  thou  shalt  possess  nothing  but  ridiculous 
fableSy  incredible  to  posterity  ;  and  nothing  shall  remain  to  thee  but 
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\Doris  engraven  an  stones — the  only  monuments  that  will  attest  thy 
piety." 

The  Chaldeans  from  whom  the  Hebrews  originated  were  literary 
at  a  very  early  period.  Their  astronomical  observations  date  as  far 
back  as  2234,  B.  C,  or  seven  hundred  years  before  Moses.  **  Yet  Di- 
odorus  distinctly  avers  that  the  Babylonians  learned  astronomy  from 
the  Egyptians,  *  being  themselves  an  Egyptian  colony. ^^^  Mesopotamia 
also  was  at  that  same  time  tributary  to  Pharaonic  rule.  *'  Berosus  gives 
a  Chaldean  history  of  the  ten  antediluvian  generations,  that  differs  but 
in  names  from  the  Hebrew  account."  To  Xisuthrus  (or  Noah)  he 
^ives  the  credit  of  compiling  the  memoirs  of  the  preceding  ages. 
Many  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  those  nations  could  possess 
the  requisite  mental  discipline  to  enable  them  to  attain  such  perfec- 
tion in  science  and  letters.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  these  dates  ex- 
tend back  to  the  popular  era  of  the  Flood,  without  alluding  to  any 
such  catastrophe !     A  significant  omission. 

Mr.  G.  himself  remarks:  "  I  cannot  reconcile  with  scriptural  chro- 
nology, however  extended,  the  lapse  of  time  adequate  for  the  rude  t/n- 
instructed  savage  to  acquire  among  the  myriads  of  progressive  steps 
towards  civilization,  the  art  of  writing,  whether  by  symbolic  or  alpha' 
betic  signs.  Writing  may  be  forever  unnecessary  to  vast  tribes  of  hu- 
man beings  who  are  far  above  the  savage  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
and  would,  assuredly,  not  have  been  the  art  which  for  many  genera- 
tions, a  savage  community  would  strive  to  acquire,  or  to  which  their 
first  efforts  would  be  directed.  Centuries  would  elapse  before  the  hy- 
pothetical savage  could  reach  that  wonderful  process,  attested  by 
Egyptian  monuments,  still  erect  on  Nilotic  shores,  whose  construction 
precedes  Abraham  by  unnumbered  generations."  He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  civilization  was  not  attained  at  first  by  long  ages  of  dis- 
cipline ;  but  was  of  heavenly  origin. 

Grecian  philosophy  as  well  as  poetry  grew  from  the  Egyptian 
stock.  The  sages  of  Hellas  resorted  to  that  country  for  those  lessons 
which  at  home  they  reproduced  in  their  writings,  made  sacred  in  their 
mysteries,  and  taught  in  their  schools.  All  the  world  went  thither. 
Solon,  the  **  wisest  of  mankind,"  was  a  student  in  Egypt.  "  The 
Egyptians  had  intercourse  with  Hindostan,  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
China,  long  before  that  period."  Their  ships  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  and  they  made  other  important  explorations. 

The  discovery  of  America  must  undoubtedly  be  placed  to  their  cre- 
dit. We  admit  the  testimony  of  the  Norwegian  and  Icelandic  skalds, 
who  have  chronicled  in  their  sagas  the  adventures  of  Eric,  who  some 
nine  centuries  ago  sailed  to  a  country  west  of  Greenland  and  going 
down  its  coast  found  a  region  heavily  covered  with  forest,  and  spent  a 
winter  where  there  was  no  snow.  Runic  characters  on  New-England 
rocks  have  also  shown  that  this  land  nas  been  visited  by  the  bold 
Scandinavian.  Columbus  spent  a  season  in  Iceland  before  he  project- 
ed the  discovery  of  the  western  continent.  But  we  are  now  dealing 
with  a  remote  antiquity. 

Authors  have  appealed  to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Aztecs 
and  Peruvians  to  prove  that  their  origin  was  similar  lo  xYial  ol  xVx^ 
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Phenicians  and  other  Oriental  nations.  In  social  customs  and  re- 
fined civilization  they  did  not  contrast  very  unfavorably  with  their 
Spanish  conquerors.  But  we  suppose  that  another  circumstance 
precludes  this  hypothesis.  The  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Garthageni- 
ans,  Persians  and  other  ancient  people  were  of  the  Caucasian  race  ; 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Southern  aborigines. 

Plato  relates  that  Solon  was  informed  by  Sonchis,  an  Egyptian 
priest,  **  of  the  existence  of  the  Atlantic  Isles  ;  which  Sonchis  said 
were  larger  than  Africa  and  Asia  united."  On  returning  home  the 
Athenian  statesman  wrote  a  poem,  in  which  he  made  mention  of  the 
^  VAST  ISLAND,  which  had  sunk  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

II. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  nations  was  "  Monotheism^  mystically  de- 
velopecl  in  triads,  the  existence  of  which  pure  primeval  creed  among* 
the  Gentiles  is  shown  by  the  mythological  systems  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
Pelasgic  Greeks,  the  Orphic  philosophers,  the  Tyrians,  the  Sidonians, 
the  Syrians,  the  Edessenes,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Peruvians,  the  Chinese, 
and  Ultra-Gangetic  nations  of  the  remotest  antiquity  to  have  been  the 
same,  as  thoroughly  demonstrable  by  hieroglyphical  discoveries,  it  is 
now  proved  to  have  been  the  faith  of  those  initiated  in  the  hierophan- 
tic  mysteries  of  the  traduced  and  misurfderstood  ancient  Egyptians." 

The  old  nations  were  peculiar  in  their  modes  of  writing.  The 
Mongolian  tribes  never  attained  to  an  alphabet.  The  Chinese  and 
Tartars  employ  symbolic  signs  which  express  one  or  more  words  in 
a  single  character.  In  Egypt  '*  the  art  of  writing  was  a  combination 
of  alphabetic  or  phonetic  signs  to  express  a  letter ;  of  figurative  signs ; 
and  of  SYMBOLIC  signs ;  with  some  curious  and  useful  abridgments 
from  the  hieroglyphic  (which  composes  the  whole  of  the  above  three 
classes)  to  the  hieratic  character,  and  in  comparatively  modern  times 
to  the  demotic  or  enchorial."  The  Hebrew  phonetic  was  doubtless 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  alphabet. 

In  this  system  there  were  many  characters  or  homophones  to  repre- 
sent each  letter ;  and  each  character  had  a  symbolic  signification  as 
well  as  a  phonetic  power.  Thus  he  spells  out  America^  with  appro- 
priate Egyptian  homophones,  as  follows :  A,  asp,  symbolizing  sove- 
reignty;  M,  mace,  symb.  military  power;  E,  eagle,  symb.  courage;  R, 
ram  (the  head),  symb.  frontal  power  or  intellect;  I,  infant^  symb. 
extreme  youth;  C,  cake,  symb.  civilization;  A,  tan  (an  a  in  phonetic 
use),  symb.  eternal-life.  Thus  by  a  judicious  selection  of  appropriate 
signs  we  have  the  whole  character,  &c.  as  well  as  the  word.  We 
should  remember  that  this  specimen  of  orthography  is  anglicized ; 
though  sufficiently  Egyptian  to  illustrate  the  principle. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  obtain  some  idea  of  the  correspondences 
employed  in  the  writings  of  the  Ancient  Church  ;  and  will  readily  ob- 
serve the  importance  which  every  horn  of  a  letter  or  inflection  must 
have  in  each  word.  A  sense  existing  within  each  fraction  of  every  letter 
interior  to  any  phonetic  value  or  natural  idea,  affords  a  medium  or  men- 
struum for  the  presence  of  angels,  while  the  reader  is  occupied  in  the  lit- 
terfi]  sense  of  the  Word.   The  ancient  writings  having  characters  pro- 
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perly  adapted  to  the  use,  are  far  better  for  a  language  of  symbols, 
than  modern  compositions  written  in  alphabetic  signs,  endowed  only 
with  phonetic  power. 

The  Egyptian  language  was  constructed  of  monosyllables ;  those 
words  of  more  syllables  were  compound.  Its  syntax  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  French  dialect.  Dr.  Leipsius  thinks  the  Coptic, 
Sanscrit,  and  Indo-Germanic  languages  to  have  a  common  relation,  if 
not  the  same  origin. 

The  arts  were  cultivated  in  Egypt  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 
Moses  indeed  wrote  when  the  world  had  grown  old.  '*  Philologists, 
astronomers,  chemists,  painters,  architects,  physicians,  must  return 
to  Egypt  to  learn  the  origin  of  language  and  writing — of  the  calendar 
and  solar  motion — of  the  art  of  cutting  granite  with  a  copper  chisel, 
and  of  giving  elasticity  to  a  copper  sword — of  making  glass  with 
the  variegated  hues  of  the  rainbow — of  moving  single  blocks  of 
polished  syenite,  900  tons  in  weight,  for  any  distance  by  land  and 
water— of  building  arches^  round  and  pointed,  with  masonic  precision 
unsurpassed  at  the  present  day,  and  antecedent,  by  2000  years^  to 
the  **  Cloaca  Magna"  of  Rome — of  sculpturing  a  Doric  column, 
1000  years  before  the  Dorians  are  known  in  history — of  fresco 
painting  in  imperishable  colors — and  of  practical  knowledge  in 
anatomy.  Every  craftsman  can  behold  in  Egyptian  monuments  the 
progress  of  his  art  4000  years  ago ;  and  whether  it  be  a  wheelright 
building  a  chariot — a  shoemaker  drawing  his  twine — a  leather-cutter 
using  the  self-same  form  of  knife  of  old,  as  is  considered  the  best 
form  now — a  weaver  throwing  the  same  hand-shuttle — a  white- 
smith using  that  identical  form  of  blowpipe,  but  lately  recognized 
to  be  the  most  efficient — the  seal-engraver  cutting  in  hieroglyphics 
such  names  as  Shoopho's  [cheops]  above  4300  years  ago — or  even 
the  poulterer  removing  the  pip  from  geese — all  these,  and  many 
more  astounding  evidences  of  Egyptian  priority,  now  require  but 
a  glance  at  the  plates  of  Roscellini. 

•*  Are  not  the  symbols  of  the  Egyptians  similar  to  those  of  the  He- 
brews? Did  not  Moses,  *  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,' 
follow  in  the  Aurim  and  Thumim  of  the  Hebrew  judicial  breast-plates 
the  symbolical  and  long  anterior  types  used  by  the  Egyptian  high 
Priest?  Can  we  suppose  this  similarity  to  be  the  effect  of  chance  ? 
Must  we  not  attribute  the  identity  to  a  common  primeval  and  sacred 
source,  more  remote  than  the  establishment  of  either  nation?  In 
both  nations,  none  but  the  Arch  Judges  and  high  priests  could  wear 
the  breast-plate  of  lights  and  perfections"  [Urim  and  Thummim]. 

**  It  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  Portal  that  from  the  remotest  times, 
color  had  a  symbolical  meaning ;  and  that  remarkable  analogies  ex- 
ist in  regard  to  the  mystical  acceptation  of  every  color,  among  the 
Persians,  Indians,  Chinese,  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans, 
preserved  through  the  middle  ages  of  Christianity — the  last  relics  of 
which  remain  to  our  day  in  Heraldry. 

"  The  study  of  primitive  arts  and  doctrines,  whether  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  writing,  or  to  the  sources  of  the  Unity  in  Trinity,  identi- 
cal with  the  fountain  springs  of  our  sublimest  concepUoxvs,  X^atda  Vj 
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different  roads  invariably  to  the  same  point,  the  common  primeval 
origin  of  all  things ;  and  attests  that  the  Gk)d  of  Israel  was  the  God 
of  the  Brahmins;  the  God  of  the  Chaldeans  ;  as  Champollion's  dis- 
coveries enable  us  to  hope,  that  shrouded  under  the  vail  of  the  sanc- 
tuary he  wsLS  likewise  the  Deity  of  those  who  were  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  early  Egyptians.'' 

In  chronological  computations  Mr.  Gliddon,  though  sufficiently 
obedient  to  the  popular  sentiment,  as  to  adopt  the  Septuagint  era  of 
the  Flood,  yet  distinctly  avers  that  it  is  too  contracted.  "  If  one  thou- 
sand more  years  could  be  shown  admissible  by  Scripture,  there  is  no- 
thing in  Egypt  that  would  not  be  found  to  agree  with  the  extension." 
Yet  this  Septuagint  computation  allows  1000  more  years  than  the 
one  commonly  employed. 

III. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  book  Mr.  Gliddon  devotes  several  pages 
to  finding  out  the  Egyptian  roots  for  some  of  the  proper  names  used 
in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis.  Ham  is  from  khem  **  the  dark  twin  ;" 
Shem  from  shemmo  the  stranger,  or  as  a  Hebrew  term  "  the  white 
twin,"  Canaan  is  derived  from  Kanana,  a  barbarian  country ;  Miz- 
raim  is  a  Hebrew  plural  term  (erroneously  set  down  dual)  signifying 
fortresses;  Phut  is  traced  to  Niphaiat,  "  the  country  of  the  nine  bows," 
or  Libya ;  Cush,  the  epithet  of  the  negro  race,  he  renders  a  barbarian 
country,  a  perverse  race.  "  Caphtor  has  been  ingeniously  traced  to 
Ai-caphtor,  or  covered  land,  possibly  referring  to  the  annual  covering 
of  Egypt  by  the  waters  of  the  Nilotic  inundation.  Hence  by  elis- 
ion we  obtain  Aicapht  or  Aicopht;  and  by  transmutation  with 
Greek,  Aiguptos,  Egypt;  which  may  derive  some  confirmation  from 
the  Arabic, '  Gypt,*  or  *Gupt,'  or  *Qooft,'  in  relation  to  our  word  Copt. 
In  Sanscrit  Egypt  is  termed  Gupta-shan,  covered  land,  wherein  we 
trace  the  same  root." 

The  Government  of  Egypt,  as  far  back  as  it  is  traced,  was  theocratic. 
Not  priestly,  as  we  now  define  that  function,  but  in  a  more  nobly  ex- 
panded sense.  **  A  theocracy,  or  a  government  of  priests,  was  the 
first  known  to  the  Egyptians  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  this  word 
priests,X\iB  acceptation  that  it  bore  in  remote  times,  when  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  were  also  the  ministers  of  science ;  so  that  they  united 
in  their  own  persons  two  of  the  noblest  missions  with  which  man  can 
be  invested,  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  the  cultivation  of  intelli- 
gence." 

The  sacerdotal  becoming  corrupt  was  superseded  by  a  secular 
government,  which  remains  in  different  forms  till  the  present  time. 
"This  grand  political  revolution  had  over  the  social  welfare  of 
the  nation  an  influence  most  salutary  and  durable.  From  a  sacerdo- 
tal despotism,  that  in  the  name  of  Heaven  exacted  implicit  obedience 
to  the  privileged  members  of  the  hierarchy,  the  Egyptians  passed  under 
the  authority  of  a  temporal  civil  monarchy,  and  acquired  a  constitu- 
tion that  rendered  them  free  as  well  as  happy." 

The  female  sex  were  appreciated  in  respect  to  their  moral  capabil- 
Ities,  social   virtues^  intellectual  attributes,  and  civil  rights.      The 
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Jewess  never  attained  the  honor  of  her  Egyptian  sister ;  nor  was  her 
nation  as  noble.  In  Egypt,  women  were  priestesses  and  queens  in 
their  own  right.  "  We  have  the  most  positive  and  incontrovertible 
evidence,  in  a  series  of  monuments  coeval  with  Egyptian  events  for 
2500  years,  to  prove  that  the  female  sex  in  Egypt  was  honored,  civil- 
ized, educated  and  as  free  as  among  ourselves ;  and  this  is  the  most  un- 
answerable proof  of  the  high  civilization  of  that  ancient  people." 

"The  royal  authority  was  not  absolute.  The  sacerdotal  order 
preserved  in  their  councils  their  rightful  positions — the  military  were 
there  to  maintain  order  and  to  strengthen  the  monarchy,  but  were 
ci^tzen-soldiers  ;  and  in  the  great  assemblies  {panegyrics),  wherein  all 
religious,  warlike,  civil,  administrative,  commercial,  political,  statisti- 
cal, internal  and  external  affairs  were  periodically  treated  ;  the 
priests,  the  military,  the  corporations,  and  the  people  were  represent- 
ed, and  the  interests  of  all  were  protected." 

According  to  the  old  chronicles,  there  are  three  categories  of 
Egyptian  rulers;  1st,  the  Gods,  Pthah  (Hephestus  or  Vulcan),  Helius 
(the  sun),  and  Chronus  and  the  twelve  divinities,  said  to  have  lasted 
33,984  years  ;  2d,  the  Demigods  ;  and  3d,  the  dynasties  of  men  end- 
ing w^ith  the  Macedonian  conquest.  These  spaces  of  time,  fabulous 
as  they  appear,  indicate  the  ages  of  gold  and  silver.  Indeed  the  Gods 
are  called  auritcB  or  children  of  the  sun.  Aurum  or  gold  is  evident- 
ly derived  from  the  same  term.  The  Demigods  are  also  termed  Mes- 
treans  or  "begotten  of  the  sun."  The  "  reign  of  men"  is  evidently 
the  period  when  idolatry  overspread  the  world. 

We  observe  that  Egyptian  mythology  is  sublimer  than  the  Grecian. 
Pthah,  their  Vulcan,  is  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the  universe  ;  no  pit- 
iful, deformed  cuckold,  the  scorn  of  the  celestials.  Chronus  is  the 
Deity  of  "time  immeasurable."  But  no  absurd  fiction  of  descent 
from  the  Gods  was  entertained  by  Egyptians.  "On  the  contrary  they 
ridiculed  the  Greeks  for  supposing  themselves  to  be  a  heaven-de- 
scended race,  in  a  right  line  of  succession  ;  for  the  Egyptians  were  a 
practical  people  and  a  sensible." 

"  Finally  the  time-honored  chronicles  of  Egypt  carry  us  back  to 
the  remotest  era  of  earliest  periods  ;  and  even  then  display  to  us  the 
w^onderful  and  almost  inconceivable  evidences  of  a  government  or- 
ganized under  the  rule  of  one  monarch  ;  of  a  mighty  and  numerous 
people  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace;  in  multifarious  abstract 
and  practical  sciences ;  with  well  framed  laws  and  the  social  habits 
of  highly  civilized  life,  wherein  the  female  sex  was  free,  educated 
and  honored  ;  of  a  priesthood  possessing  a  religion,  in  which  the  uni- 
ty of  the  Godhead  and  his  attributes  in  trinities  or  triads,  with  a  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  certainty  of  ultimate  judgment, 
and  a  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  discoverable." 

With  the  subject  of  the  thirty-one  dynasties  we  have  little  to  do, 
as  it  is  not  congruous  to  our  present  purpose.  So  also  the  demon- 
stration that  the  Egyptians  were  of  the  Caucasian  and  not  of 
the  Nigritian  race,  yet  these  subjects  are  interesting  and  entitle  Mr. 
Giiddon's  lectures  to  a  diligent  perusal.  It  still  impresses  us  with 
the  melancholy  conviction  of  how  much  is  lost.  The  arts  and  sci- 
ences were  practiced  in  the  land  of  Ham,  quarries  were  vioxVl^^^ 
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mines  opened  and  explored,  temples  built,  and  we  are  destitute  of 
their  history.  The  papyri  of  Manetho  are  probably  lost  forever  ;  nor 
have  we  much  hope  ever  to  acquire  the  books  of  Hermes.  Yet  what 
we  have  learned,  all  points,  whether  we  will  have  it  so  or  not,  in  the 
precise  direction  indicated  by  the  scribe  of  the  New  Church.  And  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  make  these  historical  reminiscences  seem  fabu- 
lous, it  is  worth  a  notice  that  whenever  in  cotemporary  nations  a  re- 
ference is  made  to  Egyptian  annals,  it  never  contradicts,  but  con- 
firms the  statements  made  by  the  fragments  of  Egyptian  records 
now  extant. 

Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  race  is 
traceable  to  the  people  of  the  Nile?  Abraham  was  a  Chaldean  and 
Chaldea  was  an  Egyptian  colony.  The  first  chapters  of  Genesis  fol- 
low an  Egyptian  model.  The  Noatic  flood,  fifteen  cubits  above  the 
highest  mountains,  resembles  a  Nilotic  inundation  which  rose  above 
its  usual  height,  and  exceeded  its  usual  extent.  The  names  also  indi- 
cate a  copying  from  Egyptian  records.    But  we  forbear  conjecturing. 

We  hope  that  as  future  explorations  are  made,  more  confirmatory 
evidences  may  be  found  ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  convince  a  wil- 
ful skeptic.  But  for  the  weak  in  faith,  whose  honesty  is  great,  but 
perceptions  feeble — for  them  would  we  write  and  speak.  It  is  a 
charity  to  feed  them,  and  to  afford  them  confirmations  which  will  serve 
them  as  a  defence  against  antagonistic  spirits.  And  we  regard  it  as 
of  the  Divine  Providence  that  at  the  present  time  a  series  of  explora- 
tions are  going  on  in  the  countries  of  remotest  antiquity,  the  results 
of  which  are  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  Heaven's  chosen  seer. 

A.  W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jefferson VI LLE,  Indiana,  Nov.  16th,  1851. 

PROP.    BUSH, 

In  a  back  No.  of  the  N.  C.  Repository  for  this  year  is  an  editorial  item  on  Spirit- 
ual Manifestations,  or,  the  opening  of  the  interior  sight,  and  an  invitation  given  to 
any  in  possession  of  facts  on  this  subject,  to  offer  them.  When  I  read  the  article  I 
thought  of  a  leaf  in  my  diary  which  recorded  something  of  the  kind,  and  which  oc- 
ourrSi  in  my  early  life  before  I  ever  heard  of  a  New  Church. 

I  have  copied  it  just  as  I  then  wrote' it  down,  word  for  word ;  if  it  may  servo  any 
use  in  making  up  the  article  you  speak  of,  I  offer  it  freely. 

I  was  in  my  seventeenth  year,  engaged  in  teaching  a  small  school  in  the  country 
district  where  I  was  brought  up,  when  I  was  taken  suddenly  sick  with  a  fever,  and 
my  thoughts  was  arrested  to  think  on  death.  T  felt  unprcnarcd  to  enter  a  world 
of  spirits,  and  I  sought  earnestly  for  mercy  at  the  hand  of  God.  I  knew  that  I  had 
not  been  "  bom  agam,"  and  I  cried  constantly  to  the  Lord  that  I  might  be  born  of 
the  Spirit,  and  my  sins  forgiven.  Fierce  disease  was  preying  upon  my  body,  the 
development  of  a  moral  malady  which  lay  festering  within.     The  streams  of  life 
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were  poisoned  with  hereditary  evil,  and  thej  broke  forth  from  their  heart-prison, 
and  soul  and  body  I  saw  and  /elt  to  be  one  mass  of  vileness  and  depravity.  Mj 
little  world  of  mind,  that  I  had  thought  so  wise  and  good,  was  as  a  nest  of  unclean 
birds,  an  unsightly  field  of  iniquity,  where  were  evils  and  plagues,  and  roots  of  bit- 
terness. I  murmured  against  my  God,  while  I  called  upon  him  for  mercy,  and  in 
my  pain  I  could  not  be  patient,  for  evil  tempers  and  feelings  ruled  over  me,  and  I 
had  no  more  innocence  or  love  or  peace.  The  more  I  cried  unto  God,  the  farther 
did  he  seem  removed  from  mo.  Inmostly  I  wished  to  do  right,  but  there  was  a 
deadly  strife  within,  an  armed  power,  that  resisted  every  effort  at  self-control,  and 
I  groaned  more  desperately  unoer  the  thraldom  of  sin,  than  the  long  and  painfully 
protracted  sufferings  of  the  body.  All  my  soul  became  a  void  and  thick  darkness, 
yet  the  mercy  of  Jehovah  brooded  over  the  abyss.  Of  all  the  world  I  felt  myself 
most  wretched  and  depraved.  For  weeks  and  months  I  fluctuated  between  Ufe 
and  death,  for  when  the  fever-crisis  past,  dangerous  pulmonary  symptoms  appeared. 
However,  my  constitution  triumphed,  and  I  Sowly  recovered.  The  turbulence  of 
my  wayward  passions  also,  in  a  measure,  subsidecl ;  but  I  found  not  the  peace  I 
sought,  and  a  settled  gloom  gathered  over  my  soul !  Penitence,  tears,  and  prayer, 
were  my  only  relief  or  solace.  My  form  was  bowed  together,  and  my  food  was  as 
the  taste  of  ashes  and  wormwood.  I  said  there  is  no  ransom  for  my  soul,  and  des- 
pair planted  its  deadly  fangs  within  me,  and  I  seemed  gradually  sinking  into  apit^ 
to  be  forever  lost.  The  promises  of  the  Word  were  not  for  me^  and  darkly  dfied 
within  me  every  ray  of  hope  and  light,  which  had  hitherto  sustained  me  above  the 
dread  aby%s.  I  was  alone  in  my  grief  and  woe,  and  there  was  none  to  deliver. 
Thus  did  I  sink  in  the  deep  waters.  "  The  weeds  were  wrapped  about  my  head — 
the  earth  vrith  its  bars  was  around  me  forever."  Yet  there  was  a  voice  within  mo, 
crying  as  did  David,  "  Oh,  Lord,  I  heseecfi  thee,  deliver  my  soul:^ 

But  I  continued  steadily  reading  the  Word  and  religious  tracts.  One  day  the 
name  Jesus  attracted  my  attention.  It  seemed  to  brighten  and  glitter  as  I  looked 
upon  it  I  mentally  exclaimed,  "  I  wiU  supplicate  Jesus."  I  entered  a  room  alone, 
and  fastened  the  door.  I  feU  upon  my  face,  and  cried,  "  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  on 
me.T  Oh,  help  me,  or  I  perish.  But  here  will  I  lie  till  thou  dost  make  me  whole. 
If  I  perish,  I  will  perish  at  thy  feet.  Night  closed  in  upon  my  prostrate  form.  I 
continued  crying  till  my  soul  was  spent.  There  was  not  another  word  in  my  mouth 
to  speak.  Still  and  hushed  as  that  silence  which  reigned  in  heaven  was  all  within 
me !  I  knew  not  what  had  befallen  me !  I  thought  "  How  dreadful  w  this  place,'''' — 
would  it  were  the  gate  of  heaven  to  me.  Slowly  I  raised  my  body  from  its  prostra- 
tion, and  my  soul,  in  its  humiliation,  rested  in  the  "  God-man."  For  thirty-eight 
hours  was  I  kept  in  this  profoundly  still  and  quiet  state,  until  the  Sabbath  mommg 
came.  I  went  to  church  for  the  first  time  since  my  illness.  I  went  through  the 
morning  service^  with  my  open  book  of  prayer,  and  when  the  sermon  commenced, 
1  bowed  my  head  upon  tne  slip  in  front  of  me,  that  I  might  listen  undisturbed,  and 
instantly  I  lost  my  outer  consciousness!  My  spiritual  sight  was  opened  !  Lo!  I  saw 
the  Lord.  With  great  wonder  and  astonishment  I  exclaimed — it  is  Jesus !  Jesus ! 
"  Thou  art  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand,  and  the  one  altogether  lovely."  Oh, 
that  countenance !  That  celestial  body  !  In  form  a  man,  in  feature  God  I  As  I 
gazed  intently  upon  the  Divine,  just  above  me,  a  little  at  the  right,  a  voice,  as  of  an 
angel,  was  heard  in  mine  ear,  saying — "  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far 
is  tny  sins  separated  from  thee." 

As  I  still  wondered  and  adored,  from  this  form  divine  proceeded  rays  of  lisht 
flowing  down,  and  infilling  my  soul.  No  language  can  describe  the  sensations  that 
pervwled  me.  My  soul  and  body  seemed  all  wrought  into  light  and  life ! — clear, 
luminous,  crystal-like  and  without  weight.  When  I  returned  to  consciousness, 
they  were  leaving  church.  I  rose  to  foUow,  but  felt  no  floor  or  ground.  I  seemed 
gliding  above  the  earth,  and  love  unutterable  filled  me  full.  I  reached  home.  ^  I 
enteral  my  room.  I  took  up  my  Bible.  I  opened  it.  But  lo !  from  between  its 
leaves  there  issued  a  dazzling  flame,  like  as  or  the  finest  particles  of  pure  gold !  It 
80  glittered  that  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  then  the  book,  and  pressed  it  to  my  heart  and 
worshiped !  Again  I  opened  it,  curious  to  understand  the  great  phenomenon,  and 
lo  !  its  glittering  was  lite  rays  of  light,  shining  like  burnished  silver.  In  profound 
and  deep  acknowledgment  again  I  bowod^  and  worshiped  and  adored !     Surely  this 
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was  a  heavenly  revelation,  and  from  the  Lord  alone.  Those  were  happy,  happy  days, 
that  followed,  and  I  said  to  those  around  me,  *^  Draw  near,  all  ve  that  fear  the  Lord, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  hath  done  for  my  soul !"  There  is  out  one  God,  and  his 
name  Jesus !  He  is  in  the  inmost  of  our  being,  and  it  requireth  but  only  a  certain 
f  tate  to  see  kirn. 


AN  ERROR  CORRECTED. 

Bath,  Dec.  1851. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^Will  you  allow  a  small  space  in  your  columns  to  be  occupied  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  an  erroneous  representation  which  has  been  sent  forth  to 
the  New  Church  public,  and  reiterated  inadvertently,  we  conclude,  by  one  of  your 
correspondents  ? 

In  an  article,  a  second  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Repository,  on  Mr.  De  Charms^  "  Report  on  the  Trine  in  the  Ministrv,"  over  the  sig- 
nature of  "  A.  W."  we  notice  the  following  paragraph,  viz  :  *^The  12th  Convention 
was  held  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  the  hist  time  the  Church  in  this  quarter  ever 
went  into  the  motion  of  making  rules  of  order  for  the  New  Church  in  this  country." 

"  The  Bath  Society  in  Maine  reported  their  Institution  on  the  Boston  conjugial 
plan,  by  Mr.  T.  Worcester."  Mr.  De  Charms  objects  to  this  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness, because,  first,  an  ordaining  minister  has  no  more  right  to  do  so  than  a  distin- 
guished personage  had  to  offer  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  the  Lord  if  he  would 
fall  down  and  worship  him  j  secondly,  oecause  the  rule  is  devised  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Worcester,  as  our  law-giver,  without  reference  to  the  Word,  or  the  writings  of  Swe- 
denborg  j  thirdly,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Lord's  way  of  forming  Societies  of  the  New 
Church.  They  come  into  such  forms  '  as  from  themselves.'  There  is  just  as  much 
need  of  ordainmg  ministers  to  institute  flocks  of  birds,  or  herds  of  cattle." 

On  turning  to  the  report  in  question,  we  find  that  the  quotations  here  indicated, 
are  correctly  made,  and  the  whole  paragraph  seems  to  be  a  fair  representation,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  of  the  contents  of  about  seven  pages  of  that  report,  which  are  occupied 
to  prove  the  prevalence  here  of  a  mysterious  conjugial  theory^  and  "  the  episcopal  ten- 
dency in  the  measures  of  our  Eastern  brethren." 

Speaking  of  the  "  peculiar"  manner  in  which  the  formation  of  the  Bath  Society 
was  conducted,  the  author  of  the  report  says  :  "  There  is  no  question  in  our  mind 
that  it  flows  direct  from  the  conjugial  theory,  whether  the  originator  of  that  theory 
and  the  devisor  of  this  order  [Mr.  Thomas  Worcester]  thought  so  or  not." — P.  239. 

The  formation  of  the  Boston  Society  is  alluded  to  as  "  a  transaction  somewhat  simi- 
lar," but  let  it  be  remembered  that  that  transaction  took  place  about  eleven  years 
earlier,  and,  a  considerable  time,  we  believe,  before  the  conjugial  theory,  so  called, 
was  agitated,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carll,  who  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  have  favored  any  such  theory,  at  that  time.  But  the  author  of  the  report 
goes  on  to  say ;  "  Here,  therefore,  in  the  Institution  of  the  Boston  Society,  the  prin- 
ciple, first  came  into  form  and  into  sight.  A  similar  transaction  in  first  forming  a 
Society  of  the  N.  Church,  in  England  or  in  this  country,  had  never,  we  believe,  oc- 
curred before.  It  took  its  rise  with  those  who  originated  the  theory  of  a  conjugial 
relation  between  a  pastor  and  his  society.  It  germinated  and  sprung  up  in  the  samo 
soil,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  first  sprouts  of  that  theory  which  we  saw. 
We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  a  sucker  from  that  theory,  as  a  bulb  or  root, 
and  we  therefore  aver,  that  the  existence  of  this  principle  in  the  Rules  of  Order  of 
the  Greneral  Convention  notp^  is  proof  that  the  conjugial  theory  is  still  carried  out  as 
existing  in  the  constitution  of  that  body — all  the  verbal  renunciations  of  that  theory 
by  the  originator  of  it  himself,  and  all  the  official  disclaimers  of  its  existence  or 
Operation  in  the  Convention,  which  may  have  been  made  by  his  minions,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." — P.  240. 

Now,  we  shall  not  presume  to  deny  to  the  writer  of  said  report,  the  possession  of 
that  deep  penetration  which  is  capable  of  scanning  the  first  springs  of  action  in 
others,  and  of  judging  more  correctly  of  their  motives  and  purposes,  than  they  can 
do  themselves;  nor  are  we  at  all  concerned  to  disprove  the  existence  of  the  "  conju- 
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gial  theory^^  in  the  Convention.  But  we  are  concerned  to  promote  the  prevalence  of 
tmth  and  charity,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  object  to  those  statements  quoted 
from  the  report,  so  far  as  they  f^  to  impute  to  Mr.  Thomas  Worcester  and  others, 
from  the  Boston  Society,  who  assisted  and  participated  on  the  occasion  of  constitut- 
ing the  Receivers  in  Bath,  a  regular  society  of  the  N.  Church,  according  to  any  "  Bos- 
ton conjugial  plan^  or  **  device.^^  We  object  to  all  this  as  gross  misrepresentation,  and 
we  deprecate  the  whole  tenor  and  apparent  aim  of  it  and  its  context,  as  injurious 
aspersion,  being  apparently  designed  and  calculated  to  place  one  section  of  the  Re- 
ceivers in  this  country  in  an  offensive  and  disadvantageous  light  before  their  breth- 
ren in  this  and  other  countries,  and  a  manifest  departure  from  the  Divine  rule  of  es- 
timating others  by  the  conformity  of  their  lives  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  method  of  procedure  adopted  at  Bath  did  not  in  any  ma- 
terial point  originate  with  Mr.  Worcester,  or  any  member  of  the  Boston  Society,  and 
we  arc  entirely  satisfied  that  no  idea  of  any  thing  which  may  be  called  a  conjugal 
theory,  entered  the  thought,  or  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  Bath  receivers  on  thia 
occasion. 

Our  present  object  is  not  to  vindicate  Mr.  Worcester,  and  our  other  Boston  breth- 
ren, nor  shall  we  attempt  to  refute  the  assumption  that  the  Bath  Society  was  insti- 
tuted according  to  a  conjugial  theory  or  principle.  We  trust  that  the  laws  peculiar 
to  the  marriage  of  good  and  truth  might  have  had  some  influence  over  the  transac- 
tion in  question,  weU  knowing  that  those  laws  are  most  interior  and  universal,  and 
that,  on  their  providence,  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  very  heavens  depend. 

W^hen  the  paragraph  quoted  from  the  Repository  first  arrested  our  attention,  we 
thought  it  unworthy  of  notice  or  refutation,  concluding  that  it  would  soon  pass  into 
oblivion ;  but  meeting  lately  another  aspersion  against  the  Eastern  brethren  of  the 
N.  Church,  and  especially  those  of  Boston,  which,  on  glancing  at  the  above  Report, 
was  found  to  have  originated  there,  and  which  we  must  regard  as  neither  according 
to  truth  or  charity,  we  realized  more  than  before  that  a  great  majoi*ity  of  the  Re- 
ceivers at  this  time  are  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  erroneous  representations  made 
of  transactions,  .purposes,  and  motives  existing  in  the  Church  20  or  30  years  back,  and 
that  charity  may  demand  some  effort  for  their  protection ;  for  we  have  had  occasion, 
repeatedly,  to  deprecate  the  manifestation  in  tne  same  quarter,  of  an  apparent  dis- 
position to  place  in  an  offensive  light  the  Receivers  in  New  England,  and  we  have 
Deen  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  power  which  a  determined  purpose  of  fining  a 

E articular  point  has  seemed  to  give  to  an  individual  to  twist  and  turn  incidents, 
aving  no  real  beiuring  upon  it,  to  his  aim,  evincing  a  degree  of  apparent  insanity 
and  bundness  to  the  real  truth,  which  renders  the  subject  of  them,  wherever  met 
with,  most  truly,  an  object  of  pity. 

With  regard  to  any  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  ministers  to  be- 
come "  law-givers,''  or  **  devisers"  of  rules  for  the  government  of  others,  subsequent 
to  the  perioa  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  the 
author  of  the  Report  appears  to  have  evinced  a  full  share. 

In  the  year  1829,  the  small  number  of  Receivers  in  Bath,  very  nearly,  if  not  all, 
members  of  Congregational  Calvinistic  Churches,  and  hereditarily,  as  well  as  by  edu- 
cation, very  free  of  any  Episcopal  tendencies— perhaps  five  men  more  so  could 
hardly  be  met  with  than  were  the  five  males  of  this  nucleus— had  lone  been  strug- 
gling to  rise  above  their  own  doctrinal  prepossessions,  with  a  strong  sphere  of  bitter 
opposition  around  them,  such  as  is  hardly  any  where  to  be  met  with  now,  while  but 
yery  few  Receivers  existed  in  the  State,  or  even  in  New  England,  to  sympathize  with 
them,  and  but  one  organized  Society  to  extend  to  them  countenance  and  support. 
They  at  length  found  themselves  so  far  liberated  and  united,  and  resolute,  trusting 
in  the  Lord,  as  to  withdraw  from  their  old  connexions,  and  decide  on  opening  a 
meeting  for  religious  Sabbath  worship,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances,  in  due 
time,  01  a  Society  of  the  N.  J.  Church. 

Free  as  they  felt  in  this  movement,  all  their  sentiments  prompted  them  to  seek  the 
sympathy,  countenance,  and  co-operation  of  others,  on  the  joyful  occasion  of  ^  their 
commg  together,  "  as  from  themselves,"  to  form  a  communit;^  desirous  of  attaining, 
both  internally  and  externally,  something  of  the  order  peculiar  to  the  human  form, 
and  tiiey  were  at  the  same  time  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  propriety  of 
haying  the  occasion  solemnized  in  a  religious  manner,  and  by  an  ecclesiastical  func- 
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tionary ;  and  for  these  purposes  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Society,  through 
their  pastor,  expressing  their  "  desire  to  become  constituted  a  Society  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,"  and  requesting  their  aid  for  such  purpose. 

In  compliance  with  this  application,  the  Boston  Society  passed  resolutions,  re- 
questing the  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  their  pastor,  to  proceed  to  i^ath,  and  elected  de- 
legates to  accompany  him  for  the  purpose  proposed. 

On  arriving  at  Bath,  Mr.  Worcester  was  consulted  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
he  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed  on  the  occasion,  to  which  he  replied,  as  is  very 
well  remembered,  in  substance,  that  he  had  no  plan  or  mode  to  propose,  and  in  turn 
asked  what  ideas  we  entertained  respecting  it ;  when  it  was  suggested  as  a  natural 
and  common  sense  course,  that  '■'■  masmuch  as  a  letter  had  been  addressed  by  the 
Bath  receivers  to  the  Boston  Society,  and  acted  on  by  the  latter,  it  might  be  well, 
on  opening  the  meeting,  first,  to  read  that  letter,  and  the  consequent  doings  of  the 
Boston  Society  ]  then  that  he  should  announce  the  presence  of  himself  and  dele- 
gates, for  the  purpose  of  complying,  making  inquiry  if  the  Bath  receivers  were  de- 
sirous and  ready  to  proceed  in  the  business  of  the  occasion,  which  being  signified  by 
the  candidates  rising,  and  the  record,  in  which  were  inscribed  the  articles  of  faith 
of  the  N.  J.  Church  already  signed,  being  handed  to  him,  he  should  proceed  to  read 
those  articles  in  the  presence  of  the  meeting,  and  on  their  being  assented  to  by  the 
Bath  receivers,  they  should  be  pronounced  "  a  regularly  constituted  society,"  &c. 

To  this  Mr.  Worcester's  reply  was,  that  "  he  saw  no  objection ;  it  seemed  orderly, 
and  if  it  suited  us,  as  we  had  no  precedent,  it  was  well  to  adopt  it,"  or  to  that  effect. 
We  distinctly  remember  being  struck  with  the  unassuming  manner  with  which  the 
subiect  was  treated  by  him.  Mr.  Worcester,  in  conducting  the  meeting,  accord- 
ingly having  read  the  articles  of  faith,  pronounced  the  following  interrogations,  viz : 

"  Ist,  Do  you  believe  in  these  Doctrines  ? 

"  2d,  Do  you  wish  to  live  according  to  them  1 

"3d,  Andf,  do  you  form  yourselves  mto  a  society  for  that  purpose  ?" 

So  much  for  the  agency  of  Mr.  Worcester  in  "  devising"  the  form  of  proceeding, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  ho  had  any  more  in  any  of  the  introductory  movements. 
The  five  brethren  who  constituted  the  male  portion  of  the  Bath  receivers,  had  no 

Sretensions  but  to  plain  practical  common  sense,  enlightened  in  some  degree  by  the 
awning  light  of  the  New  Dispensation ;  but  it  may  in  truth  be  said  of  one  of  their 
number,  and  one  of  the  earliest  readers  in  this  country,  but  now  departed,  that  he 
possessed  a  nice  discernment  of  external  order,  and  had  some  experience  in  the 
practices  which  prevail  with  other  fraternal  communities  as  the  effect  of  a  common 
or  general  influx  from  the  heavens^  and  the  fact  that  these  proceedings  have  been 
somewhat  extensiveljr  approved  and  followed  since,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
affording  as  much  evidence  that  they  were  orderly  and  correct,  as  that  they  were 
from  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  any  mdividual,  or  the  result  of  any  preconceived 
theory,  as  the  report  labors  to  make  it  appear ;  but  which  we  regard  as  preposterous 
and  absurd,  and  even  worse. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  add,  for  we  have  already  much  exceeded  the 
limits  we  intended,  that  we  deeply  regret  having  had  occasion  to  make  some 
of  the  personal  allusions  we  have  done,  but  we  have  done  it  under  a  conviction  that 
it  is  quite  time  a  more  full  and  frequent  expression  should  be  made  of  sentiments 
which  are  extensively  prevalent  in  the  Church,  to  rebuke  that  spirit  of  crimination 
and  re-crimination — that,  sitting  in  judgment  upon,  and  condemning  the  personal, 
but  unessential  opinions  and  practices  of  others;  and  raking  up,  coloring,  and 
sending  forth  to  the  world,  as  evidence  of  present  states  and  views,  the  fruits  of 
those  which  may  have  long  since  passed  away — a  spirit  and  practice  which  have 
too  much  prevailed  in  this  country,  though  entirely  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
N.  C.  principles.  Rather  let  us  fulfil  the  true  mission  of  the  Newchurchnian,  by 
ajfinniug  that  truth,  in  living  according  to  it,  and  rejoicing  that  a  diversity  exists 
amongst  us  as  tending  to  that  variety  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  so  long  as 
in  the  main,  the  aim  is  right ;  for,  if  all  stood  on  the  same  point  of  view,  the  com- 
pass of  vision  would  be  comparatively  limited,  and  would  contract  still  more  in  pro- 
portion to  our  tenacity  of  the  imperfect  appearances  within  the  perview  of  our  own 
personal  range.  Let  us  remember  that  good,  and  not  truth,  is  the  first  essential  of 
the  Church — that  without  the  former,  the  latter  cannot  exist,  and  that  true  charity 
affords  the  only  soil  in  which  a  sound  faith  can  germinate,  live,  and  grow. 

An  Original  Msmber  of  the  Bath  Society. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEW  CHURCH  BOOKS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1851. 

PROFESSOR    BUSrf, 

Dear  Sir^ — It  is  my  intention  to  visit  the  towns  between  this  and  Albany.  Can 
you  give  me  the  names  of  persons  interested  in  the  N.  C.  who  live  on  the  railroad 
or  within  twenty  miles  of  it  T  If  you  will  do  so,  you  will  confer  a  favor,  and  assist 
me  in  performing  a  use.  Also,  please  give  me  any  information  which  you  think 
will  be  of  use. 

Please  send  the  Repository  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  to  Buffalo.  The  package  of  back 
numbers  which  you  sent  to  Detroit  was  received.  You  may  consider  mo  a  sub- 
scriber for  next  year,  and  I  will  try  and  send  you  the  money  soon. 

If  you  think  the  following  report  will  be  of  use,  you  may  print  it  in  the  Reposi- 
tory. Several  persons  who  read  the  former  reports  have  requested  me  to  contmue 
them. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important  uses  for  the  New  Church  to  perform  at  the 
present  time  is  the  distribution  of  the  books.  If  all  the  persons  who  are  now  inter- 
ested in  the  New  Church  were  asked  what  first  directed  their  attention  to  the  Hea- 
venly Doctrines,  a  lar^e  proportion  of  them  would  reply  that  it  was  something 
which  they  read.  And  nearly  all  would  say  that  they  obtained  most  of  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Doctrines  from  books. 

During  the  last  six  weeks  I  have  sold  264  books  for  592  53.  The  books  sold  are 
as  follows :  8  True  Christian  Religion ;  17  Book  of  Doctrines ;  23  Heaven  &  Hell ; 
8  Divine  Providence  j  8  Divine  Love  &  Wisdom;  2  Apocalypse  Revealed;  4  Conju- 

Pial  Love ;  9  Sacred  Scripture,  White  Horse,  and  Summary  of  the  Prophets  and 
salms,  bound  together ;  13  Earths  in  the  Universe ;  9  Heavenly  Doctrine  and  Brief 
Exposition,  bound  together :  8  Last  Judgment ;  5  Life  of  Swcdenborg,  byHobart; 
18  Do.,  by  Rich  [Detroit  eoition]  ;  1  Worship  &  Love  of  God  ;  6  Way  to  a  Know- 
ledge of  the  Soul;  16  Books  for  Children  ;  15  Bush's  Reasons ;  9  Heat  &  Light;  1 
Weddine  Ring ;  1  volume  of  Bushes  Swedenborg  Library ;  2  Bush's  Letters  to  a 
Trinitarian ;  9  Antediluvian  History  j  2  Growth  of  the  Mind ;  2  Human  Progress ; 
6  Two  Worlds ;  6  Weller  on  Marriage ;  7  Religious  Philosophy,  including  Des 
Goays,  Parson^s  Essays,  and  Influx,  bound  together ;  3  Regenerate  Life ;  6  Bruce  on 
Marriage ;  3  Dictionary  of  Correspondences ;  15  Cosmogenia,  or  Philosophy  of  the 
World ;  1  Index  to  the  Arcana ;  2  Religious  Philosophy,  by  Des  Guays ;  3  Im- 
mortal Fountain ;  1  Doctrine  of  the  Lord  ;  1  Doctrine  of  Life ;  1  Influx ;  2  Coronis ; 
1  name  for  the  N.  C.  Messenger ;  1  name  for  the  Medium. 

More  than  half  of  these  were  sold  in  Detroit,  which  proves  that  the  circulation 
and  reading  of  the  books  may  be  very  much  increased  by  carrying  them  to  the  peo- 
ple, even  in  places  where  they  are  kept  for  sale. 

One  man,  a  Newchurchman,  bought  between  $3  and  $4  worth ;  and  I  suppose  he 
has  not  bought  a  N.  C.  book  before  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  He  had  none  ex- 
cept two  or  three  volumes  of  Sermons.  He  has  a  family  of  children  growing  up 
around  him,  and  these  books  will  no  doubt  be  very  useful.  The  reason  why  he  has 
not  bought  any  before,  is,  that  he  has  not  felt  able  to  pay  the  high  prices  which 
have  been  charged  for  them.  And  on  this  occasion  he  would  not  have  bought  more 
than  one  or  two,  if  he  had  not  been  attracted  by  the  low  prices. 

He  showed  his  books  to  an  acquaintance,  and  informed  him  of  the  prices,  and 
this  man  came  more  than  a  mile  one  stormy  night  to  find  me,  and  get  some  books. 
He  was  afraid  if  he  did  not  come  then,  that  I  should  be  gone,  and  he  would  lose  the 
opportunity  of  getting  them  at  those  low  prices.     He  also  bought  about  $3  worth. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  books  were  sold  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  Doc- 
trines. Visiting  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  I  sold  some  books  to  a  young  lawyer.  Two 
or  three  days  aner  I  was  visiting  on  another  street,  and  called  on  a  young  man,  who 
said  he  had  borrowed  one  or  two  books  of  the  lawyer,  and  was  reading  \^^\sl.     ^^ 
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also  bought  another  book,  and  inyited  me  to  call  again.  These  persons  have  not 
before  read  the  N.  C.  writings. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  Nov.  I  attended  the  Calhoun  County  N.  C.  Quarterly 
Meeting  in  Battle  Creek,  and  sold  $16  worth  of  books.  I  also  sold  $6  worth  in  the 
cars  on  my  way  out,  and  $1  worth  returning.  I  first  went  through  the  cars  and 
distributed  about  ICK)  of  the  "  Address  to  the  People  of  Michigan  and  Northern  In- 
diana ;"  and  as  I  passed  through  again  to  get  my  books,  a  gentleman  saluted  me, 
and  inquired  if  I  was  not  "  acting  contrary  to  N.  C.  principles,  by  trying  to  dissemi- 
nate the  Doctrines  in  this  way.'^  Said  he,"  ^^  I  have  recently  been  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  there  informed  by  a  N.  C.  minister  that  they  do  not  approve  of  this  mode 
of  operations ;  that  the  brethren  in  the  West  sometimes,  do  it,  but  in  the  East  they 
do  not  regard  it  as  iudicious."  I  remarked  that  we  believe  these  are  important 
truths^  defidgned  for  tne  good  of  all  who  can  receive  them,  and  that  therefore  we 
think  it  is  our  duty  to  use  all  proper  means  to  make  them  known,  for  there  are 
some  in  every  community  who  can  receive  them.  He  replied,  '^  I  think  so,  too,  and 
I  believe  these  writings  have  been  kept  too  much  covered  up  under  a  bushel,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  brought  out,  and  made  generally  known."  He  bought  a 
copy  of  Heaven  &  Hell,  and  recommended  the  books  to  the  gentleman  sitting  with 
him,  and  he  bought  the  Life  of  Swedenborg,  by  Hobart.  I  conversed  two  or  three 
hours  with  other  persons,  and  sold  books  to  at  least  a  dozen  individuals.  One  gen- 
tleman bought  $2  worth,  and  was  ver^  ^lad  to  get  them. 

At  the  meeting  one  of  the  brethren  informed  me  that  a  book  which  I  sold  in  a 
village  a  short  time  before,  had  ^^  set  one  man  all  on  fire."  Said  he  :  ^^  It  was  just 
the  thing  for  him ;  he  read  it,  and  believed  it,  and  went  to  a  Newchurchman  to 
borrow  more."  I  was  informed  that  the  book  which  he  bought  was  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, which  proves  that  we  cannot  tell  which  book  will  be  most  useful.  I  seldom 
sell  the  Last  Judgment  as  an  introductory  work,  but  if  persons  want  it  I  let  them 
have  it. 

I  am  selling  the  books  at  low  prices.  True  Christian  Religion,  $1  25 ;  Heaven  & 
Hell,  50  to  60  cents ;  Book  of  Doctrines  costs  me  62  cents,  and  I  frequently  sell  it 
for  50.  Hobart's  Life  of  Swedenborg  costs  50  cents,  and  I  often  sell  it  for  the  same. 
The  Heavenly  Doctrine,  boimd  with  the  Doctrine  of  the  Lord,  or  Brief  Exposition, 
in  neat  red  and  blue  cloth,  costs  24  cents,  and  I  sell  it  for  25.  I  design  to  make  the 
books  pay  for  themselves.  Perhaps  I  receive  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  more  than  the 
cost.  I  intend  to  report  accurately  at  some  future  time.  If  the  use  cannot  be  sus- 
tained without  high  prices,  I  think  it  cannot  be  with  high  prices  \  for  if  the  books 
should  be  held  at  the  former  retail  prices,  the  sales  would  be  very  much  diminished. 
Since  April  1,  I  have  sold  1961  books  for  $573 ;  but  if  they  had  been  held  at  the 
usual  retail  prices,  I  think  I  should  not  have  sold  more  than  1200  books  for  $400. 
I  depend  for  support  upon  the  contributions  of  those  who  favor  the  use.  An  ac- 
count of  receipts  and  expenses  has  been  kept,  and  will  j^robably  be  reported  at  some 
future  time.  In  behalf  of  the  use.  I  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  assistance 
which  has  been  rendered  by  brethren  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  also  in  Chicago. 

On  my  way  from  Detroit  I  spent  a  short  time  in  Cleveland  and  vicinity,  and  sold 
$14  worth  of  books.  A  person  to  whom  I  sold  books  last  summer  informed  me 
that  they  have  been  very  useful.  He  lent  them  around,  and  one  man  has  become 
a  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  by  reading  the  books,  and  conversing  with 
the  lender. 

That  these  books  may  lead  many  to  the  Fountain  of  Love  and  Wisdom,  and  there- 
by make  them  happy,  is  the  desire  of 

Yours,  sincerely, 

H.  M.  Saxton. 
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MISS  BREMER  ON  THE  SPIRIT  KNOCKINGS. 

North  Swanzcy,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1851. 

Br.  Bush  : — In  the  Dee.  number  of  the  Repository;  Miss  Bremer  gives  her  opinion, 
Tery  frankly,  of  the  "  Spirit  Knockings."  Now,  opinions  never  alter  facts.  It  is 
wonderM  now  a  little  popolarity  vrill  give  to  some  folks  great  boldness,  not  to  say 
impudence.  It  may  be  awed,  what  docs  Miss  Bremer  know  about  the  laws  of  or- 
der and  ^iritual  manifestations  1  It  is  very  easy  to  go  with  the  popular  cry,  it  is 
all  humbug,  or,  at  most,  evil  spirits.  But  it  will  not  1^  very  easy  for  one  like  me  to 
give  heed  to  the  scandals  of  a  mere  novel  reader  and  vnriter,  against  the  spiritual 
manifestations  which  our  blessed  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  in  this  our  glorious  day.  It  is  said  that  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses,  every  thing  shall  be  established.  Now,  the  writer  of  this  article,  through 
the  mercy  of  the  Lora,  has  three  ways  by  which  he  knows,  that  good  spirits  may, 
and  dos  knock  to  him,  and  may  also  knock  to  others ;  and  he  may  add,  a  lourth  way, 
which  is  proof  of  the  verity  oi  the  thing.  And,  moreover,  those  who  have  evil  and 
low  spirits  knocking  to  them,  call  them  in  by  the  means  of  the  low  physical  and 
spiritual  company  which  they  call  about  them.  The  three  senses,  i.  e.,  seeing,  hear- 
ing, and  feelmg.  The  writer  of  this  article,  has  seen,  heard,  and  felt  spirits  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  both  obscurely  and  clearly.  In  the  mean  time,  rappingr 
have  been  in  my  study,  on  my  table,  on  my  books  and  writings.  The  spirits  seen, 
have  testified ;  the  spirits  heard,  have  testified  ;  and  the  spirits  felt  have  testified  to 
the  verity  of  the  spirit  rappings.  We  could,  if  called  upon,  give  tomes  of  testimony 
to  the  verity  of  the  phenomenon  in  question.  Hundreds  come  to  hear  us  preach  from 
time  to  time,  beine  sent  there  by  the  Lord  through  the  medium  of  rapping  spirits, 
which  spirits,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  always  bear  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
N.  C.  (K)ctrines.  Hundreds  of  N.  C.  books  have  been  bought  in  pursuance  of  the 
advioe  of  rapping  spirits.  The  possibility  of  spirits  rapping  audibly  is  proved  from 
the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Worcester,  of  Framingham,  and  we 
think  the  proof  incontestible.  The  word  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  Word  of  the 
Apostles,  prove  the  verity  of  the  spiritual  rapping. 

That  the  Word  of  the  Lord  testifies  to  the  spiritual  rappings,  is  obvious  from  the 
following :  ^*  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you :  for  unto  him  who  knocketh, 
it  shall  be  opened.  Behold !  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ;  if  any  one  will  open 
the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me."  And  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Apostles  believed  that  angels  knocked,  in 
that  they  believed  that  it  was  not  Peter  that  knocked,  but  his  angel.  This  is  a  great 
subject :  but  I  must  come  to  a  close,  by  saying,  had  Miss  Bremer,  or  any  others,  who 
ridicule  the  rappings,  heard,  seen,  and  felt,  one  half  of  what  the  writer  of  the  above 
article  has  of  that  truly  wonderful  phenomenon,  there  would  bo  no  more  ridicule 
heard  from  their  lips  or  pen ;  but  they  would  sit  in  silence,  until  they  had  learned  a 
lesson  from  Him  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  and  who  makcth  His  angels  spir- 
its, and  His  ministers,  a  flame  of  nre,  to  minister  to  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation. 

Eleazer  Smith. 


The  following  is  from  a  venerable  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  whose 
correspondence  has  before  enlivened  our  pages,  and  whose  reception  of  the  doctrines  is 
becoming  d.iily,  we  believe,  more  full  and  decided.  The  query  proposed  at  the  close  we 
regard  as  one  of  grout  practical  moment,  and  we  should  be  gratified  to  receive  from 
some  of  our  correspondents  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subjict  as  a  question  of  N.  C. 
casuistry,  in  the  determination  of  which  multitudes  in  similar  circumstances  feel  a  deep 
interest. 

C Park,  Dec.  31,  1851. 

My  D£ar  Bbother,-   I  think  the  Now  Church  Repository  ought  to  be  BuataAnn^  \a 
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the  end  that  the  true  Philosophy  and  Theology  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  may  be  ex- 
tensively made  known ;  and,  particularly,  that,  as  illustration  from  the  Lord  through 
his  providences,  and  by  his  Word  and  spirit,  shall  be  given,  it  may  be  freely  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Church  itself.  It  has,  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  my  acquaintance  with  the  New  Church,  appeared  to  me  that  the  writers,  since 
Sweaenborg,  have  succumbed  too  much  to  the  old  church  authorities.  What  is  it 
to  a  Nowchurchman  what  Paul  and  Peter  and  John  have  written  as  men  not  inspir- 
ed with  absolute  truth  ?  If  their  inspiration  was  not  infallible,  then  their  writings 
most  be  judged  by  the  Word,  and  not  the  Word  by  them.  They  are  not  authority  ; 
they  are  to  be  received  only  so  far  as  they  aid  to  illustrate  the  Word.  The  Word 
IS  the  standard  of  truth  and  the  only  standard ;  and  Swedenborg  is  the  only  ade- 
quate expositor.  The  Word  understood  in  the  light  of  Swedenborg  is  the  only  safe 
guide  to  the  New  Church.  If  there  shall  be  horeafler  a  revealer  oithe  sense  of  the 
celestial,  as  there  has  been  of  the  spiritual — when  such  revcalcr  shall  be  able  to 
confirm  his  mission  by  the  diffusion  of  celestial  light,  as  Swedenborg  has  his  by 
the  communication  of  spiritual  light,  we  will  then  accept  the  addition,  and  rejoice 
in  the  greater  fulness;  but  let  the  Church  be  on  its  guard  in  yielding  to  imagina- 
tions on  this  subject.  The  probability  is,  that  the  celestial  church  will,  for  the  pre- 
sent, live  in  the  heart  of  the  spiritual  church  without  distinct  manifestation. 

I  am  waiting  for  further  light  to  know  my  duty.  Where  I  am,  I  perceive  I 
can  be  useful  by  ^adually  opening  to  my  hearers,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it,  Di- 
vine Truth.  But  it  must  be  done  without  mention  of  the  name  of  Swedenborg.  Is 
it  right  to  do  good  in  this  covert  way  ?  Shall  I,  in  appearing  less  enlightenea  than 
I  am,  thereby  injure  my  own  state  before  God  ?  I  see  not  how  I  could  reasonably 
hope  to  do  much  eood  as  a  publicly  acknowledged  Newchurchman.  In  my  present 
relation  I  can  declare  and  illustrate  much  truth  to  hundreds  every  Sabbath ;  but 
should  I  come  out  as  a  Newchurchman,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  I  could  hope  to  preach 
to  but  few,  if  at  all.  Will  it  be  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  a  little  imperfectly  ? 
Am  I,  in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word,  a  hypocrite,  S  for  good  I  appear  to  oe  what  I 
am  not? 

Yours,  &c., 

C.  P. 
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1. — Liter  ART  Reminiscences  ;  from  the  Autobiography  of  an  English  Opium-Eater, 
By  Thomas  De  Quincey.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  E^ea  &  Fields.    2  vols.,  1851. 

The  name  and  fame  of  De  Quincey  may  be  so  little  familiar  to  our  readers  that 
many  of  them  may  be  obliged  to  tax  their  own  ^^  literary  reminiscences,^'  and  tax 
ihem  in  vain,  too,  to  call  up  such  a  celebrity  to  their  minds.  Even  those  who  may 
have  heard  of  or  read  the  *^  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater,-'  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able books  in  the  language,  may  not  have  been  aware  of  De  Quincey's  being  the  au- 
thor, as  it  is  in  fact  but  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  he  has  taken  that 
place  in  Elnglish  literature  which  he  is  doubtless  destined  long  to  hold.  His  works 
have  appeared  within  a  year  past  from  the  press  of  Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  the 
most  exquisite  style  of  typography,  and  are  rapidly  working  their  way,  by  their  in- 
comparable grace  and  nervousness  of  diction,  to  the  very  apex  of  popular  favor. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  the  work  before  us  opens  with  the  dedication  of  twelve 
pages  to  the  subject  of  Swedenborg  and  one  of  his  most  distinguished  advocates,  and 
it  is  this  fact  rather  than  its  literary  merit  which  has  won  it  a  notioe  in  our  book 
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department.  We  like  to  keep  our  readers  advised  of  all  the  various  phases  which 
the  New  Church  or  its  apostles  may  from  time  to  time  assume  in  the  estimate  of  the 
w<n-ld  and  its  wise  ones.  The  commencement  of  the  "  Reminiscences^^  presents  us 
with  the  following  specimen  : 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1801,  whilst  yet  at  school,  that  I  made  my  first  literary  ac- 
quaintance.    This  was  with  a  gentleman  now  dead,  and  little,  at  any  time,  known 
in  the  literary  world ;  indeed,  not  at  all ;  for  his  authorship  was  confined  to  a  de- 
partment of  religious  literature  as  obscure  and  as  narrow  in  its  influence  as  any  that 
can  be  named — viz.  Swedenborgianism.     Already,  on  the  bare  mention  of  that  word, 
a  presumption  arises  against  any  man,  that,  writing  much  (or  writing  at  all)  for  a 
body  of  doctrines  so  apparently  crazv  as  those  of  Mr.  Swedenborg,  a  man  must  have 
bid  adieu  to  all  good  sense  and  manliness  of  mind.     Indeed,  this  is  so  much  of  a 
settled  case,  that  even  to  have  written  against  Mr.  Swedenborg  would  be  generally 
viewed  as  a  suspicious  act,  requiring  explanation,  and  not  very  easily  admitting  of 
it.     Mr.  Swedenborg  I  call  him,  because  I  understand  that  his  title  to  call  himiself 
*  Baron,*  is  imaginary ;  or  rather  he  never  did  call  himself  by  any  title  of  honor — 
that  mistake  having  originated  amongst  his  followers  in  this  country,  who  have 
chosen  to  designate  nim  as  the  *■  Honorable'  and  as  the  ^  Baron*  Swedenborg.  by  way 
of  translating,  to  the  ear  of  England,  some  one  or  other  of  those  irrepresentable  dis- 
tinctions, Legations- Rath^  Ho/rath,  &c.,  which  are  tossed  about  with  so  much  pro- 
fusion in  the  courts  of  continental  Europe,  on  both  sides  the  Baltic.     For  myself,  I 
cannot  think  myself  qualified  to  speak  of  any  man's  writings  without  a  regular  ex- 
amination of  some  one  or  two  among  those  which  his  admirers  regard  as  his  best  per- 
formances.    Yet,  as  any  happened  to  fall  in  my  way,  I  have  looked  into  them ;  and 
the  impression  left  upon  my  mind  was  certainly  not  favorable  to  their  author.    They 
laboreo,  to  my  feeling,  with  two  opposite  quahties  of  annoyance,  but  which  I  believe 
not  uncommonly  found  united  in  lunatics — excessive  dulness  or  matter-of-factness  in 
the  execution,  with  excessive  extravagance  in  the  conceptions.     The  result,  at  least, 
was  most  unhappy ;  for,  of  all  writers,  Swedenborg  is  the  only  one  I  ever  heard  of 
who  has  contrivea  to  strip  even  the  shadowy  world  beyond  the  grave  of  all  its  mys- 
tery and  all  its  awe.     From  the  very  heaven  of  heavens,  he  has  rent  away  the  veil ;  no 
need  for  seraphs  to  '  tremble  while  they  gaze  ;*  for  the  familiarity  with  which  all 
objects  are  invested,  makes  it  impossible  that  even  poor  mortals  should  find  any 
reason  to  tremble.    Until  I  saw  this  book,  I  had  not  conceived  it  possible  to  carry 
an  atmosphere  so  earthly,  and  steaming  with  the  vapors  of  earth,  into  redons  which, 
by  early  connexion  in  our  infant  thoughts  with  the  sanctities  of  death,  nave  a  hold 
upon  the  reverential  affections  such  as  they  rarely  lose.      In  this  view,  I  should  con- 
ceive that  Swedenborg,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  for  him  to  become  a  popular  author, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  become  immensely  mischievous.      He  would  dereligionize 
men  beyond  all  other  authors  whatsoever." 

This  paragraph,  occurring  as  it  does  in  the  very  outset  of  the  work,  when  the 
reader's  interest  is  fresh,  his  attention  awake,  and  his  memory  tenacious,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  fix  upon  his  mind  a  prejudicial  impression,  that  he  will  scarcely  fail  to 
carry  with  him  through  life,  unless  circumstances  should  chance  to  throw  in  his 
way  some  such  correction  as  we  could  fain  wish  to  administer  in  the  present  connec- 
tion. The  critique  is  not  intrinsically  of  much  weight,  nor  entitled  to  disturb  the 
confidence  of  those  who  have  done  what  the  writer  evidently  has  not — to  wit :  ^ven 
Swedenborg's  writings,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a  thorough  and  candid  examina- 
tion. But  the  extract  has  an  invidious  and  disparaging  air  about  it,  calculated  to 
produce  an  injurious  impression  upon  the  casual  reader,  of  which  every  fair  mind 
would  be  glad  to  be  disabused  if  it  could  be.  With  this  aim  we  are  prompted  to 
offer  a  few  per  contra  remarks. 

The  Reminiscent  appears  to  be  solicitously  on  his  guard  against  giving  Mr.  Swe- 
denborg more  than  hia  due,  on  the  score  of  honorary  compellation)  a&  li%  \&  <^«iX^^ 
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to  inform  his  readers  that  his  frequent  title  of  "  Baron,"  is  purely  imaginary^  baring 
originated  in  a  "  mistake"  on  the  part  of  his  followers,  who  were  disposed  to  mag- 
nify some  petty,  presentable  distinction,  very  common  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  into 
a  high-sounding  epithet,  that  would  give  a  fictitious  eclat  to  his  name.  Now,  the 
fact  upon  this  head  is  simply  this :  Swedenborg  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora ;  his  name  changed  from  Swedborg  to  Swedenborg,  by  which  his  nobility  was 
signified,  and  he  thenceforward  took  his  seat  with  the  nobles  of  the  equestrian  order 
in  the  triennial  assemblies  of  the  States.  This  did  not  constitute  him,  technically,  a 
"  Baron,"  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  was  hereby  constituted  a  noble- 
man, and  would  have  been  called  a  ^^  Lord"  in  Great  Britain  j  but  the  prevalence  of 
feudal  ideas  in  most  of  the  coimtries  of  Europe,  where  the  great  distinction  was  an- 
ciently between  "Barons"  and  peasants,  or  serfs,  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  the  title 
in  question,  which  is  at  present  seldom  applied  to  him  by  his  advocates.  It  is,  evi- 
dently, no  great  misnomer,  though  intrinsically  of  very  little  moment,  as  Swedenborg 
himself  says  of  it,  when  speaking  in  his  letter  to  Hartley,  of  the  various  prerogatives  of 
his  rank :  "  For,  what  far  exceeds  them,"  says  he,  "  I  have  been  called  to  a  holy  office 
by  the  Lord  himself,  who  most  graciously  manifested  himself  in  person  to  me,  his 
servant,  in  the  year  1743,  when  he  opened  my  sight  to  the  view  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  granted  me  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  spirits  and  angels,  which  I 
enjoy  to  this  day  (1769 — 26  years)." 

The  claim  here  asserted  to  spiritual  intercourse  and  a  divine  illumination  is,  doubt- 
less, the  great  stumbling  block  with  all  the  impugners  of  the  illustrious  Swede,  and 
the  main  barrier  to  that  candid  examination  of  his  works,  which  De  Quincey  himself 
acknowledges  to  be  requisite  to  an  adequate  judgment  of  the  man.  Yet,  it  is  clear, 
in  his  own  case,  that  he  was  incapacitated  for  such  a  judgment.  His  testimony  is 
ruled  out  of  court  by  his  own  decision.  "  I  cannot  think  myself  qualified  to  speak 
of  any  man^s  writings,  without  a  regular  examination  of  some  one  or  two  among 
those  which  his  admirers  regard  as  his  best  performances."  Well,  and  does  he  say 
that  he  took  this  method  to  qualify  himself  for  pronouncing  an  equitable  sentence  ? 
"  Yet,  as  any  happened  to  fall  in  my  way,  I  have  looked  into  them ;  and  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  my  mind,  certainly  was  not  favorable."  And  why  should  it  have  been  ? 
How  could  the  impression  well  have  been  otherwise  than  unfavorable  with  one  who 
obviously  contented  himself  with  mere  transient  glances  and  broken  perusals  of  writ- 
ings which  require,  for  a  fair  estimate,  the  most  deliberate  and  patient  investigation  ? 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  respect  is  due  to  the  verdict  of  "  dullness"  and 
"extravagance,"  in  the  disclosures  made  of  the  astounding  phenomena  of  the  other 
life  ?  How  can  such  narratives  be  dull,  whatever  the  style,  provided  they  be  true  ? 
And  the  question  of  their  truth  is  the  real  question  with  which  the  objector  has  to 
do.  As  to  "  extravagance  in  the  conceptions,"  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  that 
the  soberest  description  of  the  realities  of  heaven  and  hell,  should  appear  extravagant 
to  one  who  has  not  studied  with  some  degree  of  attention  the  laws  of  pyschology 
upon  which  they  depend,  and  which  have  of  late  years  become  far  more  developed, 
than  at  the  period  to  which  De  Quincey  refers ;  although  one  would  think  that  his 
ovm  opium-bred  visions  would  have  read  to  him  a  lesson  of  credence  on  this  head, 
which  could  not  easily  have  been  gainsay ed. 

But  Swedenborg  "  has  contrived  to  strip  even  the  shadowy  world  beyond  the 
grave,  of  all  its  mystery  and  all  its  awe."    Here,  alas !  is  the  real  pinch.      The  un- 
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seen  world  bas  been,  indeed,  a  *^  shadowy  world  ;*^  and  sucb  do  the  great  mass  of 
men  prefer  it  should  remain.  Bat  Swedenborg,  speaking  as  he  was  moved  by  his 
supernatural  experience,  has  not  suffered  it  thus  to  remain.  He  has  torn  away  the 
veil,  and  instead  of  innocuous  shadoics  has  disclosed  an  array  of  substantial  and  eter- 
nal realities,  calculated  to  awaken  a  sensual  world  from  its  slumbers,  as  with  the 
trumpet-peal  of  judgment.  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending,  and  it  is 
from  this  source  and  this  alone,  that  he  is  likely  to  become  *^  immensely  mischievous^' 
as  some  men  count  mischievousness,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  popular.  Hence  it 
is  that  he  bids  fiiir  to  "  dereligtonize  men  beyond  all  other  authors  whatever.''  True, 
indeed  it  is,  that  his  revelations  are  likely  to  make  sad  havoc  of  that  religion  which 
consists  with  a  gross  ignoring  of  the  interior  structure  of  man's  nature,  and  of  the 
laws  by  which  his  life,  i.  e.  his  life's  love  in  this  world,  works  out  his  destiny  in  the 
next ;  and  the  sooner  this  result  is  accomplished,  the  better.  When  his  sublime  and 
supremely  rational  dbclosures  of  the  allotment  of  souls  in  the  other  life  have  sup- 
planted the  vague  and  sentimental  fancies  that  now  prevail  on  the  subject^  it  will  be 
seen  whether  familiarity  with  the  scenes  depicted,  "  will  leave  poor  mortals  nothing 
to  tremble  at.^  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  Belshazzar  had  nothing  to  tremble  at 
when  the  mystic  writing  on  the  wall  was  decyphered. 

But  this  harsh  and  disparaging  estimate  of  Swedenborg  we  can  forgive  to  the 
author  for  the  sake  of  the  admirable  sketch  which  he  has  given  of  the  character, 
person,  and  domestic  life  of  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  a  man  to  whom  the  N.  C.  can 
never  fail  to  look  up  with  the  profoundcst  respect  as  one  of  its  earliest  propaga- 
tors and  brightest  lights.  Who  can  but  be  grateful  that  such  a  testimony  as  the 
following  is  elicited  from  one  whose  general  impression  of  the  system  of  Swedenborg 
would  doubtless  have  predisposed  him  to  a  lower  estimate  of  the  mental  and  moral 
worth  of  his  venerated  friend. 

"  Little  could  this  character  of  Swedenborg's  writings — this,  indeed,  least  of  all — 
have  been  suspected  from  the  temper,  mind,  or  manners  of  my  new  friend.  He  was 
the  most  spiritual-looking,  the  most  saintly  in  outward  aspect,  of  all  human  beings 
whom  I  have  known  throughout  life.  He  was  rather  tall,  pale,  and  thin ;  the  most 
onfleshly,  the  most  of  a  sublimated  spirit  dwelling  already  more  than  half  in  some 
purer  world,  that  a  poet  could  have  imagined.  He  was  already  aged  when  I  first 
knew  him,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  which  may  seem  strange  in  con- 
nection with  his  Swedenborgianism,  but  he  was  however  so.  He  was  rector  of  a 
large  parish  in  a  large  town,  the  more  active  duties  of  which  parish  wore  discharged 
by  his  curate ;  but  much  of  the  duties  within  the  church  were  still  discharged  by 
himself,  and  vvith  such  exemplary  zeal,  that  his  parishioners,  afterwards  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary,  or  golden  Jubilee  of  his  appointment  to  the  living,  (the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  is  called  in  Germany  the  silver — the  fiftieth,  the  golden 
jabilee,)  went  farther  than  is  usual,  in  giving  a  public  expression  and  a  permanent 
shape  to  their  sentiments  of  love  and  veneration.  I  am  surprised,  on  reflection,  that 
this  venerable  clergyman  should  have  been  unvexed  by  Episcopal  censures.  He 
might,  and  1  dare  say  would,  keep  back  the  grosser  parts  of  swedenborg's  views 
from  a  public  display  3  but,  in  one  point,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  a  man  so  consci- 
entious to  make  a  compromise  between  his  ecclesiastical  dutv  and  his  private  belief; 
for  I  have  since  found,  though  1  did  not  then  know  it,  that  Swedenborg  held  a  very 
peculiar  creed  on  the  article  of  atonement.  From  the  slight  pamphlet  which  let  me 
into  this  secret  I  could  not  accurately  collect  the  exact  distinctions  of  his  creed ;  but 
it  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  English  Church. 

"  However,  my  friend  continued  unvexed  for  a  good  deal  more  than  fifty  years, 
enjoying  that  j>eace,  external  as  well  as  internal,  which,  by  so  eminent  a  title,  be- 
longed to  a  spirit  so  evangelically  meek  and  dovelike.      1  mention  him  chiefly  for 
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the  sake  of  describing  his  interesting  house  and  household,  so  different  from  all 
which  belong  to  this  troubled  age,  and  his  impressive  style  of  living.  The  house 
seemed  almost  monastic ;  and  yet  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  largest,  busiest, 
noisiest  towns  in  England ;  and  the  whole  household  seemed  to  have  stepped  out  of 
their  places  in  some  Vandyke,  or  even  some  Titian  picture,  from  a  forgotten  century 
and  another  climate.  On  knocking  at  the  door,  which  of  itself  seemed  an  outrage 
to  the  spirit  of  quietness  which  brooded  over  the  place,  you  were  received  by  an  an- 
cient man-servant  in  the  sober  livery  which  belonged  traditionally  to  Mr.  CI 's 

family;  for  he  was  of  a  gentlcman^s  descent,  and  had  had  the  most  finished  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman.  This  venerable  old  butler  put  me  in  mind  always,  by  his 
noiseless  steps,  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  where  the  porter  or  usher  walked  about  in 
shoes  that  were  shod  with  felt,  lest  any  rude  echoes  might  be  roused.  An  ancient 
housekeeper  was  equally  venerable,  eauallv  gentle  in  her  deportment,  quiet  in  her 
movements,  and  inaudible  in  her  tread.  One  or  other  of  these  upper  domestics,  for 
the  others  rarely  crossed  my  path,  ushered  me  always  into  some  room,  expressing,  bj 
its  furniture,  its  pictures,  and  its  colored  windows,  the  solemn  tranquillity  which,  for 
half  a  century,  had  reigned  in  that  mansion.  Among  the  pictures  were  more  than 
one  of  St.  John,  the  beloved  apostle,  by  Italian  masters.     Neither  the  features  nor 

the  expression  were  very  wide  of  Mr.  CI 's  own  countenance ;  and,  had  it  been 

possible  to  forget  the  gross  character  of  Swedenborgs  reveries,  or  to  substitute  for 
these  fleshly  dreams  the  awful  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  one  might  have  imagined 
easily  that  the  pure,  saintly,  and  childlike  evangelist  had  been  once  again  recalled 
to  this  earth,  and  that  this  most  quiet  of  mansions  was  some  cell  in  the  island  of 
Patmos.  Whence  came  the  stained  glass  of  the  windows,  I  know  not ;  and  whether 
it  were  stained  or  painted.  The  revolutions  of  that  art  are  known  from  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  account;  and,  nine  years  after  this  period,  I  found  that,  in  Birmingham, 
where  the  art  of  staining  gliss  was  chiefly  practbed,  no  trifling  sum  was  charged 
even  for  a  vulgar  lacing  of  no  great  breadth  round  a  few  drawing-room  windows, 
which  one  of  my  friends  thought  fit  to  introduce  as  an  embellishment.  These  win- 
dows, however,  of  my  clerical  friend  were  really  *  storied  windows,'  having  Scriptu- 
ral histories  represented  upon  them.  A  crownmg  ornament  to  the  library  or  prin- 
cipal room,  was  a  sweet-toned  organ,  ancient,  and  elaborately  carved  in  its  wood- 
work, at  which  my  venerable  friend  readily  sat  down,  and  performed  the  music  of 
anthems  as  often  as  I  asked  him,  sometimes  accompanying  it  with  his  voice,  which 
was  tremulous  from  old  age,  but  neither  originally  unmusical,  nor  (as  might  be  per- 
ceived) untrained. 

"  Often,  from  the  storms  and  uproars  of  this  world,  I  have  looked  back  upon  this 
most  quiet,  and  believe  most  innocent  abode  (had  I  said  saintly,  I  should  hardly  have 
erred),  connecting  it  in  thought  with  Ltttfe  Gidding^  the  famous  mansion  (in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, I  believe)  of  the  Farrers,  an  interesting  family  in  the  reigns  of  James  I . 
and  Charles  I.  Of  the  Farrers  there  is  a  long  and  circumstantial  biographical  ac- 
count, and  of  the  conventual  discipline  maintamed  at  Little  Gidding.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  rule  at  Gidding — and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Farrers  to  have  trans- 
mitted that  practice  through  succeeding  centuries — that  a  musical  or  cathedral  ser- 
vice should  be  going  on  at  every  hour  of  night  and  day  in  the  chapel  of  the  man- 
sion. Let  the  traveller,  at  what  hour  he  would,  morning  or  evening,  summer  or  win- 
ter, and  in  what  generation,  or  century  soever,  happen  to  knock  at  the  gate  of  Little 
Gidding,  it  was  the  purpose  of  Nicholas  Farrer — a  sublime  purpose — that  always  he 
should  hear  the  blare  of  the  organ,  sending  upwards  its  surging  volumes  of  melody, 
Gods  worship  for  ever  proceeding,  anthems  of  praise  for  ever  ascending,  and  jubi- 
lates echoing  without  end  or  known  beginning.  One  stream  of  music,  in  fact,  never 
intermitting,  one  vestal  fire  of  devotional  praise  and  thanksgiving,  was  to  connect 
the  beginnings  with  the  ends  of  generations,  and  to  link  one  century  into  another. 
Allowing  for  the  sterner  asceticism  of  N.  Farrer — partly  arising  out  of  the  times, 
partly  out  of  personal  character,  and  partly,  perhaps,  out  of  his  travels  in  Spain — 
my  aged  friend's  arrangement  of  the  day,  and  the  training  of  his  household,  might 
seem  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  plans  of  Mr.  Farrer,  whom,  however,  he  might 
never  have  heard  of.  There  was  also,  in  each  house,  the  same  union  of  religion  with 
some  cultivation  of  the  ornamental  arts,  or  some  expression  of  respect  for  them.  In 
each  case,  a  monastic  severity,  that  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  ternii- 
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nated  in  the  gloom  of  La  Trappe,  and  been  softened^  by  English  sociality,  and  by 
the  habits  of  a  gentleman's  education,  into  a  devotional  pomp,  reconcilable  with  Pro- 
testant yiews.     When,  however,  remembering  this  last  fact  in  Mr.  CI 's  case  (the 

fact  I  mean  of  his  liberal  education),  1  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  possibility  of 
one  80  much  adorned  by  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  high-bred  gentleman,  and  one 
so  truly  pious,  falling  into  the  grossness — almost  the  sensuality — which  appears  to 
beeeige  the  visions  of  Swedcnborg ;  I  fancy  that  the  whole  may  be  explained  out  of 
the  same  cause  which  occasionally  may  be  descried,  through  a  distance  of  two  com- 
plete centuries,  as  weighing  heavily  upon  the  Farrers — viz.  the  dire  monotony  of 
daily  life,  when  visited  by  no  irritations  either  of  hope  or  fear — no  hopes  from  ambi- 
tion, no  fears  from  poverty. 

'*  Nearly  (if  not  quite)  sixty  years  did  my  venerable  friend  inhabit  the  same  par- 
aonage-house,  without  any  incident  more  personally  interesting  to  himself  than  a 
cold  or  a  sore  throat ;  and  I  suppose  that  ne  resorted  to  Swedenborg^reluctantly, 
perhaps,  at  the  first — as  to  a  book  of  fairy  tales  connected  with  his  professional 
studies.  And  one  thing  I  am  bound  to  add,  in  candor,  which  may  have  had  its 
weij^ht  with  him,  that  more  than  once,  on  casually  turning  over  a  volume  of  Swe- 
dcnborg, I  have  certainly  found  most  curious  and  felicitous  passages  of  comment — 
passages  which  extractea  a  brilliant  meaning  from  numbers,  circumstances,  or  trivial 
accidents,  apparently  without  significance  or  object,  and  gave  to  things,  without  a 
^A&ce  or  a  habitation  in  the  critic's  regard,  a  value  as  hieroglyphics  or  cryptical 
ciphers,  which  struck  me  as  elaborately  ingenious.  This  acknowledgment  I  make 
not  so  much  in  praise  of  Swedenborg,  whom  I  must  still  continue  to  think  a  mad- 
man, as  in  excuse  for  Mr.  CI .    It  may  easily  bo  supposed,  that  a  person  of  Mr. 

CI 's  consideration  and  authority,  was  not  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  ge- 
neral body  of  the  Swedenborgians.  At  his  motion  it  was,  I  believe,  that  a  society 
was  formed  for  procuring  and  encouraging  a  translation  into  English,  of  Sweden- 
borg's  entire  works,  most  of  which  are  written  in  Latin.  Several  of  these  transla- 
tions are  understood  to  have  been  executed  personally  by  Mr.  CI ;   and  in  this 

obscure  way,  for  any  thing  I  know,  he  may  have  been  an  extensive  author.  But 
it  shows  the  upright  character  of  the  man,  that  never,  in  one  instance,  did  he  seek 
to  bias  my  opinions  in  this  direction.  Upon  every  other  subject  he  trusted  me  con- 
fidentially— and,  notwithstanding  my  boyish  years  (15-lGj,  as  his  equal.  His  re- 
gard for  me,  when  thrown  by  accident  in  his  way,  had  arisen  upon  his  notice  of  my 
fervent  simplicity,  and  my  unusual  thoughtfulness.  Upon  these  merits  I  had  gain- 
ed the  honorable  distinction  of  a  general  invitation  to  his  house,  without  exception 
as  to  days  and  hours,  when  few  others  could  boast  of  any  admission  at  all.  The 
common  ground  on  which  we  met  was  literature — more  especially  the  Greek  and 
Roman  literature ;  and  much  he  exerted  himself,  in  a  spirit  or  the  purest  courtesy,  to 
meet  my  animation  upon  these  themes.  But  the  interest  on  his  part  was  too  evi- 
dently a  secondary  interest  in  tne^  for  whom  he  talked,  and  not  in  the  subject.  He 
spoke  much  from  memory,  as  it  were  of  things  that  he  had  once  felt,  and  Uttle  from 
immediate  sympathy  with  the  author ;  and  his  animation  was  artificial,  though  his 
courtesy,  which  prompted  the  effort,  was  the  truest  and  most  unaffected  possible. 

'*  The  connection  between  us  must  have  been  interesting  to  an  observer ;  for, 
though  I  cannot  say  with  Wordsworth,  of  old  Daniel  and  his  grandson,  that  there 
were  '  ninety  good  years  of  fair  and  foul  weather'  between  us,  there  were,  however, 
sixty,  I  imagine,  at  least;  whilst,  as  a  bond  of  connection,  there  was  nothing  at  all 
that  I  know  of  beyond  a  common  tendency  to  reverie,  which  is  a  bad  link  for  a  social 
connection.  The  little  ardor,  meantime,  with  which  he  had,  for  many  years,  par- 
ticipated in  the  interests  of  this  world,  or  all  that  it  inherits,  was  now  rapidly  de- 
parting. Daily  and  consciously  he  was  loosening  all  tics  which  bound  him  to  earlier 
recollections ;  and,  in  particular,  I  remember — because  the  instance  was  connected 
with  my  last  farewell  visit  as  it  proved — that  for  some  time  he  was  engaged  daily 
in  renouncing  with  solemnity  (though  often  enough  in  cheerful  words),  book  after 
book  of  classical  literature,  in  which  he  had  once  taken  particular  delight.  Several 
of  these,  after  taking  his  final  glance  at  a  few  passages  to  which  a  pencil  reference 
in  the  margin  pointed  his  eye,  he  delivered  to  me  as  memorials  in  time  to  come  of 
himself.  1  ne  last  of  the  books  given  to  me  under  these  circumstances,  was  a  Greek 
*  Odyssey,'  in  Clark's  edition.     *  This,'  said  he,  '  is  nearly  the  sole  book  remaining 
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to  me  of  my  classical  library,  which  for  years  I  have  been  dispersing  among  my 
friends.  Homer  I  retained  to  the  last,  and  the  *  Odyssey,'  by  preference  to  the 
'  Iliad,'  both  in  compliance  with  my  own  taste,  and  because  this  very  copy  was  my 
chosen  companion  for  evening  amusement,  during  my  freshman^s  term  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  whither  I  went  early  in  the  spring  of  1743.  Your  own  fevorite 
Grecian  is  Euripides ;  but  still  you  must  value — ^we  must  all  value  Homer.  I,  even 
old  as  I  am,  could  still  read  him  with  delight ;  and  as  long  as  any  merely  human 
composition  ought  to  occupy  my  time,  I  should  have  made  an  exception  in  behalf 
of  this  solitary  author.  But  I  am  a  soldier  of  Christ )  the  enemy,  the  last  enemy, 
cannot  be  far  off;  sarcinas  colligere  is,  at  my  age,  the  watch- word  for  every  faithful 
sentinel,  hourly  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  to  wait,  and  to  be  vigilant.  This  very 
day  I  have  taken  my  farewell  glance  at  Homer ;  for  I  must  no  more  be  found  seek- 
ing my  pleasure  amongst  the  works  of  man ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  tempted  to 
break  my  resolution,  I  make  over  this  my  last  book  to  you !' 

"  Words  to  this  effect,  uttered  with  his  usual  solemnity,  accompanied  his  gift ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  added,  without  any  separate  comment,  a  little  pocket 
Virgil — the  one  edited  by  Alexander  Cunningham,  the  bitter  antagonist  of  Bentley 
— with  a  few  annotations  placed  at  the  end.  The  act  was  in  itself  a  solemn  one ; 
something  like  taking  the  veil  for  a  nun — a  final  abjuration  of  the  world's  giddy 
agitations.  And  yet  to  him — already  and  for  so  long  a  time  linked  so  feebly  to  any 
thing  that  could  be  called  the  world,  and  living  in  a  seclusion  so  profound — it  was 
but  as  if  an  anchorite  should  retire  from  his  outer  to  his  inner  sell.  Me,  however, 
it  impressed  powerfully  in  after  years ;  because  this  act  of  self-dedication  to  the 
next  world,  and  of  parting  from  the  intellectual  luxuries  of  this,  was  also,  in  fact, 
though  neither  of  us  at  the  time  knew  it  to  be  such,  the  scene  of  hb  final  parting 
with  myself.  Immediately  after  his  solemn  speech,  on  presenting  me  with  the 
*  Odyssey,'  he  sat  down  to  the  organ,  sang  a  hymn  or  two,  then  chanted  part  of  the 
liturgy,  and  finally,  at  my  request,  performed  the  anthem  so  well  known  in  the 
English  Church  service,  the  collect  for  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity  {Lord  of 
all  power  and  mighty  ifc).  It  was  summer,  about  half  after  nine  in  the  evening; 
the  light  of  day  was  still  lingering,  and  just  strong  enough  to  illuminate  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  Stoning  of  the  Proto-martyr,  and  other  grand  emblazonries  of  the  Chris- 
tian which  adorned  the  rich  windows  of  his  library.  Knowing  the  early  hours  of 
his  household,  I  now  received  his  usual  fervent  adieus,  which,  without  the  words, 
had  the  sound  and  effect  of  a  benediction — felt  the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand,  saw 
dimly  the  outline  of  his  venerable  figure,  more  dimly  his  saintly  countenance,  and 
quitted  that  gracious  presence,  which,  in  this  world,  I  was  destined  no  more  to  re- 
visit. The  night  was  one  in  the  first  half  of  July,  1802 ;  in  the  second  half  of 
which,  or  very  early  in  August,  I  quitted  school  clandestinely,  and  consequently  the 

neighborhood  of  Mr.  CI .     Some  years  after  I  saw  his  death  announced  in  all 

the  public  journals,  as  having  occurred  at  Leamington  Spa,  then  in  the  springtime 
of  its  medicinal  reputation.  Farewell,  early  friend:  hohest  of  men  whom  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  meet !  Yes,  I  repeat,  thii-ty-five  years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
I  have  yet  seen  few  men  approaching  to  this  venerable  clergyman  in  paternal  be- 
nignity— none  certainly  in  cnildlike  purity,  apostolic  holiness,  or  in  perfect  aliena- 
tion of  heart  from  the  spirit  of  this  fleshly  world. 

This,  so  far  as  the  venerable  subject  is  concerned,  is  just  what  we  could  have  de- 
sired. As  to  the  author,  we  feel  deep  regret  that  he  should  not  have  prosecuted 
the  investigation  so  far  as  to  have  disabused  himself  of  the  false  impressions  under 
which  he  labored,  especially  when  invited  by  the  "  curious  and  felicitous  passages  of 
comment — passages  which  extracted  a  brilliant  meaning  from  numbers,  circum- 
stances, and  trivial  accidents."  But  with  De  Quincey,  as  with  thousands  of  others 
who  have  merely  dipped  into  the  writings,  the  veil  of  unbelief  was  permitted  to  remain 
Oq  their  eyes,  from  the  lack  of  the  requisite  moral  conditions  for  seeing.  How  fear- 
fully thick  was  that  veil  in  the  present  case,  the  reader  will  too  plainly  perceive 
from  the  following  additional  paragraph  : 
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"It  seems  surprising  that  a  spirit  so  beneficent,  and,  in  the  amplest  sense,  charita- 
ble, could  coalesce  in  any  views  with  Swcdonborg,  who,  in  some  senses,  was  not 
charitable.      Swedenborg  had  been  scandalized  by  a  notion  which,  it  seems,  he 
foand  prevalent  amongst  the  poor  of  the  Continent — viz.,  that,  if  riches  were  a  drag 
and  a  negative  force  on  the  road  to  reli^ous  perfection,  poverty  must  be  positive 
title  per  se,  to  the  favor  of  Heaven.     Grievously  offended  with  this  error,  he  came 
almost  to  hate  poverty  as  a  presumptive  indication  of  this  offensive  heresy  ]  scarcely 
woold  he  allow  it  an  indirect  value,  as  removing  in  many  cases  the  occasions  or  in- 
citements of  evil.     No :  being  in  itself  neutral  and  indifferent,  he  argued  that  it  had 
l>ecome  erroneously  a  ground  of  presumptuous  hope ;  whilst  the  rich  man,  aware  of 
his  danger,  was,  in  some  degree,  armed  against  it  by  fear  and  humility.      And,  in 
tliis  course  of  arguing  and  of  corresponding  feeling,  Mr.  Swedenborg  had  come  to 
liate  the  very  name  of  a  poor  candidate  for  Heaven,  as  bitterly  as  a  sharking  attor- 
ney hates  the  applications  of  a  pauper  client.     Yet  so  entirely  is  it  true,  that  *  to 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure,*  and  that  perfect  charity  *  thinketh  no  ill,'  but  is  gifted 
^  j      ^th  a  power  to  transmute  all  things  into  its  own  resemblance — so  entirely  is  all 
7 '      this  true,  that  this  most  spiritual,  and,  as  it  were,  disembodied  of  men,  could  find 
/      delight  in  the  dreams  of  the  very  *  fleshliest  incubus'  that  has  intruded  amongst  hea- 
venly obiects ;  and,  secondly,  this  benignest  of  men  found  his  own  pure  feelings  not 
outraged  by  one  who  threw  a  withering  scowl  over  the  far  larger  half  of  his  fel- 
ioiT  creatures." 

How  strangely  sounds  this  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  true  genius  of 
the  heavenly  doctrines.  How  gross  and  groundless  the  assertion,  that  Swedenborg 
*^  came  to  hate  the  very  name  of  a  poor  candidate  for  Heaven !"  How  alien  from 
the  truth  that  he  was  "  one  who  thirew  a  withering  scowl  over  the  far  larger  half 
of  his  fellow-creatures !"  And  how  ingeniously  perverse  the  construction  put  upon 
Mr.  Clowes*  devotion  to  the  teachings  of  the  illumined  Seer,  that  it  was  owing 
rather  to  an  excess  of  charity  than  to  an  intelligent  perception  of  truth — rather 
to  an  amiable  weakness  in  the  pupil  than  to  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  mas- 
ter!  To  all  this  the  proper  reply  is  furnished  by  the  simple  citation  of  the  docu- 
ments impugned.  One  has  but  to  turn  to  the  chapter  on  ^*  the  Rich  and  the  Poor 
in  Heaven,"  and  he  meets  with  the  express  declaration,  that  ^^  heaven  is  for  all  who 
live  the  life  of  fitith  and  love,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor."  "  The  poor  do  not  come 
into  heaven  on  account  of  their  poverty,  but  on  account  of  their  life  ]  the  life  of 
every  one  follows  him,  whether  ho  be  rich  or  poor ;  there  is  not  peculiar  mercy  for 
one  more  than  for  the  other ;  he  is  received  who  has  lived  well,  and  he  is  rejected 
who  livest  ill."  At  the  same  time  it  is  beyond  question  that  he  does  aim  distinctly 
to  do  away  the  impression  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  poor  over  the  rich — ad- 
vantages supposed  to  accrue  from  their  poverty  alone.  And  is  this  a  course  justly 
liable  to  exception  1  Do  we  not  find  a  warrant  for  it  in  the  letter  of  the  Levitical 
code  ?  **  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  (Heb.  the  great,  the  mighty,  the  dis- 
tinguished) to  do  evil  y  neither  shalt  thou  countenance  (Heb.  honor)  the  poor  in  his 
cause." — Ex.  xxiii.  2.  3.  The  original  word  dal  rendered  poor  man^  and  signifying 
attenuated,  exhausted,  is  here  probably  put  in  opposition  to  rahbim,  great,  and  mak- 
ing the  sense  to  be,  ^^  Thou  shalt  neither  be  influenced  by  the  great  to  make  an  un- 
righteous decision,  nor  by  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  poor  to  give  thy  voice 
against  the  dictates  of  justice  and  truth.-'  Thus  too  the  ancient  paraphrasts  ]  Chal. 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  pity  the  poor  man  in  his  judgment."  Targ.  Jon.  "  And  the  poor 
who  shall  be  brought  into  judgment  thou  shalt  not  compassionately  respect,  for 
there  is  to  be  no  respect  of  persons  in  judgment."  In  general  there  was  no  doubt 
more  danger  that  the  cause  of  justice  would  be  biased,  and  injury  connived  at  in 
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favor  of  the  rich  than  of  the  poor ;  yet  there  might  he  such  a  thing  as  under  the 
plea  of  charity  in  compassion,  making  a  man^s  poverty  a  shelter  for  his  wrong- 
doing. Now  it  is,  we  think,  the  spirit  of  this  injunction  which  is  to  he  recognized 
in  Swedenhorg^s  teachings  on  this  suhject.  He  would  go  against  the  popular  idea 
that  riches,  in  themselves  considered,  and  apart  from  the  ends  with  which  they  are 
acquired  or  expended,  formed  a  har  all  hut  insuperable  to  admission  into  heaven, 
while  poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  positive 
passport  to  the  celestial  mansions.  "  Poverty,"  our  enlightened  author  tells  us, 
"  equally  seduces  and  withdraws  man  from  heaven  as  wealth :  there  are  very  many 
among  the  poor  who  are  not  contented  vrith  their  lot,  who  seek  for  many  things,  and 
believe  riches  to  be  blessings ;  wherefore  when  they  do  not  receive  them  they  are 
angry,  and  think  evil  concerning  the  Divine  Providence ;  they  also  envy  others 
their  good  things ;  moreover,  they  equally  defraud  others  when  occasion  is  given, 
and  they  also  live  equally  in  filthy  pleasures.  .  .  .  From  these  things  it  may 
be  manifest,  that  the  rich  come  into  heaven  equally  as  the  poor,  and  the  one  as 
easily  as  the  other."  The  contrary  impression  has  doubtless  been  received  from 
ihe  letter  of  the  divine  beatitude — "  Blessed  are  the  poor,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;"  but  a  proper  understanding  of  the  spiritual  import  of  the  terms  ridi  and 
Tpoor  in  the  Word  will  not  fail  to  correct  the  erroneous  view  often  conveyed  by  this 
language  of  the  Saviour.  By  the  rick  are  meant,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  those  who 
abound  in  the  knowledges  of  good  and  of  truth,  and  by  the  poor  those  who  are 
wanting  in  those  knowledges,  and  yet  desire  them.  Thus  explained,  we  can  see 
how  it  is  that  the  poor  are  candidates  for  blessings  which  do  not  accrue  to  the  rich, 
inasmuch  as  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  self-elation  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
those  knowledges  which  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  spiritually  rich. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  gross  is  the  injustice  done  to 
Swedenborg*s  enunciations  on  this  head  by  the  author  of  the  Reminiscences,  although 
it  is  very  improbable  that  our  remarks  will  ever  reach  a  thousandth  part  of  those 
who  need  the  antidote  they  contain.  We  console  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  the 
testimony  borne  above  to  the  distinguished  merits  of  the  disciple,  vnll  go  far  to 
counteract  the  disparagement  of  the  master.  A  character  of  so  much  excellence 
will,  in  spite  of  every  drawback,  speak  the  praises  of  the  system  under  the  influence 
of  which  it  was  formed,  and  that  so  emphatically  as  very  much  to  break  the  force 
of  all  such  objections  as  that  under  consideration. 

2. — The  Nineteenth  Century  ;  or  the  New  Dispensation ;  being  a  brief  Examina- 
tion  of  the  Claims  and  Assertions  of  Emanuel  Swedenhorg.  By  A  Layman.  New 
York  :  John  Allen.     Boston  :  Otis  Clapp.     1851.     12mo.,  pp.  425. 

The  slight  announcement  which  we  have  already  made  of  the  work  has  prepared 
our  readers,  we  trust,  for  a  tone  of  high  commendation  in  what  we  have  further  to 
say  of  it.  The  grand  idea  pervading  the  volume  from  beginning  to  end  is,  that  the 
state  of  the  human  mind  at  the  present  day  is  such  as  imperatively  to  demand  pre- 
cisely that  new  order  of  things — that  ulterior  dispensation — which  Swedcnborg  has 
announced,  and  which  is  now  being  ushered  in.  From  the  moral  exigencies  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live — an  age  of  reason  and  research — the  writer  argues  with  great 
strength  and  conclusiveness,  that  cither  the  Holy  Oracles  must  by  some  means  be 
caused  to  open  their  revelations  with  now  light  and  beauty,  in  a  way  satisfactory  to 
the  rational  powers,  or  there  is  evident  danger  that  in  the  struggle  between  reason 
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and  &itb,  their  authentioitj  will,  by  ihonsandB,  be  ^ven  up.  In  the  place  of  a 
blind  faith  ^ere  is  springing  up  on  every  side  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation, 
an  eager  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  all  things.  Deism  and 
secret  infidelity  prevail  to  a  great  extent ;  the  creeds  of  Christendom  are  void  of 
vitality;  and  the  pulpit  comparatively  powerless.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  presents 
the  sad  spectacle  of  congregations  listening  with  little  interest  to  what  is  delivered 
with  little  life. 

In  this  emergency  "  A  Layman*^  has  come  before  the  Christian  public  with  a  power- 
ful array  of  testimonies  to  the  existence  of  a  grand  desideratum  in  the  religious 
teachings  of  the  age,  amounting  in  fact  to  little  short  of  a  positive  charge  against 
the  prevailing  Church  of  giving  its  children  stones  for  bread  and  scorpions  for  eggs. 
Still  the  impeachment  is  made  in  a  kindly  and  gentle  spirit,  without  asperity  or 
rudeness.  If  a  sore  place  is  touched,  it  is  not  with  lunar  caustic,  but  with  healing 
unguent,  though  the  soreness  may  make  the  patient  sensitive  even  to  that. 

In  bearing  witness,  as  we  cordially  do  to  the  general  ability  and  well-timedness  of 
the  work,  we  would  not  imply  that  it  is  a  profoundly  philosophical  view  of  the 
subjects  discussed,  or  that  the  author's  aim  has  been  to  address  mainly  that,  order, 
of  minds  which  are  most  enlisted  in  a  philosophical  view  of  discussion.  It  is,  in  its 
general  scope,  eminently  popular.  It  directs  its  appeal  to  the  plain  sound  sense  of 
the  masses.  Discarding  all  ambition  and  omateness  of  style,  it  aims  to  work  con- 
viction with  no  eye  to  admiration.  It  goes  straightforward  to  its  great  object,  which 
is  to  expose  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  resources  of  a  consummated  Church  to 
respond  to  the  demands  of  the  science  and  enlightenment  of  the  era  in  which  it  is 
our  lot  to  live.  In  accomplishing  this  task,  the  reader  is  struck  with  the  wide  range 
of  the  author*s  study,  and  the  admirable  tact  with  which  he  brings  everything  to 
bear  upon  the  end  he  has  in  view.  It  would  seem  that  in  all  his  reading,  he  was 
continually  intent,  like  a  lawyer  in  cross-questioning  a  witness,  upon  eliciting  some- 
thing which  should  tell  upon  the  interests  of  the  cause  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 
The  extent  to  which  he  makes  the  existing  systems  of  theology  testify  to  their  own 
defects,  is  surprising.  But  in  thus  exposing  the  barrenness  of  the  old,  he  does  not 
fail  to  set  forth  in  contrast  the  sufficiency  and  adaptcdness  of  the  new.  He  shows 
that  where  the  one  is  poor  the  other  is  rich;  that  where. the  one  is  dark  the  other  is 
light ;  that  where  the  one  is  cheerless  the  other  is  full  of  consolation.  Accordingly, 
in  the  course  of  the  volume,  nearly  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  New  Dispen- 
sation are  in  some  form  introduced  to  the  reader's  notice. 

We  should  be  glad,  did  our  limits  permit  us,  to  make  copious  extracts  from  our 
•*'  Layman's''  pages ;  but  perhaps  the  insertion  of  the  heads  of  his  chapters  will  an- 
swer an  equivalent  purpose. 

"  Introduction ;  Necessity  for  an  Internal  Sense  to  the  Scriptures ;  Necessitv  of 
Discovering  a  Key  to  the  Scriptures ;  Consequences  resulting  to  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion from  Uie  want  of  a  Key  and  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  method  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures ;  Inference  in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  a  New  Revelation  farther 
examin^ ;  The  Creation ;  The  age  of  Happiness,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Race :  The 
Fall  of  the  Race  continued ;  The  Spiritual  World ;  Regeneration  and  Free  Aecncy  ; 
The  Atonement,  or  Reconciliation ;  The  Trinity;  The  Second  Advent;  The  Resur- 
rection; The  Divine  Providence ;  Conclusion.  Appendix. — Davis' Revelations;  The 
Color  and  Civilization  of  the  Ancient  People ;  The  Origin  of  Idolatrous  Worship ; 
The  Deluge ;  Sensationalism  or  Materialism  of  the  Age ;  Swedenborg's  Memorable 
Revelations ;  Illustrations  of  the  End  of  the  Church ;  Life  and  Biography  of  Swe- 
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denborg,  taken  from  the  London  Penny  Cyclopedia ;  Sammary  of  the  Doctrines 
the  True  Christian  Church,  extracted  from  Swedenborg's  Universal  Theology." 

It  is  obvious  that  if  these  subjects  are  treated  at  all  in  the  manner  they  dese 
the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  great  interest  to  the  candid  reader  of  the  Old  Churi 
and  of  little  less  to  the  Newchurchman,  who  must  always  be  anxious  to  know 
is  provided  in  his  name  for  those  who  are  at  present  standing  without.    We  ha —    t 

no  fear  but  that  both  parties  will  be  satisfied  on  the  whole.     There  are,   indei d 

traces  and  indications  interspersed  of  a  first  attempt  at  authorship,  and,  in  some  i^^  w 
minor  points,  a  little  room  to  question  the  writer's  positions,  but  the  wonder  is  tk  ^Bt 
for  a  first  essay  it  should  be  so  competent  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  criticism  unscath&<i. 
From  the  manifest  prevailing  love  of  truth,  from  the  exemplary  diligence,  from  ih^ 
keen  observation,  from  the  sound  judgment  of  the  author,  the  Church  which  he  de- 
lights to  honor  may,  wo  presume,  promise  herself  yet  richer  fruits  in  time  to  come. 


EDITORIAL    ITEMS. 

Chat  with  Subscribers. — The  fourth  year  of  our  Editorial  labors  closed  with  the  issue 
of  the  preceding  No.     We  have  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of  its  success  for  another 
year.     We  speak  of  it  as  an  experiment,  because,  as  there  is  usually  a  considerable  falling 
off  at  the  close  of  each  yenr,  we  are  never  quite  certain  at  the  outset  whether  the  work 
will  be  sustained  to  the  end.      Thus  far  indeed  our  annually  repeated  fears  have  been  in 
good  measure  groundless,  for  which  we  have  reason  to  be  abundantly  grateful  to  our 
friends;   but  there  are  some  causes  which  operate  at  the  present  crisis  to  increase  our 
apprehensions   beyond  those  of  any  former   period.      Of  these  the  prinoipul  is  perhaps 
the  somewhat  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  controversial  vein  of  the  Repository. 
From  numerous  letters  we  are  forced  to  the  inference,  that  a  very  considerable  number 
of  our  readers  are  averse  to  any  thing   of  the  nature  of  controversy,  however  mild  and 
moderate   its   tone,  or  however  intrinsically  important  the  subject  matter  of  discussion. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  remonstrance  on  this  score,  which  is  not  unfrequenily 
addressed  to  us,  we  piesent  to  our  readers  two  or  three  extracts  from  letters  recently 
received : — 

**  Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  belter  to  break  entirely  loose,  as 
well  from  those  who  cling  to  llie  skirts  of  orthodoxy,  on  the  one  hand,  as  thos^e  who  jire  run- 
ning the  wild  chase  of  Davisism,  on  the  other,  and  abandon  controversy  to  the  dis^nples 
of  error  on  both  extremes?  If  they  are  wedded  to  their  idols,  as  seems  to  be  the  cas**, 
let  them  alone.  The  simple  promulgation  of  truth,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most  efficient  mode  of  its  dissemination  to  mankind,  whether  they  will  hear 
or  whether  they  will  forbear,  and  certainly  most  in  harmony  with  the  Heavenly  Doctrines 

wo  profess I  hold  that  the  true  New  Church  mode  of  disposing 

of  error  is  to  give  it  the  "  go-by,"  and  cease  reasoning  and  contend  ing  about  it  altogether. 
We  have  but  merely  to  send  out  the  light  of  truth,  and  wherever  that  penetrates,  error  will 
disappear.  Wherever  that  cannot  penetrate,  error  cannot  be  eriulicnted.  To  witnefs 
the  full  efficiency  of  its  influence  will  of  -course  take  lime,  perhaps  I  might  say  eterniiy." 

Of  a  somewhat  similar  vein  is  the  following  : 

**  My  brother  will  soon  forward  you  my  subscription.  I  felt  almost  determined  to 
withdraw  my  subscription,  for  the  work  does  not  possess  the  character  ih.it  '.  would  like 
it  to  havo.  The  *  Medium*  suits  better  to  hand  to  my  neighbors,  and  to  serve  ;ts  sui  in- 
troduction to  Swedenborg*8  own  writings.     What  interest  do  those  whom  I  would  invite 
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to  the  iavestlgation  of  these  writings  take  in  sach  wild  lacabrations  and  perrersiont  as 
those  of  Fernald*s,  in  adirocacy  of  universal  salvation  ?  Do  these  inquiries  about  Paul, 
'  In  what  light  is  he  to  be  viewed  V  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  deter  others  from 
reading  the  writings?  I  subscribed  for  the  Repository  for  the  public  reading-room  and 
Lyceum*  but  there  are  very  few  numbers  that  will  do  to  be  placed  there.  Your  earlier 
pablications»  made  up  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  writings,  with  your  abie  remarks,  were 
of  the  highest  utility." 

This  is  rather  cold  comfort;  but  then,  as  an  offset,  we  received  on  the  same  day  with 
the  foregoing,  a  letter  from  a  highly  respectable  source,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : 

"  The  communications  of  Mr.  Fernald  on  the  subject  of  the  *  Eternity  of  Evil,'  &o., 
interested  me  so  much  that  I  commenced  preparing  an  article  on  the  same  subject;  but  - 
professional  engagements  intervened.     And  now  the  matter  is  so  much  out  of  date,  and 
bu  been  so  much  canvassed,  that  it  may  be  well  to  let  it  drop." 

Thas  it  appears  that  different  estimates  of  the  same  matter  will  be  formed,  and  that  in 
aiming  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  taste  of  one,  we  are  very  liable  to  come  athwart  the  pre- 
dilections of  another.  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  evident  to  us  that  contro- 
versial articles  are  distasteful  to  a  majority  of  our  readers,  and  as  we  have  given  no 
particular  promise  of  amendment  on  this  score,  we  shall  be  rather  surprised  than  other- 
wise if  there  is  not  for  this  reason  a  very  considerable  subuuction  from  the  names  on  onr 
list  for  the  current  year.  Indeed  a  goodly  number  have  already  announced  to  us  their  in- 
tention on  this  score,  and  for  the  reason  suggested. 

With  others  the  ground  of  discontinuance  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  variety  to  give  zest 
to  the  pages  of  the  work,  and  especially  the  predominance  of  articles  both  long  and  ^ 
heavy.  We  must  confess  in  candor  that  there  has  all  along  been  somewhat  of  a  desider- 
atum on  this  score,  although  we  have  not  seen  precisely  how  to  remedy  it  without 
greatly  diminishing  the  amount  of  original  matter.  We  are  of  necessity  dependent  to  a 
great  degree  on  the  contributions  of  our  friends,  and  must  take  such  as  they  send  us,  or 
•apply  their  place  by  selections,  or  the  effusions  of  our  own  pen,  which  is  more  than  we 
can  well  undertake  to  do.  As  it  is  our  pages  probably  exhibit  more  original  editoria 
matter  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  any  periodical  in  the  country.  Yet  human  power 
has  its  limits,  and  we  are  forced  to  leave  not  a  little  for  others  to  do.  Still,  as  we  think  an 
improvement  in  this  particular  rather  desirable,  we  shall  endeavor  by  degrees  to  bring  it 
about. 

So  of.  other  departments.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  suggestions  made  by  our 
friends,  and  shall  aim  to  act  upon  their  hints  as  fa.«t  and  as  far  as  circumstances  shall 
make  practicable  or  discreet.  In  theory  we  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  the  positive 
enunciation  of  truth  is  more  congenial  with  the  true  spirit,  and  more  promotive  of  the 
true  ends,  of  the  New  Church  than  any  course  of  polemical  debate  in  favor  of  its  doctrines, 
however  logically  triumphant  in  its  results.  But  we  are  still  far  from  abjuring  contro- 
versy in  our  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  for  the  dissipation  of 
error  is  in  its  place  no  less  important  than  the  implanting  of  truth.  Thunder  and  light- 
ning, storms  and  tempests,  the  war  of  the  elements,  are  the  needed  precursors  of  serene 
sktest  and  a  pure  and  wholesome  atmosphere.  It  is,  in  our  view,  a  very  morbid  state  of 
mind  which  would  altogether  repudiate  resort  to  religious  controversy,  and  (hough  our 
pages  have  perhaps  contained  more  of  it  than  were  desirable,  yet  we  have  not  had  at  any 
time  the  design  of  dispensing  with  it  altogether  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  at  present  we 
have  certain  things  of  this  nature  on  hand  of  which  we  cannot  immediately  discharge  our- 
selves. The  papers  of  Prof.  Lewis,  in  reply  to  **  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,"  we  are  bound 
to  insert,  and  when  the  series  is  complete,  we  shall  very  probably  feel  impelled  to  submit 
a  rejoinder,  as  we  perceive  already  several  points  "  between  the  joints  of  the  bam^Uk" 
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wh?re  the  arrow  of  refutation  may  easily  infix  itself;  bat  we  have  pledged  ourselve^K    to 
silence  till  our  opponent  has  reached  his  finale.      So  also  two  or  three  other  topics  w^    do 
not  consider  as  yet  entirely  disposed  of,  but  on  the  whole  our  purpose  is  to  **  alter    ^oor 
voice*'  by  degrees,  and  to  come  nearer  to  the  ideal  standard  of  positive  inculcation  W9\m  mch 
we  have  in  our  own  minds.     We  bespeak  only  a  reasonable  measure  of  indulgence  ^■..nd 
of  patience  on  the  part  of  our  readers. 

From  all  this  our  readers  will  be  able  to  catch  the  contour  of  our  views.     A  consic^^r- 
able  number  of  our  subscribers  for  the  preceding  year  have  fallen  ofi*,  and  still  more  ^A^ill 
probably  follow  their  example;  but  some  new  ones  have  been  added,  and  as  we  have  s 
pretty  strong  confidence  that  our  programme  will  meet  the  approbation  of  liberal-minded 
and  judicious  Newchurchmen,  we  shall  trust  the  omens  of  the  Divine  Providence    fot 
another  year;  and  if  those  who  sympathize  with  us  in  our  plans  and  aims  would  par 
forth  some  little  effort  in  our  behalf,  the  vacant  places  in  our  subscription  list  would  soon 
be  made  good. 

The  highest  i^aytng  number  on  our  books  for  the  last  year  was  about  750.  This  num> 
ber  for  the  present  year  will  be  diminished  about  100,  leaving  our  maximum  number 
about  650.  This,  with  punctuality  on  the  part  of  subscribers,  will  pay  expenses,  and 
leave  a  small  overplus,  but  nothing  like  an  adequate  remuneration.  It  has,  however,  long 
been  our  lot  to  labor  for  a  bart  Muttenancty  and  we  are  still  willing  to  continue  in  the  vine- 
yard of  use  on  the  same  terms* 

At  the  commencement  of  another  year,  we  are  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  looking 
round  with  our  brethren,  and  beholding  the  manifest  tokens  of  the  advances  of  the  Lord's 
New  Church  during  the  twelvemonth  just  elapsed.  The  testimonies  are  indubitable  that 
within  that  space  of  time  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  have  found  their  way  to  hundreds  at 
least  of  minds  previously  unvisited  by  their  light,  unblessed  by  their  consolations.  The 
name  and  claims  of  Swedenborg  are  continually  receiving  a  more  and  more  respectful 
consideration ;  he  is  being  more  and  more  regarded  as  an  authority  in  spiritual  matters, 
especially  where  abnormal  phenomena  suggest  the  value  of  an  authentic  test ;  while  the 
palpable  affinity  between  his  doctrines  and  those  spreading  sentiments  of  justice,  right, 
love  to  the  neighbor,  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  and  charity  towards  all  men,  inspires 
a  growing  conviction  that  the  man  himself  spake  with  a  wisdom  more  than  human,  and 
that  his  teachings  are  no  longer  to  be  made  light  of.  If  the  feeble  efibrts  put  forth  in  and 
through  the  pages  of  the  Repository  shall  have  contributed  in  any  measure  to  this  result, 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  never-ceasing  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  *'  Divine  mercy  of  the 
Lord,"  and  shall  take  it  as  an  earnest  that  our  future  labors  in  the  same  blessed  cause 
will  not  be  without  their  fruits. 

From  the  expos6  made  above  of  the  state  of  our  subscription  list,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  safely  commence  the  new  year,  as  is  oAen  the  wont  of  periodicals,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  new  and  important  improvements  in  our  work.  Such  improvements  necessarily 
involve  expense,  and  increased  expense  our  patronage  does  not  warrant.  The  Repository 
will  exhibit  the  same  general  features  as  heretofore.  Our  original  matter  will  consist  of 
the  free-will  ofierings  of  our  friends,  who  are  prompted  to  seek  a  medium  for  tho  utter- 
ance of  their  thoughts.  In  proportion  to  the  depth  and  intensity  of  holy  aifeciions  in  the 
Church  will  be  the  abundance  of  such  offerings,  and  as  we  have  never  yet  foimd  ourselves 
forsaken  in  this  respect,  so  we  have  no  fears  for  the  future.  This,  however,  does  not  pre- 
clude us  from  expressly  soliciting  the  continuance  of  the  favors  in  this  line  for  which  we 
have  hitherto  had  so  much  occasion  to  be  grateful.  Our  pages  have  from  the  first  been 
liberally  open  to  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  bearing  upon  the  well-being  of  tho  New 
Church,  and  neither  the  pro*t  nor  the  conCt  on  any  topic  have  had  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint.  This  trait  of  freedom  we  design  that  our  pages  shall  still  retain,  both  as  it 
respects  our  own  remarks  as  Editor,  and  the  communications  of  our  fellow-la borers.     At 
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one  time,  it  will  be  whollf  against  oar  settled  purpose  if  the  laws  of  charity  or  coar- 
e  Tiolated  in  regard  to  those  who  may  differ  from  us.  We  have  for  ourselves  pecu- 
ews  on  several  matters  of  social  reform,  church  order,  and  others,  which  we  shall 
:  full  liberty  from  time  to  time  to  enunciate,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  only  ask  that 
ranee  and  candor  of  construction  which  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  evince  towards 
nrho  may  feel  constrained  to  dissent  from  our  opinions. 

feel,  however,  that  we  are  continually  in  danger  of  postponing  the  claims  of  Good 
se  of  Truth,  and  of  making  our  pages  an  arena  of  intellectual  prowess  instead  of  a 
rum  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  of  the  heart.  On  this  score  we  would  invoke  the 
our  correspondents,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  our  readers.  We  would  have 
>hare  with  us,  in  a  kindly  solicitude,  to  give  that  prominence  to  the  demands  of  Love 
I  we  are  ever  prompted  to  bestow  upon  those  of  the  Understanding.  In  this  way 
ay  hope  to  render  our  work  an  auxiliary  to  the  regeneration,  as  well  as  a  minister 
intellectual  interests  of  our  fellow-men. 

ally,  we  are  disposed  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  The  falling  off  numbers 
alluded  to  is  not  likely,  from  all  we  can  see,  to  prevail  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
be  work's  clearing  expenses,  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  our  present  purpose  is 
Ion  in  the  enterprise.  We  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  it  has  been  hitherto  an 
ment  of  good  on  somewhat  of  a  wide  scale,  and  with  the  same  resources  and  succors 
low  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  continue  to  do  so,  and  in  an  increasing  degree. 

m  the  Dec.  No.  of  the  Intellectual  Repository  we  learn  that  the  London  •*  Parlor 
sine,"  No.  15,  a  work  intended  for  the  million,  and  having  a  most  extensive  oir- 
on,  contains  an  article  headed  **  On  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron.  By  Swedenborg." 
quoting  several  paragraphs  from  this  work  of  the  illustrious  Swede,  the  Editor  ex- 
9,  *'  These  are  assuredly  noble  word?,  and  such  as  mark  clearly  Swedenborg*s  prt' 
tent  as  to  the  future  influence  of  metallurgy  on  the  destiny  of  nations.  We  may 
n  vain  in  all  the  authors  who,  before  his  time,  treated  of  this  science,  for  views 
iberal  and  profound.  Although  written  more  than  a  century  ago,  one  might  almost 
ne  these  words  to  be  an  utterance  of  our  day.  It  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  most 
minds  thus  to  speak  the  language  of  posterity  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  whilst  in 
awn  age  they  are  too  ollen  reviled  and  misunderstood,  posterity  treasures  up  their 

*he  Shekinah"  is  the  title  of  a  Quarterly  Review  recently  established  by  S.  B.  Brit- 
>f  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  vital,  mental,  and  spiritual 
omena.  and  the  progress  of  man.     It  is  published  by  Stringer  &  Townsend  in  this 
and  two  Nos.  have  already  appeared.      The  second,  for  Jan.,  1852,  is  before  us. 
9f  its  prominent  departments  is  devoted  to  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  most  distin- 
led  Seers,  and  in  this  No.  Swedenborg  leads  the  van — a  very  beautiful  portrait  ac- 
>anying  the  memoir.     This  memoir,  which  is  from  the  pen  of  an  anonymous  Uni- 
n  clergyman,  is  well  framed,  and  as  the  sum  of  his  testimony  the  writer  says,  *'  from 
e  know  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  we  may  safely  say,  that  as  a  scientific  man  and 
llosophcr,  the  world  yet  waits  to  see  his  equttl.      But  we  learn  from  his  own  testi- 
f,  and  that  of  his  friends,  that  he  regarded  all  his  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  all  his 
>and  studies  in  philosophy,  all  his  wonderful  attainments  in  science,  as  merely  a 
iration  for  his  loQy  spiritual  mission."     In  the  subsequent  series  of  this  department 
ball  probably  have  Jacob  Behmen,  John  Engelbrecht,   the  Maid  of  Orlean.'*,  &c 
other  departments  of  the  work  will  contain  **  Elements  of  Spiritual,"  **  Classification 
>iritual  Phenomena,"  and  *•  Psychometrical  Sketches."    Under  this  latter  head  we 
in  this  No.  Sketches  of  Prof.  G.  Bush,  Horace  Greeley,  Sarah  U.  Whitman^  Bj&s. 
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Theodore  Parker,  Alice  Carey,  and  Virgil  C.  Taylor.  These  sketches  are  delineatioos  of 
character  made  by  holding  a  sealed  letter  against  the  forehead,  when  a  sympathetic 
union  is  entered  into  with  the  writer  which  enables  the  subject  to  make  a  revelation  of 
his  internal  man.  The  "  Skekinah"  does  not,  that  we  can  perceive,  make  the  doctrines 
or  informations  of  the  New  Church  in  spiritual  matters  authoritative,  though  it  evidently 
regards  them  with  general  respect ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  will 
undoubtedly  embody  a  mass  of  materials  that  will  prove  in  many  respects  attractive  to 
the  members  of  that  Church  as  collateral  confirmations  of  its  truths. — Price  $2  per  an* 
num,  in  advance. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  near  2000  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Speeches  delivered  at 
the  public  meeting  of  the  New  Church  at  London  in  August  last  have  already  been  cir- 
culated in  England.  It  makes  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  64  pages,  and  can  be  obtained 
here  at  about  12  1-2  cents  per  copy.  We  cordially  agree  with  tlie  opinion  of  a  writer  in 
the  *'  Intellectual  Repository"  for  Dec,  that  this  Report  *'  is  admirably  adapted  for  giv- 
ing, lendmg,  and  otherwise  circulating  throughout  the  entire  community.  Being  the  re- 
sult of  many  minds,  all  speaking  with  the  same  object,  all  difiering,  yet  all  agreeing, 
like  a  beautiful  chord  in  music,  where  each  note  difiers,  yet  combines  with  all  the  others 
to  produce  the  harmonious  whole.  Respectable  in  appearance,  this  pamphlet  can  with 
propriety  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  drawing-room,  yet  so  low  in  price,  that  it  is  pliiced 
within  the  moat  limited  means.  It  is  well  calculated  for  extensive  purchase  by  the 
affluent,  who,  we  trust,  will  procure  it  by  the  dozen,  and  circulate  it  among  all  classes  by 
every  means  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  them.'*  We  presume,  that  upon  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  Allen,  of  this  city,  or  Mr.  Clapp,  of  Boston,  the  Report  could  be  obtained, 
at  least  after  a  few  weeks,  in  any  quantities. 


OBITUARY . 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Thitrman,  of  Chill icothe,  Ohio,  left  this  for  the  spiritual  world,  on  Sun- 
day, the  14ih  Dec,  1S51,  aged  62  years.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Pleasant  Thur- 
man,  the  mother  of  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Thurman,  lately  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  and  sister  lo  the  Hon.  Wm.  Allen,  ex-Senator  of  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Tliurman  possessed  a  strong  and  well  cultivated  mind.  She  was  ardent  in  her 
attachments,  firm  in  her  principles,  and  kind  and  benevolent  in  her  feelings.  Few 
women  could  speak  and  write  in  a  more  easy,  or  a  more  forcible  and  logical  manner 
than  she. 

Some  twenty-three  or  four  years  ago  she  left  the  Methodist  connexion,  and  avowed  her 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem;  since  which  time  she  has  been  a  zealous 
reader  and  defender  of  these  doctrines.  She  was  the  first,  by  several  years,  to  receive  bap- 
tism into  the  New  Church  at  Chillicothe;  and  has  since  been  respected,  consulted,  and 
loved  by   our  little  society  here  as  a  mother. 

For  many  years  her  frail  tenement  has  served  her  but  imperfectly,  and  several  times 
has  it  come  near  dropping  ofi*,  yet,  although  almost  a  constant  sufiferer,  she  still  retained 
her  lively,  cheerful  disposition. 

On  the  evening  before  hei  death  she  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke  which  deprived 
her  of  speech,  and  probably  of  consciousness.  She  was  thus  saved  the  pain  of  parting 
w  ith  her  friends.    She  needed  no  warning,  for  her  lamp  was  burning. 

A.  D.   S 
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THE  TABERNACLE  SERVICE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPmiTUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  II. 

THE   PRIESTLY   GARMENTS. 

The  general  significancy  of  garments  we  have  shown  to  be  Truths, 
and  the  garments  of  Aaron  the  priest,  in  accordance  with  this,  de- 
note the  Divine  Truths  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  as  adjoined  to  the 
Divine  Good  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  With  thisgeneral  interpreta- 
tion as  a  basis,  we  are  fprepared  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  several  details,  and  first  of 

THE  EPHOD. 

"  And  they  shall  make  the  ephod  of  soldf  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  of  sca'-let,  and 
fine  twined  linen,  with  cunning  work.  It  shall  have  the  two  shoulder-pieces  there- 
of joined  at  the  two  edses  thereof^  and  so  it  shall  be  joined  together.  And«the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  which  is  upon  it,  shall  be  of  the  same,  according  to  the 
work  Uiereof ;  even  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen. 
And  thou  shalt  take  two  onyx-stones,  ana  grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  Six  of  their  names  on  one  stone,  and  the  other  six  names  of  the  rest  on 
the  other  stone,  according  to  their  birth.  With  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone, 
like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones  with  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel :  thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches  of  gold.  And  thou 
shalt  put  the  two  stones  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod  for  stones  of  memorial  unto 
the  children  ci  Israel,  and  Aaron  shidl  bear  their  names  before  the  Lord  upon  his 
two  i^oulderB*for  a  memorial.  And  thou  shalt  make  ouches  of  sold,  ^d  two 
chains  of  pure  sold  at  the  ends :  of  wreathen  work  ihalt  thou  make  uxem,  and  fasten 
the  wreatnen  chains  to  the  ouches." — Ex.  xxviii.  6-14. 

They  shall  make  (he  Ephod^&LC,  Heb.  mB»,  ep/iorf,  Gr.  cK»/i»^a»  shoul- 
der-fiece.  The  original  comes  from  nB»  aphad,  to  bind  or  gird  on^  and 
therefore  signifies  in  general  something  to  be  girded  on ;  bat  as  to  the 

YOL.  Y.  5 
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precise  form  of  the  vestment  itself  it  is  diilicutt  to  gather  from  tz^B" 
words  of  the  niirrative  a  very  distinct  notion ;    and  even  if  we  sil_^ 
ceed  in  this,  we  must  still  depend  mainly  upon  a  pictured  repres^^M 
tatioQ  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it  to  the  reader.     From  an  »- 
tentive  comparison  of  alt  that  is  said  of  the  Ephod  in  the  sacred  te=. 
commentators  are  for  the  most  part  agreed  in  considering  it  as  iw  ~ 
proaching  to  the  form  of  a  short  double  apron,  having  the  two  pa::-  ^ 
connected  by  two  wide  straps  united  on  the  shoulders.     These  a^— ' 
called,  V.  7,  the  two  shoulder-piecex  which  were   to  be  joined  at  t -!R( 
two  edges  thereof;  i.  e,  on  the  very  apex  of  the  shoulders.     Th»« 
junction  was  effected  in  some  way  under  the  two  onyx-stones  and  ^t 
the   precise   point   where  they  rested  upon  the  shoulders.      Thftse 
stones  are  said  by  Josephus  (who  calls  them  "sardonyx-stones")  to 
have  been  very  splendid,  and  Bahr  thinks  that  the  symbolical  signi- 
ficancy  of  the  Ephod  was  mainly   concentrated  in  these  "shoulder- 
pieces,"  which,  like  our  modern  epaulettes,  were  a  badge  of  dignity, 
authority,  command — an  idea  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  the  sequel. 
The  two  main  pieces  or  lappets  of  the  Ephod  hung  down,  the  one  in 
front,  the  other  behind,  but  to  what  length  is  not  stated,  although 
Josephus  says  it  was  a  cubit,  which  would  bring  their  lower  ex- 
tremity about  to  the  loins.     It  seems  to  us  probable  on   tbe  whole 
that  the  posterior  portion  hung  down  from  the  shoulders  considerably 
lower  than  the  anterior.      But  without  some  other  appendage  these 
dorsal  and  pectoral  coverings  would  hang  loose  upon  the  person,  to 
prevent  which  a  "curious  girdle,"  forming  an  integral   part  of  the 
Bphod  itself,  and  composed  probably  of  two  distinct  bands  issuing 
from  the  sides  of  eitber  the  frontal  or  hinder  portion,  passed  round 
the  body  just  under  the  arms,  so  as  to  encircle  it  over  the  region  of 
the  heart.      The  annexed  cut  will  aid  the  reader's  conception.     The 
open  space  in  the  front  piece  is  designed  for  the  insertion  of  the 
Breast-plate.     The  appendant  straps  when  brought  around  the  body 
formed  the  "curious  girdle  of  the  Ephod." 
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Sach  appears  to  have  been  the  general  form  of  the  Ephod,  and 
^He  manner  in  which  it  was  made  to  be  fitted  close  to  the  body.     As 
^o  the  material  of  which  it  was  made,  this  was  evidently  the  same 
"^Hth  that  of  the  interior  curtains  and  the   separating  vail  of  the 
T*abernacle,  and  wrought  like  it,  except  that  in  this  ephod-tapestry 
'^ixe  figures  of  cherubim  were  wanting,  and  instead  of  them  there  was 
^  rich  interweaving  of  threads   of  gold,  which,  together  with  the 
l>eautiful  colors  embroidered,  must  have  given  it  an  air  of  inexpres- 
sible richness.     On  this  point  the  Jewish  writers  say,  "The  gold  that 
A^'as  in  the  weaving  of  the  ephod  and  breast-plate  was  thus  wrought : 
He    (the  cunning  workman)  took  one  thread  of  pure  gold  and  put  it 
^with  six  threads  of  blue  and  twisted  these  seven  threads  as  one. 
And  so  he  did  one  thread  of  gold  with  six  of  purple,  and  one  with 
six  of  scarlet,  and  one  with  six  of  linen.     Thus  these  four  threads  of 
g^old   and  twenty-eight  threads  in  all." — Maimonides  in  Ainsworth. 
This  is  a  very  probable  account  of  the  mode  of  texture,  though  the 
proportion  of  gold  strikes  us  as  very  small.     From  the  allusion  in  the 
description  of  our  Saviour's  dress,  Rev.  i.  13,  **  Clothed  with  a  gar- 
ment down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle ^^ 
it  is  reasonably  to  be  inferred  that  it  contained   a  pretty  copious  in- 
sertion of  gold  in  its  texture,  from  which  fact  the  curious  girdle  of 
the  Ephod  was  usually  distinguished  by  this  epithet.     Though  proper- 
ly and  primarily  a  vestment  of  the  High  Priest,  yet  it  appears  that 
garments  of  the  same  name  were  worn  by  the  inferior  priests,  but 
they  w^ere  plain  ones  of  linen.     It  does  not  appear  that  even  these 
-wrere  worn  at  first  by  the  common  priests.    But  we  afterwards  read 
of  common  priests  wearing  Ephods ;  and  indeed  Samuel,  who  was 
only  a  Levite,  wore  one  ;  and  David,  who  was  not  even  a  Levite,  did 
the  same  when  he  danced  before  the  ark.      On  one   occasion  Saul 
consulted  the  Lord  by  Urim,  and  consequenly  used  the  Ephod  of  the 
High  priest,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6 ;  and  on  another  occasion  David  did  the 
same,  1  Sam.  xxx.  7.     It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  that  Saul  and 
David  did  not  themselves  use  the  Ephod,  but  directed  the  priest  to 

use  it. 

Thou  shall  take  two  onyx-stones,  &c.      On  each  of  the  connecting 
pieces  that  went  across  the  shoulders  was  set  an  arch  or  socket  of 
^oid,  containing  an  onyx-atone  (Chal.  "Beryl-stone")    on  which  the 
'^ftmes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  engraved,  as  in  a  seal,  six  on  each 
shoulder.     Thus  Maimonides;  "He  set  on  each  shoulder  a  beryl- 
stone  four-square,  embossed  in  gold ;  and  he  graved  on  the  two  stones 
^^e  names  of  the  tribes,  six  on  one  stone  and  six  on  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  their  births.     And  the  stone  whereon  Reuben  was  written,  was 
^n  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  stone  whereon  Simeon   was   written, 
^as  on  the  left."    The  Rabbins  say,  moreover,   that  the  letters  were 
*o  equally  divided  in  these  two  inscriptions  that  Joseph's  name  was 
bitten  "  Jehoseph"  in  order  to  make  just  twenty-five  letters  in  each 

stone. 

In  determining  the  spiritual  significancy  of  the  Ephod,  we  shall 
naturally  be  governed  by  its  position  relative  to  the  other  articles  of 
the  sacred  vestment.     The  three  distinguishing  garments  of  the  priest- 
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hood  were,  the  Ephod,  the  Robe  of  the  Ephod,  and  the  embroidered 
Coat  or  Tunic,  hereafter  to  be  described.  Of  these  the  Ephod  was 
the  outermost,  and  therefore  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  externals 
or  uUimates,  Such  in  fact  is  its  import  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
sacerdotal  costume.  It  signifies  Divine  Truth  in  that  external  form 
into  which  interior  things  close.  That  which  is  outermost  not  only 
contains  the  interiors,  but  the  interiors  also  close  into  it.  The  manner 
in  which  this  is  done  will  be  more  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  breast-plate  with  its  precious  stones  was  inserted  in  the  Ephod, 
and  this  was  representatively  a  closing  in  of  interiors  in  ultimates, 
somewhat  as  the  interior  intelligence  of  the  human  mind  closes  in, 
and  makes  itself  manifest  in  the  physical  ultimates  of  the  eye.  We 
there  behofd  the  spiritual  revealing  itself  in  the  natural.  That  a  pe- 
culiar sanctity  should  attach  to  the  Ephod  might  be  inferred  from  the 
general  fact,  that  all  power  is  in  ultimates,  inasmuch  as  what  is  ex- 
ternal contains  all  interior  things  in  their  order,  and  serves  also  to 
bind  and  to  keep  them  together  in  form  and  connexion,  so  that  if  the 
external  .were  removed  the  internal  would  be  dissipated  and  abolish- 
ed. As  the  Ephod,  therefore,  represented  what  was  most  external  of 
the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom,  it  was  consequently  holy  above  the  rest 
of  the  garment.  The  principle  on  which  this  holds  good  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  very  obvious  to  any  others  than  those  who  have  be- 
come masters  of  some  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  the  New 
Church  philosophy.  To  such  as  have  the  analogy  of  End,  Cause, 
and  Effect,  will  readily  occur.  The  End  is  first  in  order,  the  Cause 
is  second,  the  Effect  is  last :  but  in  the  effect,  which  is  last,  the 
Cause  is  present,  and  in  the  Cause  the  End.  Hence  the  Effect  is  the 
complement  or  completion,  in  which  interior  or  prior  things  are  con- 
centrated and  extant.  The  same  analogy  is  found  in  Willing,  Think- 
ing, and  Doing,  in  which  last  the  two  preceding  co-exist ;  for  so  far 
as  Doing  contains  in  it  what  man  Thinks  and  Wills,  so  far  interior 
things  are  kept  together  in  form  and  connexion.  Hence  it  is  that  a 
man  is  said  in  the  Word  to  be  judged  according  to  his  doings  or  ac- 
cording to  his  works,  which  implies  that  he  is  to  be  judged  according 
to  his  thinking  and  willing,  for  these  are  involved  in  his  doing,  as  the 
soul  is  body.  Inasmuch  then  as  interior  things  present  themselves 
together  in  what  is  ultimate,  therefore  the  ultimate,  if  order  be  per- 
fect, is  accounted  holy  above  the  interior  things,  inasmuch  as  the 
holiness  of  the  interior  things  is  then  complete.  It  is  clear  then  from 
this  that  the  reason  why  the  Ephod  was  accounted  more  holy  than 
the  rest  of  the  garments  of  the  priesthood  was,  that  it  was  represen- 
tative of  what  is  ultimate  in  the  Lord's  spiritual  kingdom.  It  was  in 
fact  for  this  reason  the  principal  article  of  the  priestly  attire,  and  is 
occasionally  used  for  the  whole.  It  was  constructed  of  interwoven 
threads  of  gold,  together  with  blue,  purple,  an  dscarlet,  double-dyed, 
and  fine  twined  linen  ;  the  gold  indicating  the  presence  of  the  good 
of  love  throughout,  and  the  other  materials  that  of  good  of  charity 
and  faith.  The  fact  of  the  gold  being  so  freely  inwrought  in  the 
texture  of  the  Ephod  denoted  that  the  principle  of  love  was  to  be 
universally  regnant,  and  what  reigns  universally,  or  in  all  and  sin- 
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galar  things,  has  an  undispated  prevalence  and  dominion.    The  vest- 
ments of  Aaron  represented  indeed  the  spiritaal,  and  not  the  celestial 
heaven,  bat  even  in  that  the  truly  dominant  element  is  good,  as  it  is 
^Iso  in  the  natural  heaven,  though  the  proportion  of  the  intellectual 
:s  greater  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

6.  B. 

(To  be  continued,^ 
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ARTICLE   n. 


THE  DIVISE  HUMANITY. 


If  there  is  any  idea  contained  in  our  writings  more  prominent  than 
another,  or  one  which  forms  the  pivot  upon  which  the  entire  svstem  of 
the  New  Church  rests,  and  upon  which  it  revolves,  it  is  that  vast 
idea,  expressed  by  the  two  words,  **  Divinum  Humanum**  or  **  Divine 
Humanity.^ 

How  shall  the  finite  mind  begin  to  contemplate  the  infinite  things 
embraced  in  that  expression  I  Do  we  possess  any  stores  of  knowl- 
edge, any  methods  of  reasoning,  any  powers  of  comparison,  any 
modes  of  illustration,  that  will  enable  us  to  realize  even  a  small  por- 
.aod  of  its  immensity  and  its  infinity  ?  Is  there  any  thing  stored  up 
in  the  fmemory,  borrowed  from  the  volume  of  nature,  or  from  the 
Divine  Word,  that  will  furnish  materials  which  will  open  the  mind  to 
the  feeblest  perception  of  its  grandeur?  There  is  a  power  by  which 
the  mind  (by  comparing  great  things  with  small)  can  rise  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  from  the  ex- 
ternal to  the  internal.  *'  For  the  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead"  (Rom.  i.  20). 

Let  us  begin  then  by  applying  the  powers  of  analysis,  and  analogy — 
Divine-Human,  Here  we  have  the  Divine  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Human  on  the  other ;  what  are  the  elements  and  the  attributes 
of  the  former  ?  What  of  the  latter  ?  The  elements  and  attributes  of 
the  former  are  life  itself  the  uncreate,  self-existent,  infinite,  eternal — 
the  elements  of  the  latter,  are  derived  life,  created  forms,  finite,  tem- 
poral The  former  elements  are  all  embraced  in  the  glorious  expres- 
sions. Infinite  Love — Infinite  Wisdom,    "  God  is  Love.** 

Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  are  One,  but  they  are  distinctly 
one ;  they  are  the  essence  and  the  form,  the  soul  and  the  body,  the 
divine  and  the  human,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  United  inseparably, 
they  are  life  itself,  uncreate,  the  self-existent  fountain  of  life  in  all 
forms  and  degrees.  "  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  -This  Divine  and  this  Hu- 
man have  existed  as  one  from  eternity  ;  the  essence  must  take  to  it- 
self a  corresponding  form,  the  soul  must  have  a  body;  otherwise  the 
quality  of  the  essence  or  soul  could  not  be  manifested  ;  the  Divine 
love  could  not  flow  out  or  render  itself  visible  in  a  creatvon  Nv\\.Vio\yl 
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Divine  Wisdom  ;  the  Father  could  not  act  or  create  without  the  Son ; 
hence  the  Son,  the  Divine  Human,  is  '^  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God."  *•  All  things  vsrere  made  by  Him."  '*  The  Son  is  the  bright- 
ness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person^ 

We  know  that  human  elements  or  faculties,  such  as  will,  under- 
standing, reason,  and  intelligence,  of  which  man  is  the  recipient  from 
God,   must  dwell  in  a  human  form ;   so  the  infinite  attributes  of 
God  must  dwell  in  a  similar  form;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
any   other   form ;    the  incarnation    was  a  human    incarnation ;    it 
could  be  no  other.     Man  was  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.     The  word  Divine  implies  the  infinite  and  the  eternal ;  the 
created  Human  implies  the  finite  and  the  temporal.      There  is  a  hu- 
man that  is  uncreate,  having  life  in  himself  and  consequently  divine. 
How  then  shall  the  infinite  attain  to  or  reach  the  finite  ?     How  can 
a  divine  human  communicate  with  a  created  human  ?     Without  con- 
junction with,  and  communication  from,  the  spiritual  world,  all  things 
would  perish  ;  since  every  created  form,  whether  angelic  or  human, 
rational  or  irrational,  is  void  of  life  in  itself,  it  must  therefore  be  a 
recipient  from  the  uncreated  fountain  of  life ;  each  one  according  to 
its  form  and  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  vast  chain  of  being.      There 
can  be  but  one  infinite,  and  as  the  Divine  Humanity  of  the  Lord  has 
life  in  itself,  it  follows  that  this  humanity  is  the  living  fountain, 
whence  every  created  existence  receives  life.     But  how  ?     How  can 
the  infinite  extend  itself  to  the  finite  7     How  can  life  communicate 
with  death  1    In  order  to  comprehend  this  in  any  degree,  we  must 
summon  to  our  aid  the  doctrine  of  infiux,  of  mediums,  of  correspon- 
dences, and  representatives.     If  there  is  a  fountain  of  life,  and  created 
forms  to  receive  it,  there  must  be  a  flowing  in  of  that  life,  and  this 
influx  is  both  immediate  and  mediate.     The  vital  fountain  is  love  in- 
exhaustible ;  which  may  be  seen  from  analogy,  thus :  the  natural  sun 
emits  both  heat  and  light  continually,  without  exhaustion  or  diminu- 
tion ;  this  heat  and  light  flows  into  susceptible  forms,  each  form  in 
the  three  kingdoms  being  influenced  according  to  its  nature.      But 
this  heat  and  light  before  reaching  the  earth's  surface,  must  pass 
through  mediums,  highest,  middle,  and  lowest,  and  be  transmitted 
from  the  first,  through  the  middle,  to  the  last ;    these  mediums  are, 
the  aura,  the  ether,  and  the  atmosphere,  which  last  rests  upon  the 
earth.     Thus  reasoning  from  the  known,  we  may  ascend  in  thought 
to  the  invisible  by  analogy,  until  the  thought  extends  to  the  sun  of 
the  spiritual  world  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  divine  man,  clothed 
with  a  sphere  of  inefiable  glory.     The  spiritual  sun,  acts  immediately 
and  mediately  through  the  three  heavens  of  angels  and  good  spirits, 
down  to  man  upon  earth,  Sowing  immediately  into  the  principle  of 
goody  and  mediately  through  the  principle  of  truth  or  the  Word.     This 
sphere  of  glory  is  not  the  Lord  himself,  but  the  first  divine  proceed- 
ing ;  *'  Thou  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment"  (Ps.  civ.  2). 
The  Word  is  a  universal  medium,  by  which  the  infipite  communi- 
cates with  the  finite.     In  its  abstract  nature  it  is  divine  wisdom  pro- 
ceeding from  divine  love  ;  it  is  divine  truth,  divine  order  ;  it  is  the 
Word  **  which  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  and  which  was  God," 
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^ie  son  of  the  everlasting  Father,  the  divine  human  by  whom  the 
Worlds  were  created,  by  whose  perpetual  presence  they  are  sustain- 
ed, and  in  whom  is  life  itself.     In  its  manifested  form  it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  finite  mincls  of  angels  and  men,  and  is  the  medium 
of  that  vitality  by  which  all  things  are  sustained.     '•All  power  is 
g'iven  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.*' 

This  Word,  or  divine  truth,  is  accommodated  to  the  states  and  the 
Xvants  of  the  church  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earths,  under  every 
cSispensation,  being  received  and  understood  according  to  the  state  of 
oreated  intelligences.  In  the  golden  age  it  was  manifested  in  a  mode 
s^apted  to  a  high  and  interior  state  of  perception,  in  which  state  the 
l>ody  and  all  material  visible  things  were  regarded  as  secondary,  and 
>vere  suggestive  of  their  spiritual  causes  in  the  invisible  world  to 
xvhich  they  correspond  and  which  they  represent.  In  the  succeeding 
a^e,  the  same  divine  Word  was  manifested  in  another  and  more  ex- 
ternal form,  and  as  the  human  race  continued  to  decline,  it  assumed 
lower  and  lower  degrees,  until  nothing  remained  but  the  mere  repre- 
sentative of  a  church,  whose  worship  consisted  in  ceremonials,  not  al- 
together empty,  because  of  divine  appointment,  and  because  the  sym- 
bols of  their  worship  were  correspondent ial  and  of  course  representa- 
tive of  spiritual  things ;  thus  a  connexion  was  maintained  between 
angels  and  men,  heaven  and  the  church,  the  divine  and  the  human. 

If  all  things  were  made  by  the  Word,  if  the  Word  was  God,  it  must 
be  divine,  it  must  be  the  Son  of  God  or  the  divine  Humanj  having  life 
in  Himself.  The  visible  creation  then  is  an  outbirth  or  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Word  or  divine  wisdom  ;  it  must,  therefore,  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  it  and  consequently  represent  it.  There  can  be  no  true  re- 
presentatives without  correspondences,  no  effect  without  a  cause,  and 
since  the  divine  Human  is  the  first  cause,  and  ^  the  things  that  are 
made,"  the  last  efiect,  it  follows  that  between  the  two  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence, and  that  thus  the  infinite  dwells  in  the  finite,  as  the  soul 
dwells  in  the  body,  imparting  its  derived  life  thereto,  and  directing 
all  its  activities,  but  without  commixing  with  any  thing  material. 
The  works  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God,  are  both  manifestations  in 
different  forms  and  degrees  of  the  same  Divine  Humanity ;  infinite 
love,  infinite  wisdom,  power,  benevolence,  and  beneficence  are  com- 
mon to  both ;  they  are  both  effects  of  the  same  cause,  outbirths  of  the 
same  principles,  manifestations  of  the  same  uncreated,  self-existent 
life.  Having  a  common  origin,  having  the  same  relation,  therefore, 
the  same  immutable  stability,  the  same  correspondence  and  represen- 
tation must  be  predicated  of  both.  There  is  then  a  representative 
humanity  and  a  manifested  humanity,  both  divine,  having  a  common 
origin  in  first  principles,  proceeding  to  the  last  or  ultimate  degree  in 
the  visible  creation,  thus  uniting  the  last  with  the  first  in  the  '*  Gold- 
en Girdle**  of  divine  love,  the  self-existent  life  and  the  visible  creation 
existing  from  that  life  and  perpetually  sustained  thereby,  are  the  first 
and  the  last,  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  All 
things  in  the  works  and  in  the  Word  of  God  represent  the  Lord,  and 
every  manifestation  of  divine  goodness  and  truth  in  every  age,  in 
every  dispensation,  has  been  a  Divine  Humanity,     The  lTi^«ttTk^XvycL 
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was  a  descent  from  the  first  into  the  last  or  ultimates  of  creation,  a 
putting.on  of  all  degrees  and  principles  in  the  heavens  and  in  the 
earths,  in  the  works  and  in  the  Word  of  God.  "Jehovah  bowed  the 
heavens  and  came  down,  He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly,  yea,  He 
did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind"  (Ps.  xviii.  9),  and  this  to  the  end 
that  the  neavens  might  be  restored  to  order,  the  powers  of  hell  sub- 
dued, the  Word  fulfilled,  that  he  might  lead  captivity  captive,  and  ac- 
complish the  mighty  work  of  redemption.  A  new  and  living  way 
was  thus  opened,  communication  restored  between  the  infinite  and 
the  finite  by  the  glorification  of  the  Humanity.      "  God  was  manifest 

in  the  fiesh." 

M.  M.  C. 


ARTICLE  III. 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  is  o(\en  something  of  a  hazardous  assumption  in  claiming 
for  any  particular  sentiments  on  matters  of  science,  doctrine,  or  morals,  that  they  are  strict- 
ly and  emphatically  the  New  Church  viewi  of  the  tubjecty  inasmuch  as  other  Newchurch- 
men  may  think  that  an  entirely  different  view  is  that  of  the  New  Church  as  taught  in  its 
writings ;  yet  we  must  still  judge,  each  one  forhimself,  as  to  what  is  most  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Heavenly.  Doctrines.  In  the  exercise  of  this  liberty  we  have,  for 
ourselves,  long  since  settled  down  firmly  in  the  belief  of  the  intrinsic  right  and  justice  of 
capital  punishment  for  the  crime  of  murder,  and  consequently  as  we  can  only  conceive  of 
the  N.  C.  doctrines  as  harmonizing  with  the  eternal  principles  of  order  and  equity,  we 
cannot  but  regard  those  doctrines  as  sanctioning  this  feature  of  the  criminal  code  of  most 
Christian  countries.  We  know,  indeed,  that  many  Newchurchmen  have  been  led  to  adopt 
a  different  opinion,  which  of  course  we  have  no  desire  they  should  relinquish  till  they  see 
ample  reason  for  it.  But  it  surely  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they  shall  weigh  with  candor 
the  argument  proposed  in  the  following  paragraph  from  Rev.  Mr.  Noble's  *'  Sermons  on  the 
Divine  Law'*  (Serm.  xviii.),  in  which  the  subject  comes  up  for  remark  under  the  precept 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Aller  observing  that  a  more  correct  translation  of  the  words  would 
be—"  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  inasmuch  as  the  taking  away  life  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, is  not  intended  to  be  prohibited,  neither  has  the  Hebrew  term  strictly  the  latitude  of 
meaning  implied  in  our  English  word  *<  to  kill*' — he  goes  on  to  say  :-^ 

"That  any  circumstance  should  ever  arise  which  make  the  taking 
away  of  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  necessary,  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored ;  but  that  such  cases  may  and  do  exist,  it  seems  to  be  only 
pseudo-philanthropy,  and  a  high  degree  of  fanaticism,  that  can  deny. 
Thus,  the  punishment  of  death,  for  great  offences,  is  most  indisputably 
allowable  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  advantage  can  accrue,  either 
to  society  or  to  the  criminal,  by  not  awarding  it.  There  are  some 
crimes  which  so  close  the  interiors  of  the  human  mind,  shut  out  the 
influences  of  heaven,  and  induce,  consequently,  such  callousness  of 
feeling  and  hardness  of  heart,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the 
person  who  has  been  guilty  of  them  should  ever  be  reformed  ;  but,  in 
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graeral,  continuance  in  life  would  only  be  applied  by  such  a  being 
to  farther  confirmation  in  evil,  and  to  the  opening  in  his  soul  of  lower 
and  lower  depths  of  iniquity, — thus  connecting  him  with,  and  finally 
sinking  him  into,  a  more   direful  hell.     Nor  can  the  reformation  of 
any  person  take  place,  or  have  its  first  commencement,  in  any  state 
which  is  not  one  of  perfect  liberty  :  but  would  it  be  wise,  or  justifia- 
ble, in  apy  government,  for  the  sake  of  the  very  slight  probability  of 
a  great  criminal's  reformation,  to  let  him  loose  again  upon  the  pub- 
lic, to  see  whether  or  not  he  would  repeat  his  former  crimes  ?     Would 
it  be  right,  for  instance,  to  allow  a  person  who  had  committed  the 
crime  which  our  law  calls  murder,  being  the  same  that  is  chiefly 
meant  in  the  literal  sense  of  this  commandment, — which  is,  the  de- 
liberately, and  with  previous  malice,  destroying  the  life  of  another, 
~^ver  again  to  go  at  large,  afibrding  him  again  the  opportunity  of 
destroying  the  lives  of  unofiending  members  of  society  f     No  specu- 
lator, I  believe,  in  theories  of  legislation,  has  ever  carried  his  tender- 
ness to  criminals  so  far  as  this ;  but  many  have  recommended  that  the 
greatest  of  criminals,  even  the  most  desperate  murderers,  instead  of 
being  put  to  death,  should  simply  be  condemned  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment,— which  some  would  make  solitary  confinement.    The  in- 
congruity is  rather  palpable  which  supposes,  that  a  person  who  has 
committed  the  most  irreparable  of  crimes,  by  depriving  an  innocent 
fellow-citizen  of  his  life,  and  has  thus  rendered  it  impossible  that  he 
can  ever  again  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  society,  should,  ipso 
facto,  and  as  if  he  were  the  injured  party,  have  acquired  a  title  to 
support,  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  rest  of  his  days  ;    much  more 
JQst  and  reasonable  does  it  appear  to  be,  that  the  community  should 
undertake  the  maintenance  of  the  widow  and  children  of  the  inno- 
cent man,  who  has  been  exposed  to  be  murdered  through  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  police  regulations.    But  leaving  out  of  the  account  the 
consideration  of  expense  (though  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  not  something  radically  defective  in  all  those  forms  of  intended 
punishment,  which,  while  they  entail  a  continued  heavy  expense 
upon  the  public,  in  too  many  instances  only  operate  to  the  perfecting 
of  criminals  in  their  arts,  and  as  a  bonus  upon  the  commission  of 
crime  ;  but  leaving  out  of  the  account  the  consideration  of  expense), 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  supporting  of  the  murderer  in  prison  would 
be  any  real  charity  to  the  wretched  culprit.    Our  doctrines  evince 
most  clearly,  that  no  real  repentance, — such  repentance  as  changes 
the  heart, — can  be  commenced  in  a  state  of  constraint ;  and  how- 
ever, in  such  a  state,  a  man  may  profess  contrition,  and  persuade 
others,  and  even  himself,  that  he  is  an  altered  character,  still,  set  him 
at  liberty,  and  the  state  of  mind,  and  of  superficial  reformation,  in- 
duced during  confinement,  will  speedily  wear  ofi*,  and,  in  a  little  time, 
the  state  will  return  in  which  he  was  prior  to  his  apprehension,  and 
the  individual  will  be  again  just  what  he  was  before.     If  indeed  a 
man,  after  having  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  begins  truly  to  repent,  and  to 
become  a  reformed  character,  before  he  is  brought  to  answer  for  it  to 
the  law,  thus  while  he  is  in  a  state  of  freedom,  his  repentance  and 
reformation  may  be  confirmed  and  advanced  during  his  ooxifvxi^mexiX 
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afterwards ;  it  will  also,  whether  he  continues  here  or  not,  greatly 
affect  his  state  in  the  other  life ;  but  if  amendment  had  not  begun  be- 
fore, it  cannot  efficiently  be  afterwards  produced.     A  state  of  con- 
straint quite  closes  the  interiors  of  the  mind  ;    so  that  any  change 
which  may  be  commenced  in  such  a  state  affects  the  exteriors  of  the 
mind  only  ;  and  it  is  all  abolished  again,  whenever  the  interiors  re- 
sume their  action.     As  then  the  safety  of  the  public  will  not  allow  of 
the  turning  of  a  great  criminal  again  loose  upon  society,  by  which 
alone  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  beginning  an  effectual  repent- 
ance ;  as,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  instead  of  then  truly  repent- 
ing, he  would  return  to  the  commission  of  his  former  crimes  ;  and  as 
the  keeping  of  him  in  prison  till  released  by  death,  however  long  that 
consummation  might  be  protracted,  would  not  enable  him  to  make 
any  better  preparation  for  his  final  change  than  if  sent  to  meet  it  at 
his  first  apprehension  ; — there  seems  to  be  no  reason,  either  of  expe- 
pedinncy  or  charity,  for  departing,  in  the  punishment  of  great  crimi- 
nn  Is,  from  the  course  pointed  out  by  the  common  instinct  (so  to  speak) 
of  mankind,  sanctioned,  as  it  is,  by  the  declarations  of  Scripture  ;  all 
which  unite  in 'deciding,  that  *  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood   (in  the 
way  of  murder),  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed'  (Gen.  ix.  6).      And 
there  are  some  other  crimes  to  which  the  same  law  justly  and  rea- 
sonably applies." 
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ARTICLE  lY. 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  EARTH. 

When  we  realize  the  oneness  of  the  human  race,  its  individuality, 
its  human  form,  and  its  one  divine  soul  and  life,  how  the  heart  warms 
to  our  brother  man ;  what  an  active  energy  of  |love  we  feel  in  the 
perception  that  our  existence  is  of  tz5e  in  the  universal  man  of  the 
earth,  that  like  some  delicate  fibril  of  a  nerve,  we  are  receptacles 
and  conductors  of  the  essence  of  life.  What  an  incitement  to  us  is 
this,  to  seek  to  purge  from  ourselves  every  obstruction  of  the  false  and 
evil,  that  the  will  and  understanding  of  our  divine  soul,  may  flow 
through  us  with  a  bounding  joy  of  life,  and  with  the  fulness  of  all  its 
infinite,  eternal  purposes. 

At  present,  the  man  of  the  earth  is  undergoing  a  process  of  regener- 
ation. The  physical-sensual  man  has  become  a  perverted  form  of 
life.  But  in  the  natural  gootl,  preserved  by  the  external  influx  of  the 
divine  soul,  has  been  born  a  perception  of  an  inner  life.  The  world 
sated  in  wickedness,  like  a  weary  man,  dreams  of  that  good  and  beau- 
tiful time,  when  in  the  innocent  lovingness  of  a  young  child  it  rested 
in  its  mother's  bosom,  unstained  with  crimes,  and  doing  in  simple 
obedience  the  will  of  its  divine  Father.  Thus  from  the  remains  of  its 
infancy,  in  an  hour  of  natural  good,  is  born  a  disgust  for  its  present 
vile  condition,  and  the  yearning  for  the  beautiful  innocency  of  wis- 
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and  that  freedom  of  virtue  which  will  break  the  slavish  bonds 
bind  the  strong  man  to  vice. 

bo  can  doubt  but  that  the  Lord,  as  the  divine  soul,  will  aid  the 
m  spirit  to  triumph  over  its  material  organization ;  that  the  form 
become  the  means  and  not  the  end  of  life.  It  is  just  as  certain, 
the  Lord  will  aid  the  universal  regeneration  of  the  man  of  the 
,  as  that  He  does  that  of  the  individual  man  who  is  an  atomical 
of  the  universal  man.  That  this  process  is  correspondingly  slow 
grievous  to  be  borne ;  that  it  consists  of  six  weary  days  of  com- 
rith  the  false  and  evil  before  the  celestial  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is 
led,  we  all  know,  but  like  the  tired  laborer,  we  may  solace  our- 
s(  in  our  labors  with  the  vision  of  the  peaceful  and  beautiful  Sab- 
when  we  may  rest  in  the  bosom  of  love.  This  vision  grows  in 
carts,  it  is  a  perception  born  of  our  love,  it  looks  not  for  its  com- 
)ys  in  the  outer  world,  but  within  to  the  serene  heaven  that  un- 
itself  in  the  knowledge  and  thought  of  man.  Yes,  it  is  to  hea- 
hat  we  look  for  a  picture  of  the  world's  future.  Through  Svve- 
>rg,  the  Lord  has  revealed  to  us  the  inner  life  that  is  seeking  to 
ate  itself  upon  the  earth.  It  is  not  what  man  will  do,  but  what 
ngels  of  God  will  do  through  man  as  a  voluntary,  free  agent, 
jo-worker  with  the  angels,  that  will  make  the  Edens  of  heaven 
>om  upon  the  earth.  The  Lord  has  revealed  to  us  the  art,  the 
J,  the  purity  of  the  spirit-life  that  must  descend  from  spirit  into 
3r,  that  must  be  born  through  men  upon  the  earth,  that  there 
be  harmony  and  accord  between  the  internal  and  external  man 
e  universe  ;  that  the  joy  of  the  Lord  may  be  perfect  in  the  in- 
fulness  of  His  divine  being,  from  firsts  to  la^ts. 
e  order  of  heaven  is  the  type  of  the  order  that  will  reign  upon 
,  and  what  is  this  order  ?  Heaven  is  composed  of  innumerable 
ties  in  the  form  of  man,  looking  to  the  Lord  as  their  soul  and 
is  their  will  and  understanding.  In  heaven  there  can  be  but  one 
rnment,  one  sovereign  will  and  Lord,  in  whom  omnipotence,  om- 
3nce,  and  omnipresence,  are  essentials.  Heaven  is  ruled  as  the 
human  body  is  by  its  soul,  with  the  same  universal  power,  pre- 
i  and  knowledge,  with  which  the  soul  dwells  in  the  human  body, 
carefully  guards  it  from  evil,  and  feels  its  slightest  sensation  of 
and  pleasure,  and  knows  the  uses  and  capacities  of  its  various 
is.  Does  the  Lord  live  in  heaven  ?  Then  as  every  sensation  of 
ody  must  refer  itself  back  to  the  soul,  so  every  sensation  of  hea- 
nust  refer  itself  to  its  divine  soul,  and  every  society  in  heaven 
recognize  itself  as  an  organ  of  that  infinite  soul,  and  must  ac- 
rledge  the  divine  will  in  it  as  its  only  ruling  principle.  This,  too, 
be  the  ultimate  order  of  earth.  The  unregenerate  man  is  ruled 
)pearances  of  truths;  he  lives  in  a  world  of  representative 
1,  and  he  bows  to  the  semblance  as  to  a  reality.  But  the  spirit 
ing  revealed  to  man,  and  representatives  and  appearances  will 
be  in  great  measure  done  away  with.  Kings,  and  thrones,  and 
ipalities  and  powers,  have  been  representatives  of  the  divine 
T ;  but  when  the  Lord  reveals  Himself  in  the  fullness  of  His 
inity,  then  He  alone  will  be  worshiped ;  nations,  Wke  ot^^ti% 
e,  will  refer  themselves  to  His  will,  and  He  wiW  be  lYie\i\^«aX. 
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in  each  nation  who  is  most  absolutely  divested  of  self-will  and  the 
love  of  dominion.  The  earth  then  will  be  full  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  law  will  lose  its  terrors,  and  become  simply  the  order  of  life. 
It  will  not  be  fear  but  love,  that  shall  govern  each  individual,  '^b 
it  good  ?'*  will  be  the  guiding  question  in  every  act  of  life. 

This  process  of  regeneration  is  beginning  to  work  itself  out  upon 
the  earth.     The  embryo  life  of  love  is  felt  in  the  New  Church. 
Those  who  are  in  truths  have  consociated  themselves  together  to  do 
good,  to  communicate  each  one  his  truths  to  the  whole,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  medium  of  circulation  for  goods.     As  a  celestial  church, 
we  hold  the  most  important  relations  to  man,  however  individually 
insignificant  we  may  be.     As  the  heart   and  lungs  of  the  new 
man  of  the  earth,  we  are  the  centre  and  medium  of  life  to  the 
world.      Let  us  look  upon  our  high  and  holy  mission,  and  realize  its 
vast  use,  that  we  may  truly  glorify  the  Lord  our  God,  and  perform 
our  use  with  rejoicing  hearts,  and  in  an  utter  self-abnegation.     To 
us  there  is  no  more  real  ground  of  self-glorification  than  there  can 
be  to  some  tiny  blood  vessel  that  bears  the  rejoicing  life-blood  to  the 
heart,  or  some  invisible  nerve,  that,  like  a  magnetic  cord,  receives  its 
impulse  from  the  brain  and  writes  its  will  ujpon  the  external  world. 
We  are  but  mediums.     We  have  not  chosen  ourselves,  but  the  Lord 
has  fashioned  and  fitted  us  for  our  work. 

The  New  Church,  as  the  bride  of  the  Lord,  is  to  be  the  mother  of 
all  coming  generations.  From  the  dust  of  the  nations  He  has  lifted 
her  up,  and  by  an  external  act  He  has  co-joined  Himself  to  her. 
When  Robert  Hindmarsh  and  the  few  simple  believers  in  the  New 
truths,  banded  themselves  together  in  the  single  and  unselfish  desire 
to  communicate  these  goods  and  truths  to  others,  and  asked  of  the 
Lord  a  token  of  His  willingness  that  they  might  sign  the  New  believ- 
ers with  the  holy  sign  of  baptism  into  the  New  heavens,  and  seal 
them  with  the  holy  seal  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  conjoining  them  to 
the  personal  sphere  of  the  divine  good  and  the  divine  truth ;  then 
did  the  church  take  fo7*m  upon  the  earth  in  the  celestial-natural  de- 
gree. Then  did  the  divine  love  flow  into  her  as  an  organ  receptive 
of  life,  and  virtue  go  forth  from  the  office  of  one  appointed  by  an 
external  act,  the  result  of  an  internal  impulse  of  tne  divine  love 
and  wisdom,  that  illustration  from  the  divine  intelligence  might  be 
communicated  to  those  who  approach  the  Lord  in  faith. 

The  New  Church  was  formed  as  unobtrusively  as  our  Lord  was 
born  upon  the  earth.  He  descended  to  the  earth,  not  to  awaken 
in  man  a  love  of  worldly  pomp  and  earthly  grandeur,  but  to  show  the 
nothingness  of  these  when  compared  with  the  glories  of  the  inner 
life.  It  was  that  He  might  draw  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  man 
upward  and  within  that  He  lived  so  humble  and  quiet  an  external 
life;  and  thus  it  has  been  with  the  New  Church.  Beginning  like  an 
embryo  life,  it  has  attracted  for  nearly  a  century  no  outward  obser- 
vation. Men  are  drawn  to  it  by  interior  perceptions  of  truth,  and  not 
by  any  glare  of  worldly  hope.  With  the  forms  of  worn-out  hierar- 
chies it  has  nothing  to  do  ;  it  is  a  banded  brotherhood  of  the  love  of 
truth,  because  it  is  truth. 
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The  New  Church  is  essentially  different  from  all  other  charche; 
because  it  is  a  celestial  church,  and  the  type  of  its  intellectual  bein; 
can  only  be  found  in  a  loving  woman.    Her  simple  love  of  the  Di 
Tine  Wisdom  makes  her  receptive  of  ideas ;    hence  she  arrives  a 
trath,-tiot  by  logical  conclusions  and  mathematical  deductions,  bu 
by  interior  perceptions.     With  her  science  confirms  truth.    But  truth 
itself  is  a  simple  and  definite  revelation  from  the  Divine  man  she 
loves.    For  this  reason  the  New  Church  is  most  peculiarly  a  form  of 
charity.     In  her  feminine  grace  and  perception  she  is  a  being  of  love, 
and  wordy  discussions  and  rude  attacks  from  her  gentle  bosom  upon 
any  earthly  form,  are  wholly  out  of  place.     The  Bride  of  Heaven 
looks  with  a  serene  lovingness  upon  mankind,  and  utters  pure  truth  and 
loving  words,  not  to  coerce  the  mind  of  man,  but  to  draw  him  gently 
by  the  cords  of  love  into  a  conviction  of  the  truth.    Every  individual 
member  of  this  Celestial  church  should  take  its  character  from  the 
nrhole.     We  are  possessed  of  truths  above  the  attainments  of  human 
reason.     It  is  vain  to  reason  with  an  unregenerate  man  of  our  truths ; 
le  can  only  deny  them,  because  in  the  light  of  reason  he  cannot  pos- 
libly  see  them.     But  we  should  be  full  to  overflowing  of  our  beauti- 
lal  truths;  to  pour  them  into  the  ears  of  all  who  desire  them,  for 
irorn  desire  or  love  is  awakened  intellectual  perception  ;  and  no  New 
[)hurch  member  in  this  world  is  unlinked  with  the  human  race  by 
external  ties  of  relationship  and  friendship.     Our  Lord  has  thus 
placed  us  that  we  may  become  mediums  of  good  and  truth  to  others ; 
>ur  whole  lives  should  be  devoted  to  awakening  the  most  kindly 
ind  gentle  affections  in  those  who  surround  us,  that  through  their 
love  for  us  they  may  desire  to  know  our  inner  thoughts  and  feelings, 
(vhich  we  will  communicate  to  them  openly  as  New  Church  doc- 
trines, for  it  is  not  permitted  to  us  by  persuasive  arts  to  insinuate 
truth.     No.     Openly  and  avowed,  as  members  of  the  New  Church, 
we  must  live,  that  all  men  may  know  the  form  of  our  faith,  and  not 
be  beguiled  into  a  partial  reception  of  it,  and  afterwards  profane  it 
by  rejecting  it  when  they  find  that  it  is  not  a  brilliant  speculation  of 
the  imagination,  but  the  simple  revelation  of  a  fact. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  come  out  and  stand  apart  from  all  churches — 
not  that  we  may  oppose  them  or  overcome  them,  but  that  our  faith 
may  not  be  suffocated.  For,  had  the  early  Christians  remained  in 
the  Jewish  church  to  listen  to  thQ  teachings  of  the  Rabbis,  that  the 
Messiah  was  yet  to  come,  and  that  the  man  Jesus  was  an  impostor, 
could  their  faith  have  grown  upon  such  spiritual  nourishment  ?  The 
spirit  of  man  is  formed  by  the  truths  that  he  hears ;  and  can  the 
Newchurchman,  who  believes  in  the  trinity  of  a  personal  God,  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  the  old  church  as  to  three  Divine  persons,  and 
have  his  interior  man  to  grow  ?  No  ;  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  order  he  must  be  dwarfed  ;  he  cannot  attain  to  the  full  stature  of 
a  man.  For  this  reason  our  Lord  has  provided  us  with  an  altar  and 
a  sanctuary,  to  which  we  can  bring  all  the  offerings  of  our  hearts 
and  minds,  and  from  which  we  can  receive  the  precious  gifts  of  our 
brethren.  The  church  in  its  humanity  has  a  will  and  understanding. 
The  male  principle  in  it  is  the  understanding,  which  is  to  set  focitv 
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truth,  to  be  Iqved  by  the  feminine  principle,  the  will.  Throagh  the 
understanding  of  the  man  of  the  church,  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Divine  Word  is  to  be  revealed,  because  man  through  erudition  at- 
tains to  so  full  a  knowledge  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Divine  Word. 
The  woman  of  the  church  receives  this  revelation  of  the  spiritual 
meaning  into  her  warmest  love,  and  plants  it  as  seed  in  the  tender 
minds  of  infants  and  children.  Thus,  as  by  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  in  the  individual  man,  does  the  church  live 
and  grow.  And  the  church  is  the  only  true  man  of  the  earth,  it 
is  the  image  of  God  upon  the  earth.  It  is  the  form  receptive  of  the 
Divine  Life  which  holds  this  world  in  connection  with  the  Infinite 
Life.  How  high  and  holy  then  are  its  duties  to  mankind,  and  how 
like  the  interior  organs  of  life  should  it  work — so  quietly,  unseen,  and 
unobtrusive,  and  yet  its  life-giving  eflFects  should  pervade  the  uni- 
verse— and,  like  these  unseen  organs  of  life,  it  works  not  by  the  will 
of  man,  but  by  the  will  of  the  Creator.  God  is  its  soul,  and  every 
infinitesimal  vessel  should  hold  itself  open  to  the  Lord.  How  beau- 
tiful it  is  to  Newchurchmen  to  sit  calm  and  still,  amid  the  storm  of 
demagogic  commotions,  which  rages  in  the  external,  and  feel  that 
all  their  light  and  hope  and  strength  flows  from  within ;  to  realise 
that  the  humblest  human  soul  that  turns  itself  in  a  trusting  love  to 
the  Lord,  is  aiding  in  bringing  down  the  light  and  freedom  of  hea- 
ven to  the  oppressed  and  troubled. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  look  without  and  mingle  in  the  strife  and  tur- 
moil of  agitated  actors.  We  must  work  as  well  as  they ;  but  our 
work  is  difierent,  as  different  as  is  the  use  of  the  red  blood  in  the 
human  organization  from  that  of  the  nervous  fluid ;  we  act  within 
to  give  life  to  the  external. 

The  doctrines  of  man  rock  on  the  heaving  billows  of  the  sea  of 
life,  like  some  cumbrous  unwieldy  ship  in  which  a  horrid  mutiny  has 
taken  place,  but  some  faithful  sailors  look  to  the  golden  orient  and 
behold  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  throwing  out  cords  by  which 
they  may  draw  the  wretched  ship  to  a  land  flowing  with  peace  and 
plenty.  Eagerly  they  seize  these  cords,  which  are  as  streams  of 
golden  light  flowing  into  praying  souls.  While  such  humble  and 
faithful  workmen  are  on  board,  the  ship  cannot  be  lost. 

As  Newchurchmen,  we  must  cultivate  our  warmest  affections  for 
our  church.  We  must  regard  it  not  as  an  hierarchy  to  attain  world- 
ly ends,  but  as  a  consociation  of  love,  that  we  may  act  in  unity  of 
purpose.  The  church  is  a  holy  marriage  union,  in  which  good  and 
truih  meet;  hence  all  jars  and  excitements  are  as  truly  out  of  place 
among  the  members  of  the  New  Church  as  they  would  be  in  a  beau- 
tiful conjugial  union  of  man  and  woman  ;  as  they  would  be  in  the 
organs  of  life.  Let  us  seek  the  health  of  the  man  of  the  earth  by 
looking  away  from  ourselves,  and  resting  all  of  our  thoughts  and 
affections  upon  our  glorious  Divine  soul,  who  will  transmit  the  purity, 
beauty,  and  tender,  loving  grace  of  His  life,  through  us,  to  the  body, 
in  which  He  seeks  to  clothe  Himself  upon  earth — that  through  that 
body  He  may  bless  the  earth,  and  crown  it  with  all  the  joys  of 
Heaven.  ^ 
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ARTICLE   V. 


"  THE  ETERNITY  OF  EVIL  AND  THE  HELLS." 

Muca  as  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject,  there  is  nevertheless 
left  unexplained  the  very  point    or  item  which    seems  to   give  so 
roach   offence  to  Universalists  and   others,  who,  strong  in   natural 
lovps,  and  at  the  same  time  tenaciously  holding  to   their  own   erro- 
neous conception  of  what  Infinite  love*  and  mercy  is,  cannot  entertain 
the  idea  of  an  Eternity  of  Evil  and  of  the  Hells.     The  extract  of  a 
letter  on  page  570  in  the  last  volume  of  the   Repository,  goes  indeed 
far  in  the  vindication  of  truth,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  conclusive  to 
the  mind  which  is  firmlv  imbued  with  the  idea  of  a   "  final   restora- 
tion,"  as  the  writer  thereof  seems  to  think,  for  though  such  a  resto- 
rator  may  well  perceive  and  also  freely  admit,  that  a  man  can  grow 
and  continue  and  confirm  himself  in  evil  and  therefore  in  misery,  un- 
happiness  and   insanity,   and   that  he   makes  it  all   his  own    by  his 
own  free  will,  love  and  consent,  yet  such  a  person  can  for   all  this 
not  see,  that  a  God  of  infinite  mercy,  love,  wisdom  and  power  has 
not   means  enough  in  store   to  turn  even  the  greatest  sinner  back- 
ward and  make  him  see  and  abhor  his  evils,  especially  when  he  reads 
in   Svvedenborg's  description   of  Heaven  and  Hell  of  the  enormous 
vastations  and  punishments,  which  some  of  the  blessed  had  to  under- 
go before  their  admittance  into  their  happy  mansions  or  state.    Such 
a  person  therefore  requires  a  further  elucidation  of  this  momentous 
subject,  and  charity  truly  entitles  him  to  ask  for  it,  whilst  it  is  the  du- 
ly of  the  Church  to  give  it,   not  in  authority  but   in  charity  also. 
The  concise  answer   to  the  point  in  question  may  to    the  unpreju- 
diced mind  be  summed  up  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  article,  but  as  the 
elucidation  is  to  be  given  to  minds  laboring  under  strongly  cherished 
prejudices,  by  the  which  even  they  think  to  offer  a  greater  share  of  ho- 
nor to  the  great  Father  of  mercies,  the  God  of  Love,  therefore  we  must 
endeavor  to  come  down  to  their  own  plane,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  make  them  see  and  apperceive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  the  whole  world. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Swedenborg's  theological  writings  doth  clearly 
show,  and  the  general  and  manifest  experience  throughout  the  present 
century  doth  conclusively  prove,  that  by  and  through  the  growth  in 
goodness  and  truth  of  the  Grand  Man,  there  did,  and  further  on  there 
will,  take  place  a  continual  amelioration  in  the  general  condition 
and  state  of  the  human  race  at  large,  and  consequently  also  in  the 
evils  and  falsities — the  miseries  and  insanities— of  the  opposite  part  of 
the  Grand  Man.  The  present  despotic  demonstrations  in  Europe, 
and  the  insane  productions  of  certain  clairvoyants  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  seem  induced  to  indicate  and  prove  the  contrary ;  but 
the  first  are  most  probably  permitted  by  a  wise  Providence  to  oppose 
and  keep  in  dread  or  subjection  that  torrent  of  infernal  liberty  which 
separated  from  Religion  as  its  true  basis,  wills   not  that  the  Divine, 
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Man  Jesus  sit  upon  the  Throne,  and  whom  it  will  not  obey,  and  in 
virtue  whereof  it  desireth  to  overthrow  by  and  by  all  the  thrones  es- 
tablished under  the  title  **  by  the  Grace  of  God  ;"  whilst  those  pro- 
ductions of  the  clairvoyants  are  not  the  less  calculated  to  effect  the 
very  same  end,  thus  unitedly  establish  on  this  earth  the  kingdoms  of 
the  devil  and  of  Satan. 

The  old  adage,  "  where  God  builds  a  church,  there  the  devil  builds 
a  chapel,"  holds  still  good,  and  the  productions  of  hell  will  ever  and 
anon  keep  pace,  in  their  degree  and  order,  with  the  revelations  from 
heaven  ;  but  v/ith  the  latter  are  always  given  higher  degrees  of  light 
for  the  understanding,  and  of  freedom  of  the  will,  and  at  the  same 
time  also  a  stronger  influx  of  good  into  the  affections  thereof;  thas 
always  a  fresh  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whilst  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fires  of  the  infernal  loves  which  produce  such  eman- 
ations of  falsehood  are  to  some  degree  deprived  of  their  virulence  and 
power,  and  are  permitted  to  pass  off  in  smoke,  by  their  being  allowed 
to  give  free  vent  to  their  evil  affections  and  thoughts  by  open,  unre- 
stricted  publication  thereof;  when  they  can  and  will  be  met   and 
overthrown  by  statements  of  truth  or  by  logical  arguments.     Thus 
men  of  all  the  various  degrees  of  good  and  evil  learn  to  bear  one 
with  another,  and  learn  also  freely  to  submit  to  law  and  order,  whence 
it  seems  to  be  clear  and  evident,  that  the  dispositions,  states  and  con- 
ditions— thence  also  the  misery  and  unhappiness  of  the  evil  minded 
portion  of  the  community — are  modified  and  mitigated,  and  not  heigh' 
tened.      Bi^t  this  amelioration  of  the    states  and   conditions  of  the 
human  race  will  by  and  by  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth, 
and  will  be  established,  and  increase  for  all  generations  to  come,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  will  most  assuredly  have  also  a  retrospective  effect* 
upon  all  and  singular  the  ages  and  generations  which  ere  this  have 
passed  over  into  eternity  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  heavens  will, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  their  own  free  willed  reception  of  the  or- 
derly influx  of  good  and  truth  from  the  Lord,  become  daily  more  good 
and  wise,  but  they  will  also  have  a  continuous  better  footing  therein, 
by  their  own  transmission  to,  and  by  their  reception  of,  such  divine 
influx  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  for  Swedenborg  informs  us, 
that  the  angels  did  complain  and  lament,  that  on  account  of  the  un- 
belief in  the  Word  of  the  dwellers  on  earth,  and  by  the  extinction  of 
charity  amongst  them,  they,  the  angels,  have  no  foundation  under 
their  feet  whereupon  they  mi^ht  rest.     Just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
heavens  and  the  men  of  the  church  on  earth  shall  continually  increase 
in  goodness  and  truth,  and  consequently  also  in  society  and  in  hap- 
piness,  even  so  will   the   states   of  ,the    ungodly  on   earth  and   of 
the  wicked  in  the  hells  be  modified,  and   their  miseries  be  abated, 
for  like  as  the  Grand   Man  of  heaven  will   grow  in  numbers  and 
stature,  so  also  the  Grand  Man  of  hell  will  have  a  similar  increase; 
but  the  states  of  the  new  comers  from  earth  being  continually  more 
and  more  ameliorated  by  their  having  become  more  disposed  and' 
qualified  to  submit  to  and  live  under  the  existing  laws  of  God  and 
man,  and  under  the  order  and  regulations  of  society,  there  will  be  no 
need  whatever  to  have  applied  to  them  in  Hades  such  tremendous 
torments  and  vastations  as  were  in  former  times  o^en  needfully  ap 
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plied  to  wicked  spirits,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  such  states  of  sub- 
mission as  to  render  them  fit  to  live  peaceably  with  their  miserable 
fellows  in  their  own  infernal  societies.     What  then  and  there  had  to 
be  gained  by  punishments,  is  now  and  will  henceforth  be  gained  on 
earth  by  the  progressive  states  of  society  at  large,  in  virtue  of  and 
by  the  stronger  influxes  from  the  heavens,  so  that,  without  doubt,  the 
various  hells  which  yet  will  come  into  existence,  will  have  through- 
out a  milder  aspect ;  and  as,  according  to  order,  the  new  hells  or  hell- 
ish societies  will  always  bo  established  on  the  tops  or  in  the  inner 
degrees  or  circles  of  their  old  corresponding  ones,  these  will  thus  at  the 
same  time  be  continually  farther  and  farther  removed,  or  sink  down 
to  the  extremities  or  uttermost  boundaries,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly 
said,  the  boundaries  will  be  farther  and  farther  extended  by  them ; 
by  their  sinking  deeper  they  will  be  farther  removed  from  the  presence 
of  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  Throne  and  the  Lamb,  which  presence 
it  is  that  causes  their  torment,  as  it  is  written  by  St.  John  the  apostle, 
who  heard  them  cry  out,  "  Ye  hills  fall  upon  us  and  ye  mountains 
cover  us,**  and,  as  Swedenborg  testifies,  *'  that  they  hide  themselves 
in  the  clifls  of  the  rocks  before  the  divine  sphere  and  dare  not  to  put 
forth  a  finger  from  the  fear  of  torment ;"  thus  also  each  new  society 
being  upon  the  top  of  an  old  one,  will  serve  that  as  a  covering  and 
mediating  means  to  absorb,  weaken,  and  modify  such  tormenting  in- 
flux of  life  and  light ;  thus  also,  the  deeper  they  sink,  or  the  farther 
they  are  removed  to  the  extremity,  just  so  much  more  they  lose,  or 
are  deprived  of  their  sensuous  life,  and  thus  of  their  real  or  actual 
misery,    and    torment.       Here    we    must    consider    the    true    im- 
port   of    the  words    misery,    unhappiness,    insanity,    as    they*  are 
commonly    used    and    understood,  and    as    they   are   applied    and 
understood    by    Swedenborg   himself,    for    whenever   Swedenborg 
applies  any   of   these    terms,    he    applies   and   understands    them 
in  the  feeling  and  language  of  the  good  spirits  and  angels  ;  and  to 
them  the  farthest  removal  from  the  source  of  life  and  light  is  the 
greatest  misery,  but  in  the  feeling  and  language  of  the  devils,  just 
the  very  opposite  is  true  ;  the  farther  the  space,  and  the  more  block- 
ed up  from  and  against  the  hateful  tormenting  influx,  the  greater  the 
insensibility  and  quietness,  till  at  last,  sensuous  life  is  at  a  stand  still. 
There  and  with  them  death  is  indeed  cast  into  hell,  and  even  there 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  for  these  beings  will  be  mere  dead 
cadaverous  forms  of  life, — life  unconscious  but  not  extinct,  but  able 
to   be  recalled   again  any  moment  it  pleases  the  Lord  of  life  and 
light  to  open  such  hells  for  any  purpose  whatever.    A  sober  reflection 
on  those  states  and  on  this  sort  of  misery  and  degradation  of  the  un- 
happy in  hell,  and  the  increase  thereof,  will  surely  convince  any  un- 
prejudiced mind  that  a  transformation  of  death  into  life,  of  evil  into 
goody  is  utterly  impossible,  and  which  will  be  still  more  apparent  by 
taking  into  consideration,  that  the  wicked  arrive  at  their  unhappy 
states  after  they  had  undergone  all  their  respective  various  torments 
of  Hades  requisite  for  their  vastation,  but  with  no  other  consequences, 
than  to  throw  out  of  their  own  free  accord  all  their  Remains  of 
Axn/  and  TVtiM  which  but  tormented  them,  but  by  wb\c;\xa\oTve  iia.tl 
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can  be  transformed,  after  which  they  hate  God  and  his  angels,— good 
and  truth  and  the  affections  thereof,  with  a  perfect  hatred  ;  and  therm 
all  and  singular  the  influences  of  good  and  truth,  and  also  further' 
vastations  and  punishments,  serve  only  to  increase  such  hatred,  but^ 
never  to  turn  them  from  their  evils  and  falsities. 

We  are  however  not  left  in  this  momentous  question  to  our  mer^ 
speculations   and  conclusions  which  we  can  and  may   draw  frorr» 
Swedenborg's  writings,  and  which  in  general  we  are  apt  to  interpret 
according  to  our  own  preconceived  ideas  ;  but  in  endeavoring  to  harm 
to  know  ourselves  ;  and  in  learning  to  understand  well  and  practically 
the  process  of  reformation  and  regeneration  going  on  within  our^ 
selves,  we  conceive  and  learn  how,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  our 
Remains  of  Good  and  Truth  are  strengthened  and  our  evils  and  falsi- 
ties obliterated  or  removed  farther  and  farther  to  the  circumference, 
where,  by  continual   victories  over  them,  they  are  laid  lifeless  and 
powerless  at  our  feet.     Just  so,  in  the  most  strict  analogy,  as  the^ 
Grand  Man  rises  triumphantly  higher  and  higher,  his  enemies  \\'\\\  be^ 
laid  lower  and  lower,  until  it  can  be  said  of  them :  "death  where  i^ 
thy  sting,  and  hell  where  is  thy  victory !"  but  all  honor,  praise  and 
adoration  be  unto  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  Throne  and  to  the  Lamb 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  E. 

Berlin,  C.  W. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


LAY  PREACHING. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  receivers  of  the 
doctrines  in  the  United  States  have  not  adopted  the  practice  of  lay 
preaching,  which  has  been  successfully  practiced  in  England,  ever 
since  the  doctrines  were  first  publicly  made  known. 

There  is  scarcely  a  Society  in  the  church,  which  has  not  one  or 
more  members,  who  could  not  with  advantage  both  to  himself  and 
others,  cultivate  the  faculty  of  presenting  the  heavenly  doctrines  to 
the  public.  There  are  several  Societies  in  this  country,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  which  have  more  than  a  dozen  members  who  could  in  a 
short  time  prepare  themselves  for  eminent  usefulness  in  this  field  of 
labor. 

This  could  be  done  without  interfering  with  their  regular  uses. 
There  are  little  clusters  of  scattered  receivers  all  over  the  country 
where  a  New  Church  discourse  has  never  been  heard,  who  would  be 
warmed  and  strengthened  by  an  occasional  visit  of  this  kind. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by  a  conversation  held 
with  a  brother  recently  from  Manchester,  England,  who  has  shown 
me  a  number  of  hand  bills,  containing  what  is  called  "Missionary 
Committee's  Quarterly  Arrangement." 

These  tables  show  so  strikingly  the  practical  workings  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  I  send  you  one  of  them,  which  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
print.  This  copy  is  for  three  months  in  1823.  1  have  copies  before 
me  also  for  the  three  previous  years. 
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At  Bolton,  Mr.  Birchwood  will  deliver  the  following  Coarse  of  Lectures,  tIi  : 

January  2&th.  On  the  necessity  of  loving  the  Lord  above  all  things,  and  our  neigh — 
bor  as  ourselves. 

Febrxtary  9th.  On  the  nature  and  use  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord'^ 
Sapper. 

February  23J.  On  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  Human  Mind,  showing  the  varioo» 
degrees  of  which  it  consists. 

March  9th.  On  the  nature  of  Blasphemy  agiunst  the  Holj  Spirit. — Matt.  zii.  31, 32, 

March  2Zd.  On  the  certainty  of  the  eternal  duration  of  Hell  torments. 

April  ^th.  Recapitulatory  Lecture,  conveying  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  showing  their  great  importance. 

Mr.  Birchwood  will  also  deliver  Lectures  at  Tildslet  on  the  following  subjects, 
vis: 

February  19th.  On  the  fall  of  Man,  with  remark»on  the  doctrine  concerning  Elec- 
tion and  Reprobation. 

February  2d.  On  the  Person  and  Character  of  the  Divine  Redeemer. 

February  16/A.  On  the  Redemption  and  the  Atonement. 

March  2d,  On  the  nature  of  the  New  Birth,  and  the  danger  of  trusting  to  Futh 
alone. 

March  16/ A.  On  the  existence  of  Man,  after  the  death  of  his  material  body ;  and  oo 
his  futare  state,  as  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God. 

March  ZOth.  On  the  Journeying^  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  through  the  Wilder- 
ness te  the  promised  land. 

A  General  Meetine  of  the  ministers,  leaders,  and  subscribers,  will  take  nlace  at 
half  past  seven  o'clocl,  on  Friday  evening,  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  School  Room  of 
the  New  Jeru«dem  Church,  Peter-street,  to  which  all  friends  are  invited. 

The  Committee  particularly  request  that  every  Society  will  appoint,  without  de- 
lay, one  person  or  more  to  conduct  the  service,  that  they  may  regularly  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  public  worship,  whenever  the  visiting  minister,  through  unavoidable 
circumstances,  should  be  absent. 

The  Committee  having  considered  that  the  Missionary  Institution  will  derive  great 
advantages  by  contributions  collected  quarteriy,  request  every  Society  to  forward,  as 
early  as  possible,  their  quarterly  subscriptions,  with  any  information  they  have 
to  conmiunicate  on  the  state  of  their  Society.  The  Committee  further  desire  all 
their  country  friends  to  favor  them  with/re9Utfn/  communications ;  as  they  are  en- 
abled by  such  information  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  Institution. 

In  this  list  it  will  be  perceived  that  fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen  en- 
gaged in  these  ministrations,  are  laymen. 

Among  the  places  named  in  this  schedule  is  Accrington.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  New  Church  Society  in  this  place  is  now 
the  largest  in  England  ;  and  this  Society,  in  its  turn,  is  sending  forth 
its  corps  of  lay  missionaries  in  a  similar  manner. 

Those  early  and  efficient  pioneers  in  the  Church,  Clowes  and 
Hindmarsh,  co-operated  with  this  movement.  Why  can  it  not  be  in- 
troduced here  ?  In  this  way,  the  members  of  the  New  Church  can 
more  eflFectually  conform  to  our  Lord's  command,  "Go  ye  into  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  "By  creatures,"  says 
Swedenborg,  in  his  explanation  of  this  passage,  **  are  meant  all  who 
are  in  a  cnpacity  to  be  regenerated." 

X.  Y.  Z. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 


TRUE  CHARITY. 

HE  exercise  of  Charity  may  be  seen  in  the  organizations  of  the 
Church  manifesting  itself  almost  entirely  outwardly ;  whoever 
•ins  himself  to  them,  finds  his  reward  in  it,  fulfilling,  as  is  thought, 
e  words,  "  Behold  these  Christians  how  they  love  one  another." 

first  Christian  church  became  a  literal  church,  and  therefore 
,  because  the  letter  killeth,  and  now  that  it  is  dead  and  buried, 
e  has  arisen  from  its  ashos  (because  it  is  said  that  U  has  failed 
le  ends  of  its  creation,  that  is,  of  Charity  and  Brotherly  Love, 
3US  associations  among  men,  as  a  substitute,  in  **  Odd-Fellow- 
"  Life  Insurance  Companies,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  are  of 
jarth,  earthy.      King-craft  and  priest-craft  have  brought  the  hu- 

race,  both  in  politics  and  religion,  down  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
adation  and  suffering.  The  oppression  and  sufl>Tings  in  Europe 
LIS  time,  as  heretofore,  answers  the  question,  **  Is  thy  servant  a 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  How  shall  redemption  manifest 
fin  this  state  of  things?  Evidently  on  Homoeopathic  principles 
le  curing  like.  Kossuth,  the  great  Peter  the  Hermit  of  this  day, 
sesthe  slumbering  Old  Church  with  his  bewitching  oratory,  until 
5  is  now,  as  then,  one  exclamation,  "  It  is  God's  will,"  in  our 
kt  West,  that  "  there  shall  be  liberty  throughout  the  world"  (as 
he  State-House  bell  in  Philadelphia).  Who  does  not  see  that 
event  contains  the  true  principles  of  cure  7  The  Church  of  Faith 
rate  from  Charity,  as  antidotal  to  Peter  with  the  key  of  Heaven  ! 
New  Church,  or  the  Church  of  True  Charity,  can  have  little  to 
rith  this  crusade  but  to  behold  and  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
LQse  it  is  spiritual  and  internal,  its  work  is  higher  and  holier ;  its 
king  is  unseen  to  the  natural  mind.  True  charity  in  the  church 
!trth  does  not  manifest  itself  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them,  but 
luties  and  labors  are  in  giving  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  drink  to 
hirsty  souL  Outward  alms,  temples,  kings,  and  priests,  are  not 
3  built  to  its  god.  The  temple,  which  was  forty  years  in  build- 
shall  be  thrown  down,  and  one  raised  up,  not  built  with  hands, 
lal  in  the  heavens.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  consequences  to 
rising  generation,  who  wish  to  obtain  a  subsistence  for  them- 
es and  families,  if  they  do  not  unite  themselves  to  a  popular 
ch.  Masonic  Fraternity,  Odd-Fellowship,  Whiggery,  Democracy, 
5-8oil,  or  Insurance  on  Lives ;  it  has  become  to  the  common  na- 
l  mind,  almost  a  certainty,  that  there  is  no  God  in  Heaven  and 
b,  to  save  the  soul  and  body,  except  these  associations.  But  it 
>ves  the  man  of  the  New  Church,  to  place  himself  on  this  rock, 
ey  that  put  their  trust  in  God,  shall  never  be  confounded,"  ''He  is 

l>read  of  life,"  let  us  put  our  trust  in  Him.       ^ ^    ; 

J.  A.  A. 
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INTRODUCTION. THE    WISE    AND    TIIE    rOOLTSII    BUILDER. 

lu  compliance  with  an  earnest  and  repeatedly  expressed  wish,  on  the  part  of  some  of  cwr 
most  respected  readers  and  8ub«cribers,  to  be  favore<l,  through  the  pages  of  the  Repository, 
with  a  spiritual  exposition  of  the  Parables,  we  have  concluded  to  appropriate  a  porttooof 
each  No.  to  one  or  more  of  the  explanations  contained  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes*  work  on  that 
subject.  His  little  volume  entitled,"  The  Parables  of  Jesus  Christ,  explained  inthewajrof 
Question  and  Answer,*'  is  decidedly  the  best,  if  it  be  not  the  only,  work  of  the  kind,  to  which 
the  New  Church  can  lay  claim,  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  scarce  in  this  country,  we  shall 
doubtless  be  performing  a  valuable  service  to  a  large  majority  of  our  readers,  particularly 
those  in  the  Western  and  Southern  Stales,  by  bringing  it  in  this  way  before  them.  Proba-  | 
bly  many  new  receivers  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  work,  and  if  our  inier- 
tion  should  provoke  a  demand  for  its  re-publication,  the  result  will  be  still  more  happy. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Q.  Wri.4T  do  you  mean  by  a  parable  ? 

A.  The  word  parable  is  derived  from  a  Greek  verb,  signifying  tc^ 
compare,  and  therefore  it  means  a  comparison  made  between  things 
in  their  own  nature  diflFerent,  but  which  yet  in  some  points  have  m- 
resemblance  to  each  other. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  the  parables  of  Jesus  Christ  differ  fron^ 
other  parables  or  comparisons? 

A.  They  differ  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  not  mere  comparisons^^ 
but  real  agreements  or  correspondences,  between  the  things  compared  ^ 
thus  they  are  the  agreements  or  correspondences  between  things  na — 
tural  and  things  spiritual. 

Q.  And  in  what  do  you  conceive  these  agreements  or  correspon- 
dences to  be  founded  ? 

A.  In  the  eternal  laws  of  creation,  by  which  it  is  appointed  that 
all  natural  things  and  objects  shall  be  the  representative  images  and 
figures  of  those  spiritual  and  eternal  realities  in  which  they  originate, 
and  that  thus  the  universal  world  of  creation,  with  all  its  parts,  may 
be  a  representative  theatre  of  that  eternal  world  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, and  with  which  it  is  in  perpetual  connexion.  When  Jesus 
Christ,  therefore,  spoke  in  parables,  He  expressed  eternal  spiritual 
truths  relating  to  His  kingdom,  under  images  of  natural  things  relat- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  this  world,  and  in  this  figurative  language  im- 
pressed those  truths  more  beautifully  and  affectingly  on  the  minds  of 
His  hearers,  than  he  could  have  done  in  any  other  wsLy. 

Q.  What  then  would  you  say  was  the  reason  why  Jesus  Christ 
spoke  in  parables  ? 

A.  This  mode  of  speaking  answered  a  double  purpose ;  first,  in 
communicating  to  His  humble  and  sincere  disciples  the  lessons   of 
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Bternal  Truth  in  the  most  significative  and  impressive  language  ; 
md,  secondly,  by  concealing  Truth  from  others  who  were  not  in  a 
isposition  to  receive  and  profit  by  it,  and  who  consequently  might 
ave  suffered  injury  by  its  reception. 

Q.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  any  man  can  suffer  injury  from  admit- 
Qg  the  Truth  into  his  understanding? 

A,  Yes  ;  man  has  no  greater  enemy  than  the  Eternal  Truth,  if  he 
!  not  in  a  disposition  to  form  his  life  accordingly,  by  rejecting  those 
lis  which  the  truth  makes  manifest,  and  by  cherishing  those  graces 
d  virtues  which  the  Truth  recommends,  and  at  the  same  time 
mmunicates ;  Jesus  Christ  therefore  says,  '*  This  is  the  condemnation^ 
It  lis^ht  is  come  into  the  v)orld^  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
ht,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.'^  (John  iii.  19.)  In  receiving,  there- 
•e,  into  our  understandings  the  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  we 
3eive  either  life  or  death;  life^  if  we  suffer  it  to  influence  our  wills, 
d  conduct  us  to  the  possession  of  the  Supreme  Good,  which  is  the 
re  of  God  and  our  neighbor  ;  and  deaths  if  we  suffer  it  to  remain 
litless,  by  burying  it  under  the  mire  and  clay  of  our  natural  evils, 
[forsaken  and  unrepented  of. 

Q.  Is  it  said  th&t  Jesus  Christ  spake  nothing  without  a  parable  ? 
A.  Yes;  in  Matt.  xiii.  34,  Mark  iv.  34;  from  which  we  are  plainly 
ught,  how  important  it  is  to  understand  the  parabolic  language  of 
ripture,  if  we  would  be  "wise-  unto  salvation  ;"  and  the  object  of 
B  following  exposition  is,  that  the  devout  reader  of  the  Holy  Word 
sty  have  an  enlightened  and  spiritual  discernment  of  the  divine 
ings  contained  in  the  parables  of  our  Saviour  God,  in  order  that 
»miiid  may  be  more  opened  to  receive  and  to  love  the  things  of 
Aven  and  eternal  life. 


the  wise  and  the  foolish  builder, 

rherefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him 
to  a  wise  man  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock;  and  tbe  rain  descended,  and  the 
9ds  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was 
inded  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them 
t,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand  ;  and  the 
n  de^icended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upou  that  house;  and 
Tell:  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.     (Matt.  vn.  24 — 28.) 

Q.  What  do  you  here  understand  by  the  sayings  which  Jesub 
iBiST  calls  my  sayings  ? 

A,  By  the  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  to  be  understood  the  words 
hich  he  spake,  and  which  contain  the  whole  of  his  Divine  Love  and 
^sooM  in  close  conjunction.  Thus  the  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
be  regarded  as  the  complex  of  all  divine  good  and  divine  truth,  in- 
nded  to  form  in  man  the  divine  image  and  likeness,  by  opening  in 
m  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  by  purifying  him  from  all  his  natural 
lis,  by  restoring  him  to  the  form  and  order  of  Heaven,  and  by  final- 
leading  him  to  an  eternal  conjunction  of  love  and  of  life  with  the 
OD  OF  Heaven. 

Q.  But  a  distinction  is  here  made  between  hearing  the  sayings  of 
sus  Christ  and  doing  them.  Can  you  explain  to  me  the  ground 
id  meaning  of  this  distinction  ?  
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A.  By  hearing  the  sayings  of  Jbsus  Curist,  is  to  be  nnderstood  their 
reception  in  the  memory  and  understandings  where  they  appear  and 
are  stored  up  under  the  form  of  truths ;  but  by  doing  them,  is  to  be 
understood  their  reception  in  the  u?i7/,  or  love,  and  their  consequent  ope- 
ration on  the  thoughts,  words,  and  works  of  the  devout  recipient 
Thus  hearing  the  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  denotes  their  admission 
into  the  external  man  or  mind  only,  by  virtue  of  which  the  external 
thoughts,  ivords,  and  works  are  in  a  measure  directed  and  controlled; 
whilst  doing  the  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  denotes  their  admission  into 
the  internal  man  or  mind,  by  virtue  of  which  admission,  interior  evils 
are  seen  and  combated,  interior  goods  are  manifested  and  exalted, 
and  thus  the  whole  man,  both  internal  and  external,  is  brought  into 
submission  to,  and  conformity  with,  the  divine  love  and  wisdom. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  further  understand  by  the  comparison  which 
Jesus  Christ  here  makes,  when  he  says,  /  will  liken  him  unto  a  wiss 
{or  prudent)  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock  f 

A,  All  the  comparisons  applied  by  Jesus  Christ  are  to  be  regarded 
not  as  mere  comparisons  only,  but  as  agreements  or  correspondences 
between  the  things  compared  ;  which  agreements  or  corresponden- 
ces were  established  at  creation,  and  are  the  results  of  the  relation- 
ship subsisting  between  things  spiritual  and  things  natural,  in 
consequence  of  the  derivation  of  the  latter  from  the  former,  and 
thus  of  their  constant  connexion  with  each  other.  The  comparisons, 
therefore,  applied  by  Jesus  Christ,  differ  from  other  comparisons 
principally  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  comparisons,  or  agreements 
and  correspondences  between  things  natural  and  things  spiritual; 
whereas  other  comparisons  are  comparisons  only  between  things  na- 
tural, which  bear  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  each  other.  When 
Jesus  Christ  therefore  s^iih,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  whichbuiU 
his  house  upon  a  rock,  he  means  to  declare  the  existence  not  only  of  a 
similitude  between  the  two  cases,  but  of  a  real  agreement  or  corres^ 
pondence,  and  this  of  such  a  nature,  that,  when  considered  in  reality 
and  truth,  the  things  compared  are  the  same.  Thus,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  things  compared  are  a  person  who  heareth  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  doeth  them,  and  a  person  who  buildeth  his  house  upon 
a  rock.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  says  that  these  persons  are 
like  unto  each  other,  he  intended  to  mark,  by  the  most  significant 
terms,  the  proper  character  of  the  person  who  heareth  and  doeth  his 
sayings,  and  to  say,  not  only  that  he  resembles  a  person  who  builds  his 
house  on  a  rock,  but  also  that  he  really  and  virtually  is  such  a.person, 
which  will  be  further  evident  from  the  consideration  of  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  building  a  house  upon  a  rock. 

Q.  And  what  is  it  you  understand  by  this  expression  ? 

A.  By  the  house  here  spoken  of  is  manifestly  Ito  be  understood 
a  spiritual  house,  which  is  no  other  than  the  interior  and  exterior 
mind  of  man,  which  is  called  a  house  in  consequence  of  being  the  hab- 
itation, not  only  of  the  man  himself,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  supreme 
love,  with  all  its  derivative  affections  and  thoughts,  but  also  of  the 
Lord  himself,  with  his  divine  love  and  wisdom,  together  with  all  the 
angelic  host,  who  constitute  his  eternal  kingdom*    This  house  is  said 
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to  be  built  upon  a  rock,  whensoever  man  opens  his  mind  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  divine  truth  of  the  Most  High,  and  especially  to  that  highest 
and  most  sublime  truth,  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  or  his 
revelation  of  himself  in  the  Divine  Humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.     For 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  all  truth  is  called  a  rock,  by  reason  of  its 
consistency  and  durability,  and  the  term  is  applied  pre-eminently  to 
Jbbus  Christ  as  being  the  Supreme  Truth,  agreeably  to  his  own  de- 
claration, where  he  says,  /  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.     (John 
xiv.  6.)    The  first  step,  therefore,  towards  building  this  spiritual  house 
is  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as   the  Supreme  God,   and   thus  as  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  divine  truth,  and  the  building  is  afterwards 
advanced  and  perfected  in  proportion  as  man  forms  his  mind  and  his 
life  in  agreement  with  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  especially  of 
that  most  edifying  and  purifying  precept,   to  shun    all  evil  as   sin 
against  that  Great  and  Holy  God. 

Q-  But  it  is  said  of  this  house,  that  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
loads  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell 
lot ;  for  it  was  built  upon  a  rock.  What  do  you  here  understand  by  the 
'mn  descending,  by  the  floods  coming,  and  by  the  winds  blowing,  and 
"eativg  upon  that  house  ? 

A.  The  rain,  the  floods  and  the  winds,  here  spoken  of,  are  to  be  un- 
erstood  spiritually,  or  according  to  a  spiritual  idea,  because  they  are 
ere  mentioned  as  frea^tng"  upon  a  spiritual  hoxi&e  \  and  by  ruin,  ^C" 
ording  to  a  spiritual  idea,  is  here  meant  the  assault  of  false  princi- 
»lcs  and  persuasions  in  their  opposition  to  the  truths  and  precepts  of 
he  revealed  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  ;  hy  floods,  a  destructive  ac- 
umulation  of  those  principles  and  persuasions;  and  by  winds,  the 
nfemal  influences  with  which  they  are  in  continual  connexion,  and 
rom  which  they  derive  all  their  activity,  force,  and  overwhelming 
operation.  By  rain,  indeed,  and  by  mnd,  when  applied  in  a  good 
ense,  as  the  terms  frequently  are  applied  in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  is 
o  be  understood  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  of  truth  and 
risdom,  operative  under  the  influence  of  the  power  and  spirit  of  the 
Host  High  ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  two  terms  are  manifest- 
y  applied  in  an  opposite,  or  bad  sense,  and  accordingly  denote,  as 
vas  said  above,  the  assault  and  operation  of  false  and  destructive  prin- 
ciples and  persuasions  infused  by  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Q.  And  in  what  sense  do  you  understand  the  expression,  where  it 
8  said  of  the  above  rain,  and  floods,  and  winds,  that  they  beat  upon 
Jiat  house  ? 

A,  The  term  beating  has  here  relation  to  the  assault  made  by 
Palse  principles  and  persuasions  against  the  principles  and  persua- 
sions of  heavenly  truth  in  the  human  mind,  and  therefore  it  relates 
to  a  state  of  trial  or  temptation,  which  is  necessary  for  all  to  under- 
go, before  the  principles  and  persuasions  of  heavenly  love  and  wis- 
dom, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  heavenly  goodness  and  truth,  can 
be  folly  fixed  and  confirmed  in  the  mind  and  life  of  man. 

Q.  But  it  is  afterwards  said  of  the  house,  when  thus  beaten  by 
the  rain,  the  floods,  and  the  winds,  that  it  fell  not,  for  it  tvas  founded 
on  a  rock.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  here  meant  by  the  house 
mt  fallings  and  by  the  reason  given.  For  it  was  founded  on  a  roc\l 
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A.  By  falling,  when  the  term  is  applied  to  a  spiritual  hoase,  is  to 
be  understood  the  separation  or  disjunction  of  the  house,  and  of  ail 
things  contained  in  it,  from  the  divine  love  and  wisdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  :  for  when  this  is  the  case,  the  house  then  of  necessity  /«//*, 
since  it  is  then  placed  only  under  the  rule  and  government  of  selfish 
and  worldly  love,  which  love,  in  respect  to  heavenly  love,  is  grovel* 
ling  and  debased,  and  destitute  besides  of  all  order,  strength,  and 
consistency  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  spiritual  building.  When, 
therefore,  the  house,  as  in  the  present  case,  is  said  not  to  fall,  the  ex- 
pression was  intended  to  denote,  that  what  is  signided  by  the  house 
was  still  kept  in  conjunction  with  the  divine  love  and  wisdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently  that  the  trial,  or  temptation,  signified 
by  the  beating'  of  the  rain,  the  floods,  and  the  winds,  had  produced  no 
other  effect  but  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  house.  For 
such  is  the  nature  of  all  opposition  from  the  powers  of  darkness, 
when  exercised  on  the  well-disposed  mind,  that,  instead  of  destroying, 
it  strengthens  the  heavenly  principles  which  it  assaults,  by  bringing 
those  principles  more  into  exercise,  by  leading  man  into  deeper  hu- 
miliation, and  by  thus  elevating  him  to  a  closer  conjunction  with  the 
powers  of  heaven  and  their  Goo  than  could  otherwise  have  beea 
effected.  The  ALMrcHTY,  therefore,  permits  such  opposition  on  ac- 
count of  the  end  which  is  accomplished  by  it,  and  which  is  no  other 
than  the  more  radical  purification  and  regeneration  of  his  children, 
agreeably  to  his  own  declaration,  where  he  says.  Ye  shall  be  sorrow' 
Jul,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.     (John  xvi.  20  ) 

Q.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  further  meant  by  the  reasoD 
here  assigned  why  the  house  did  not  fall,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock  ? 

A.  By  the  rock  here  spoken  of,  as  was  shown  above,  is  to  be  un^ 
derstood  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Lncarnate  God^ 
together  with  all  the  truth,  or  wisdom,  which  proceeds  from  him  ^ 
and  the  nature  of  man's  connexion  with  this  Lord  and  Saviour  i^ 
such,  that  if  he  be  wise  to  open  his  mind  to  the  reception  of  him,  anc^ 
of  the  heavenly  principles  of  life  and  love,  which  proceed  from  him.^ 
by  renouncing  all  those  evils  which  are  in  opposition  to  those  prin — 
ciples,  he  then  connects  himself  v.'ith  the  Omnipotence  of  that  Greats 
God  and  Saviour,  and  thus  cannot  perish,  since  none  is  able  to  pluc^ 
him  out  of  that  Saviour's  hand.  (John  x.  28.)  Whensoever,  then^ 
man  is  wise  to  build  his  house  upon  this  rock,  he  may  then  consola^ 
himself  with  the  blessed  conviction,  that  it  can  never  fall,  but  is^ 
that  house  not  built  with  hands,  of  which  it  is  said,  that  it  is  eteinia^ 
in  the  heavens.  (2  Cor.  v.  L) 

Q.  You  have  already  told  me  what  is  meant  by  the  sayings  of** 
Jesus  Christ,  and  what  by  hearing  and  doing  them.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  what  is  meant  by  hearing  and  not  doing  them :  but  can 
you  give  me  any  reason  why  the  man,  who  heareth  them,  and  doeth 
them  not,  is  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  who  built  his  house  upon  the 
sand  1 

A.  He  is  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  because  he  is  a  foolish  man, 
agreeably  to  what  is  said  above  concerning  the  Lord's  comparisons ; 
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d  therefore  the  Lord  would  her«i  teach  that  this  is  the  very,  essence 
all  folly,  to  hear  his  sayings  and  not  to  do  them  ;  in  other  words,  to 
:|uire  speculative  knowledge  of  holy  things  in  the  memory  and 
derstanding,  without  sufTerine:  that  knowledge  to  influence  the  life 
1  conversation.  And  this  folly  Jesus  Christ  further  marks  by  the 
niflcant  expression  of  building  the  house  upon  the  sand.     For  sand, 

know,  is  a  strong  substance  without  coherence  and  consistency, 
I  therefore  is  an  exact  representative  figure  of  all  that  truth  in  the 
nan  mind  which  is  not  reduced  to  practice,  by  being  allowed  to 
'ern  and  control  the  love  and  the  life,  in  which  case,  being  depriv- 
of  the  heavenly  conjoining  spirit  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  neigh- 
ly  love,  it  has  nothing  to  give  it  consistence  and  coherence,  con- 
uentl)',  nothing  to  give  it  strength  and  stability.  As,  iheref'ore,  a 
erial  house  must  soon  fall,  if  it  hath  no  other  foundation  for  its 
urity  than  material  sand,  in  like  manner,  a  spiritual  house  must 
n  fall,  if  it  hath  no  other  security  than  spiritual  sand ;  in  other 
rds,  if  it  be  built  on  mere  speculative  truths,  or  knowledges, 
ich,  being  separated  from  heavenly  life  and  love,  are  of  conse- 
nee  disjoined  from  each  other,  and  therefore  incapable  of  supply- 

a  firm  and  durable  foundation.  It  is  accordingly  said,  that  when 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat 
n  that  house,  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it,  to  denote,  that  in 
e  of  spiritual  trial  or  temptation,  truth  alone  cannot  stand  ;  in 
er  words,  that  the  man  of  the  church  cannot  be  supported  under 
■itual  conflicts,  only  so  far  as  knowledge  is  formed  into  life,  spe- 
ation  brought  into  practice,  and  the  whole  man  thus,  both  internal 
I  external,  restored  to  an  eternal  connexion  and  conjunction  of  life 
h  the  divine  fountain  of  all  good  and  truth,  whose  high  and  holy 
ne  is  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  But  it  is  said,  that  great  was  the  fall  of  it.  What  do  you  con- 
ve  to  be  here  involved  in  the  \erm  great? 

1.  The  fall  here  spoken  of  is  calle(l  a  great  fall,  to  distinguish  it 
n  lesser  falls,  and  to  teach  the  edifying  and  awful  lesson,  that  the 
atest  fall,  to  which  the  spiritual  house  of  man  is  exposed,  results 

from  ignorance,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth  re- 
ved  in  his  understanding,  when  it  is  not  suffered  to  operate  and 
duce  its  proper  fruits  in  the  will  and  life,  by  piirifying  man  from 
his  natural  evils,  and  restoring  him  both  internally  and  externally 
ihe  love  and  the  practice  of  heavenly  good.  Jesus  Christ  there- 
e  says  in  another  place,  If  the  liirht  which  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
*>  great  is  that  darkness  I  (Matt.  vi.  23,)  to  instruct  us,  that  great 
kness  doth  not  result  from  mere  ignorance,  or  the  want  of  spirit- 
light,  but  that  it  results  from  spiritual  light  itself,  when  it  is 
ler  perverted,  suffocated,  or  rejected,  in  consequence  of  not  apply- 

it  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  given,  viz.,  purification,  reforma- 
1,  and  regeneration  of  the  heart  and  life.  The  same  truth  is  again 
ulcated  in  these  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  That  servant,  which  knew 

Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according  to  his 
?,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,  but  he  that  knew  not,  and  yet 

commit  things  worthy  of  stripes^  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes. 
ike  xii.  47,48.) 
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Q.  What  then  is  the  general  instraction  which  yoa  learn  from  this 
parable  7 

A.  I  learn,  in  the  first  place,  the  distinguishing  marks  and  charac- 
ters of  wisdom  and/o//y,  and  what  it  is  which  properly  constitutes 
the  essence  of  each.      For  I  am  taught,  that  the  proper  mark  and 
character  of  wisdom,  is  both  to  hear  and  to  do  the  sayings  of  Jesui 
Christ,  whereas  the  proper  mark  and  character  of  folly  is,  to  Ae«r 
only,  and  not  to  do,     A  man  therefore  cannot  properly  be  called  tmse, 
merely  because  he  hath  much  knowledge,  or,  because  he  abounds  in 
the  science  even  of  things  the  most  heavenly  and  sublime,  bat  he  be- 
comes wise  in  proportion  as  he  suffers  such  knowledge  and  science 
to  elevate  his  love  and  affections  to  raise  him  above  his  corruptions, 
and  to  conjoin  him  with  the  Father  op  his  Being,  the  High  and  Holy 
God.     Neither  can  he  be  properly  called  foolish  on  account  of  any 
defect  in  knowledge  or  science,  but  he  becomes  foolish  by  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge  or  science  unpractised,  in  consequence  of  not 
suffering  it  to  convert  him  from  the  love  of  evil  to  the  love  of  good, 
and  thus  to  influence  his  life  and  conversation.     I  am  instructed  yet 
further  by  the  above  parable,  that  in  building  my  spiritual  house,  I 
ought  both  to  hear  and  to  do  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  to 
lay  the  foundations  on  a  rock  ;  in  other  words,  I  ought  to  believe  ia 
the  Incarnate  God,  and  to  form  my  life  in  obedience  to  his  heavenly 
precepts  of  love  and  charity,  in  which  case  my  house  can  never  fall» 
because  it  will  ever  be  kept  in  connexion  with  the  Eternal,  and  un- 
der the  support  of  his  Omnipotence  ;    whereas,  if  I  only  hear,  and  d^ 
not,  I  shall  then  build  my  house  on  the  sand,  and  when  trial,  or  temp- 
tation  assaults  me,  it  will  fall,  and  its  fall  will  be  the  greater,  be — - 
cause  I  knew  my  duty  and  did  not  practice  it.     I  am  resolved,  there— ' 
fore,  from  henceforth,  to  endeavor  to  acquire  the  blessed  character* 
of  true  wisdom,  and  for  this  purpose,  both  to  learn  what  my  Heavenli^ 
Father  requires  of  me,  and  also  to  practice  it,  that  so,  when  the  houcT" 
of  trial  and  temptation  cometh,  I  may  stand  steadfast  and  unmoved^ 
and  may  enter  into  all  the  comfort  of  the  blessed  declaration,  it  feVC' 
not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock.     Amen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  following  is  from  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  who  formerly  held  a  seat  in   th«* 
councils  ofthe  nation,  and  who  now  holds  a  high  judicial  post  in  a  neighboring  State. 

I  am  glad  that  Prof.  Lewis  has  resumed  his  reply  to  *^  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian." 
He  intends,  I  find,  to  confine  the  discussion  on  nis  part,  to  the  separate  fersona/t/y 
of  the  three  essentiids  of  the  Trinity.  It  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  his  course  of 
argument,  if  he  adheres  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  PaulHi 
Epistles.  The  burden  of  his  discourse  will  consist  in  an  accumulation  of  all  thoM 
texts  in  which  different  offices  and  actions  are  ascribed  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  If  so,  he  can  adduce  nothing  new.  The  Old  Church  adheres  to  the  tri-per* 
■Duality,  because  to  surrender  that  is  to  yield  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement^ 
and  of  faitk  alone  as  Uie  only  means  of  salvation. 
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I  ham  now  almoet  all  the  theolo^cal  works  of  E.  S.,  and  continue  to  read  with 
growing  interest  and  pleasure.  The  more  I  read,  the  more  am  I  amazed  that  these 
writings  are  rejected  oy  the  theological  world.  Thej  are  so  full  of  spirit  and  life 
that  it  ia  wonderful  to  witness  the  indifference  of  good  men  to-  their  sublime  teach- 
ings. Thej  lay  all  human  philosophy  in  the  shade,  and  unseal  the  fountains  of 
li^t  which  are  locked  up  in  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Word.  I  occasionally,  in  my  pere- 
grinations, meet  with  a  reader  or  a  receiver,  and  others  who  desire  to  read ;  but  they 
are  few  and  far  between.  I  frequently  endeavor  to  interest  my  friends  in  the  sub- 
ject by  conversation ;  but  almoet  all  are  blind — as  insensible  to  its  beauties  as  is  a 
blind  man  to  colors.  Its  progress  must  be  slow.  The  world  is  so  wedded  to  dog- 
mas and  creeds ;  so  intent  upon  pleasure,  or  gain,  or  fame,  that  few  will  pause  m 
their  career  to^investigate.  O,  how  few,  ^^  few,'^  in  my  poor  conceptions,  are  on  the 
true  road  to  the  New  Jerusalem.  Is  it  bigotry  to  say  this  ?  Is  it  uncharitable, 
wben  we  see  the  world  wedded  to  creeds  which  deny  the  efficacy  of  charity,  and 
clamor  lustily  for  faith,  faith,  in  absurdities  ?  O,  what  a  weight  of  guilt  must  be 
incurred  by  the  clerical  world !  Where  is  the  apology  for  their  sneers — their  indif- 
ference— aye,  their  bitter  hate  against  the  doctrmcs  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ?  They 
■eem  to  forget  that  truth  is  from  God — is  the  very  manifested  form  of  his  tove  to  the 
mind  of  man,  and  to  think  that  they  can  with  impunity  neglect  its  claims  upon  them 
far  an  honest  and  fair  investigation.  How  long  before  they  shall  have  the  scales  torn 
from  their  eyes  ?  If  all  truth  is  from  God,  then  he  who  rejects  truth,  rejects  Him, 
and  to  refuse  to  examine,  is  to  reject. 

Yours,  &c. 


New  York,  Jan.  12,  1S52 
l^BOP.  Bush, — 

Dear  Sir  .'—In  looking  over  recently  **  Pinkerton*B  Recollections  of  Paris,**  published  in 

X.aOod<m  in  1806,  2  vols.  8vo.,  I  was  somewhat  strack  with  the  truthful  air  of  the  follow- 

^Kig  narrative  of  an  apparition,  translated  from  the  works  o^  the  benevolent  and  philosophic 

<^bb^  de  St.  Pierre  (Tome  IV.  p.  57),  author  of  the  **  Studies  of  Nature."      Should  you 

the  insertion  of  it  compatible  with  the  purposes  of  the  Repository,  you  are  welcome 

the  use  of  the  volume  which  contains  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

" '  Having  been  told  lately  (says  St.  Pierre)  at  Valogne,  that  a  good  priest  of  the 
who  taught  children  to  read,  and  was  called  M.  Bezucl,  had  seen  an  appari- 
"^ion  in  broad  day,  ten  or  twelve  years  before ;  and  as  the  story  had  excited  great 
Sensation,  on  aceount  of  his  well-known  character  of  probity  and  sincerity,  I  had  the 
.^^oriosity  to  hear  him  tell  his  adventure  himself.  A  relation  of  mine,  a  lady  who  knew 
^lim,  invited  him  to  dinner  jesterda^,  the  7th  of  January,  1708 )  and  as,  on  one  side, 
Y  testified  my  desire  of  hearmg  the  circumstances  from  his  own  mouth,  and  as  on  the 
T>ther  he  seemed  to  view  the  event  as  an  honorable  distinction,  he  repeated  the  whole 
%o  OS  before  dinner,  in  the  most  simple  and  ingenuous  manner.* 

RELATION. 

"  *'  In  1695,  said  M.  Besuel,  being  a  young  scholar  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  I 
formed  an  aoquaintance  with  the  two  sons  of  Abaauene,  a  lawyer,  scholars  like  my- 
self.    The  eldest  was  of  my  age ;  and  the  other  eighteen  months  younger.     This  last 
uras  called  Desfontaines :  we  took  our  walks,  and  formed  our  parties  of  pleasure  to- 
Igether ;  and  whether  it  were  that  Desfontaines  had  more  friendship  for  me,  or  was 
more  gaT*  oomplaisant,  and  intelligent  than  his  brother,  I  liked  him  better. 
'  ■*  *  In  i696,  as  we  were  both  walking  in  the  cloister  of  the  Capuchins,  he  told  me 
Ihai  he  bad  read,  a  little  while  ago,  a  story  of  two  friends,  who  had  promised  to  each 
dther  that  the  first  who  died  should  return,  and  inform  his  comrade  of  his  situation : 
that  the  dead  man  did  appear,  and  told  him  surprising  thinn.    Desfontaines  then 
said  that  h»  had  a  fiivor  to  ask,  which  he  most  earnestly  desired ;  this  was  to  make  him 
ilike  prCmifft  in  oOnse^aenoe  of  his :  but  I  said  I  never  would  consent.     He  re- 
peated hit  proposal  during  several  months,  and  meet  seriously  *,  but  I  alN?a.^^  T«siifib> 
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ed.  At  last,  about  the  month  of  Au<]^8t,  1696,  as  he  was  about  to  depart  in  order 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  Caen,  he  pressed  me  so  much,  with  tears  in  nis  eyes,  that 
I  consented.  He  instantly  produced  two  little  papers,  ready  written,  and  one  signed 
with  his  blood,  in  which  he  promised,  in  case  oi  death,  to  return,  and  tell  me  his  sit- 
uation ;  while  by  the  other  I  made  the  same  promise.  J  pricked  my  finger,  and  with 
a  drop  of  blood  signed  my  name.  He  was  delighted  with  this  so-much  desired  con- 
tract, and  embraced  me  with  a  thousand  thanks. 

*' '  Not  long  after  he  departed  with  his  brother.  Our  separation  occasioned  much 
mutual  regret,  and  we  wrote  to  each  other  from  time  to  time ;  but  six  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  received  any  letter,  when  the  event  happened  which  I  am  going 
to  relate. 

'• '  On  the  31st  July,  1697,  it  was  a  Thursday,  I  shaU  remember  it  all  my  days,  the 
late  M.  de  Sortoville,  with  whom  1  lodged,  and  who  showed  me  great  kindness,  de- 
sired me  to  go  to  a  meadow  near  the  monastery  of  the  Cordeliers,  to  hasten  his  ser- 
vants who  were  making  hay.  I  was  not  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  about 
half  an  hour  after  two  o'clock,  I  felt  myself,  as  it  were,  stunned,  and  seized  with 
great  weakness.  I  tried  to  support  myself  on  my  hay-fork,  but  was  obliged  to  sit 
down  on  a  heap  of  hay,  where  it  was  half  an  hour  before  I  recovered  my  senses. 
This  passed  away ;  but  as  nothing  similar  had  ever  happened  to  mo  before,  1  was 
surprised,  and  feared  the  attack  of  some  disease  ;  yet  the  rest  of  the  day  little  im- 
pression remained,  but  1  slept  less  than  usual  the  following  night. 

**  *  On  the  morrow,  at  the  same  hour,  as  I  went  to  the  meadow  with  M.  de  S.  Si- 
mon, grandson  to  M.  de  Sortoville,  a  boy  often  years  of  age,  1  felt  myself  seized  on 
the  road  with  the  same  weakness,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone  under  the  shade.  This 
also  soon  passed  away,  and  we  continued  our  walk.  Nothing  further  happened  that 
day  ;  but  1  did  not  sleep  the  whole  of  the  night. 

"  '  At  last,  on  the  next  day,  the  2d  of  August,  being  in  the  lofb  where  they  were 
putting  the  hay,  now  brought  from  the  meadow,  and  precisely  at  the  same  hour,  I 
was  seized  with  the  same  giddiness  and  weakness ;  but  this  attack  being  more  se- 
vere than  the  two  others,  1  fainted  away,  and  lost  all  sense.  One  of  the  servants 
perceived  it ;  and,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  ho  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  ?  to 
which  I  answered.  "  I  have  seen  what  I  never  would  have  believed."  But  I  remem- 
ber nothing,  either  of  the  question  nor  the  answer,  though  they  correspond  with 
what  I  remember  to  have  seen,  like  a  person  naked  to  the  middle,  whose  taco  I  did 
not  however  recollect. 

"  '  I  was  assisted  in  descending  the  ladder,  and  held  firmly  by  the  steps,  but  when 
I  saw  my  comrade  Desfontainesat  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  the  weakness  again  at- 
tacked me ;  my  head  fell  between  two  of  the  steps,  and  I  again  lost  all  knowledge. 
1  was  taken  down,  and  placed  on  a  large  beam,  serving  as  a  seat  in  the  adjoining 
square  of  the  Capuchins.  Sitting  there,  1  did  not  perceive  M.  de  Sortoville,  nor  hif 
domestics,  although  present  ]  but  seeing  Desfontaines  near  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
he  made  me  a  sign  to  come  to  him.  1  drew  aside  on  my  seat,  as  if  to  make  room  for 
him ;  and  they  who  saw  me,  but  whom  I  did  not  see,  though  my  eyes  remained 
open,  observed  that  motion. 

*' '  As  he  did  not  come  to  me,  I  rose  to  go  to  him ;  when  he  advanced  towards  me, 
took  my  left  arm  in  his  right,  and  led  me  about  thirty  paces  into  a  by  street,  still 
retaining  his  hold.  The  domestics  believing  that  my  i'aintness  had  passed,  and  that 
1  was  going  on  some  occasion,  went  about  tlieir  business,  except  a  little  lacquey,  who 
came  and  told  M.  de  Sortoville  that  I  spoke  to  myself.  M.  de  Sortoville  believed 
that  1  was  drunk ;  he  approached  and  heard  me  make  some  questions  and  some  an- 
swers, which  he  repeated  afterwards. 

" '  1  was  nearly  tnree  quarters  of  an  hour  in  conversation  with  Desfontaines.  "  I 
have  pledged  my  promise  to  you,  said  he,  that  if  1  died  before  you,  I  should  give  you 
inforihation.  1  was  drowned  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  river  of  Caen,  much 
about  this  hour.  I  was  walking  with  such  and  such  persons ;  it  was  very  hot,  wt 
proposed  to  bathe,  but  a  faintness  seized  me  in  the  river,  and  I  sunk  to  the  bottom. 
The  Abb^  de  Menil-Jean,  one  of  my  comrades,  plunged  to  bring  me  up,  and  1  seiiod 
his  foot :  but  whether  it  were  that  he  thought  it  was  a  salmon,  as  I  pressed  it  hard* 
or  found  it  necessary,  for  his  own  safety,  to  remount  directly ;  he  shook  his  leg  with 
•o  much  violence,  that  he  gave  me  a  hard  blow  on  the  breast,  and  threw  m»  to  tb« 
bottom  of  the  river,  which  is  very  deep  in  that  part." 
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"  *  Desfontaines  told  me  afterwards,  all  that  had  happened  on  their  walk,  and  the 
suhjcctd  of  their  conversation.  I  then  asked  him  questions,  if  he  was  saved,  if  he 
was  damned,  if  he  was  in  purgatory,  if  I  was  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  if  I  would  fol- 
low him  soon  I  He  continued  his  discourse  as  if  he  had  not  heard  me,  and  as  if  he 
did  not  choose  to  hear  me. 

"  '  I  often  approached  in  order  to  embrace  him,  hut  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  em- 
braced nothing,  though  I  felt  well  that  he  held  me  stronglv  by  the  arm  :  and  that 
when  I  endeavored  to  turn  away  my  head,  because  I  could  not  support  the  sight 
without  affliction,  he  shook  my  arm,  as  if  to  oblige  me  to  look  at  him  and  to  hear 
him. 

"  '  He  appeared  to  me  always  taller  than  what  I  had  seen  him,  taller  even  than  he 
must  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  death,  though  he  must  have  grown  during  the 
eighteen  months  that  we  had  not  seen  each  other.  He  always  appeared  to  me  only 
as  half  a  naked  body,  his  head  uncovered,  save  his  beautiful  fair  locks,  and,  as  it  were, 
a  white  billet  twisted  into  the  hair  upon  his  forehead,  which  contained  some  writ- 
ing, but  I  could  only  read  the  words,  iti,  ^c. 

*'  *•  The  sound  of  his  voice  was  the  same  as  when  alive,  and  he  did  not.  appear  to 
me  either  gay  or  sad.  but  in  a  calm  and  tran(|uil  temper.  He  begged  mo, 
when  his  brother  should  return,  to  tell  him  certain  things  to  Ixj  repeated  to  his  fatlier 
and  mother.  He  desired  me  to  say  the  seven  psalms,  enjoined  to  hhn  as  a  |>oni- 
tence  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  recited.  In  fine,  he  re- 
peated his  entreaties  that  I  would  speak  to  his  brother,  and  then  bid  me  adieu,  and 
left  me,  saying,  jusques^  jusques,  his  usual  phrase  when  we  quitted  each  other,  after 
our  walks,  to  return  home. 

*' '  He  told  me  also  that  when  he  was  drowned,  hie  brother,  who  was  occupied  with 
his  theme,  had  repented  that  he  had  permitted  him  to  ^o,  as  he  feared  some  acci- 
dent. He  so  perfectly  described  to  me  the  spot  where  he  was  drowned,  and  the 
tree  of  the  avenue  of  Ix>uvigni,  where  he  had  cut  some  woods,  that,  two  years  after- 
wards, being  in  company  with  the  late  Chevalier  de  Gotot,  one  of  those  who  were 
with  him  wlien  he  was  drowned,  I  pointed  out  the  precise  spot :  and  then  counting 
the  trees  on  the  side  that  Desfontaines  had  specified,  1  went  straight  to  the  tree,  and . 
foimd  the  writing.  Gotot  likewise  told  me  that  the  article  of  the  seven  psalms  was 
true,  and  that,  on  leaving  the  confessional,  they  had  told  each  other  their  enjoined 
penitences.  His  brother  has  also  told  me  that  it  is  true  that  he  was  composing  his 
theme,  and  reproached  himself  for  not  being  of  the  company. 

^^  ^  As  more  than  a  month  passed  before  I  was  able  to  execute  the  commission 
which  Desfontiunes  had  given  me  to  his  brother,  he  appeared  to  mo  two  other  times. 
One  was  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  at  a  country  house,  a  league  from  hence,  wherd 
I  went  to  dine.  I  found  myself  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  desired  to  be  left  alone,  said 
it  was  nothing,  and  that  I  would  soon  return.  I  then  went  into  a  comer  of  the 
garden,  where  Desfontaines  appeared,  and  reproached  me  that  I  had  not  yet  spoken 
to  his  brother.  He  talked  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  would  never  answer  to  my 
questions. 

'• '  One  morning,  when  I  was  going  to  the  church  of  Notre-damo  de  la  Victoire,  he 
again  appeared,  but  for  a  shorter  space,  pressed  me  to  speak  to  his  brother,  and 
quitted  me,  saying,  as  usual,  juiquea.  jusques,  without  answering  my  questions. 

'*  ^  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  I  always  felt  a  pain  in  that  part  of  the 
arm  where  he  held  me  the  first  time,  till  I  had  spoken  to  his  brother ;  nor  did  I 
sleep  during  throe  nights  from  the  effects  of  my  astonishment.  Inuncdiately  after 
the  first  conversation  T  told  M.  de  Varauville,  my  neighbor  and  school-fellow,  that 
Desfontaines  was  drowned,  and  that  he  had  just  appeared  to  me,  and  told  me  so. 
He  ran  t^  the  relations  to  know  if  the  fact  was  true :  news  had  been  received,  but 
by  a  mistake,  he  supposed  that  it  was  the  elder  brother.  He  assured  me  that  he  had' 
read  the  letter,  and  insisted  that  it  was  so ;  but  I  told  him  that  it  could  not  be,  as 
Desfontaines  had  appeared  to  me  himself.  He  returned,  came  back,  and  told  me 
with  tears,  that  it  was  too  true. 

^^  *  Nothing  has  happened  since ;  and  I  have  now  told  you  all  my  adventure.  It 
has  been  sometimes  changed  in  the  repetition,  but  I  have  never  told  it  otherwise  than 
as  I  have  now  repeated.  The  late  Chevalier  de  Gotot  told  me  that  Desfontfunes  also 
appeared  to  M.  ae  Menil-Jean.  But  I  have  not  the  plei&sure  of  his  aoqua\\i\AKM(^\ 
he  lives  twenty  leagues  hence,  towards  Argentan :  and  I  can  add  noVkoi^  t»x^<^x 
on  the  subject.' " 
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MISCELLANY. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEW  CHURCH  BOOKS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  10,  1852. 

During  the  last  month  I  have  distributed  224  books,  for  which  I  have  recei?ed 
$68  24.  The  books  circulated  are  as  follows :  39  Heaven  and  Hell ;  19  life  of  Sw»> 
denborg,  by  Hobart ;  42  Life  of  Swedenborg,  by  Rich  (Detroit  edition) ;  2  Trae 
Christian  Religion ;  7  Divine  Providence ;  6  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom ;  5  Book  of 
Doctrines  (including  7  Works)  ;  6  Heavenly  Doctrine  and  Doctrine  of  the  LoiD, 
bound  together;  3  Conjugial  Love ;  5  Earths  in  the  Universe;  2  Last  Judgment; 
I  Sacred  Scripture,  White  Horse,  and  Summary  Exposition,  bound  together ;  1  Doo- 
trine  of  Faith;  4  Way  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Soul  (Philosophical  Tract) ;  1  Diction- 
ary of  Correspondences ;  1  Religious  Philosophy,  Parsons*  Essays,  and  Influx,  bound 
together;  6  Religious  Philosophy,  by  Des  Guays;  5  Nineteenth  Century,  or  the 
New  Dispensation ;  1  Parsons  *  Essays ;  1  Rice's  Physiology ;  1  Bushes  Reasons ;  16 
Heat  ana  Light  for  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  3  Human  Progress  since  the  Lait 
Judgment ;  1  Two  Worlds ;  8  Weller  on  Marriage ;  25  Bruce  on  Marriage ;  1  Re 
generate  life ;  12  Cosmogenia  or  Philosophy  of  the  World. 

About  $50  worth  of  these  books  were  sold  in  Buffalo.  I  have  also  visited  Atdei 
find  Batavia.  I  think  there  have  never  been  any  N.  C.  lectures  in  either  of  these 
places.  A  very  few  individuals  in  Buffalo  had  some  of  the  books.  Some  of  thoie 
books  had  been  lent  around  n^d  caused  a  desire  for  more.  One  gentleman  who  htA 
borrowed  and  read  a  little  bought  $4  worth.  I  handed  a  book  to  another  gentto- 
man  to  look  at,  and  when  he  had  read  the  title  and  the  author's  name,  he  inquired, 
^^  What  is  the  price  of  it?"  At  the  same  time  taking  out  money  to  pay  for  it.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  read  any  of  the  books.  He  answered,  *^  I  have  read  onotlgh  to 
wish  to  read  more." 

Some  persons — having  read  newspaper  articles,  or  reviews  written  by  oppoeers  of 
the  Doctrines — are  prejudiced  against  the  writings ;  and  probably  there  is  no  better 
way  of  removing  their  prejudices  than  by  inviting  them  to  read  the  original  worki 
instead  of  disconnected  extracts.     I  went  into  a  gentleman's  office  and  informed  him 
that  I  had  some  of  Swedenborg's  writings  for  sale.     He  shook  his  head,  *^  Don't  want 
any,"  said  he.     I  asked  him  if  he  would  please  to  look  at  one  and  read  the  indel- 
He  took  it,  and  at  the  same  time  I  handed  a  copy  to  a  young  man  in  the  room.     Af* 
ter  reading  a  part  of  the  index,  one  said  to  the  other,  '^  WiU  you  go  me  halves  an^ 
buy  it  1"     "  Yes,"  he  replied,  and  they  joined  in  buying  a  copy  of  Heaven  and  HdVi 
wmch  at  first  they  thought  they  did  not  want. 

I  visited  a  clergyman,  and  when  I  informed  him  what  books  I  had,  he  said  witS^ 
emphasis,  "  IdonH  tcant  them.^^  I  inquired  if  he  had  ever  read  any  of  tbem.  Hf^ 
replied,  *'  I  have  read  reviews  containing  extracts  from  them,  and  think  that  is  suft^ 
cient."  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  suppose  the  Bible  might  be  made  to  appear  to  1>^ 
a  bad  book  by  making  disconnected  extracts  from  it  and  perverting  them.  He  sai^ 
he  thought  it  might.  I  then  asked  him  if  in  like  manner  he  had  not  possibly  ror 
oeived  a  wrong  impression  concerning  the  writings  of  Swedenbors.  He  replietf- 
*<  Perhaps  I  have."  By  this  time  he  was  willing  to  look  at  the  booKS,  and  amoo^ 
others,  I  handed  him  a  small  book  containing  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  and  Doctrinii 
of  the  Lord,  bound  in  blue  muslin,  with  the  gilt  title  ^^  Heavenly  Doctrines,"  ancS 
told  him  I  would  sell  it  for  25  cents.  After  glancing  at  the  title  page,  &c.,  h0 
'  handed  me  the  price  of  it,  saying,  ^'  I  will  buy  this  and  read  it." 

I  carried  my  books  into  the  Watch  House  one  evening.  The  Captain  of  th^ 
Watch  said  he  had  read  some  of  Swedenborg's  scientific  works,  and  liked  them  ver^ 
much.  He  bought  a  copy  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom.  I  also  conversed  wit& 
an  intelligent  German,  and  sold  him  a  copy  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  a  copy  of  ReU^ 
ciouB  Philosophy,  by  Des  Guays.  He  said  he  had  seen  some  of  Dr.  Tafel's  writingpP 
•  m  the  *^  Old  Country."  Said  lie,  **  Vm  a  Catholio,  but  I  believe  in  examining  othiT 
dootrlnee  too." 
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« 
Almost  eveiy  man  who  buys  the  books  becomes  a  centre  of  influence  for  commu- 

icadng  the  doctrines  to  others.    A  physician  bought  some  of  the  books,  and  a  few 

ijsaft^r,  I  went  into  his  office,  and  he  was  reading  from  one  of  them  to  an  acquain- 

au%  of  his.     I  sat  down  without  interrupting  them,  and  ho  read  for  half  an  hour  or 

ore.    After  which,  the  person  who  sat  listening  bought  a  copy  of  the  book  which 

IS  read  from,  and  three  other  volumes.    He  is  a  school  teacher. 

Mj  path  is  not  always  smooth.     Some  persons  manifest  envenomed  hatred  against 

8  books  and  him  who  carries  them.    And  if  they  were  in  possession  of  inquisito- 

J  power,  it  is  probable  that  I  should  be  burned  at  the  martyr's  stake,  and  that  the 

ou  would  be  consumed  in  the  same  fire.     I  usually  let  such  persons  alone  when 

earn  their  state,  for  having  lost  their  reason,  it  is  a  waste  oi  time  to  talk  with 

sm.     It  is  as  true  now  as  at  the  Lord's  first  advent,  that  ^*  the  light  shineth  in 

rkness^  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  ylO^" 

[  oalled  on  some  of  the  booksellers  in  Buffalo  to  see  if  they  would  take  some  of 

>  books.    One  man  rejected  them  entirely.     Another  man  had  half  a  mind  to 

le  some,  but  thought  he  could  buy  them  cheaper.    My  visit,  however,  had  the 

3et  to  stir  him  up  on  the  subject,  for  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  intended  to 

id  and  eet  a  hundred  dollars*  worth.    A  man  at  the  Post-office,  who  deals  in 

Bap  puUications,  &c.,  bought  about  $6  worth,  and  sold  a  part  of  them  before  I 

[  frequently  have  occasion  to  notice  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Providence,  even 
little  thin^.  I  was  passing  up  a  street  one  evening  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
lo  had  invited  me  to  take  supper  with  him.  I  had  my  books  with  me,  and  on  my 
ij  I  passed  a  lawyer's  office.    After  I  had  passed,  I  felt  a  strong  impression  that  I 

?it  to  go  in.     [  stopped  and  hesitated  whether  to  go  on  or  go  back.     I  went  in 
foand  the  lawyer  conversing  with  another  gentleman  concerning  the  existence 
d  continuance  oi  evil.     I  remarked  that  porhaps  I  jiad  some  books  which  would 
re  light  on  the  subject,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  please  to  look  at  them. 
le  lawyer  examined  them  and  boueht  a  copy  of  Religious  Philosophy,  by  Des 
lays,  and  a  copy  of  the  Life  of  Swedenborg,  by  Rich.    On  the  day  1  left  Buffieilo, 
[vrepared  to  leave  in  the  morning  train  of  cars.     On  my  way  to  the  station  I  no- 
)ed  that  T  was  twelve  minutes  in  advance  of  the  city  time,  and  thought  I  should 
kTB  am^le  time  for  the  cars ;  but  I  was  disappointed,  for  they  moved  off  when  I 
IB  within  a  few  rods  of  them.     And  I  learned  that  there  was  a  difference  of  fifteen 
inates  between  the  city  time  and  the  railroad  time.     At  first  I  was  disposed  to 
ame  myself  for  negligence  ]  but  a  second  thought  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Di- 
ne Providence  had  prevented  me  for  some  purpose.    And  the  next  question  was, 
IT  what  purpose  1    I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  some  persons  who 
anted  books,  and  that  it  was  mjr  duty  to  go  and  find  them.    Accordingnr  I  went  out 
ith  a  carpet  bag  well  filled  with  books,  and  within  about  an  hour  I  found  two 
rofessionai  gentlemen  who  said  they  had  it  in  mind  to  get  some  of  the  books  for 
wv  desired  to  read  them.    And  within  an  hour  I  sold  two  copies  of  Heaven  and 
.eU,  and  three  copies  of  the  Life  of  Swedenborg.    One  gentleman  manifested  a 
Tong  desire  to  get  some  of  the  books,  but  said  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  them, 
od  regretted  that  I  intended  to  leave  so  soon.     He  manifested  so  much  earnestness 
ad  sincerity,  that  I  told  him  he  might  take  some  of  the  books  and  send  me  the  mo- 
sy  by  mail.    He  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  took  a  copy  of  Heaven  and  Hell, 
ad  a  copy  of  the  Life  of  Swedenborg.     We  exchanged  cards,  and  he  said  he  would 
and  me  the  money  within  a  week.     Since  my  arrival  in  Rochester  I  have  received  a 
itter  from  him  enclosing  the  mono^.     In  the  afternoon  I  visited  a  German  physi- 
ian,  and  sold  him  a  copy  of  the  Divine  Providence.    He  informed  me  that  he  had 
ame  of  the  books  both  in  German  and  English ;  and  that  he  had  seen  Dr.  Tafcl, 
nd  knew  something  of  his  writings.     During  the  day,  I  sold  n\ne  books,  and  left 
a  the  evening  train,  better  satisfied  than  if  I  had  left  in  the  morning,  and  without 
ay  extra  expense. 
A  gentleman  in  Michigan,  to  whom  I  sold  six  volumes  last  summer,  has  recently 
eat  me  a  letter.    He  says,  ^'  By  means  of  the  books  received  from  your  hand.  Divine 
[Voth  is  unlocked  and  flows  into  my  spirit,  causing  me  to  love  the  Lord  and  my 
wighbor,  and  to  shun  sin  because  it  is  from  hell,  and  to  love  good,  because  it  is  from 
he  Lord." 

VOL-  V.  7 
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'^  May  the  Lord  ^^  btess  you  with  His  Holt  Spirit,  and  watch  over  you  that  yc^i 
may  progress  in  your  labor  of  love." 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  valuable  package  of  pampTi- 
letSf  tracts,  &c.,  for  ^atuitous  distribution,  ^m  the  American  New  Churcn  Tni.<5t 
and  Missionary  Society.  The  package  contained  153  miscellaneous  pamphlet 
parts  of  the  "Swedenborg  Library;"  418  Ohio  tracts;  5  Bush's  Reasons;  10  He3- 
venly  Doctrines ;  5  Doctrine  of  Life ;  4  Doctrine  of  the  Xjotlh  ;  2  Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom  from  the  Apocalypse  explained,  bound  in  cloth ;  2  Character  and  Work  o{ 
Christ  ;  9  Glasgow  Juvenuo  tracts ;  3  Address  to  the  Clergy. 

Since  June  Ist,  1850, 1  have  sold  and  distributed  3,074  books  for  $888  90.  In  fa- 
vorable circumstances  it  is  probable  as  much  or  more,  might  bo  accomplished  in  a 
year. 

That  the  Lord  may  cause  the  seed  sown  to  bring  forth  much  fruit,  is  the  desire  of 

Yours  very  truly,  H.   M.  Saxton. 

P.  S.  I  take  this  method  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  two  letters,  which  I  have 
not  had  time  to  answer.  A  very  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Waldo,  of 
New  York,  and  another  enclosing  $2,  for  books,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Weller,  of  Mar- 
shall, Michigan.  I  hope  my  friends  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  write  often.  I  have 
written  twenty  letters  during  the  last  month,  and  have  it  in  mind  to  write  many 
more  as  soon  as  1  shall  have  time. 

Persons  wishing  to  write  to  me,  may  direct  letters  to  H.  M.  Saxton,  box  1157, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    And  a  worthy  individual  will  see  that  they  are  forwarided. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written  I  have  received  a  letter,  dated  January  7th,  from 
a  gentleman  in  Ohio,  to  whom  I  sold  books  last  summer.  He  had  never  purchased 
any  before,  although  he  had  heard  something  about  the  Doctrines,  and  [xerhaps  had 
read  a  little  from  borrowed  books.  He  bougnt  the  True  Christian  Religion,  Heaven 
and  Hell,  Divine  Providence,  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  Conjugial  Love,  Life  of 
Swedenborg,  &c.  He  says  in  his  letter,  "  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  books.  Am 
surprised  that  the  principles  have  not  been  more  taught  and  explained  by  those 
that  have  assumed  to  be  teachers  of  the  Word.  What  a  glorious  state  of  things  it 
Avill  be,  should  men  generally  live  according  to  them.  Another  thing  that  sur- 
prises me  is,  that  the  doctrines  set  forth  should  have  been  looked  upon  as  dangerous, 
and  persons  holding  and  living  the  Doctrines  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspi* 
cion." 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1  .—Historical  Commentaries  on  the  State  of  Christianity  durinp;  the  first  three  hun  — 
(hed  and  twenty-five  years  from  the  Christian  Era ;  being  a  Translation  of-'-  Th^ 
Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians  before  the  time  of  Constantine  th^ 
Greaty  By  John  Lawrence  Von  Mosheim,  p.  D.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.-^ 
translated  from  the  original  Latin  by  Robert  S.  Vidal,  E>q.,  F.  A.  S.  Vol.  11...^ 
translated^  and  both  edited  by  James  Murdoch,  D.  D.  New- York :  S.  Converse-^ 
1851. 

Mosheim's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  is  doubtless  our  best  known  book  on  that  sub — 
jcct,  of  which  a  great  many  editions  have  been  published  in  this  country  and  in  En — 
gland.  It  still  maintains  its  place  in  the  popular  esteem,  though  a  more  thorough- 
going mode  of  treating  the  general  theme  has  of  late  years  obtained,  among  the 
scholars  of  Europe,  and  is  now  demanded  by  the  scholars  of  all  countries.  The  pre- 
sent work  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  modern  stand  in  this  sphere  of  research. 
By  confining  himself  to  a  limited  period,  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  go  more  into 
detail  on  the  various  topics  of  interest^  and  it  is  astonishing  to  witness  the  extent  of 
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iu8  range  and  the  minnteness  of  his  investigation.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  start  an 
^qolrj  of  interest,  but  the  fullest  satisfaction  now  attainable  is  afforded  upon  it. 
^0  more  valuable  work  upon  Christian  antiquity  has  appeared  in  our  country  dur- 
Hg  the  present  century,  and  though  the  outlay  necessary  to  its  publication  must  have 
)een  very  large,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  it  will  bo  re-imbursed  in  the  end. 

We  can  scarcely  trust  ourselves  to  the  temptation  of  extracts,  as  the  choice  mor- 
eaos  are  so  immensely  numerous ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  following : 

"  All  the  Primitive  Churches  Independent.  Although  all  the  churches  were, 
I  this  first  age  of  Christianity,  united  together  in  one  common  bond  of  faith  and 
ve,  and  were  in  every  respect  ready  to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  each 
her  by  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  cood  offices ;  yet  with  regard  to  government 
id  internal  economy,  every  individual  church  considered  itself  as  an  independent 
onmunity,  none  of  them  ever  looking  in  these  respects  beyond  the  circle  oiits  own 
embers  Jor  assistance,  or  recognizing  any  sort  of  external  influence  or  authority, 
either  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  any  ancient  document  whatever,  do  we  find 
ly  thing  recorded,  from  whence  it  might  be  inferred  that  any  of  the  minor  churches 
ere  at  all  dependent  on,  or  looked  up  for  direction  to,  those  of  greater  magnitude  or 
fiisequence  :  on  the  contrary,  several  things  occur  therein,  which  put  it  out  of  all 
mbt  that  every  one  of  them  enjoyed  the  same  rights,  and  was  considered  as  being 
I  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect  equality  with  the  rest.  Indeed  it  cannot, — I  will 
>t  say  be  proved,  but  even  be  made  to  appear  probable,  from  any  testimony,  divino 
'  human,  that  in  this  age  it  was  the  practice  for  several  churches  to  enter  into,  and 
aintain  amongst  themselves  that  sort  of  association,  which  afterwards  came  to  sub- 
st  amongst  the  churches  of  almost  every  province :  I  allude  to  (p.  153)  their  as- 
mbling  by  their  bishops,  at  stated  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  general  laws, 
id  determining  any  question  or  controversies  that  might  arise  respecting  divino 
alters.  It  is  not  until  the  second  century  that  any  traces  of  that  sort  of  associa- 
on,  from  whence  councils  took  their  origin,  are  to  be  perceived :  when  we  find 
lem  occurring  here  and  there,  some  of  them  tolerably  clear  and  distinct,  others 
;ain  but  slight  and  faint :  which  seems  plainly  to  prove  that  the  practice  arose  sub- 
iqnently  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  that  all  that  is  ur^ed  concerning  tho 
>uncils  of  the  first  century,  ana  the  divine  authority  of  councils,  is  sustained  merely 
f  the  most  uncertain  kind  of  support,  namely,  the  practice  and  opinion  of  more  re- 
mt  times.'' — Historical  Commentaries,  Vol.  /.  pp.  196-197. 

We  are  so  much  disposed,  from  a  priori  considerations,  to  take  this  as  a  true  view 
fthe  subject  that  we  readily  wave  all  questioning  of  its  historical  authorities.  If 
ley  are  doubted,  let  them  be  disproved. 

The  recent  discussion  in  our  pages  of  the  use  of  the  Lot  as  an  instrument  of  dis- 
)vering  truth  or  duty,  will  give  fresh  interest  to  the  exlniet  that  follows. 

"  All  the  commentators  agree  in  representing  Matthias  as  having  been  chosen  an 
MMtle  by  lot,  agreeably  to  tho  ancient  Jewish  practice.  On  a  more  attentive  con- 
deration,  however,  of  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  I  rather  think  it  would  be 
and  that  this  commonly  received  interpretation  of  them  is  what  they  by  no  means 
ithorize.  St.  Luke  commences  his  account  by  stating,  that  Peter,  in  a  suitable 
)eech,  pointed  out  to  the  people  who  were  assembled  the  necessity  of  electing  a  new 
908tle.  After  this,  at  verse  23,  he  adds,  that  two  men  equal  to  the  station  were  set 
irth  in  the  midst,  in  order  that  one  of  them  might  be  chosen  to  (p.  79)  undertake 
ie  (^ce.  As  to  the  persons  by  whom  these  men  were  produced  and  recommended, 
i  is  quite  silent,  ms  words  are  simply  koi  larnTav  iOo  they  appointed  (^or  set  forth) 
ro :  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  ought,  in  this  place,  to  consider  the  word 
ipostles,'  as  meant  to  bo  understood;  For  who  can  possibly  b  vet  hat  the  Chris- 
&n8  of  the  ordinary  rank,  who  were  in  so  many  respects  inferior  to  the  apostles, 
lould  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  selecting  two  of  their  own  order,  and 
{Commending  them  as  fit  for  the  apostleuiip  ?     I  therefore  consider  it  as  certain 
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ibat  the  apoetles  made  the  oelection  of  theee  two  persons  from  amonsst  the  genenl 
body  of  Christians  at  that  time  rendent  in  Jerusalem,  and  directed  the  assembly  at 
largo  to  choose  one  of  them  for  an  apostle.  The  narrative  concludes  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  this  mandate  was  complied  with ;  deeeribiBg  it  as  ftl- 
lows :  And  they  gave  forth  their  lots ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias :  and  he  wot  nasi- 
hereU  with  the  eleven  apostles,  v.  26.  Now,  in  this  passage  all  the  commentators  attri- 
bute so  much  force  to  the  word  xXripos,  which  propeny  signifies  a  lot,  that  thej 
unanimously  consider  the  true  interpretation  of  the  first  branch  of  the  sentence  to 
be,  el  jecerunt  sortes  eorttm,  *and  thej  cast  their  lots,'  and  hence  conclude  thatMak^ 
thias  was  chosen  by  lot.  But  to  me  it  appears  that  this  interpretation  is  entirely  re- 
pugnant to  the  Greek  idiom :  for  whenever  the  casting  or  lots  is  spoken  M  bj 
the  Greek  writers,  we  constantly  find  the  verb  /?aAXw,  to  cast,  joined  with  cX^p^r 
and  therefore,  if  St.  Luke  had  meant  to  indicate  what  theee  commeBtators  sap* 
pose,  he  would  have  written  «at  i0a\9»  xXnttov,  or  Kxapovf,  they  cast  lots,  and  not  iiwt», 
which  latter  word  was  never,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know,  applied  in  this  way.  It  wii 
equally  unusual  for  the  Greek  writers  to  add  the  pronoun  avnoy,  their,  after  rXif^,  whes 
the  latter  was  used  by  them  in  the  sense  of  a  lot  that  was  thrown.  They  say  nmph, 
with  Homer,  i0a\ov  KXMovt,  ^  they  cast  lots.'  And  oertainlv,  what  occa»on  there  oomd 
be  for  St.  Luke  to  add  this  pronoun  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  if  he  was 
speaking  of  casting  lots,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  All  the  oommentat(H8 
refer  it,  and,  consistently  with  their  interpretation  of  the  passage,  could  (mly  refer  it 
to  the  candidates  for  the  apostlesbip,  Matthias  and  Barsabas.  But  in  what  sense 
oould  those  lots  be  said  to  oe  theirs,  which,  if  the  above  opinion  be  just,  were  throws 
in  that  assembly  ?  Correctly  speaking,  can  the  lots,  by  which  an  election  is  to  be 
determined,  bo  termed  the  lots  of  the  candidates  or  persons  to  be  elected  ?  Coomd- 
ering  the  wei^t  of  these  and  other  objections,  wnich  oppose  themselves  to  the 
commonly  received  interpretation  of  the  above  passage,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
in  these  words  of  St.  Luke  we  ought  to  understand  the  term  tcXnpoi  as  having  the 
same  signification  with  tpitipos  viz.  a  suffrage,  or  what  in  conmion  language  iateroied  « 
vote ;  and  that  what  he  meant  to  say  was  simply,  this,  ^  and  those  who  were  preeeirt 
gave  their  votes.'  In  this  case,  it  will  be  perceived  that  for  &vruv  I  should  substitute 
iww¥.  Considering  this  to  have  been  the  mode  which  was  adopted  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  apostle,  it  would,  in  a  very  striking  degree,  correspond  with  the  form 
which  was  observed  by  the  most  ancient  Christian  churches,  in  electing  their  teach- 
ers and  pastors ;  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  was  founded 
on  the  manner  of  proceeding  to  which  the  apostles  had  recourse  on  this  occasion. 
When  a  presbyter  or  a  bishop  was  to  be  elected,  those  who  presided  over  the  church 
proposed  certain  candidates  for  the  oflBce,  of  approved  worth  and  ability.  Of  these 
the  assembly  at  large  pointed  out  by  their  sufiragos,  and  not  by  lot^  him  whom  they 
deemed  the  most  deserving ;  and  whoever  had  the  majority  of  votes  in  his  favor  was 
considered  as  elected  through  divine  preference.  Such  was  the  form  observed  by  the 
primitive  churches,  and  J  conceive  such  to  have  been  the  form  to  which  the  apostles 
nad  recourse  on  the  above-mentioned  occasion ;  and  that  the  greater  numoer  of 
those  who  constituted  the  then  infant  (p.  80)  church  of  Jerusalem  gave  their  suf- 
frages for  Matthias,  in  preference  to  his  companion  Barsabas.'' 

2.  The  Life  or  John  Sterling.    Bt  Thomas  Carlyle.    Boston :  Phillips,  Samp^ 
son  &  Co.     1851.     12mo.     pp.  344. 

The  name  of  Sterling  is  much  less  known  in  the  literary  world  than  that  of  Carlyle^ 
and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  much  greater  in  the  biographer  than  in  his  subjects 
To  the  adnurers  of  Carlyle  the  work  affords  a  rich  treat ;  but  as  we  ourselves  do  noir 
stand  high  on  that  list,  we  are  doubtless  liable  to  a  less  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
the  volume  than  it  probably  deserves.  Still  we  arc  happy  to  give  our  readers  %- 
taste  of  the  Carlylean  feast  prepared  for  those  who  can  relish  it  in  the  foUovring 
character  of  Coleridge  :— 

**  The  eood  man,  he  was  now  eettine  old,  towards  sixty  perhaps ;  and  gave  you 
the  idea  m  a  life  that  had  been  full  of  simerings ;  a  life  heavy-laden,  half-vanquish- 
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•4  still  Bwimming  painftttlT  in  seas  of  manifold  phyneal  and  other  bewilderment. 
Rroir  and  head  were  rouno,  and  of  massiTe  weight,  but  the  face  was  flabby  and  ir- 
Pesolate.  The  deep  eyes,  of  a  light  hasel,  were  as  fall  of  sorrow  as  of  inspiration; 
oonfiued-  pain  looked  mildly  from  them,  as  in  a  kind  of  mild  astonishment.  The 
irhole  ftgore  and  air,  good  and  amiable  etherise,  might  be  called  flabby  and  irre- 
idate ;  expressive  of  weakness  under  possibility  of  strength.  He  hung  loosely  on 
lis  Kmbs,  with  knees  bent  and  stooping  attitude ;  in  walking,  he  rather  shuffled 
han  decisively  stept ;  and  a  lady  once  remarked,  he  never  c(mld  fix  which  side  of 
lie  earden  walk  would  suit  him  Dest,  but  continually  shifted,  in  corkscrew  fadiion, 
md  Kept  trying  both.  A  heavy-laden,  high-aspiring,  and  surely  much  suffering  man. 
Sm  vwee,  naturally  soft  and  gpod,  had  contracted  itself  into  a  plaintive  snuffle  and 
mg-song;  he  spoke  as  if  preaching — ^you  would  have  said,  preaching  earnestly,  and 
iIbo  hopelessly  the  weightiest  things.  I  still  recoUect  his  *  object'  and  *■  subject,' 
arms  of  continual  recurrence  in  the  Kantean  province ;  and  how  he  sung  uid 
Bnfled  them  into  '  om-m-mject'  and  *■  sum-m-mject,'  with  a  kind  of  solemn  shake  or 
(viyer,  as  he  rolled  along.  No  talk,  in  his  century  or  in  any  other,  could  be  more 
urprifling. 

*'  To  sit  as  a  passive  bucket,  and  be  pumped  into,  whether  you  consent  or  not,  can 
A  the  long-run  be  exhilarating  to  no  creature ;  how  eloquent  soever  the  flood  of  ut- 
lerajMBe  tlubt  is  descending,  mit  if  it  be  withal  a  confused  unintelligible  flood  of 
ittesaaee  threatening  widmarks  of  thought,  and  to  drown  the  world  and  you ! — I 
^ye  heard  Coleridge  talk,  with  eager  musical  energy,  two  stricken  hours,  his  face 
aidlaiit  and  moist,  and  communicate  no  meaning  whatsoever  to  any  individual  of  his 
leareiB — certain  of  whom,  1  for  one,  still  kept  eagerly  listening  in  hope ;  the  most 
lad-  long  before  given  up,  and  formed  (if  the  room  were  large  enougn)  seconda^ 
inmminff  groups  of  their  own.  He  begui  anywhere ',  you  put  some  question  to 
mm,  OMOe  soaie  suggestive  observation ;  instead  of  answering  this,  or  decidedly  set- 
ja^  oat  towards  uiswer  of  it,  he  would  accumulate  formidaole  apparatus,  logical 
iwim-bladdera^  teanscendental  life-preservers,  and  other  precautionary  and  vehioa> 
atorpr  g^eav,  for  setting  out ;  perhaps  did  at  last  get  under  way — but  was  swiftly  so- 
imtod^  tarned  aside  by  the  ^Unce  of  some  radiant  new  ^ame  on  this  hand  or  that, 
nto  new  courses :  and  ever  into  new ;  and  before  long  mto  all  the  Universe,  where 
t  was  uncertain  what  game  you  would  catch,  or  whether  any. 

^'  His  talk,  alas,  was  distinguished,  like  himself,  by  irresolution :  it  disliked  to  be 
voobled  with  conditions,  abstinences,  definite  fulfilments — loved  to  wander  at  its 
Mm  sweet  will,  and  make  its  auditor  and  his  claims  and  humble  wishes  a  mere  pas< 
Bve  backet  for  itself!  He  had  knowledge  about  many  things  and  topics ;  much 
mrious  reading ;  but  generally  all  topics  led  him,  after  a  pass  or  two,  into  the  high 
Mp  of  theosophic  phuosophy,  the  hasy  infinitude  of  Kantean  transcendentalism, 
mlih  its  ^  sum-m-mjects?  and  *som-m-mject.'  Sad  enough ;  for  with  such  indolent 
a|iatience  of  the  claims  and  ignorance  of  others,  he  had  not  the  least  talent  for 
lylyning  this  or  any^ing  unknown  to  them ;  and.  you  swam  and  fluttered  in  the 
mstiest  wide  unintelligible  deluge  of  things,  for  most  part  in  a  rather  profitiess  un« 
xnnfortable  manner. 

^  Glorious  islets,  too,  I  have  seen  rise  out  of  the  haze ;  but  they  were  few,  and  soon 
(wallowed  in  the  general  element  again.  Balmy  sunny  islets — islets  of  the  blest  and 
he  intelligible — on  which  occasions  those  secondary  humming  groups  would  all 
Mase  hamming,  and  han^  breathless  upon  the  eloquent  words ;  till  once  your  islet 
^  wrapt  in  the  mist  again,  and  they  would  re-commenoe  humming.  Eloquent  ar* 
astiealiy  expressive  words  you  always  had ;  piercing  radiances  of  a  most  subUe  i4* 
dgiht  came  at  intervals;  tones  oi  noble  pious  sympathy,  recognizable  as  pious 
lioa^  strangely  colored,  were  never  wantms  long :  but  in  general  you  could  not 
sail  Ums  aimless,  cloud-capt,  cloud-based,  lawlessly  meandering  human  discourse  of 
■eaaon  by  the  name  of  *  excellent  talk,'  but  only  of  ^  surprising  f  and  were  remind* 
|i  bitterly  of  Hazlitt's  account  of  it :  '  Excellent  talker,  very-— if  you  let  him  start 
rom  no  premises  and  come  to  no  conclusion.' 

"  Coleridge  was  not  without  what  talkers  call  wit,  and  there  were  touches  of 
nickly  sarcasm  in  him,  contemptuous  enough  of  the  world  and  its  idols,  and  po- 
mlmr  dignitaries ;  he  had  traits  even  of  poetic  humor :  but  in  general  he  seemed 
t«fi(dent  in  laughter ;  or,  indeed,  in  sympathy  for  concrete  human  things  eithet  oxi 
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the  sunny  or  on  the  stormy  side.  One  right  peal  of  concrete  laughter  at  some  con- 
flicted flesh-and-blood  absurdity,  one  burst  ot  noble  indignation  at  some  injustice  or 
depraYity,  rubbing  elbows  with  us  on  this  solid  earth,  how  strange  would  it  have 
been  in  that  Kantean  haze- world,  and  how  infinitely  cheering  amid  its  vacant  air- 
castles  and  dim-melting  ghosts  and  shadows !  None  such  ever  came.  His  life  had 
been  an  abstract  thinking  and  dreaming,  idealistic,  passed  amid  the  ^osts  of  de- 
funct bodies  and  of  unborn  ones.  The  moaning  sing-son^  of  that  theosophico-metft- 
physical  monotony  left  on  you,  at  last,  a  very  dreary  feelmg. 

^*  In  close  colloquy,  flowing  within  narrower  banks,  I  suppose  he  was  m(»«  de- 
finite and  apprehensible.  Sterling  in  after  times  did  not  complain  of  his  unintelli- 
gibility,  or  imputed  it  only  to  the  abstruse  high  nature  of  the  topics  handled.  Let 
us  hope  80 — let  us  try  to  believe  so !  There  is  no  doubt  but  Coleridge  could  speak 
plain  words  on  things  plain  :  his  observations  and  responses  on  the  trivial  matters 
that  occurred  were  as  simple  as  the  commonest  man's,  or  were  even  distinzuished  by 
superior  simplicitv  as  well  as  pertinency.  *  Ah,  your  tea  is  too  cold,  Mr.  Coleridgpl' 
mourned  the  ^ooa  Mrs.  Oilman  once,  in  her  kind,  reverential,  and  yet  protectiTe 
manner,  handing  him  a  very  tolerable  though  belated  cup.  '  It's  better  than  1  de- 
serve !'  snuffled  he,  in  a  low  hoarse  murmur,  partly  courteous,  chiefly  pioua.  the  tone 
of  which  still  abides  with  me.     *  It's  better  tnan  1  deserve !' 

"  The  truth  is,  I  now  see,  Coleridse's  talk  and  speculation  was  the  emblem  of 
himself :  in  it,  as  in  him,  a  ray  of  heavenly  inspiration  struggled,  in  a  tragicaUj 
ineffectual  degree,  with  the  weakness  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  says  once,  he  ^  had 
skirted  the  howling  deserts  of  Infidelity ;'  this  was  evident  enough  :  but  he  had  not 
had  the  courage,  in  defiance  of  i>ain  and  terror,  to  press  resolutely  across  said  de- 
serts to  the  new  firm  lands  of  faith  beyond ;  he  preferred  to  create  lomcal  &tamor- 
ganas  for  himself  on  this  hither  side,  and  laboriously  solace  himself  with  these. 

*'  To  the  man  himself  Nature  had  given,  in  high  measure,  the  seeds  of  a  noble  en- 
dowment, and  to  unfold  it  had  been  forbidden  him.  A  subtle,  lynx-eyed  inteUect, 
tremulous  pious  sensibility  to  all  good  and  all  beautiful ;  truly,  a  ray  of  empyrean 
li^ht — but  imbedded  in  such  weak  laxity  of  character,  in  such  indolences  and  es- 
unences,  as  had  made  strange  work  with  it.  Once  more,  the  tragic  story  of  a  high 
endowment  with  an  insufficient  will." 

3. — A  New  Method  of  learning  the  German  Language ;  embracing  both  the  Ana- 
lytic and  Synthetic  Modes  of  instruction ;  being  a  plain  and  practical  way  of  ac- 
quiring the  Art  of  reading,  speakings  and  composing  German,  By  W.  H.  Wood- 
bury.   New- York :  Mark  H.  Newman  &  Co.     1851.    12mo.  pp.  626. 

4. — ^A  New  Method  of  learning  the  French  Language;  embracing  both  the  Analytic 
and  Synthetic  Modes  of  Instruction  ;  being  a  plain  and  practical  way  of  acquiring 
the  Art  of  readings  speakings  and  composing  French,  On  the  plan  of  Woodbunff 
Method,  with  German.  By  Louis  Fasquelle,  L.L.D.  New  York  :  MarkH.  New- 
man &  Co.     1851.    12mo.  pp.  499. 

These  works  are  constructed  on,  a  plan  admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  Gram^ 
mar.  The  theoretical  and  the  practical,  the  principle  and  the  application,  the  doc-^ 
trine  and  the  illustration  are  most  skilfully  blended  in  the  execution  of  the  work^ 
From  our  own  experience  of  their  utility  we  can  safely  recommend  them  as  exceed— 
ingly  valuable  manuals  to  the  student  of  either  language. 

5. — Charity  and  its  Fruits  ;  or  Christian  Love  as  manifested  in  the  Heart  and  Life. 
By  (Pres.)  Jonathan  Edwards.  Edited  from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Tryon  Edwards.    New-Ywk :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  1852. 

A  theological  curiosity  meets  us  in  the  present  volume.     The  prince  of  New  Eng- 
land divines  of  the  olden  time,  the  author  of  the  fiu-famod  Treatise  on  the  Freedom 
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the  Will,  and  the  redoubtable  asserter  and  Yindioator  of  the  leading  tenets  of 
Imism  as  opposed  to  Arminianism,  here  appears  as  the  sensible  and  edifying  up- 
der  of  the  claims  of  Charity  to  an  indisputable  pre-eminence  in  the  scale  of  Chris- 
1  Tirtoes.  The  Newchurchman  cannot  well  avoid  feeling  a  warm  side  towards  a 
ter  who  discourses  upon  this  subject  in  the  following  style  : 

True  love  is  an  ingredient  in  true  and  living  faiths  and  is  what  is  most  essential 
I  distinguishing  in  it.  Love  is  no  ingredient  in  a  merely  speculative  faith,  but  it 
le  life  and  soul  of  a  practical  faith.  A  trulj  practical  or  saving  faith,  is  lieht 
heat  together,  or  rather  light  and  love,  while  that  which  is  only  a  speculative 
h.  is  only  light  without  heat ;  and  in  that  it  wants  spiritual  heat  or  divine  love, 
1  vain  and  good  for  nothing.  A  speculative  faith  consists  only  in  the  assent  of 
nnderstanmn^  ]  but  in  a  saving  faith  there  is  also  the  consent  of  the  heart ;  and 
t  faith  which  is  only  of  the  former  kind,  is  no  better  than  the  faith  of  devils,  for 
f  have  faith  so  &r  as  it  can  exist  without  love,  believing  while  they  tremble.  Now 
true  spiritual  consent  of  the  heart,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  love  of  the 
rt.  He  whose  heart  consents  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  has  true  love  to  him  as 
i.  For  the  heart  sincerely  to  consent  to  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  cannot 
iistinguished  from  loving  that  way  of  salvation,  and  resting  in  it.  There  is  an 
of  choice  or  election  in  true  saving  faith,  whereby  the  soul  chooses  Christ  for  its 
ioor  and  portion,  and  accepts  of  and  embraces  him  as  such ;  but,  as  was  observed 
nre,  an  election  or  choice  whereby  it  so  chooses  God  and  Chnst,  is  an  act  of  love- 
love  of  a  soul  embracing  him  as  its  dearest  friend  and  portion.  Faith  is  a  duty 
i  God  requires  of  every  one.  We  are  commanded  to  believe,  and  unbelief  is  a  sin 
>idden  by  God.  Faith  is  a  duty  required  in  the  first  table  of  the  law,  and  in  the 
b  command  of  that  tal)le ;  and  therefore  it  will  follow,  that  it  is  comprehended  in 
great  commandment,  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,*  &c. 
nd  80  it  will  follow  that  love  is  the  most  essential  thins  in  a  true  faith.  That  love 
lie  very  life  and  spirit  of  a  true  faith,  is  especially  evident  from  a  comparison  of 
I  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  *  faith  works  by  love,'  and  the  last  verse  of  the 
nd  chapter  of  the  epistle  of  James,  which  declares,  that  *■  as  the  body  without  the 
it  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also.'  The  working,  active  and  acting 
are  of  anything,  is  the  life  of  it;  and  that  which  makes  us  call  a  thing  alive,  is, 
b  we  observe  an  active  nature  in  it.  This  active,  working  nature  in  man,  is  the 
it  which  he  has  within  him.  And  as  his  body  without  this  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith 
bout  works  is  dead  also.  And  if  we  would  know  what  the  working  active  thing 
rue  faith  is,  the  apostle  tells  us  in  Galatians  v.  6,  ^  Faith  works  by  love.'  So  that 
I  love  which  is  the  active  working  spirit  in  all  true  faith.  This  is  its  very  soul, 
bout  which  it  is  dead,  as,  in  another  form,  he  tells  us  in  the  text,  saying  that 
h  without  charity  or  love,  is  nothing,  though  it  be  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can 
lOve  mountains.  And  when  he  says,  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  context,  that 
rity  '  believeth  all  things  and  hopeth  all  things,'  he  probably  refers  to  the  great 
ues  of  believing  and  hoping  in  the  truth  and  grace  of  God,  to  which  he  compares 
rity  in  other  parts  of  the  chapter,  and  particularly  in  the  last  verse,  *  Now  abid- 
fikith,  hope,  charity,'  &c.  For  in  the  seventh  verse  he  gives  the  preference  to 
rity  or  love  before  the  other  virtues  of  faith  and  hope,  because  it  includes  them ; 
he  says,  *  charity  believeth  all  things  and  hopeth  all  things ;'  so  that  this  seems 
>e  Ws  meaning,  and  not  merely  as  it  is  vulgarly  understood,  that  charity  believ- 
and  hopeth  the  best  with  regard  to  our  neighbors.  That  a  justifying  faith,  as  a 
It  distinguishing  mark  of  Christianity,  is  comprehended  in  the  great  command  of 
ing  God,  appears  also,  very  plainly,  from  what  Christ  says  to  the  Jews,  John  v. 
43,  &c." 

Ve  cannot,  of  course,  say  that  every  thing  in  the  volume  is  equally  unexception- 
9  with  the  foregoing,  but  in  the  main  it  contains  but  little  from  which  we  are 
HMed  to  dissent.  It  does  not,  indeed,  discriminate  very  clearly  between  those 
ns  of  love  which  the  New  Church  recognizes  as  having,  the  one  for  its  object  the 
d  himself,  and  the  other,  the  neighbor,  but  the  superlative  importance  of  the 
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principle  itself,  as  the  very  eesenoe  of  religion,  he  yerj  distmoUjr  acknowledges.  Od 
the  whole,  the  coming  to  light  of  this  excellent  yolnme  of  sermons,  after  tiie  lapse  of 
a  century  from  the  author's  time,  almost  induces  upon  us  the  fiinoj  that  we  have  a 
doenment  assuring  us  of  the  author's  accession  to  the  New  Church  in  the  hea^eBB. 

6. — The  Signification  of  Colors  in  all  Ages.  Including  an  Explanation  of  iht 
Mythological  and  other  Remains  of  Antiquity,  Prom  the  French  of  M.  Portal, 
with  extra  Notes^  Introduction^  ift.  By  EIlihu  Rich.  London :  Wm.  Newberj. 
1861. 

To  a  system  which  deals  so  much  in  Symbolism  as  that  of  the  New  Church,  the 
significancy  of  colors  must  ever  be  an  important  element.  The  disclosures  of  oar 
illumined  author,  respecting  the  emblematic  use  of  colors  in  the  other  Hie  suggeslB 
the  value  of  any  illustrative  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  labors  of  the 
learned.  In  the  present  work  M.  Portal>  distinguished  among  our  French  N.  C. 
brethren,  has  drawn  largely  upon  the  arohseologjcal  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  other 
ancient  countries,  with  a  view  to  adduce  some  general  laws  which  shall  govern  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  of  colors,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Rich  for  having 
made  the  book  available  to  the  English  reader.  To  the  student  of  ocvrespondences 
it  opens  a  vastly  interesting  vein  of  inquiry  and  reflection,  and  to  the  antiquarian 
and  the  artbt,  it  offers  itself  as  a  companion  abounding  in  the  most  oppartuna  sag* 
gestions. 

7. — What  is  the  Human  Soul  ?  By  Rrv.  W.  Mason.  London :  J.  S.  Hodsoo. 
1851. 

8. — The  Passion  of  ths  Cross  ;  including  an  Explanation  of  the  Import  of^th§  Bloed 
of  Christy  as  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  By  Rev.  W.  Mason.  LoBdon: 
J.  S.  Hodson.    1851. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  these  two  pamphlets,  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  ^^  Job 
Abbot,"  that  they  are  distinguished  by  the  usual  acute  discrimination  and  eteas 
logical  argument  of  the  author.  The  ordinary  prevalent  fancies  and  fidlacies  oo 
these  subjects  are  dispelled  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the  opposite  truths  full; 
established. 

9. — ^The  Indications  or  the  Creator  ;  or  the  Natural  Evidences  of  a  Final  Cansr. 
By  George  Taylor.    New  York:    Charles  Soribner.    1851. 

We  have  in  the  present  volume  a  specimen  of  research  and  discussion  which  is 
very  seldom  to  be  looked  for  from  a  pen  almost  eonstantly  occupied  in  the  dry  and 
formal  details  of  a  lawyer's  office.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  respected  mid  laborious  member 
of  the  New  York  Bar,  to  the  bu^ess  of  which  his  intellectual  tastes,  as  is  evident 
from  the  present  work,  are  not  confined.  He  finds  a  congenial  element  for  mental 
expatiation  in  the  physical  sciences  and  theology.  That  he  digresses  to  good  eflM 
from  the  legal  routine  is  evident  from  the  sterling  merits  of  the  work  now  given  to 
the  public.  Under  the  general  heads  of  The  Nebular  Hypothesis,  Astronomy,  Geo- 
logy, Comparative  Physiology,  and  Physical  Greography,  he  has,  with  much  judgment 
and  ability,  condensed  the  results  of  all  modem  research  in  these  departments,  and 
brought  them  to  bear  very  efficiently  upon  the  establishment  of  his  grand  position, 
the  existence  and  ever-aotive  presence  and  goodness  of  a  Great  IntelMgent  FirsI 
Cause,  by  whose  designing  wisdom  every  port  of  the  stupendous  whole  is  insepa«> 
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lablj  interworen  with  erery  other,  and  under  whoee  controlling  aospices  all  works 

together  as  some  mighty  pieoe  of  mechanismi  in  which  nothing  is  wanting,  nor  can 

any  thing  be  taken  away. 
In  his  chapter  on  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  if  we  rightly  apprehend  the  author,  ho 

CQDsiderB  the  reedution  of  several  of  the  principal  nebul»  into  stars,  as  disproving 
entirely  what  is  termed  the  nebular  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  and  planetary 
systems.  So  far,  indeed,  as  that  theory  supposes  the  formation  of  our  own  and 
other  sons  to  be  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  a  visibU  nebulous  substance  dif- 
fused through  the  boundless  fields  of  space,  the  hypothecs  of  Laplace  may  be  falla- 
eions,  bat  that  that  part  of  the  theory  which  makes  the  planets  to  have  originated 
ttata  the  body  of  the  sun,  by  the  breaking  up  and  subsequent  conglomeration  of  it* 
incrosted  sur&ce,  is  uusound,  we  know  of  no  good  reason  for  believing.  Indeed,  we 
think  it  will  b^  found  that  so  £Eue  as  astronomy  takes  cognisance  of  cosmogony,  tbi* 
Is  the  conclusion  in  which  it  is  settling  down. 

10. — A  Trjeatise  on  Physical  Geogravhy,  By  A.  Barrington.  Edited  by  Chabjjcs 
BunDKTT.     Third  Edition.    New- York  :  M.  H.  Newman.     1851. 

From  having  had  occasion  recently  to  consult  &  work  of  this  nature,  our  attention 
was  directed  to  the  present  volume,  which  we  have  found  notx  and  satisfactory  in  the 
department  of  Geology^  Hydrology^  Zoology,  Geognosy,  Meteorology,  Anthropology, 
Botany. 

IX.  HoM(EOPATBic  Domestic  Phtsician  {containing  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  ;  Vfith 
popular  Exptctnations  of  Anatomy y  Phifsiology^  Hygiene,  and  Hydropathy :  also 
an  abridged  Materia  Medica,  ByJ.JiL  Pulte,  M.  D.  Third  Edition^  revised  and 
enlarged.    New-York :  A.  &  Baxnes  &  Co.    1852. 

From  those  who  are  competent  to  judge,  abundant  testimonials  are  given  of  the 
intrinac  value  of  the  present  work.  Into  its  medical  merits,  as  compared  with 
other  works  of  a  similar  character,  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter  ]  but  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  many  of  our  readers  to  be  informed  that  one  leading  object  of  its  authov 
has  been  to  furnish  a  manual  of  Homoeopathic  practice  for  the  use  of  fiunilies,  and 
those  who  may  not  be  able  at  all  times  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  a  phy- 
flician.  That  he  has  succeeded  well  in  this  is  to  be  inferred,  not  only  from  the  am- 
ple testimonials  of  the  profes^on,  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  upwards,  of  twelve 
hundred  copies  were  sold  in  four  months. 

12.  HoMccoPATHT :  An  Examination  of  the  Doctrines  and  Evidences.  By  Wor- 
THUfOTOif  Hooker^  M.  D.    New-Yoric :  Charles  Scribner.    1851.. 

If  the  object  of  this  work  were  to  be  attained,  an  effectual  and  final  extinguisher 
would  be  put  upon  the  foregoing  and  everything  of  the  kind.  Dr.  Hooker  is 
tmeolent  upon,  the  whtdbs  theory,  and. "  ezamination?'  in  his  title-page,  means  "  an- 
nihilation.'* It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  system  will  not  consent  to  stay  anni- 
hilatedt  but.  is  incessantly  putting  forth  signs  of  new  vitality  and  vigor.  It  is  all 
the  time  gaining  ground  in  the  confidence  of  the  public,  because  it  is  seen  to  be  effi- 
cadous  in  its  administration.  To  this,  however.  Dr.  H.,  in  the  name  of  &  host  of 
opposers,  replies — "That  persons  have  been  seen  restored  to  health  while  taking 
these  remedies,  I  will  allow ;  but  this  by  no  means  proves  that  the  remedies  cured 
them.'*    But  the  fingers  need  to  be  well  panoplied  on  the  hand  that  wields  this  two  , 
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edged  instrument.  How  can  our  good  allopathic  Dr.  H.  prove  that  his  remedies 
cure  hii  patients  ?  Homoeopathy  has  not  much  to  fear,  when  the  arguments  used 
against  it  turn  out  such  downright /f/o  de  se*8, 

13.  Moral  Reflections,  Sentences,  and  Maxims  of  Francis,  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld. Newly  translated  from  the  French.  With  an  Introduction  and  Nottt; 
to  which  are  added  Moral  Sentences  and  Maxims  of  Stanislaus^  King  of  Poland. 
New- York:  William  Gowans.     1851. 

There  is  little  in  the  present  volume  to  hring  it  fairly  within  the  range  of  our 
book  notices,  except  the  fact  of  its  lending  a  collateral  confirmation  to  N.  C.  do& 
trine  by  its  masterly  and  marvellous  tact  in  laying  bare,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  bone, 
the  inwrought  selfishness  of  man's  nature.  In  this  respect  it  is  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled. The  author,  it  is  true,  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  courtier,  a  chevaher,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  knew  anything  practically  of  the  remedy  pro- 
vided by  the  clemency  of  heaven  for  this  deep-seated  depravity.  In  his  estimate,  the 
whole  world  of  men  and  women  was  probably  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  dominant 
self-love,  even  in  their  most  plausive  demonstrations  of  virtue  and  benevolence.  In 
this  of  course  we  recognize  an  arrearage  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  truth.  There 
are  in  this  world  ^'  good  men  and  true,'^  though  such  a  character  comes  not  by  in- 
heritance, but  by  engraftment.  But  leaving  this  class  of  men  out  of  the  question, 
and  fixing  our  regard  upon  the  great  mass  of  natural,  worldly,  unregenerate  men, 
their  hoUow-heartedness  was  never  shown  up  more  effectually  than  in  these  caustic 
maxims.  They  probe  the  gangrene  to  its  centre,  though  unhappily  they  offer  no 
balm  or  antidote  to  the  evil.  We  present  the  reader  with  a  few  specimens,  in  which 
he  will  perceive  a  certain  undercurrent  of  coincidence  with  those  portions  of  Swe- 
denborg's  writings,  in  which  he  occasionally  lays  open  the  festering  corruptions  of 
the  human  heart. 

"  Self-love  is  the  greatest  of  all  flatterers. 

"  Whatever  discoveries  may  have  been  made  in  the  territory  of  self-love,  there  stall 
remain  in  it  many  unknown  tracts. 

"  We  have  all  of  us  sufficient  fortitude  to  bear  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

"  If  we  had  no  faults  ourselves,  we  should  not  take  so  much  pleasure  in  remark- 
ing them  in  others. 

^*  Pride  has  a  greater  share  than  goodness  of  heart  in  the  remonstrances  we  make 
to  those  who  are  guilty  of  faults ;  we  reprove  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  correct 
them,  as  to  persuade  tnem  that  we  are  exempt  from  those  faults  ourselves. 

**  A  man  often  fancies  that  he  guides  himself  when  he  is  guided  by  others ;  and 
while  his  mind  aims  at  one  object,  his  heart  insensibly  draws  him  on  to  another. 

"  We  are  never  so  happy,  or  so  unhappy,  as  we  imagine. 

'*  Men  who  fancy  they  have  merit,  take  a  pride  in  being  unfortunate,  to  persuade 
others  and  themselves  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  the  butt  of  fortune. 

'^  Nothing  ought  so  much  to  diminish  the  good  opinion  we  have  of  ourselves  as  to 
see  that  we  disapprove  at  one  time  what  we  approve  at  another. 

'^  Truth  does  not  do  so  much  good  in  the  world  as  its  appearances  do  evil. 

"  Love  of  justice  in  the  generality  of  men  is  only  the  fear  of  suffering  from  in* 
justice. 


"When  we  are  tired  of  loTing,  we  are  yery  glad  of  some  act  of  infidelity  towards 
oonelves  to  disengage  us  from  our  own  fidelity. 

"  The  head  is  always  the  dupe  of  the  heart. 

"  We  often  do  good,  in  order  that  we  may  do  evil  with  impunity. 

"  If  we  resist  our  passions,  it  is  more  from  their  weakness  than  firom  our  strength. 

"  The  art  of  being  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  moderate  abilities  wins  esteem,  and 
often  confers  more  reputation  than  real  merit. 

*^  It  is  never  so  difficult  to  speak  as  when  we  are  ashamed  of  our  silence. 

"  Our  repentance  is  not  so  much  regret  for  the  evil  we  have  done,  as  fear  of  its 
Consequences  to  us. 

"  When  our  vices  quit  us  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  it  is  we  who 
quit  them. 

"  We  easily  forget  our  faults  when  they  are  only  known  to  ourselves. 


"  There  are  some  people  of  whom  we  should  never  have  believed  evil  unless  we 
had  seen  it,  but  there  are  none  at  whom  we  ought  to  be  surprised  when  we  do 
see  it. 

^'  It  is  to  be  a  truly  virtuous  man  to  wish  to  be  always  exposed  to  the  view  of  vir- 
tuoas  people. 

*'  All  the  sentiments  have  a  tone  of  voice,  gestures,  and  countenances,  peculiar 
each  to  itself;  and  this  conformity,  as  it  is  go^  or  bad,  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
causes  people  to  be  pleasing  or  displeasing. 

"  We  always  love  those  who  admire  us,  and  we  do  not  always  love  those  whom 
we  admire. 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  love  those  whom  we  do  not  esteem  ]  but  it  is  not  less  so  to  love 
those  whom  we  esteem  more  than  ourselves. 

"  The  extreme  pleasure  we  take  in  talking  of  ourselves  should  make  us  fear  that 
we  give  very  little  to  those  who  listen  to  us. 

*^  We  confess  our  little  faults  only  to  persuade  others  that  we  have  no  great  ones. 

**  We  sometimes  fancy  that  we  hate  flattery,  but  in  reaUty  we  only  hate  the  man- 
ner of  flattery." 

It  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  these  apothegms  discover  an  amazing  acuteness 
of  insight  into  the  darker  chambers  of  the  human  heart ;  but  we  are  still  conscious 
that  a  morbid  view  of  our  nature  predominates,  and  that  a  deplorable  lack  of  charity 
marks  every  utterance,  however  racy  and  epigrammatic.  We  are  prompted  there- 
fore to  characterize  the  work,  in  this  relation,  by  one  of  his  own  aphorisms  applied 
to  himself: 

"  It  is  with  certain  ^ood  qualities  as  with  the  senses ;  those  who  are  entirely  de- 
prived of  them  can  neither  appreciate  nor  comprehend  them." 

14. — ^Thoughts  on  the  Original  Unity  of  the  Human  Race.  By  Charles  Caldwell, 
M.  D.  Second  Edition^  with  Additions  and  Improvements.  Cincinnati:  J.  A.  & 
U.  P.  James.     1852. 

The  Newchurchman  will,  of  course,  estimate  the  value  of  any  work  on  this  sub- 
ject just  in  proportion  as  its  positions  coincide  with  the  teaching  of  tb&t  v\l\>xx:d£aj(fiil 
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mind  which  has  been  permitted  to  rend  the  yeil  from  such  a  mnltitade  of  sabJMte 
pertaining  to  the  past  and  the  future  of  our  race.      Judged  by  this  standard,  Dr. 
Caldwell's  work  bids  higher  for  our  favw  than  of  the  elaborate  efforts  of  Pritohaid, 
Bachman,  Smyth,  or  others  who  have  felt  religiously  bound  to  take  for  granted  the 
truth  of  the  mere  letter  of  revelation,  and  to  shape  all  their  conclusions  in  accordant 
with  itk     The  author  of  this  work,  with  better  judgment,  takes  other  ground,  and 
toeats  the  subject  on  its  own  evidences,  which  will  of  course  bring  us  to  results  hs^ 
monious  with  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  far  as  they  are  themselves  tnU} 
for  no  two  or  more  truths  can  be  at  war  with  each  other.    In  the  prosecution  of  hit 
argument  he  grapples  manfully  and  powerfully  with  the  assumptions  of  the  opposite 
school,  and,  to  our  view,  makes  out  satisfactorily  that  neither  dimate,  food,  oooups- 
tion  and  pursuit,  modes  of  life,  manners,  customs,  habits,  exercise,  dress,  or  ezposmst 
are  causes  adequate*  to  the  production  of  those  physical  and  moral  changes  which 
must  have  been  wrought  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  provided  the  whols 
human  race  were  descended  from  a  single  pair.     Indeed,  his  reasoning  throughoai 
strikes  us  as  irresistible  to  any  mind  which  is  not  absolutely  closed  against  the  en- 
trance of  new  ideas.    We  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  deal  in  large  extracts  from 
Dr.   Caldwell^s  lively  and  vigorous  pages,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
following,  on  the  collateral  topic  of  Noah's  Ark. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  no  writer  competent  to  the  ti^ 
on  the  score  of  talent  and  information,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exempt  from  preja- 
dice  and  superstition  respecting  it,  has  not  undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  total  un- 
fitness of  this  piece  of  waber  architecture,  in  every  point  of  view  that  can  be  taken  of 
it,  for  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  is  represented  to  have  been  constructed.  I  saj, 
*  in  every  point  of  vtenf — not  merely  in  its  dimensions^  the  incalculable  insufficiency 
of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  exposed  by  various  writers,  but  more  pre-eminentlj 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  Pye  Smith.  The  fault  of  the  ark,  to  which  I  especially  now 
allude,  is  so  broad  and  glaring,  that  no  person  of  intelligence,  who  will  carefully  ex- 
amine the  follovring  directions  for  the  building  of  it,  can  fail  to  perceive  it. 

^^  Genesis,  chapter  vi.  verse  14 :  ^  Make  an  ark  of  gophir-wood ;  rooms  shalt  thoa 
make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  vrithin  and  without  with  pitch. 

*"  15.  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt  make  it  of;  the  length  of  the  ad^ 
shall  be  three  hundred  cubits  (450  feet),  the  breadth  of  it  fi^y  cubits  (75  feet),  and 
the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits  (45  feet) . 

"  ^  16.  A  window  shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it 
above ;  and  the  door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof ;  with  lovrer,  se- 
cond, and  third  stories  shalt  thou  make  it. 

"  ^  18.  And  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark;  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and 
thy  sons*  wives  with  thee. 

"  *  19.  And  of  every  living  thin^  of  all  flesh,  two  of  every  sort,  shalt  thou  bring 
into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  s£ve  with  thee ;  and  they  shall  be  male  and  female.' 

"  Such  was  the  size  and  such  the  structure  of  the  ark — a  vessel  of  immense  dimeor 
sions,  crammed  with  living  bein^  of  every  description,  with  all  their  discharges^ 
solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform,  in  full  play,  and  ventilated  by  one  door,  and  one  small 
window  (*  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it*). 

"  Such  IS  the  representation  of  the  ark  and  its  population.  And  it  is  truly  startling 
and  offensive.  As  a  human  residence,  the  '■  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta*  was  a  para- 
dise to  it !  and  it  destroyed  human  life  in  a  few  hours.  Yet  Noah  and  hb  familj, 
and  the  hosts  of  animals  enshrined  with  them  in  the  horrid  dormitory,  vrithout  air, 
without  light,  and  filthier  far  than  the  Augean  stables,  emerged  from  it  in  health, 
after  a  soaking  in  it  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  days ! 

**  But  we  are  told,  by  the  fanatical  defenders  of  the  scheme,  that  the  lives  of  Noah 
and  his  retinue  were  saved  by  miracle.  By  a  miracle  it  was,  and  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  the  Deity  ever  performed.      And  as  easily,  and  in  a  much  less  offensiye 
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J  8^]%  oould  he  haTe  sayed  tliem  on  a  few  floating  planks,  a  fleet  of  egg-ehells,  or  Uie 
■M  BDeoTered  and  obedient  Borfiioe  of  the  waters,  cetter  still — a  sinele  act  of  his  own 
f  Almighty  will  could  have  performed  the  miracle,  ¥rithout  the  aid  or  agency  of  any 
ff     other  means. 

f  "  The  imputation  to  an  all-wise  and  all-perfcet  Gtod,  of  a  scheme  of  action  so  foul, 
Unnatural,  and  odious,  should  be  disavowea  by  every  one,  whether  heathen  or  Chris- 
tian, who  yenerates  and  adores  him. 

'*  If^  instead  of  this  multiplex  and  tangled  storjr  about  the  ai^,  the  deluge,  Mount 
Arumt,  a  raven,  a  dove,  and  sundry  other  things,  involving  a  train  of  miracles,  which 
TtLB.  ihroogh  a  hundred  and  fifty  days,  and  continued  as  long  afterward  as  was 
necessary  to  render  a  desolated  world  inhabitable  by  man,  and  other  animals  that 
Bnbaist  by  similar  means  and  similar  functions — ^i(  instead  of  this  misty,  mazy,  and 
ineoiudstent  account  of  things,  we  had  been  simply  told  that  the  Deity,  moved  and 
offBnded  by  the  wickedness  of  a  disobedient  earth,  had  destroyed,  by  a  sweeping 
miracle,  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants,  except  Noah  and  his  family,  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  course  of  rectitude  pursued  by  them,  he  had  selected  and  pre- 
aeryed,  as  a  human  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  rcpeopling  it  vrith  a  less  rebellious,  cor- 
mpi,  and  obdurate  race,  and  as  many  of  every  species  of  inferior  animals  as  would 
IHToduce,  with  reeard  to  them,  &  nmilar  result ;   and  that  all  this  had  been  done 
miraculously^  without  any  show  or  pretence  of  effecting  it  by  physical  means,  or 
agency — had  this  been  the  narrative  unparted  to  us  by  Moses,  the  act  disclosed  by  it 
mijcht  have  been  regarded  as  the  doing  of  a  God  ;  and  its  belief  might  have  been 
beU.  admissable,  vnthout  any  derogatory  imputations  to  its  divine  Author.     But  to 
charge  Him  vnth  the  issuing  of  mere  physical  orders,  or  the  performance  of  physical 
act$,  which  needed  the  aid  of  miracle  piled  on  miracle  to  sustain  and  carry  them  out 
to  their  intended  result — ^such  a  representation  is  so  utterly  destitute  of  vraisemblance 
and  therefore  self-destructive,  that  to  exact  from  an   enlightened,  indcpendent- 
minded  people,  an  unconditional  belief  of  it,  amounts  to  an  outrage  on  human  cre- 
dnlity.'* 

Equally  emphatic  is  the  author's  repudiation  of  the  /if era/ account  of  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvians. 

"  Nor  is  the  story  of  the  ark  and  its  cargo,  the  only  portion  of  the  writings  of  Moses 
destined,  during  the  present  century,  to  be  sujected  to  a  more  stringent  critique  than 
it  has  eyer  yet  sustained.  I  allude  to  that  of  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  popu- 
lation. And,  without  engaging  in  the  discussion  myself,  1  frankly  acknowledge  my 
ignorance  of  any  principle,  law,  or  single  fact  that  I  would  venture  to  offer  in  sup- 
pari  of  the  Mosaic  creed  respecting  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  tenor  of  my  phy- 
aioloffical  knowledge  and  belief  discountenances  it. 

**  Nothing  short  of  direct  miraculous  aid  could  enable  the  present  organization  of 
the  human  Dody  to  maintain  its  living  condition  through  the  immense  span  of  eight 
or  nine  hundred  years.  And  neither  the  revelation  by  the  works  of  God,  nor  that 
by  his  written  word,  gives  us  the  slightest  hint  of  any  change  in  it,  for  either  better 
or  worse,  since  the  subsidence  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  Nor  have  we  any  right  or 
aathority  to  assume  one. 

'*  Establish  the  fact  that  the  antediluvian  people  lived,  as  the  natural  term  of  their 
liyes,  from  four  or  five  hundred  to  near  a  Ihottsand  years,  and  you  pn)ve  them  to 
have  been  a  race  or  species  (call  it  which  of  the  two  you  please)  essentially  different 
from  that  which  has  populated  the  earth  during  the  last  four  thousand  years.  And 
that  will  be  no  improvement  of  the  doctrine  against  which  1  am  contending — but 
lather  a  detericuration  of  it.  Opposition  is  unhesitatingly  challenged  to  furnish  a 
sound  reason  f<»r  believing  that  man,  before  the  flood,  was  either  corporeally  larger, 
stronger,  or  longer-lived  than  he  is  at  present.  And  it  is  further  challenged  to  make 
it  appear,  tiiat  an^  sentiment,  growing  out  of  this  call,  offers  cither  disrespect  or  in- 
jury to  the  Christian  religion. 

"  The  well-informed  physiologist  does  not  need  to  be  told  that,  in  all  civilized  and 
cnUiyatad  oonntries,  the  average  of  human  longevity  is  evidently  on  the  increase.'^ 
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15. — Narratives  of  Sorcery  and  Magic ;  from  the  most  authentic  Sources.  By  Tho- 
mas Wright,  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A.  New-York  :  Redfield,  CUnton  Hall,  1852.  l^no. 
pp.  420. 

This  work,  both  in  its  inditing  and  its  imprinting,  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded 
as  a  product  of  that  revived  or  reviving  faith  in  the  reality  of  supernatural  appea^ 
ances,  by  which  the  present  day  is  distinguished.  Owing  to  various  causes  the  coo- 
viction  is  becoming  very  wide-spread  that  there  is  something  more  than  the  vagaries 
of  a  diseased  imagination  in  the  belief  of  such  spiritual  agents  and  agencies  as  are 
involved  in  the  assertion  of  the  multitudinous  facts  of  witchcraft,  ghost-seeing,  spir- 
it-rapping, spirit-writing,  &c.  To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  well-authenticated 
and  veritable  narratives  of  this  kind,  the  present  work  is  written.  The  author  has 
performed  his  task  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  considering  that  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  clew  to  a  right  ^owledge  of  the  laws  upon  which  all  such  phenomena  depend. 
He  has  brought  together  from  a  wide  field  of  records  an  imposing  collection  of  cases, 
in  regard  to  most  of  which  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  actings 
of  spirits  from  the  other  world  afford  the  only  fair  solution  of  the  facts  recited. 

16. — Bush's  Notes  on  the  Old  Testament.  Critical,  Exegetical^  and  Practical .  Sevtn 
volumes^  12mo.with  Illustrations.    New-York:  Newman  &  Ivison. 

The  publishers  of  these  works  have  lately  issued  the  following  Circular  which  will 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  remarks  of  our  own. 

"  Newman  &  Ivison,  Publishers,  199  Broadway,  New- York,  by  a  recent  arrangement 
with  the  author,  have  become  the  sole  publishers  of  this  valuable  series  of  Notes, 
which  now  comprises  seven  volumes,  and  covers  the  entire  Pentateuch,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  to  wit : 


GENESIS,  2  vols., 

$1  75 

EXODUS,  2  vols.. 

$1  50 

LEVITICUS,  1  vol., 

75 

JOSHUA,  1  vol.. 

75 

JUDGES,  1  vol., 

75 

"  The  last  two  have  been  for  some  time  out  of  print.  They  are  now  published  in 
uniform  style  with  the  others,  and  wo  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  work  in  any 
quantities. 

'*  The  character  of  Prof.  Bush's  Notes  has  become  amply  established,  and  the 

f  rowing  demand  from  year  to  year  makes  assurance  doubly  sure,  that  as  a  help  to 
iblical  instruction  in  that  department  of  the  Scriptures  which  they  occupy,  tney 
are  truly  invaluable.  During  the  twelve  years  that  the  work  has  oeen  before  the 
public,  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  and  from  present  indica- 
tions this  number  is  destined  to  be  vastly  increased.  For  a  clear  and  accurate  ana- 
lysis of  the  force  of  original  terms— putting  the  English  reader  almost  upon  a  par 
with  the  Hebrew  scholar — for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  difiBcuIties — for  febcitous  ci- 
tation of  parallel  passages — and  for  a  vein  of  pertinent  and  impressive  practical  re- 
marks—it would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  work  in  the  language  of  superior  merits. 
The  testimonials  received  in  great  numbers  from  pastors  and  Bible-class  teachers  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  put  its  value  in  these  respects  beyond  question. 

"  Another  striking  feature  of  these  Notes  is  the  pictorial  illustrations  by  which  they 
are  distinguished,  and  which  throw  such  important  light  upon  many  subjects  of  an- 
tiquity, that  urgently  require  it.  The  whole  Levitical  service — the  Tabernacle  and 
all  its  appendages— receive  from  this  source  a  fullness  and  distinctness  of  elucidation 
which  were  otherwise  impossible. 

"  It  is  presumed  to  be  generally  known  that  Prof.  Bush,  since  the  original  publica- 
tion of  tnese  volumes,  has  embraced  peculiar  views  of  Christianity,  to  which  he  is  at 
present  zealously  devoted.     This  fact,  however,  leaves  the  volumes  in  question  in  all 
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hdr  intrinsic  value.  They  contain  no  traces  of  his  present  theolo^cal  sentiments, 
rheyolumes  are  stereotyped,  and  the  plates  remain  m  our  possession,  and  we  can 
estify  that  they  haye  received  no  touch  of  alteration  or  emendation  from  the  hand 
if  the  author  or  any  one  else. 

"  The  publishers  feel  warranted,  therefore,  to  assure  the  Christian  public  that  in 
hese  Notes  a  service  has  been  performed  for  the  exposition,  as  far  as  they  go,  of  the 
)Id  Testament  wholly  equal  to  that  rendered  by  Mr.  Barnes  to  the  New  ]  and  when 
ihe  title-pages  contain  the  significant  announcement  of  fifth,  sixth,  eighth,  or  tenth 
idition,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  the  work  is  not  now  put  forth  in  an  improved 
lul  elegant  dress  as  an  experiment.'* 


EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

The  following  suggestion  is  ofibred  by  a  Correspondent  in  a  letter  lately  received.  *'  If 
judge  aright  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  whole  subject  of  Church  order  will  have  to 
?  discussed  anew,  and  thoroughly,  before  there  can  be  any  thing  like  stable  peace  and 
)-operation  in  the  N.  C.  And  for  me,  I  care  not  how  soon,  so  it  be  done  with  modera- 
)n,  fairness,  and  good  temper.  But  is  any  paper  like  yours,  addressed,  in  a  great  mea- 
re,  to  those  without  as  well  as  to  our  brethren,  the  proper  arena  for  such  a  conflict  f  Or 
lU  a  new  periodical  be  temporarily  tet  agoing  for  this  special  purpose^  directed  to  our  breih- 
•  alone,  and  open  to  all  parties  who  adhere  to  the  just  rules  of  controversy  ?  Think  of  this 
ggestion  ;  propose  it  to  friends  all  around,  and  let  me  know  what  they  say."  We  take 
is  method  of  complying  with  our  friend's  request.  Our  readers  are  the  only  part  of  the 
.  C.  public  to  which  we  can  bring  the  scheme  as  referees,  and  they  will  decide  upon  it. 
e  are  fully  apprized  of  the  response  which  many  of  our  readers  would  give  to  such  a 
oposal.  They  WQuld  say  that  the  N.  C.  has  had  enough  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
e  external  order  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  let 
e  topic  sleep  in  silence,  at  least,  for  some  years  to  come.  For  ourselves,  we  dissent  en- 
dy  from  this  view  of  the  matter.  We  believe  there  is  but  one  rule  by  which  to  judge 
hen  a  question  of  truth  and  duty  has  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  that  is,  when  a 
an's  convictions  are  so  clearly  and  firmly  settled  on  the  question  at  issue,  that  he  is  not 
ily  prepared,  but  resolved,  to  ultimate  them.  When  speculation  has  reached  the  point 
here  it  feels  that  it  must  turn  itself  into  action,  then  farther  discussion  may  properly  be 
aved.  But  so  long  as  the  mind  is  still  afloat,  seeing  some  truth  and  some  error  on  both 
les,  and  thus  uncertain  where  to  fix,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
e  entire  suspension  of  discussion. 

To  the  Newchurchman  who  has  a  watchful  eye  on  the  various  signs  of  the  times  pr(^- 
)st!cating  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  order  of  things  as  introductory  to  the  establishment 
the  new,  such  an  item  as  the  following,  from  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  "Congregational 
mmal,"  (orthodox)  carries  with  it  a  weighty  significancy.  It  is  part  an  article  made  up 
reflections  on  the  state  of  religion  in  that  quarter,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
ar.  "  The  annual  reports  of  Conventions  and  Associations,  both  in  our  State  and  out  of 
,  all  declare  in  words  and  figures,  a  steady  religious  declension.  The  tendency  is  down- 
9rd — with  an  ever-increasing  momentum  in  the  force  which  is  driving  on  to  ruin.  The 
imber  of  members  in  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  State  are  less 
r  some  four  thousand  than  they  were  some  years  since :  the  Minutes  of  the  Baptist 
oovention  of  New  Hampshire  of  the  last  year,  report  a  diminution  in  the  churches  of  be- 
reen  two  and  three  thousand  within  six  years,  or,  upon  an  average,  four  hundred  a  year : 
hile  other   denominations  probably  could  make  no  more  satisfactory  returns.      Man^ 
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churches  are  dwindled  to  extinction ;  young  men  are  not  converted  in  sufficient  nnmbento 
supply  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  or  if  converted,  have  not  the  qaalifications  and  spirit  to 
enter  it;  while  the  gospel  is  nearly  powerless  in  the  best  ordered  societies  and  the  Urgeit 
congregations.  Revivals,  which  have  been  the  characteristic  and  the  glory  of  onr  ofaoiolM 
from  time  immemorial,  and  the  secret  of  their  power  and  progwss,  have  ne«riy  disappet^ 
ed,  and  will  soon  be  foand  only  in  the  records  of  the  past.  At  this  present  time  only  on 
such  spiritual  refreshing  is  reported,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  all  the  evangelical  ds* 
nominations  of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  too  at  a  season  when  usually  such  blessings  are 
granted,  if  granted  at  all.  Nor  is  this  statement  confined  to  our  narrow  territoiy-^it  tp- 
))lies  without  essential  modification  to  the  different  evangelical  denominations  of  our  coqd* 
try.  We  ask  all  considerate  and  intelligent  men  if  the  present  condition  x)f  religion  is  oot 
dark  ?    And  is  not  the  prospect  darker  still  i** 

We  are  not  sure  but  our  brother,  E.  Smith,  in  his  communication  in  the  last  No.  of  the 
Repository ,  has  laid  himself  somewhat  open  to  the  caustic  interrogations  that  follow. 
•*  What  does  your  correspondent  (E.  S.)  mean  by  applying  the  Word,  as  he  does,  to  prow 
the  truth  of  the  *  knockings  ?'  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Word  is  infinite  in  its  ap« 
plication,  to  prove  any  thing,  and  of  course,  the  '  knockings  ?'  Does  he  not  treat  ths 
fjord  as  though  he  were  a  finite  spirit,  standing  at  people's  doors,  knocking,  as  the  spirits 
are  represented  to  be  knocking  at  doors,  and  in  rooms  ?  I  think  such  applications  of  the 
Word  as  he  has  made  in  his  letter,  gross  perversions  of  its  literal  and  spiritual  senses.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Lord  himself  ever  did  or  can  approve  of  such  a  use  of  His  Word.  So 
also  what  he  says  about  the  angel's  knocking  is  little  better.  Who  can  wonder  that  some 
irreverent  caviller  should  say  that  the  Word  was  like  an  old  Jiddle  on  which  a  man 
might  play  any  tune  he  pleased  ?*' 

From  the  last  report  of  the  London  Printing  Society,  it  appears  that  it  is  energetically 
addressing  itself  to  the  good  work  to  which  the  Divine  Providence,  by  the  signs  of  the 
times,  is  calling  it.  During  the  last  year  it  has  printed  500  copies  of  its  edition  of  "Hea- 
ven and  Heir*  from  the  stereotype  plates,  and  that  1000  more  copies  have  been  taken  by 
the  Manchester  School  Union,  at  the  mere  cost  of  press-work  and  paper,  to  be  distributed 
in  penny  numbers  among  the  children  attending  the  schools.  One  thousand  copies  of  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Arcana,  revised  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Butler,  have  also  recently  been 
siruck  off.  One  thousand  copies  moreover,  of  the  new  Index  to  the  Arcana,  elaborately 
prepared  by  Mr.  Rich,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Larkin,  are  now  being  printed.  The  re- 
vision of  the  ♦*  Apocalypse  Revealed,"  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Soyres, 
and  an  edition  of  1000  copies  is  now  in  press.  This  work  has  been  for  some  time  out  of 
print.  The  **  Conjugial  Love,"  and  other  works  are  under  advisement,  as  they  will  soon 
require  re-printing.  The  total  number  of  books  sold  during  the  year  was  1,740 ;  value  at 
the  trade  price,  about  $1,200. 

The  "  Manchester  Tract  Society"  seems  not,  according  to  its  sphere  and  its  means,  to 
fall  behind  its  London  compeer.  Five  thousand  copies  each  of  the  minor  works  of  Swa* 
denborg,  to  wit:  The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord — of  the  Sacred  Scriptures— of  Faith— of  Life 
— of  the  Interviews  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body — the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Brief  Exposition,  have  recently  been  published,  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices,  so  that  every  facility  may  be  afforded  for  their  widest  dissemination. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clissold*s  "  Spiritual  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,"  is  now  published 
complete  in  four  vols.  8vo.,  at  a  price  which  will  not  with  us  vary  far  from  $12.  This 
work  we  have  anticipated  with  much  interest  for  some  years,  and  as  soon  as  our  copy  ar- 
rives we  shall  give  a  full  and  exact  notice  of  it. 
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ARTICLE    I. 


THE  TABERNACLE  SERTICE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

N<x  III. 

THE   BREAST-PLATB. 

«^  And  thou  shalt  make  the  breastplate  of  judgment  with  canning  work,  after  (he 
work  of  the  ej^hod  thou  shalt  make  it ;  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet, 
and  of  fine  twmed  linen  shalt  thou  make  it.  Four  square  it  shall  oe,  being  doubled : 
a  span  shall  be  the  len^  thereof,  and  a  span  shall  be  the  breadth  thereof.  And 
thoa  shalt  set  in  it  settmgs  of  st<me8,  even  four  rows  of  stones ;  the  fiivt  row  riiall  be 
a  sardios,  a  topas,  and  a  carbuncle :  this  shall  be  the  first  row.  And  the  second 
row  shall  be  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  and  a  diamond.  And  the  third  row  a  ligure, 
an  agate,  and  an  amethyst.  And  the  fourth  row  a  beryl,  and  an  <»iyx,  and  a  jas- 
per :  they  shall  be  set  in  gold  in  their  enclosings.  And  the  stones  shall  be  with  the 
naflies  of  the  children  oflsrael,  twelve,  accordingto  their  names,  like  the  engravines  of  a 
signet;  every  one  with  his  name  shaU  they  be  aooo(rding  to  the  twelTO  tribes.  Anathov 
abalt  make  upon  the  breast-plate  chains  at  tho  ends  of  wreathen  work  of  pure  gold. 
And  thoa  shalt  make  upon  tne  breast-plate  two  rings  of  eold,  and  shalt  put  the  two 
tinijB  <m  the  two  ends  of  the  breast-plate.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two  wreathen 
dianis  of  gold  in  the  two  rings  which  are  on  the  ends  of  the  breast-plate.  And  the 
other  two  ends  of  the  two  wreathen  diains  thou  shalt  fiisten  in  the  two  ouehes,  and 
pot  them  on  the  shoakier-pieoes  of  the  ephod  before  it.  And  thou  shalt  make  two 
nam  of  gold,  and  thou  dialt  put  them  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  breast-plate  in  the 
boraer  ^ereof^  which  is  in  tne  side  of  the  ephod  inward.  And  two  other  rings  of 
gold  thou  shalt  make,  and  shalt  put  them  on  me  two  sides  of  the  ephod  underneath, 
toward  the  forepart  Uiereof^  over  against  the  other  coupling  thereof!  above  the  curi- 
ous ^rdle  of  the  ephod.  And  they  shall  bind  the  breast-j^te  by  the  rings  tiiereof 
mto  the  rings  at  the  ephod  with  a  lac3  of  blue,  that  it  may  be  above  tSe  curioas 
nrdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that  the  breast-plate  be  not  loosed  from  the  ephod.  Ana 
Aaron  ^lall  bear  the  names  of  Uie  children  of  Israel  in  the  breast-plate  of  judgment 
upon  his  heart>  when  he  goe^  in  unto  the  holy  place,  for^  a  memorial  before  the 
Lord  eootinoally.  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast-plate  of  judgment  the  Urim  and 
the  Thummim ;  and  they  shaU  be  upon  Aaron^s  hes^  whan  he  goeth  in  befoY«  ^ibi% 

VOL,  V.  ti 
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Lord :  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  hb 
fore  the  Lord  oontinaally.'^ — Ex.  zxviii.  15-30. 

**  Thou  shalt  make  the  breast-plate  of  judgment/'  &c.,  Heb.  t>BB?a 
hoshen  mishpat.    This  would  perhaps  be  better  rendered  in  our  ve 
sion  pectoral  or  breast-piece  of  judgment^  as  breast-plate  conveys  th^ 
idea  of  a  military  accoutrement^  which  is  not  implied  in  the  origina 
Greek  xoytiw  t«v  «p^tfiwr,  the  rationale  of  judgments,  as  it  is  also  rendere 
in  the  Lat.  Vulg.     The  etymology  of  the  original  term  ysfn  hoshen,  is^ 
entirely  unknown.      Gesenius  indeed  refers  to  the  Arabic  hashner,  t 
be  fair,  beautiful,  splendid,  as  perhaps  having  affinity  with   its  roo 
with  which  he  compares  the  German  scheinen,  to  appear,  schdn,fai 
and  Eng.  shine.    But  though  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  conjecture,  w 
for  ourselves  prefer  the  suggestion  of  Avenarius,  that  it  comes  b 
transposition   of  letters  from  on)  nahash,  to  augur,  to  divine,  a  sens 
very  nearly  akin  to  tha,to{  seeking  information  by  consulting  an  oracle 
Yet  we  are  still  unable  to  establish  this  or  any  other  as  the  legitimat 
formation  of  the  word,  and  are  compelled  therefore  to  content  our- 
selves with  such  a  view  of  the  material,  form,  and  uses  of  the  hashers 
as  can  be  deduced  from  the  text  independent  of  philological  or  col- 
lateral aid.     It  WAS  called  **  breast-plate  of  judgment**  from  its  being' 
worn  by  the  High  Priest  when  he  went  into  the  Most  Holy  Place  to 
consult  God  respecting  those  matters  o{ judgment  which  were  too  hard 
for  the  inferior  judges,  and  which  had  reference  16  the  more  important 
civil  or  religious  concerns  of  the  nation.     Comp.  Deut.  17,  18,   19. 
The  cloth  which  formed  the  ground  of  the  Breast-plate  was  of  the 
same  rich  embroidered  stuff  or  brocade  as  the  Ephod,  of  two  spans  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth.      Consequently  when  doubled  it  was  just 
a  span  or  eighteen  inches  square.      For  what  reason  it  was  doubled 
is  not  apparent.      Some  suppose  it  was  to  give  it  more  strength  in 
bearing  the  precious  stones  appended  to  it.     But  for  ourselves  we  are 
unable  to  see  how  the  back  fold  could  have  aided  in  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  stones  in  front.     The  object  of  it,  we  think,  was  that 
one  part  might  fall  as  a  lappet  over  the  other  in  which  the  precious 
stones  were  set.     Unless  when  the  stones  were  to  be  displayed  in  all 
their  splendor,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  covered,  and  this 
would  be  well  effected  by  its  being  constructed  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed.    At  each  corner  of  the  Breast-plate  thus  made  into  a  square  form 
was  a  golden  ring.     To  the  two  upper  ones  were  attached  two  golden 
chains  of  wreathen  work,  i.  e.  chains  made  of  golden  threads  or  wires 
braided  together,  which  passed  up  to  the  shoulders  and  were  there 
somehow  fastened  to  the  shoulder-pieces  or  to  the  onyx-stones.     By 
means  of  these  chains  it  was  suspended  on  the  breast.     But  to  render 
it  still  more  firm  in  its  position,  two  laces  or  ribbons  of  blue  were 
passed  through  the  two  rings  at  the  two  lower  corners  of  the  Breast- 
plate, and  also  through  two  corresponding  rings  in  the  Ephod,  and 
then  tied  together  a  little  above  the  girdle  of  the  Ephod.      This  ren- 
dered the  Breast-plate  and  Ephod  inseparable,  so  that  the  latter  could 
not  bo  put  on  without  being  accompanied  by  the  former,  and  the 
punishment  of  stripes  was  decreed  against  him  who  should  attempt 
to  divide  the  one  from  the  other. 


'^M^]'  Tlu  Breaat-pht*.  lOS 

Hie  Minezed  ent  eonrormed  to  our  view  of  its  fashion,  wilt  doabt- 
■««  convey  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  general  form  and  appearance 
of  the  Breast-plate.  The  English  name  we  consider  as  unfortunate- 
ly efaoaen.  Pectoral,  i.  e.  breast-piece,  is  decidedly  preferahle.  Jose- 
pbaa  calls  it  Essen. 


*Thoa  shalt  set  in  it  settings  of  stones."  Heb.  millttka  bomillualh 
vben,  thou  thaUJUl  in  it  fillings  of  stones.  The  import,  undoubtedly  ia 
that  these  stones  were  to  be  set  or  enchased  in  sockets  of  gold  or  some 
other  metal,  and  they  are  cnlled  Ji^/tn^s  because  the  stones  when  in- 
serted filled  up  the  cavities  prepared  for  tbeir  reception.  The  precise 
manner  in  which  these  twelve  precious  stones,  which  had  the  names 
of  tb«  twelve  tribes  engraved  upon  them,  were  attached  to  the  Breant- 
plate  is  not  expressed  in  the  text,  though  it  is  usually  understood  by 
commentators  to  have  been  upon  the  outside,  and  that  they  were  al- 
ways exposed  to  view  when  worn  upon  the  High  Priest's  bosom.  This, 
however,  is  not  asserted  in  the  text,  and  we  shall  soon  suggest  several 
reasons  for  doubting  whether  it  were  the  fact .  It  is  certain  that  the 
stones  were  in  some  way  appended  to  the  Breast-plate,  and  tbat  they 
Were  arranged  in  four  rows,  three  in  each,  but  as  to  the  peculiar 
maimer  in  which  Ihey  were  adjusted  to  the  supporting  ground  of  the 
tapestry,  this  is  a  point  which  is  to  be  inferred  from  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  fabric  itself,  and 
npoa  this  we  shall  be  more  fall  in  a  Babsequent  note. 
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The  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacobs  which  were  the  namea  or*«^ 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  are  to  be  supposed  to  be  engraven  on 
little  squares  representing  the  precious  stones  in  the  lower  fold. 
•    As  these  stones  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  arpangementa 
the  Breast-plate,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  to  them  some  oonsidera^ 
tion,  though  we  are  constrained   to  remark  that   after  all  the  re— < 
search  expended  by  antiquarians  upon  the  sublet,  much  uncertainty^ 
still  rests  upon  it.    Thev  caanot  be  satisiaotorily  identified.     We  cai 
only  approach  a  probabikU^  more  or  less  strong,  that  the  gems  whicl 
we  now  call  the  topaz,  emerald,  sapphire,  earbunclei  &c.,  do  truly  ai 
Bwer  to  the  original  terias  which  they  are  thus  made  to  represent  ins 
English.    Our  explanations  must  be  taken  therefore  by  the  readec 
subject  to  the  necessary  abatement  on  this  score. 

1.  Sardius.     Heb.  odem^  from  the  radical  adam^  to  he  ruddy  or  red^ 
Ghal.  samkan  and  samkeiha^  red.    Gr.  sardian^  sardine,  a  name  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  from  Sardis  or  Sardinia,  where  it  was  originall/' 
found.    It  was  a  stone  of  the  ruhy  class,  and  answers  to  the  cameliam 
of  the  moderns.    The  finest  specimens  now  come  from  Surat,  a  city 
near  the  gulf  of  Cambay  in  India.    Swedenborg  says,  however,  that 
the  true  etymology  and  the  exaot  color  is  unknown,  but  that  it  proba* 
bly  denotes  a  flaming  hue. 

2.  Topaz.  Heb.  pitdah.  Etymology  unknown.  Gr.  topazian,  a 
name  which  Pliny  says  is  derived  from  kTopazos,  an  Island  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Chal.  yarkan  and  yarketha,  signifying  ^reen.  It  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  modern  ckryeoHte,  and  its  color  to  have  been  a  transpar- 
ent green-yellow.  U  eomes  now  from  Egypt,  where  it  is  found  in  al- 
luvial strata.    Swedenborg,  however,  classes  it  among  the  reds. 

3.  Carbuncle.  Heb.  bareketh,  from  batrak,  to  lighten,  glitter,  or 
glister ;  answering  tp  the  anthrax,  of  the  Greeks,  so  called  because 
when  held  to  the  sun  it  resembles  a  piece  of  bright  burning  charcoal. 
Indeed  its  name  carbuncle  means  a  little  coal,  and  refers  us  at  once  to 
a  lively  coal-red.  Its  modern  name  is  the  garnet.  The  Septuagint, 
Josephus,  and  Lat.  Vulgate,  have  rendered  in  this  place  by 
smaragdos,  emerald.  But  this  is  more  properly  the  rendering  of  the 
next  in  order.  The  carbuncle  and  the  emerald  have  in  fact  in  some 
way  become  transposed  in  the  Greek  version. 

4.  Emkrald.  Heb.  nophek.  Gr.  anthrax.  This  gem  is  undoubted* 
ly  the  same  with  the  ancient  smaragdos,  or  emerald,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  precious  stones.  It  is  characterised  by  a  bright 
green  color,  with  scarcely  any  mixture,  though  differing  somewhat  in 
degrees.  The  true  Oriental  emerald  is  now  very  scarce.  The  best 
that  are  at  present  accessible  are  from  Peru.  In  the  time  of  Moses 
they  came  from  India. 

5.  Sappbira.  Heb.  sappir."^  Gr.  sapphires.  The  word  is  very  near> 
}y  the  same  in  all  known  languages,  and  as  to  the  sapphire  itself  it 
is^  after  the  diamond,  the  most  valuable  of  the  gems,  exceeding  all 
others  in  lustre  and  hardness.  It  is  of  a  sky-blue,  or  fine  azure  oolor, 
in  all  the  choicest  specimens,  though  other  varieties  occur.  Indeed 
among  practical  jewellers  it  is  a  name  of  wider  application  perhaps 
than  that  of  any  of  the  vest  of  die  precious  stones.    Pliny  says  that  in 
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Iftis  titne  the  best  tepphires  thme  rrom  Media.  At  present  they  are 
fixind  in  greater  or  less  perfection  in  nearly  every  country. 

6.  DiAHOwn.  Heb.  yahalam^  front  halam,  to  heat^  to  smite  upon^  so 
called  from  its  extraordinary  hardness,  by  which  like  a  hammer  it 
inrill  beat  topieeet  any  of  the  other  sorts  of  stones.  Thus  the  Greeks 
oalled  the  diamond,  adamaty  from  Greek  4,  not,  and  damao^  to  sulh 
Hne^  on  account  of  its  supposed  invincible  hardness.  Accordingly 
Pliny  says  of  diamonds,  that  ''they  are  found  to  resist  a  stroke  on  the 
ctnvil  to  such  a  degree  that  the  iron  itself  gives  way  and  the  anvil  is 
shattered  to  pieces.**  This  is  no  doubt  exaggerated  and  fabulous,  bat 
It  Is  sufficient  to  justify  the  propriety  of  the  Hebrew  name,  that  dia- 
tnonds  are  miicA  harder  than  other  precious  stones,  and  in  this  all  are 
agreed*  This  quality  of  the  diamond,  together  with  tts  incomparable 
brilliancy,  renders  it  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  gems.  The 
6r.  here  hasjcupis  or  jasper. 

7«  LiGCRB.  Heb.  leshem.  Gr.  b'gurion.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
doubtful  of  the  precious  stones  as  to  color.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  hyacinth  {jacinth)  of  the  modems,  which  is  a 
red  strongly  tinged  with  orange-yellow. 

8.  AcAtB.  Heb.  shebo,  Gr.  txchates,  agate.  This  is  a  stone  of  a 
great  variety  of  hues,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
the  ckrysopras,  and  if  so  it  is  probable  that  a  golden  green  was  the 
predominant  color. 

9.  Ambthtst.  Heb.  aUamah.  Gr.  amethystos,  fVom  a,  not,  and 
meAusios,  drunken,  because  wine  drank  from  an  amethyst  cup  was 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  prevent  inebriation.  The  oriental  ame*- 
thyst  is  a  transparent  gem,  the  color  of  which  seems  to  be  composed 
of  a  strong  blue  and  a  deep  red;  and  according  as  either  prevails,  af- 
fording different  tinges  oi  purple,  and  sometimes  even  fading  to  a  rose 
color.    It  comes  from  Persia,  Arabia,  Armenia,  and  the  East  Indies. 

10.  Bertl.  Heb.  tarshish.  Gr.  chrysolithos.  A  pellucid  gem  of 
a  sea  or  bluish  green.  But  if,  as  many  mineralogists  and  critics  8up«> 
poe^  the  beryl  is  the  same  as  the  chrystolite,  it  is  a  gem  of  yellowish 
green  color,  and  ranks  at  present  among  the  topazes. 

1  i*  Ortx.  Heb.  shoham  ;  called  onyx  from  Gr.  onyx,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  ground  color  to  that  lunated  spot  at  the  base  of  the  hu- 
man nail,  which  the  Greek  word  signifies.  It  is  a  semi-pullucid  stone 
of  a  fine  flinty  texture,  of  a  waterish  sky-colored  ground,  variegated 
with  bands  oi  white  and  brown,  which  run  parallel  to  each  other.  It 
is  here  rendered  by  the  Gr.  beryUion,  beryl,  from  some  apparent  con- 
fusion in  the  order  of  the  names. 

12.  Jast rr.  Heb.  yashepheh.  Gr.  onuckion.  The  similarity  of  the 
Hebrew  name  has  determined  most  critics  to  consider  the  jasper  as 
the  gem  intended  by  this  designation.  This  is  a  stone  distinguished 
by  such  a  vast  variety  of  hues,  that  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  &x 
upon  any  one  as  its  distinguishing  color.  The  brown  Egyptian 
variety  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  one  selected  for  the  Breast* 
plate. 

Each  of  these  stones  has  its  spiritual  significancy^  which  is  fully 
unfolded  in  Swedenborg's  writings,  and  the  substance  of  which  will  hie 
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found  very  happily  condensed  in  Mr.  HindmarsVs  little  Tolame 
the  subject,  lately  re-printed  in  London.  Our  limits  preclude  us  froocs 
entering  into  details,  but  we  may  state  in  brief  that  the  foar  rows  ow^ 
orders  of  stones,  three  in  a  row,  denote  the  conjunction  of  all  truths 
derived  from  one  good  and  thereby  perfection  ;  for  by  four  is  signi- 
fied conjunction,  and  by  three  perfection.  These  twelve  stones,  in- 
asmuch as  they  represented  all  truths  derived  from  good,  hence  repre- 
sented also  the  whole  heaven,  for  heaven  is  heaven  by  virtue  of  the 
Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the  Divine  Good  of  the  Lord.  Hence 
the  three  stones  which  are  in  the  first  order  represent  the  inmost  hea- 
ven, consequently  the  love  which  is  there  which  is  called  the  celestial 
love  of  good,  and  the  celestial  love  of  truth  ;  the  stones  which  are 
in  the  first  ordef  the  celestial  love  of  good,  and  those  which  are  in  the 
second  the  celestial  love  of  truth.  The  reason  why  those  stones  re- 
present that  love,  is  grounded  in  the  color,  for  the  precious  stones  re* 
present  according  to  their  colors;  for  in  the  heavens  there  appear 
colors  of  inefiable  beauty,  inasmuch  as  they  are  modifications  of  hea- 
venly light,  and  heavenly  light  is  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from 
the  Lord.  The  fundamental  colors  to  which  all  the  rest  have  refer- 
ence are  red  and  white,  the  former  being  a  representative  of  good  and 
the  latter  of  truth.  As  therefore  the  stones  of  the  first  order  all  par- 
take of  red,  tbev  represent  the  celestial  love  of  good,  the  second  dis- 
tinguished by  the  blue  derived  from  red,  points  to  the  celestial  love  of 
truth ;  the  third,  of  which  the  dominant  color  is  blue  derived  from 
white,  sets  forth  the  spiritual  love  of  good,  which  is  charity  towards 
the  neighbor ;  and  the  fourth,  of  which  the  ruling  color  is  white  de- 
rived from  blue,  signifies  the  spiritual  love  of  truth.  Our  author  sums 
up  the  import  of  the  precious  stones  of  the  breast-plate  as  follows : — 
**  Heaven  is  distinguished  into  two  kingdoms,  the  celestial  and  spirit- 
ual ;  the  good  of  the  celestial  kingdom  was  represented  by  the  two 
first  orders  (or  rows)  which  were  on  the  right  side  there ;  and  the 
good  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  there  by  the  two  following  orders,  which 
were  on  the  left  side.  The  internal  good  of  the  celestial  kingdom  is 
the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord ;  this  good  is  what  is  meant  by  the  celes- 
tial love  of  good  ;  but  the  external  good  of  the  celestial  kingdom  is 
the  good  of  mutual  love  ;  this  good  is  what  is  meant  by  the  celestial 
love  of  truth.  But  the  internal  good  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  the 
good  of  charity  towards  the  neighbor ;  this  good  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  spiritual  love  of  good ;  and  the  external  good  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  is  the  good  of  faith ;  this  good  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
spiritual  love  of  truth."— A.  C.  9873. 

*'  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment  upon  his  heart."  The  phrase  "  upon  his  heart"  is 
not  properly  to  be  understood  in  this  connexion  in  a  physical  sense,  as 
if  equivalent  to  "upon  his  breast,"  "upon  his  bosom."  This  is  not 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  in  regard  to  the  word  "  heart."  After  a 
pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  many  hundreds  of  cases  in  which 
the  form  occurs  in  the  sacred  writers,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a  single  instance^  apart  from  the  present,  in  which  it  is  unequivocally 
employed  in  a  physiological  sense,  to  deqote  that  grand  organ  of  the 
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iiaman  body  which  anatomists  call  ^the  heart**  According  to 
the  prevailing  usage  of  Scripture,  the  heart  is  regarded  as  the 
Beat  of  intelligence  and  emotion.  The  feelings  of  love,  hope, 
fear,  joy,  sorrow,  &c.,  are  referred  to  the  heart;  and  in  the 
present  case  we  cannot  question  that  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  breast-plate  was  worn  over  the  region  of  the  hearty  yet 
the  dominant  idea  conveyed  by  the  phrase  is,  that  Aaron  was  to  bear 
these  names  of  the  tribes  in  his  kind  and  affectionate  remembrance  ^ 
whenever  he  went  into  the  holy  place.  The  beautiful  sculptured 
gems  were  to  be  to  him  a  memorial  or  memento  of  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people  were  committed  to  him  as  their  repre- 
sentative, and  that  he  should  never  cease  to  feel  burdened  in  soul 
with  this  grave  responsibility,  especially  whenever  he  was  called  to 
act  in  his  capacity  as  sacerdtttal  judge  of  the  chosen  tribes.  In  this 
fact  we  are  no  doubt  at  liberty  to  read  one  very  interesting  feature  of 
the  typical  intent  of  the  jewelled  breast-plate. 

And  we  have  in  this  circumstance  a  clew  to  the  spiritual  significancy 
of  the  breast-plate.  It  was  placed  directly  over  the  heart,  and  the 
heart  corresponds  to  celestial  good,  which  is  the  good  of  love  to  the 
LfOrd,  and  the  twelve  precious  stones  with  which  it  was  adorned  cor- 
respond to  the  Divine  Truths  thence  derived.  Hence  by  the  breast- 
plate, which  received  its  main  symbolic  character  from  the  stones 
which  pertained  to  it,  is  signified,  in  the  Supreme  sense,  Divine  Truth 
shining  forth  from  the  Divine  Good  of  the  Lord.  These  transparent 
and  resplendent  stones  placed  directly  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
might  almost  be  considered  as  a  window  through  which  the  splendors 
of  truth  emanating  from  good  rayed  forth.  But  a  farther  and  fuller 
elucidation  of  the  spiritual  uses  of  the  breast-plate  will  be  given  in 
oar  next  article,  in  which  we  shall  treat  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 

G.  B. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ARTICLE   II. 


THE  DUTY  OF  OLD  CHURCH  MINISTERS  WHO  RECEIVE 

NEW  CHURCH  DOCTRINES. 

MR.  EDITOR, 

I  VENTURE  a  few  remarks  on  the  question  you  have  propounded  in 
the  Jan.  No.  of  the  Repository,  Whether  one  who  is  a  minister  of 
some  Old  Church  organization  should  continue  his  connection  with  it, 
after  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Dispensation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  efiectually  promulgating  his  new  convictions. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  how  such  a  proceeding  accords  with 
what  is  commonly  called  honesty,  or,  in  New  Church  phraseology, 
w  ith  what  is  ''just  and  right."      Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  this 
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point  of  view.  Every  charch  has  a  certain  setof  doetrinala^  which  it 
prizes  as  its  very  life,  and  the  corruption  of  wbich^  in  its  own  estima- 
tion, is  equivalent  to  spiritual  disease,  and  eventually  spiritual  dealL 
It  therefore  guards  them  in  every  possible  way.  It  pre-ocoupies  the 
hearts  of  children  with  them  by  means  of  catechisms.  It  imprints 
them  on  the  general  mind  of  its  communion  by  frequent  inculcation 
from  the  pulpit.  It  insinuates  them  in  devotional  works  and  at- 
^  tacks  the  errors  opposite  to  them  in  works  of  controversy.  Among 
^  its  principal  expedients  in  this  kind  is  this,  that  it  refuses  to  admit  into 
the  number  of  its  authorized  instructors  any  who  deny  these  doctrines. 
And  to  provide  even  against  any  future  change  in  the  opinions  of  such 
as  are  once  admitted,  it  exacts  a  solemn  promise  from  them  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination,  that  they  will  teach  nothing  but  what  is  in 
accordance  with  its  received  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thus,  in  the 
Episcopal  church,  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  priest,  assents  to 
the  question,  ''Will  you  then  give  your  faithful  diligence  always  so 
to  minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments  and  the  discipline  of  Christ, 
as  the  Lord  hath  commanded  and  as  this  church  hath  received  the 
same^  and  every  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  deacon,  subscribes  the 
following  declaration,  **  I  do  solemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doc- 
.  trines  and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.''  Something  like  this  also  is  required  in  the  Me- 
thodist and  Presbyterian  churches.  The  obvious  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  pledge  thus  given  is,  that  if  the  candidate  shall,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  bis  unquestionable  right  of  free  inquiry,  conclude  that  the  doc- 
trines of  his  communion  are  not  scriptural,  he  shall  honestly  declare 
the  fact  and  leave  it,  or,  at  least,  shall  not  inculcate  anything  incom- 
patible with,  or  hostile  to,  his  former  faith.  True  there  is  no  explicit 
statement  of  the  case  of  a  change  of  doctrinal  views ;  the  church  will 
not  harshly  put  into  words,  especially  public  ones,  a  supposition  from 
which  its  candidate  as  well  as  itself  shrinks  with  a  species  of  horror. 
But  it  does  meet  the  case  in  fact,  by  providing  that  he  shall  come 
under  obligation  not  in  any  case  to  teach  within  its  borders  and  in 
the  character  it  has  invested  him  with,  what  it  considers  mischievous 
error. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  this  solemn  engagement  may 
be  justly  and  lawfully  broken  in  case  the  candidate,  after  having  be- 
come a  minister,  abandons  his  old  views  for  those  of  the  New  Church. 
**  Casuistry"  itself,  it  would  seem,  must  answer.  No,  on  such  a  case 
put.  For  it  was  a  solemn  compact  and  promise.  The  candidate  so 
considered  it  at  the  time.  If  he  did  not,  his  assent  was  a  mere  piece 
of  Jesuitical  double-dealing,  as  if  he  had  said  in  his  heart,  "  Good  peo- 
ple, your  meaning  in  this  promise  is  that  I  shall  preach  nothing  con- 
trary to  your  creed,  either  now  or  hereafter,  and  so  the  words  to 
which  I  outwardly  assent  do  run ;  but  as  I  in  my  secret  heart,  deem 
the  exacting  of  this  promise  a  mere  robbery  of  my  inherent 
right  to  proclaim  what  I  take  to  be  truth  at  any  time  and  every- 
where, my  meaning  is,  that  this  undertaking  shall  be  mere  wind  to 
me  whenever  I  see  fit."  Who  would  ever  admit  of  himself  that  he 
entered  into  one  of  these  engagements  with  such  an  animus  ?  The  man 
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kas  bound  himself,  aod  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  incur  the  shame,  of  ac- 
knowledging base  and  treacheroos  dealing,  he  must  admit  that  he 
meant  to  bind  himself.  And  now  what  absolves  him  from  the  duty 
of  performance  when  the  case  contemplated  by  both  parties  has  come 
to  pass?  Is  the  plea  set  up  that  the  church  had  no  right  to  exact  of 
him  a  promise  not  to  preach  according  to  his  conscientious  views,  and 
that  he  had  no  right  to  give  such  a  promise  ?  Jt  must  be  admitted 
that  such  an  engagement  would  be  ipso  facto  void.  But  this  is  not  a 
true  statement  of  the  case.  The  church  only  says,  "^  I  bind  you  by 
your  own  free  promise,  not  to  preach  your  future  opinions,  within  my 
pale^  but  as  regards  your  individual  rights,  you  are  left  perfectly  free 
to  adopt  such  a  creed  as  you  see  fit,  just  as  I  myself  hold  myself 
free  to  change  my  standard  if,  as  a  general  body,  I  am  convinced  that 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  do  not  correspond  with  Scripture." 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  promises  only  the  counterpart  of  this.  He 
does  not  bind  himself  to  keep  his  present  opinions  for  ever,  nor  to 
suppress  his  new  future  ones.  He  only  undertakes  not  to  proclaim 
them  under  cover  of  that  name,  station,  post  and  credit,  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  church,  and  which  the  church  gave  him  on  the  ground 
of  this  very  stipulation.  T/ie  abstract  truth  of  the  doctrinals  them- 
selves is  a  point  entirely  one  side  of  the  true  issue.  A  false  church 
may  do  many  things  in  themselves  just  and  proper,  and  have  rights 
which  all  are  bound  in  the  name  of  religion  to  treat  conscientiously. 
We  can  no  more  exempt  ourselves  from  complying  with  a  promise 
made  to  such  a  church,  concerning  a  matter  not  unlawful  in  itself, 
than  we  can  be  covenant  breakers  with  an  indifierent  member  of 
Society.  An  engagement  of  the  kind  under  consideration  is  a  just  and 
lawful  one  in  itself,  because  it  is  plainly  in  furtherance  of  that  law  of 
the  Divine  Order  which  looks  towards  a  separation  of  things  hetero- 
geneous in  the  world  of  opinion,  as  well  as  in  natural  things,  and  a  class- 
ification of  them  under  their  proper  heads  ;  and  this  because  together 
they  produce  commotion,  but  sundered  they  can  be  in  some  kind  of 
peace.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  question  to  be  decided  was 
the  simple  question,  whether  a  man  ought  or  ought  not  to  keep  a 
Spontaneous,  useful,  and  lawful  promise. 

It  is  no  objection  to  say,  that  the  imposition  of  creeds  has  been  one 
of  the  great  evils  of  the  past.  It  is,  indeed,  very  ill-judged  in  any 
church  to  impose  all  the  details  of  its  doctrinal  system,  as  terms  of 
communion,  or  of  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit.  But  it  is  clearly  right 
and  necessary  to  demand  assent  or  consent  to  some  leading  ones. 
The  New  Church  in  this  country  has  recognized  this  principle,  by 
Inquiring  the  assent  of  its  members  to  its  great  leading  doctrines, 
^nd  providing  for  the  trial  of  ministers  who  deny  the  doctrines  taught 
in  the  writings  of  S wedenborg.  If  doctrinal  truth  in  any  church  does 
not  surround  itself  with  some  hedge  of  this  kind,  it  lies  open  to  the 
invasion  of  any  error.  Who  does  not  see,  that  if  Dr.  Bushnell  should 
l>e  permitted  to  oome  into  the  societies  of  the  New  Church,  and 
preach  his  views  of  **  God  in  Christ,"  and  your  correspondent,  W.  M.  F. 
could  do  the  like  with  his  views  on  the  Eternity  of  the  Hells,  and 
they  could  do  this,  absolutely,  on  the  same  footing  of  right  and  pro- 
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priety  that  its  member?  and  ministers  teach  the  proper  doetrines  of| 
the  New  Church,  we  should  be  doing  a  gross  iiyustice  to  Diviai^ 
Truth  in  favor  of  a  spurious  liberality?  Our  own  safety,  then,  nndif 
the  Divine  Providence,  rests,  in  some  measure,  on  the  right  of  % 
church  to  exact  from  its  teachers  a  bond  of  conscience  not  to  prij 
down  the  house  as  an  enemy  after  getting  admission  into  it  as  i 
friend.  We  have  done  wisely  in  exacting  consent  only  as  to  general^ 
and  churches  of  the  old  faith  unwisely  in  exacting  it  as  to  all  tin 
multitudinous  points  of  a  doctrinal  system ;  but  the  question  of  km 
far  is  always  a  question  of  judgment,  and  an  error  in  this  respect,  M 
error  of  judgment.  Now,  an  error  of  judgment  may  make  the  cooh 
pact  between  the  parties  an  unwise  one,  but  cannot  nullify  it. 

If  the  above  argument  is  good,  a  convert  of  the  New  Church,  whfti 
he  occupies  an  old  post,  to  promulgate  its  doctrines,  is  acting  contraif 
to  what  is  *' just  and  right."  Of  course  he  will  be  hurting  his  cm 
spiritual  state  by  such  a  proceeding.  He  is  acting,  in  some  measorib 
clandestinely ^^TiA  the  clandestine  principle  will  creep, gradually,  froa 
his  advocacy  of  religious  truth  into  all  the  elements  of  his  character. 
He  will  not  promulgate  his  views,  he  will  insinuate  them,  in  a  bad 
sense  of  the  word.  Feeling  weak  by  reason  of  bis  false  position,  hi 
will  not  be  open  where  he  might  be  open,  to  the  best  advantage,  ieil 
some  champion  of  the  old  belief  within  his  denomination  should  tata 
him  on  his  vulnerable  side,  and  say,  '*  We  waive  all  question  abool 
the  truth  or  error  of  your  new  ideas,  and  fall  back  upon  the  solenui 
promise  you  gave  us,  and  on  the  faith  of  which  we  let  you  in,  that 
you  would  preach  nothing  adverse  to  our  system.  Why  are  you  fata 
to  this  engagement  ?"  Not  willing  to  encounter  an  appeal  so  maai- 
festly  fair,  he  will  practise  a  degree  of  concealment  to  avoid  iL  Hfl 
will  maintain  a  certain  reserve,  not  dictated  by  charity,  but  by  fear. 
A  certain  dictate  of  conscience  that  he  is  not  acting  a  fair,  noble,  and 
honorable  part  towards  his  former  co-believers,  will  be  ever  striviag 
for  recognition  within  him,  and  he,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  always 
striving  not  to  recognize  it.  A  man  in  this  position  may  be  doiqf 
something  for  the  heavenly  doctrines ;  but  assuredly  he  is  not  doing 
much  for  himself  in  the  particular  article  of  cultivating  a  frank,  opao, 
and  sincere  course  towards  all  men. 

If  what  is  '*  just  and  right"  is  violated  by  such  a  course,  then  plainly, 
fidelity  to  truth,  or  conscience,  or  duty,  can  be  pleaded  for  it  but  la 
vain.  These  are  only  other  terms  for  love  to  God,  and  the  love  of 
God  dwells  only  in  what  is  just  and  right  towards  man.  It  never 
yet  was  invested,  except  for  bad  ends,  or  in  the  darkness  of  ignoraoce, 
with  any  other  covering.  The  New  Church  preacher  in  an  OM 
Church  pulpit,  when  called  to  account,  will,  almost  of  necessity,  ran 
from  his  weak  point  to  his  strong  one — he  will  put  himself  on  the 
truth  of  his  new  views.  But  when  the  charge  against  him  is,  that  be 
is  preaching  them  in  the  wrong  place,  he  can  find  nothing  to  say  on 
this  head  which  is  not  fallacious,  and,  showing  no  basis  in  what  is 
"just  and  right"  towards  his  former  Church,  for  his  duty  towards  God, 
t  he  very  doctrines  he  has  espoused,  thus  far,  condemn  him. 
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It  is  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  by  retaining  his  old  connexions, 
B  can  be  doing  a  greater  use^  by  having  a  larger  audience,  and  more 
isqaent  opportunities  of  addressing  them  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
lew  Church,  and  thus  procuring  for  them  a  wider  acceptance.  Let 
B  examine  this  point. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are,  at  the  utmost,  only  a  few  who  are  re- 
sptive  of  these  doctrines.  The  doctrines  themselves  declare  the  mel- 
ncholy  fact,  and  experience  confirms  it.  The  reason  is  a  subjective 
le,  lying  in  states,  that  is,  in  all  the  past  life,  and  therefore  consider- 
Uy  independent  of  circumstantialities.  If  the  ground  is  not  good, 
le  particular  mode  of  cultivation  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
tlve  in  sand,  and  turn  it  over  with  this  instrument,  or  with  that,  once 
week,  or  seven  times  a  day,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing — it  will 
ield  you  no  corn.  It  seems  a  great  point  to  have  a  large  audience 
sfore  you,  if  you  are  teaching,  and  so  it  is,  if  they  are  receptive  ; 
It,  when  you  have  the  general  certainty,  that  only  three  or  four  can 
)  swayed  by  what  you  say,  it  is  a  very  indifierent  reason  for  sacri- 
sing  a  principle.  Trust  in  Providence,  take  some  other  way,  and 
tose  few  will  find  you  out,  or  you  will  discover  them. 
But  again,  as  to  this  point  of  use,  the  style  of  preaching  will  una- 
lidatfly  be  afiected  by  such  a  position.  It  will  be  covert  Every, 
ling  must  be  insinuated.  New  Church  ideas  must  be  introduced 
to  any  sermon  sparingly.  The  proper  phraseology  of  the  system 
ost  be  avoided.  There  can  be  no  eocplicit  recognition  of  the  fact  of 
new  revelation  from  heaven.  The  proper  authority  of  the  writings 
mtaining  it  cannot  be  urged,  and  even  the  name  of  their  author 
QSt  be  suppressed.  What  results,  but  that  the  truths  of  the  New 
hurch  are  shorn  of  their  glory,  divested  of  their  strength,  and  so  pre- 
tnted,  that  only  half  their  beauty  can  be  discerned  ?  If  even  a 
w  truths  are  received  by  some  in  this  way,  yet  but  little  good  is 
me,  for  it  is  not  a  few  truths  which  profit,  but  an  abundance  of 
lem  cohering  together.  Why  should  a  man  voluntarily  condemn 
mself  to  this  half-way-going  presentation  of  the  New  Church  ? 
There  is  this  also  to  be  further  taken  into  the  account,  that  a  collision 
stween  the  Old  and  the  New  is  sure  to  take  place  in  the  end.  Owing 
>  the  radical  diversity  between  them,  effervescence  cannot  be  last- 
gly  staved  ofi*.  The  preacher's  first  departure  from  a  cautious  state- 
ent,  the  first  convert  made  who  does  not  keep  it  secret,  rouses  into  ac- 
sn  the  jealousy  which  was  not  asleep  from  the  beginning.  The 
sretical  minister  is  regularly  impeached,  and  tried,  or  a  faction  is 
jsed  against  him  in  his  society.  The  whole  matter  comes  into  pub- 
\  discussion,  and  the  end  is,  that,  having  few  or  none  to  back  him, 
I  is  expelled  from  the  ministry,  or  forced  to  resign  the  pastorship. 
im  up  the  resulting  good,  at  the  end  of  the  altercation,  and  what 
tes  it  amount  to  7  I  maintain,  that  the  doctrines  have  had  injustice 
•ne  them  by  their  mistaken  advocate.  He  has  produced  them  he- 
re the  public  in  bad  company,  and  the  public  has  judged  them  from 
eir  company.  They  say  :  ''This  man  has  not  learned  from  his  new 
ith  how  to  keep  a  solemn  promise,  and  to  act  an  open  and  manly 
xt.     We  want  no  faith  of  this  sort."      On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
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something  M^hich  inspires  respect  when  the  adoption  of  these 
carries  a  man  clear  out  of  his  old  ecclesiastical  connections.     It 
an  open,  honest,  striking  testimony  to  the  truth  and  efficacy  of 
netv  doctrines.     Such  a  course  attracts  at  once  the  attention  of  tl 
who  can  receive,  and  closes  the  lips  of  the  unreceptive,  at  least,  asi 
an  argument  they  would  employ  effectually  in  the  other  case. 

To  take  such  a  step,  however,  involves  in  most  cases  several 
fices.  To  announce  one's  self  distinctly  of  the  New  Church  faith 
in  most  places,  to  take,  in  the  public  eye,  the  position  of  one  mu 
into  weak  notions,  the  dupe  of  an  enthusiast,  the  fellow  of 
Mormon,  the  friend  and  associate  of  rappers  and  magnet 
Why  can  we  not  enjoy  at  once  the  consciousness  of  holding  a 
and  noble  faith,  and  the  esteem  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  world  and  our  own  denomination  7  The  question  of  support 
comes  in — whence  are  food  and  clothing  for  one's  self  and  one's 
to  come  in  case  old  connections  are  severed  7  These  and  other 
poral  considerations  concurring,  make  the  strongest  possible  apj 
to  the  natural  man,  and  set  him  to  ingenious  reasonings  about  tkif 
honesty  and  usefulness  of  putting  his  '^  new  wine  into  old  bottlea^ 
This  is  the  real  parentage,  it  is  much  to  be  suspected,  of  doubt.  I] 
.would  by  no  means  speak  harshly  of  those  whose  minds  arS  inflo^' 
enced  by  these  considerations.  I  would  be  careful  how  I  bound  fof 
another  man's  shoulder  a  burden  I  myself,  in  his  case,  might  not, 
chance,  touch  with  my  little  finger.  I  would  not  even  ^'jui 
harshly  those  who  succumb  to  them.  But  when  we  are  appealed  tl 
for  an  opinion  on  the  abstract  right  of  the  thing,  I  think  it  behovesoi 
to  say  plainly,  it  is  not  right. 

It  were,  indeed,  a  thing  much  to  be  deprecated,  that  the  New  Charol 
should  be  considered  as  maintaining  the  opposite  view.  It  wonU 
place  us  in  a  position  by  no  means  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
'*  Behold  a  sect,"  it  would  then  be  said,  and  justly  said,  "  which,  to  i^ 
cure  the  spread  of  its  peculiar  tenets,  favors  the  idea,  that  any  convert 
may  retain  the  name,  garb,  official  standing,  and  all  the  givings  orf 
of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Methodist  he  formerly  was,  io 
order  the  moi-e  effectually  to  spread  them — thus  breaking  down  al 
the  laws  of  truth  and  honesty  tnat  bind  the  members  of  a  denomina- 
tion together,  even  their  own."  There  are  false  reproaches  enough 
against  us  in  the  mouth  of  the  world.  Let  us  shrink  from  incurring 
a  true  one.  The  former  will  not  hurt  us,  the  latter  will  tell  against 
us,  or  rather  against  the  truths  we  desire  to  see  universally  received. 

The  general  principle  of  withdrawing  from  old  connections  seemi 
to  be  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  as  the  true  one  for  the  lay* 
members  of  Old  Churches  embracing  the  new  faith.  This  is  pretty 
plainly  the  right  course ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  amazing  that  any  otbef 
idea  should  ever  have  been  entertained,  and  that  a  contrary  one  still 
inheres  in  the  minds  of  a  few.  But  if  it  is  true,  advisable,  or  right, 
as  regards  laymen,  much  more  is  it  so  as  regards  clergymen. 

There  are  those  who  have  taken  the  direct,  and  the  indirect  courst 
in  this  matter.  If  they  could  testify,  respectively,  the  former,  moit 
probably,  would  declare  a  full  conviction,  that  they  had  been  led  is 
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right  way,  while  the  latter,  on  review  of  the  past,  would  acknowl- 
e  that  the  way  of  entire  secession  woald  have  been  the  better  one. 
;  writer  of  this  commanioation,  at  least,  can  record  a  thankful 
▼iction  of  the  former  kind. 

lie  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes,  to  whom  the  New  Church  owes 
h  a  debt  of  gratitude,  will  naturally  be  pleaded  here.  It  may  be 
pected,  indeed,  that  an  example  so  respectable  has  had  considera- 
influence  in  closing  our  eyes  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  question. 
,  Clowes'  case  has  its  extenuating  circumstances,  one  of  which  is, 
t  &  greater  prac^ica/  freedom  of  opinion  obtained  in  the  Church  of 
gland,  in  his  day,  than  can  be  found,  generally  speaking,  in  oar 
irches.  But,  would  he  not  have  acted  more  truly  and  nobly,  set  a 
her  example,  and  done  more  good,  if  he  had  not  persisted  in  preach- 

opinions  alien  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  which  had  confided 
lim  one  of  its  influential  posts,  on  the  faith  of  his  subscription  to 
articles  f     Let  no  one  answer  here,  as  to  the  point  of  usefulness,  in 

negative,  until  he  knows  what  amount  of  reproach,  on  the  score 
tmd  faith,  cleaves,  in  the  English  mind,  to  the  New  Church,  from 
s  very  case  of  Mr.  Clowes.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  the  well 
jvwn  fact  that  his  preaching  in  his  Manchester  parish  made  no  con- 
its. 

it  may  very  often  be  doubtful  what  amount  of  deviation  from  the 
fttrinal  standard  demands  withdrawal.  Only  very  scrupulous  con- 
ences  would  regard  hair-breadth  deviations.  But  the  case  he- 
mes clear,  as  primary  truths  are  involved,  and  clearer  according  to 
eir  number.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  be  exempt  from  all 
abt,  when  the  doctrines  embraced  differ  from  those  of  the  standard 
^  ccUo. 

There  may  be  churches  where  there  is  no  definite  stipulation  of 
e  kind  we  have  been  speaking  of;  but  if  there  is  a  recognized 
eed,  and  I  believe  there  is  such  in  every  Congregational  Church,  the 
lae  does  not  seem  to  be  much  varied.  The  only  genuine  exception 
ooid  be,  any  independent  church,  knowing  their  preacher*s  change 
'  views,  should  say  to  him,  either  explicitly,  or  by  mutual  understand- 
tg,  **  Preach  as  you  like,  we  are  willing  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
ly/' 

A.  E.  F. 
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EXTRACT. 


**  The  natural  mind  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  evils,  as  thefu,  adulteries,  morders,  false  wit- 
cues*  concupiscences,  yea,  of  blasphemies  and  profanations  of  God  ;  those  evils,  and 
Btny  others,  reside  in  that  mind,  for  the  loves  of  them  are  there,  and  theoce  the  delights 
f  thinking,  willing,  and  doing  them  ;  these  things  ere  innate  in  that  mind  from  the  pa- 
nts, for  man  is  bom  and  grows  up  into  the  things  which  are  in  that  mind,  oijljr  be  is 
Mtrained  by  the  bonds  of  civil  law,  and  by  the  bonds  of  moral  law,  from  doing  them,  and 
imeby  from  manifesting  the  tendencies  of  his  depraved  will.  Who  cannot  fee  that  the 
Aid  cannot  flow-in  from  heaven  with  man,  and  teach,  him  and  lead  him,  before  those 
rib  are  removed,  for  they  withstand,  lepel,  pervert,  and  suffocate  the  truths  and  goods 
rktaven,  which  urgently  press,  powerfully  apply,  and  endeavor  to  flow-in  from  above ; 
ir  evils  are  infernal  a  and  goods  are  celestial,  and  all  that  is  infernal  burns  with  hatred 
laliist  all  that  is  celestial.  Hence  now  it  is  evident,  that  before  the  Lord  can  flow-in 
OB  heaven  with  heaven,  and  form  man  to  the  image  of  heaven,  the  evils  must  neoessa- 
ly  be  removed  which  reside  heaped  up  together  in  the  natural  man.** — A^  £.  QQ^. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE  PARABLES  EXPLAINED. 
No.  IL 

A    PIECE   OP   NEW   CLOTH   ON   AN   OLD   GARMENT,  kC. 

No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment;  for  that  which  is  putioli 
fill  it  np  taketh  from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made  worse.  Neither  do  men  pat  MT 
wine  into  old  bottles,  &c.-*<Matt.  ix.  16^18.) 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  these  words  ? 

A.  Jesus  Christ  here  speaks  by  correspondence,  and  thus  represeDll 
spiritual  things  under  natural  images,  agreeably  to  His  usual  mode  d 
speaking. 

Q.  And  in  agreement  with  this  mode  of  speaking,  what  is  hereti 
be  understood  by  a  piece  of  new  cloth^  and  an  old  garment  ? 

A.  The  cloth  here  called  new^  in  the  original  Greek  is  called  mi* 
wroughtj  and  since  cloth,  according  to  its  spiritual  correspondence^ 
signifies  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  is  applied  to  cover,  defend,  and  keep 
warm  the  body,  as  truth  is  applied  to  cover,  defend,  and  k«ep  warm 
the  spirit  of  man  ;  therefore,  by  the  unwivught  cloth^  here  spoken  e( 
is  signified  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  spiritual  truth  of  the  Chnt* 
tian  church,  as  opposed  to  the  old  garment^  or  old  truth,  of  the  Jewiak 
or  representative  church.  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  here  teaches  and 
warns  his  hearers  of  the  difiiculty  and  the  danger  of  imbibing  the 
truths  of  the  new  Christian  church,  whilst  the  truths  of  the  old  or  Jew- 
ish church,  which  were  external  and  representative  truths,  were  suf- 
fered to  prevail,  and  to  influence  the  persuasions  and  the  conduct  of 
their  adherents.  He  says,  therefore,  that  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill  it 
up  taketh  from  the  garment^  because  the  truths  of  the  new  Christian 
church,  which  are  internal  spiritual  truths,  if  commixed  with  those  of 
the  old  representative  church,  rob  them  of  their  importance  and  influ- 
ence, on  which  account,  He  adds,  the  rent  is  made  itor^e,  since  there  ii^ 
no  agreement  between  the  precepts  and  commandments  delivered  by 
the  Lord  himself,  and  the  statutes  and  judgments  of  the  Jewish 
church,  which  were  principally  concerning  sacrifices  and  representa- 
tive worship. 

Q.  And  what  do  we  understand  by  the  new  wine  and  old  bottleSjOf 
which  also  Jesus  Christ  here  speaks? 

A.  By  the  new  wine  is  again  signified  the  truth  of  the  new  Chrie- 
tian  church,  in  like  manner  as  by  the  unwrought  cloth  above,  but  with 
this  difibrence,  that  by  new  wine  is  signified  a  more  interior  order  of 
truth,  than  by  unwrought  cloth,  because  wine  is  for  internal  nourish- 
ment, whereas  cloth  is  for  external  covering  ;  slill  however  the  sense 
is  the  same,  as  denoting  that  the  internal  truths  of  the  new  Christian 
church  do  not  accord  with  the  external  truths  of  the  Jewish  church, 
which  external  truths  are  here  called  old  bottles^  of  which  it  is  said 
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t  if  new  wine  be  put  into  them^  the  bottles  bursty  and  the  wine  run- 

h  aut^  and  the  bottles  perish, 

2-  How  do  we  understand  these  words  T 

1.  By  the  bottles  bursting,  if  new  unne  be  put  into  them,  is  denoted, 

t  the  truths  of  the  Jewish  church,  which  principally  relate  to  sac- 

ces  and  representative  worship,  have  no  coherence  with  the  truths 

the  Christian  church  ;  and  by  the  wine  running  out,  is  further  to 

understood,  that  interior  spiritual  truth  is  dissipated,  when  represen- 

ive  truth  is  alone  seen  and  acknowledged  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  bot- 

'  perishing  is  denoted,  that  the  external  laws  relating  to  sacrifices 

1  ordinances  are  done  away  as  soon  as  ever  the  things  which  they 

present  are  fulfilled. 

2*  But  it  is  added,  that  they  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and  both 

preserved.      What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  import  of  these 
•rds? 

1.  The  new  wine,  as  was  shown  above,  is  the  internal  spiritual 
th  of  the  Christian  church,  which  was  opened  by  the  manifestations 
GrOD  in  the  flesh,  on  which  occasion  all  the  representatives  of  the 
vish  church  were  fulfilled  and  realized  ;  and  by  putting  this  new 
te  into  new  bottles  is  denoted,  that  this  interior  spiritual  truth  was 
be  taught,  and  admitted  into  human  minds,  by  doctrines  which 
re  in  agreement  with  it,  and  derived  from  it,  thus  by  doctrines 
ich  would  tend  at  once  to  promote  its  reception  and  perpetuity,  on 
kich  account  it  is  added,  that  both  are  preserved,  viz.,  both  the  truth 
i  its  doctrine,  for  the  doctrine  is  what  contains  and  conveys  truths, 
1  is  distinguished  from  truth  as  the  io^^Ze  which  contains  wine  is  dis- 
guished  from  the  witie  itself.  When,  therefore,  doctrine  is  in  agree- 
!nt  with  truth,  then  both  are  preserved  because  truth  gives  life 
d  consistency  to  doctrine,  whilst  doctrine  in  its  turn  gives  determi- 
tion  and  support  to  truth. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  other  sense  to  which  the  words  of  the  above 
rable  extend  ? 

A.  Yes;  the  old  garment  and  old  bottles  will  apply,  as  apt  figures, 
the  persuasions  and  sentiments  of  the  old  and  natural  man,  in  his 
converted  state,  before  he  begins  to  taste  the  new  wine,  and  to  put 

the  new  garments  of  evangelical  truth  and  righteousness.  Accor- 
Dgto  this  application,  the  parable  also  teaches  a  lesson  of  impor- 
at  instruction  and  caution,  by  pointing  out  the  extreme  danger  of 
mmixing  the  principles  of  truth  with  those  of  error,  or  of  imbi- 
Dg  heavenly  knowledge,  whilst  the  life  and  love  of  earthly  science, 
id  of  vain  imaginations,  remains  in  its  full  force,  unmortified  and 
isubdued.  In  this  case,  too,  the  divine  declaration,  that  new  wine  must 
put  into  new  bottles,  is  full  of  wisdom  and  weighty  obligation,  enfor- 
igon  man  the  eternal  law,  that  the  persuasions  dictated  by  the  love  of 
il  ought  first  to  be  combated  and  removed,  before  the  new  wine  of 
3  everlasting  Gospel  is  received,  and  that  thus  new  opinions,  new 
reuasions,  new  principles,  should  be  formed,  capable  of  admitting 
d  preserving  the  saving  truth  communicated  from  above. 
Q.  What,  then,  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  derive  from  this 
rable  f 
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A.  I  am  taught,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  tenor  of  this  parabk^ 
that  the  truths  of  the  Jewish  church,  whieh  related  principally  f» 
sacrifices  and  external  ordinances,  do  not  accord  with  the  tmtlM  of 
the  Christian  church,  which  inculcate  principally  the  law  of  love  and  ; 
charity,  and  thus  the  observance  of  internal  worship,  and  that,  cod- 
sequently,  the  former  are  not  to  be  commixed  with  the  latter.  I  lean, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  truths  of  the  Christian  church,  being  all 
of  them  from  Heaven,  are  interna],  spiritual,  pure,  and  holy  truths,  anl 
therefore  require  that  the  persuasions,  sentiments,  and  ruling  maximi 
of  mankind  should  be  in  some  sort  of  agreement  with  them,  othe^ 
wise  they  will  be  dissipated,  defiled,  and  destroyed.  I  am  resolved^ 
therefore,  from  henceforth,  to  form  my  whole  mind  and  life  accordiof 
to  the  wisdom  contained  in  the  above  parable,  and  whilst  I  venerate 
the  law  of  the  Jewish  rituals,  as  being  a  law  of  divine  revelation, 
and  the  best  accommodated  to  the  temper  of  the  Jewish  people,  for 
whose  use  it  was  given  ;  yet  I  will  not  conceive  myself  bound  to  ob- 
serve it  according  to  its  letter,  now  that  I  am  favored  with  the  inte- 
rior spiritual  law  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  I  am  resolved, 
further,  now  that  I  have  begun  to  put  on  the  new  garment^  and  to 
drink  the  new  wine  of  evangelical  truth,  to  lay  aside  the  old  garment^ 
and  discard  the  old  Ixodes  of  my  former  mere  natural  ideas,  sent)* 
ments  and  persuasions,  so  that  no  rent  may  be  made  in  the  new  gar^ 
mentf  and  the  new  wine  may  not  run  out.  Thus  may  I  hope  that  the 
Eternal  Wisdom  will  obtain  a  safe  and  undefiled  reception  in  wj 
humble  bosom,  and,  connecting  itself  with  persuasions  which  are  in 
agreement  with  itself,  will  conduct  me  to  all  that  security  and  happi* 
ness  announced  bv  the  Great  Redeemer,  when  He  says.  They  put  new 
wine  into  new  bottles^  and  both  are  preserved.    Amen. 


CHILDREN    SITTING    IN   THE   MARKETS. 


But  whereunto  shall  1  liken  this  generation  ?  It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  ■la^ 
kets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows,  and  saying  unto  them.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  sod 
ye  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented,  &c.,  ^.— 
(Matt.  xi.  16,  17.) 

Q.  What  do  you  here  understand  by  this  generation  f 

A.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  expression,  it  means  the  people 
who  lived  at  that  time  in  Judea;  but  according  to  its  spiritual  sense, 
it  means  the  state  of  the  church  among  that  people,  in  regard  to  their 
reception  of  the  eternal  truth,  for  such  is  the  spiritual  idea  of  gener- 
ation^ whensoever  the  term  occurs  in  the  Word  of  God,  inasmuch  as 
that  Holy  Book  treats  only  of  spiritual  generations,  which  are  those 
of  goodness  and  truth,  and  not  of  natural  ones,  which  relate  only  to 
this  world  and  the  flesh. 

Q.  And  why  is  this  generation  said  to  be  like  unto  children  sitting 
in  the  markets  T 

A.  Because,  by  children^  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  original,  tn/Vml 
boys,  are  not  here  to  be  understood  children,  or  infant  h^ys,  but  th< 
things  signified  and  represented  by  them,  which  things  are  nothing 
else  but  the  truths  of  innocence,  which  were  at  that  time  reveaiec 
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from  Heaven  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  order  to  make  them  a  chnrch 
or  the  people,  of  God. 

Q.  And  why  are  these  children^  or  infant  boys,  represented  as  sit- 
Hitff  in  the  markets  T 

A.  Because  by  the  markets  are  figured  natural  minds,  or  the  com- 
non  states  of  the  life  of  natural  men,  which  are  therefore  called  mar* 
kets^  because  all  the  goods  and  truths  contained  in  the  Word  of  God 
are  there  presented  for  purchase,  and  every  one,  who  is  so  disposed, 
may  there  become  a  purchaser,  and  thus  acquire  the  eternal  pos- 
session of  those  heavenly  blessings.  It  is  on  this  account  that  men- 
tion is  again  made  of  a  market-place  in  the  parable  o(  the  Iiouseholder 
who  hired  laborers  into  his  vineyard^  where  it  is  written,  that  he  saw 
others  standing  idle  in  the  market-place,  for,  by  standing  idle  in  the  mar* 
ket'place,  is  signified,  that  they  neglected  to  cultivate  the  natural 
mind,  by  preparing  it  for  the  insemination  and  growth  of  the  Eternal 
Truth.  In  the  present  parable,  however,  it  is  not  said  that  the  chil- 
dren were  standing  idle  in  the  markets,  but  that  they  were  sitting 
there ;  because,  by  nie  term  sitting,  whensoever  it  occurs  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  is  always  expressed  a  state  of  the  will,  or  love,  as  the  term 
standing  is  uniformly  applied  to  express  a  state  of  the  understanding 
or  thought. 

Q«  But  it  is  further  written  of  these  children,  or  infant  boys,  that 
Iftey  called  unto  their  fellows,  and  said.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and 
jfe  have  not  danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  Uir 
mented.  What  do  you  here  understand  by  the  children  calling  unto 
their  fellows,  and  saying  7 

A.  The  term  here  rendered /cZZomj*  is  expressed  in  the  original  by  a 
word  which  properly  signifies  companions;  and  companions,  accord- 
ing to  the  spiritual  idea,  are  all  such  as  are  associated  with  each 
other  by  knowledge  and  acquaintanceship,  but  not  so  much  by  love 
and  friendship.  When,  therefore,  the  children  are  represented  as  call- 
ing to  their  fellows  {or  companions),  it  is  to  denote  that  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  intellectual  principle,  in  order  to  secure  its  attention 
to  the  truth  of  innocence,  of  which  they  were  the  representative 
figures.  It  is  therefore  written,  that  they  called  and  said;  because, 
(xdling  is  an  expression  which  relates  to  the  will-principle,  or  love,  as 
taying  is  an  expression  which  relates  more  to  the  understanding,  or 
truth,  and  therefore  the  two  expressions  are  combined,  v.'ith  a  view  to 
|K>int  at  that  heavenly  marriage  of  love  and  wisdom,  or  goodness  and 
truth,  which  constitutes  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  Revealed  Word, 
and  is  accordingly  marked  even  in  the  letter  in  numberless  instances. 

d.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  import  of  what  the  chil- 
dren say  on  this  occasion.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not 
danced  ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented  ? 

A.  The  term  piping,  as  it  is  here  used,  is  expressive  of  the  affection 
of  good  with  which  truth  is  taught,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  excite. 
For  such  is  the  spiritual  signification  of  all  instruments  of  music, 
whensoever  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Word  of  GrOD,  that  they  are  all 
applied  to  denote  affection,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  wind-in- 
tfnunentB  are  applied  to  denote  the  affection  of  good,  and  the  string- 
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instruments  to  denote  the  affection  of  truth.  Thus,  when  it  b  said, 
Praise  Him  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  praise  Him  unth  the  ptd* 
try  and  harp  ;  praise  Him  with  the  timbrel  and  pipe  ;  praise  him  with 
stringed  instruments  and  organs ;  praise  Him  upon  the  loud  cymbals ; 
praise  Him  upon  the  high- sounding  cymbals  (Ps.  cl.  3, 4, 5),  it  is  to  de- 
note that  the  Lord  is  to  be  worshiped  from  every  affection  both  of 
good  and  of  truth.  The  piping,  therefore,  above  spoken  of,  has  rela- 
tion to  the  heavenly  affection  which  influenced  the  truths  signified  by 
the  children  ;  and  when  it  is  added,  ye  have  not  danced^  it  is  to  denote 
further,  that  a  reciprocal  affection  had  not  been  excited  in  those  to 
whom  the  truths  were  addressed.  For  dancing,  according  to  its  lite- 
ral signification,  is  a  motion  of  the  body,  corresponding  with  the 
musical  sounds  by  which  it  is  excited,  and  thus,  according  to  its  spir- 
itual signification,  it  denotes  an  affection  of  the  mind,  corresponding 
with  the  affection  by  which  truth  is  addressed  to  it,  agreeably  to 
which  sense  of  the  word  it  is  written.  Let  them  praise  his  name  in  the 
dance  (Ps.  cxlix.  3),  to  teach  the  instructive  lesson,  that  man  ought 
to  glorify  His  Maker  by  receiving  the  truths  of  His  Holy  Word  with 
a  corresponding  affection.  To  the  same  purpose  it  is  written  in 
another  place,  Thou  hast  turned  fur  me  my  mourning  into  dancing 
(Ps.  XXX.  11),  denoting  that  heavenly  truth  was  received  with  the 
heavenly  affection  which  it  is  calculated  to  inspire.  When,  therefore, 
it  is  said,  as  in  the  present  case.  Ye  have  not  danced,  nothing  else  can 
be  meant,  according  to  the  spiritual  idea,  but  that  the  truths  of  Heaven 
had  not  excited  a  correspondent  affection. 

Q.  And  how  do  you  understand  the  remaining  words.  We  liave 
mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented  ? 

A,  These  words  are  contrasted  with  the  foregoing,  and,  therefore, 
as  by  piping  was  signified  the  heavenly  affection  with  which  truth 
was  communicated  from  above,  and  as  by  not  dancing  was  denoted 
that  it  had  not  been  received  with  correspondent  affection,  so  by 
mourning  is  here  signified  truth  communicated  without  affection,  and 
by  not  lamenting  is  further  denoted  that  the  truth  so  communicated 
had  not  produced  reciprocal  and  correspondent  mnuiming, 

Q.  What  is  it  you  mean  by  truth  communicated  without  affection, 
which  you  here  call  mourning  ? 

A.  Jesus  Christ  explains  the  nature  and  quality  of  this  kind  of 
truth  in  His  illustration  of  this  parable,  where  he  says.  For  John 
came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they  say  he  hath  a  devil.  For 
John,  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  represented  the  Holy  Word,  but  then  he 
represented  it  as  to  a  lower  or  more  external  order  of  truth  than  what 
was  afterward  taught  by  the  Incarnate  God  ;  on  which  account  he 
bears  this  witness  concerning  himself,  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water 
unto  repentance,  but  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  /,  whose 
shoes  1  am  not  worthy  to  bear  ;  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
and  with  fire.  (Matt.  iii.  11.)  For  it  deserves  well  to  be  noted,  that 
the  written  Word  of  God  contains  truth  of  several  orders  and  degrees 
adapted  to  different  minds,  and  to  different  states  of  the  same  mind, 
answering  to  the  several  instruments  in  husbandry,  by  which  also  those 
orders  and  degrees  are  expressed  in  the  Sacred  Records,  such  as  the 
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jdough^  the  harrow,  the  sickle,  the  threshing  instrument,  the  fan;  all 
of  them  useful  in  their  several  places,  because  all  of  them  service- 
able for  the  production  of  heavenly  love  and  charity,  and  its  incorpo- 
ration in  human  minds.  John  the  Baptist  was  a  representative  figure 
of  one  of  these  orders  of  truth,  namely,  the  lowest,  or  most  external, 
adapted  to  the  state  of  natural  minds,  to  convince  them  of  sin,  and 
lead  them  to  repentance,  but  not  fitted  to  communicate  any  heavenly 
good  with  its  interior  truth ;  on  which  account  it  is  said  of  John,  that 
/*e  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  to  denote  that,  by  this  order  of 
truth,  no  interior  good  of  heavenly  love  and  charity,  with  its  atten* 
dant  truth,  could  be  appropriated.  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  other  hand, 
opened  a  new  order  of  interior  truth,  which,  being  more  closely  con- 
nected with  heavenly  love  and  charity,  gained  more  interior  admission 
into  human  minds,  and  communicated  to  them  a  measure  of  the 
heavenly  Spirit  in  which  it  originated;  on  which  account  it  is  said  of 
Him,  that  He  came  eating  and  drinking,  to  denote  that  both  the  good 
and  its  truth  might  be  incorporated  into  the  life  of  man. 

Q.  But  it  is  written,  that  of  John  they  say.  He  has  a  devil,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  they  say.  Behold  a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  wine-bibber,  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  im- 
port of  these  words  T 

A.  These  words  are  another  proof  how  difficult  it  is  to  adapt 
heavenly  truth  to  the  general  reception  of  mankind,  and  how  prone 
men  are  to  frame  excuses  against  admitting  it,  by  vilifying  both  it  and 
its  teachers.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  apparent  severity  of 
the  truth  taught  by  John  the  Baptist,  is  imputed  to  diabolical  agency, 
whilst  the  more  consolatory  and  cheering  doctrines  delivered  by  the 
Great  Saviour,  are  reprobated  as  allowing  too  many  indulgences,  and 
giving  too  much  liberty  to  ofienders  against  its  sanctities.  Never- 
theless, the  Divine  remark  which  closes  this  parable,  that  Wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children,  must  forever  remain  true  ;  because  the  chil- 
dren of  wisdom  are  all  those  who  are  born  of  wisdom,  not  according 
to  a  figure  of  speech  only,  but  in  the  greatest  truth  and  reality,  inas- 
much  as  they  are  born  ofGvd,  or  of  what  the  Apostle  calls  incorrupti- 
ble seed,  by  the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever.  (1  Peter 
i.  23.)  These  children,  therefore,  are  taught  by  their  Divine  Parent  to 
see  that  truth  is  of  several  orders  and  degrees,  which  may,  in  general, 
be  distinguished  into  two,  viz.,  truth  of  judgment,  and  truth  of  com- 
fort, or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  truth  opposed  to,  and  combating, 
evil,  and  truth  cherishing  and  communicating  good  ;  the  former  being 
apparently  harsh  and  severe,  thus  apparently  separated  from  good, 
whilst  the  latter  is  soft  and  consolatory,  and  thus  apparently  nearer 
to  good.  Accordingly,  as  in  the  building  of  a  house,  there  are  a  vari- 
ety of  workmen,  and  an  equal  variety  of  tools  or  implements  of  work- 
manship employed ;  so  in  the  building  of  that  most  grand  and  magnif- 
icent of  all  houses,  the  House  of  God,  or  His  Church  here  on  earth,  a 
like  variety  of  spiritual  artifices  are  employed,  and  likewise  of  spiritual 
tools  and  implements  of  building,  agreeably  to  v;hat  is  written  in  the 
Prophet,  iSo  the  carpenter  encourageth  the  goldsmith,  and  him  that 
tmootheth  wWi  the  hammer  him  that  smote  the  anvil,  sayings  It  is  ready 
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for  the  soldering ;  and  he  fastened  it  with  nails  that  it  should  not  6e 
removed.  (Isaiah  xli.  7.)  The  children  of  wisdom^  therefore,  JQstJQr 
their  Divine  Parbnt  in  this  application  of  a  variety  of  tools  to  effect 
her  own  blessed  purposes,  and  especially  in  her  adapting  the  two  dvh 
tinct  dispensations  of  truth  above  adverted  to,  viz.,  the  piping  and  the 
wumming ;  the  one  figurative  of  the  consolatory  doctrine  delivered 
by  the  Great  Redeemer  ;  and  the  other,  of  the  apparently  more  severe 
and  austere  doctrine  taught  by  His  forerunner. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  learn  from 
this  parable  f 

A.  1  am  taught  by  this  parable,  that  the  Almighty  applies  a  variety 
of  instruments  to  effect  His  saving  purposes,  and  that  His  Holy  Woed 
is  acconlingly  stored  with  a  variety  of  heavenly  truths,  suited  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  to  the  same  person  at  different  times.     I  learn 
Airther,  that  this  variety  may  be  distinguished,  in  general,  into  two 
orders  of  truth  ;  one  of  which  is  attended  with  the  love  and  joy  in 
which  it  originates,  and  which  it  is  calculated  to  inspire ;  whilst  the 
other  appears  harsh,  austere,  and,  so  far  from  promoting  joy,  is  pro- 
ductive rather  of  sorrow  and  severe  suffering.     I  am  instructed  yet 
further,  that,  in  a  corrupt  state  of  the  Church,  both  these  orders  of 
truth  are  unattended  to  and  rendered  ineffectual,  but  that  by  the  chil- 
dren of  wisdom  they  are  seen  to  be  alike  profitable,  because  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  divine  mercy,  and  productive  of  the  same  divine 
effects.     I  am  resolved,  therefore,  to  attend  carefully  to  the^e  two  dis- 
tinct orders  of  truth,  and  to  keep  my  ears  ever  open  to  their  heavenly 
sound,  whether  it  be  that  of  piping  or  of  mournings  that  so,  in  the  one 
case,  I  may  be  found  dancing,  and  in  the  other  lamenting.    Thus  will 
each  order  of  truth  become  my  friend  and  benefactor,  whilst  by  the 
piping  I  receive  consolation  and  support,  and  by  the  mourning  am  led 
to  a  more  vigorous  repentance  and  sorrow  for  my  sins :  and  thus, 
finally,  may  I  hope  to  rank  amongst  those  pure  and  heavenly  beings 
of  whom  it  is  written,  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children.    Amen. 


ARTICLE   IV. 


REPLY   TO   LETTERS   TO   A   TRINITARIAN. 

No.  IV. 

EXAMINATION    OF   LETTERS   FIFTH    AND   SIXTH. 
DEAR  SIR, 

Your  Letters  fifth  and  sixth  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  pass  wholly 
over,  as  containing  matter  of  assertion  and  argument  having  little  or 
no  connection  with  the  great  question;  or,  rather,  the  one  great 
question  in  issue  between  us.  But  as  you  evidently  view  them  in 
a  different  light,  courtesy,  if  nothing  else,  requires  that  I  should  pay 
them  some  degree  of  formal  attention.  They  both  have  the  same 
title,  and  in  that  title  is  contained  the  position  you  profess  to  be  aim- 
ing to  establish.      This  is  nothing  else  than  the  proposition  that 
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^WiA  is  Jesus.  Bat  why,  I  ask,  since  your  letters  are  addressed 
^  me,  and  some  reference  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  had  to  my 
^ptnions  as  a  Trinitarian — why  is  it  thought  necessary  to  prove  what 
fOQ  must  be  aware  I  most  cordially  admit  f  In  doing  so,  however,  I 
Ulmit  no  more  than  when  I  repeat  the  common  formula  of  our  creed, 
nd  say  that  Christ  is  CM.  The  whole  of  your  argument  in  these 
otters  fifth  and  sixth,  seems  built  on  the  implied  supposition  (im- 
lied,  I  say,  for  you  no  where  openly  express  it)  that  this  sacred  name 

so  uniformly  significant  of  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  or,  to  use 
mguage  you  will  like  better,  God  in  one  person,  that  proving  that 
may  be  predicated  of  Christ,  is  actually  proving  any  thing  you  may 
*ed  in  the  argument.  But  what  right  have  you  to  assume  such  a 
"oand  in  respect  to  this,  rather  than  in  respect  to  any  other  of  the 
ivine  names?     Why  would  not  your  reasoning  apply  just  as  well 

Cly  Eloah,  Adonai,  Shaddai,  Elioun^  &c.  7     Jehovah,  you  may  say, 

the  highest  of  them  all ;  but  this,  if  it  were  so,  would  prove  noth- 
g  in  respect  to  this  point.  Nay,  more — it  might  fairly  be  maintain* 
I,  that  if  there  is  such  a  distinction  of  persons  (a  question  which 
ast  be  settled  on  other  grounds),  this  name,  of  all  the  rest,  would 
ost  logically  embrace  it,  because  there  is  no  other  appellation  which 

so  abstract,  so  general,  and,  on  this  account,  we  may  say,  so  imper- 
lYial  in  its  significance.  It  denotes,  as  you  very  well  know,  that 
hich  has  being  in  itself — ^which  t^  simply  on  the  ground  that  it  if. 

seems  to  me,  too,  that  there  is  no  other  divine  name  more  directly 
t  war  with  your  favorite  distinction.  Christ  is  that  aspect  of  the 
divine  person  which  you  style  the  existere.  This  is  the  groundwork 
f  your  whole  argument.  But  certainly,  if  any  reliance  can  be 
laced  on  etymology,  and  an  etymology,  too,  directly  sanctioned  by 
rod's  own  announcement  (Exod.  iii.  14),  Jehovah  would  denote  the 
ery  being,  or  esse^  of  Deity.  We  may  regard  it  as  referring  to  the 
ommon  essence^  of  which  all  the  persons,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  all  the 
spects,  partake  ;  but,  on  your  own  ground,  any  application  of  it  to 
ne  alone,  as  peculiar  to  that  one,  and  above  all  to  the  one  you  style 
he  existere  in  distinction  from  the  esscj  would  be  logically  as  well  as 
tymologically  untenable. 

If  then,  to  resume  your  ground,  the  proposition,  Christ  is  Jehovah, 
lecessarily  excludes  the  idea  of  his  being  a  personality,  distinct  from 
he  Father,  much  more  would  the  proposition  Christ  is  El,  or  Shaddai, 
*r  Adonai,  or  Elioun  (the  Most  High),  have  the  same  effect,  because 
hese  names  are  still  more  distinctly  associated  with  that  outward 
Qanifestation  of  wisdom  or  power  to  which  you  give  the  name  of 
vistere.  In  other  words,  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  the  widest,  the 
dost  abstract,  and,  in  itself,  the  most  impersonal  of  them  all,  and 
herefore  more  easily  admits  a  distinction  of  person,  or  aspect,  or  at- 
ribute,  to  be  embraced  in  it.  The  same  or  similar  reasoning  is  ap- 
ilicable  to  our  word  God,  But  if  you  take  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
position, Christ  is  God,  does,  of  itself,  exclude  all  personal  distinctions, 
>r  what  purpose,  let  me  ask,  was  your  book  of  118  pages  ever 
irritten  ?  If  the  very  statement  of  the  doctrine  against  which  you 
ontend  involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  why  such  an  apparent  atta^^i 
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of  argument  to  prove  it  false  T  I  say  apparent — for  whoever  will 
closely  examine  the  course  of  your  reasoning,  will  find  it  ever  amount- 
ing to  this,  and  that  in  every  pinch  of  the  argument  you  invariably 
come  round  to  the  same  old  stand — a  tripersonal  distinction  in  Deity 
is  absurd,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be,  and  no  amount  of  Scripture  can 
prove  it.  Now  this,  besides  being  very  trying  to  the  patience  of  your 
readers,  and  of  your  respondent,  is  derogatory  to  yourself.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  very  rational  to  write  a  book  in  disproof  of  a  self-evident 
absurdity.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  some  men  in  the  world  who 
have  held  the  dogma — such,  for  example,  as  Augustine  and  Athana- 
sius,  and  Anselm  and  Bernard,  and  Aquinas  and  Melancthon,  and 
Bacon  and  Edwards;  but  why  reason  with  men  who  have  no  reason, 
and  who  manifest  it  by  holding  to  such  an  irrational  proposition  7 
What  would  you  think  of  a  volume  to  prove  that  two  and  two  can- 
not make  five  ? 

I  have  heard  it  maintained,  and  you  perhaps  might  take  the  ground, 
that  Jehovah  is  the  proper  name  of  Deity,  and  therefore  more  dis- 
tinctly personal,  or  rather  uni-personal,  than  the  others;  just  as 
John,  James,  &c.,  are  names  of  distinct  uni-personalities  amon^j:  men. 
But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  proof  for  this  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  be- 
sides, it  would  involve  an  almost  blasphemous  absurdity.  Proper 
names  are  names  of  distinction  from  other  individuals  of  the  same 
genus,  such  as  Zeus,  Apollo,  &c.  Now  since  God  is  one  (as  w*e  both 
profess  to  believe),  he  cannot,  as  God  in  distinction  from  what  is  not 
God,  have  a  proper  name.  If  the  conception  is  to  be  admitted  at 
all,  it  can  only  be  on  the  ground  of  some  such  personal  distinction  in 
the  unity  as  will  require  distinct  appellations  and  distinct  personal 

Eronouns.  Jesus  is  a  true  proper  name,  distinguishing  him  who 
olds  it  from  all  other  men.  Christ  is  the  name  of  office.  Son,  or 
the  Son,  denotes  a  real  personal  distinction,  or  it  denotes  an  aspect,  a 
phantom,  in  which  we  can  discover  no  rational  ground  for  this  name 
rather  than  any  other.  Why  should  it  be  given  to  your  existere,  even 
admitting  your  distinction  to  be  real?  What  relation  of  sonship  is 
denoted  by  it  ? 

But  I  cannot  dwell  on  these  positions.  It  is  for  you  to  show  that 
the  title  Jehovah  necessarily  excludes  all  personal  distinctions,  and 
this,  too,  more  than  any  other  of  the  Divine  names.  But  you  have 
not  shown  it,  and  cannot  show  it.  I  might,  therefore,  treat  the 
whole  argument  of  these  letters  (V.  &  VI.)  as  not  at  all  ajffecting 
any  position  I  might  hold.  Your  array  of  Scripture  to  prove  that 
Christ  is  called  Jehovah  I  should  not,  of  course,  think  of  calling  in 
question.  It  consists  of  a  list  of  passages  in  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  apply  to  him  texts  in  the  Old  where  the  Divine  name 
Jehovah  occurs.  The  reasoning  I  recognize  as  sound  and  legitimate  to 
prove  the  proposition  that  Christ  is  God.  I  might  add  to  it  other  pas- 
sages in  proof  of  the  same  doctrine,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
name  from  the  Old  Testament  would  be  some  other  of  the  Divine  ap- 
pellations. The  argument  from  the  use  of  xvpcoj,  Lord,  1  acknowledge 
also  as  of  weight,  although  in  consequence  of  the  indefinite  usage  of 
the  Greek  word  in  the  N.  Testament,  I  should  not  attach  so  much 
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importance  to  it  as  to  some  others.  I  have  but  little  to  object  to  what 
you  say  of  the  Shekinah.  Your  view  in  respect  to  the  term  3u>y«f, 
Logos,  having  a  Jewish  rather  than  a  Platonic  origin,  has  also  my  con- 
currence, although  I  would  attach  but  little  importance  to  any  argu- 
ment, on  this  head,  derived  from  the  Targums,  or  anything  which 
came  into  the  Jewish  philosophy  or  literature  after  the  days  of  the 
Platonising  Philo. 

With  these  remarks  I  might  perhaps  dismiss  these  two  letters  as 
needing  no  farther  review.  I  must,  however,  dwell  longer  on  some 
things  contained  in  them,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
important  in  themselves,  but  because  you  deem  them  so,  and  many 
of  your  readers  might  think  that  in  neglecting  them  I  had  betrayed  a 
consciousness  of  a  force  and  bearing  upon  the  argument  they  do  not 
possess. 

You  bring  up  here,  again,  your  favorite  doctrine  of  the  esse  and  the 
existere,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  you  present  it,  seem  evidently 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  immense  weight  in  settling  all  matters  in  dis- 
cussion between  us.  1  would  only  dwell  upon  it  as  another  instance 
to  show  how  constantly  your  reasoning  runs  out  into  mere  verbal 
propositions,  in  which  the  predicate  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  true,  that  in  many  such  cases  neither  your  position  nor 
my  refutation  of  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  main  question;  but 
it  is  of  no  small  service  to  my  side  of  the  argument  to  evince  the 
folly  of  preferring  such  empty  scholasticisms,  which  Swedenborg  had 
derived  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  schoolmen,  to  views  grounded  on 
the  limpid  truthfulness  and  strong  common  sense,  if  we  may  employ 
the  term,  to  be  found  in  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture.  Thus  you  say 
(Letters  to  a  Trinitarian,  p.  47),  ^  So  far  as  the  manifestation  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  always  predicated  of  the  latter  (the  existere)  and  not  of 
the  former  (the  ewp.)"  Now  as  far  as  I  can  attach  any  meaning  at 
all  to  this,  1  can  only  understand  you  as  saying  that  that  aspect  of 
Deity  you  call  the  existere,  is  the  manifestation  in  the  Old  Testament 
theophany.  But  what  does  it  manifest?  If  you  say  it  manifests  it- 
'Self,  which  you  must  say  if  there  is  only  one  self  in  the  Godhead,  then 
the  Revealer  and  the  Revealed  are  not  only  one  person,  but  one  as- 
pect; for  if  they  are  two,  then  one  aspect  reveals  the  other  aspect, 
"which  is  an  absurdity  both  in  word  and  idea.  If  you  say  the  exis- 
iere  manifests  the  c^^e,  then  you  have  another  difficulty  for  your  boast- 
ed reason.  Between  the  manifestation,  or  the  manifester,  and  the 
manifested,  there  is  no  other  difference  but  in  the  manifestation';  and 
every  other  logical  differentia  failing  (such  as  selfhood,  personalit}*, 
&C.),  this  also  fails — in  other  words,  becomes  perfectly  idealess  for 
any  human  intelligence.  You  have  words  remaining '  and  nothing 
else.  All  of  difference  that  our  minds  could  grasp  has  utterly  vanish- 
ed. There  is  nothing  belonging  to  the  existere  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  esse,  and  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  the  esse  which  cannot 
also  be  predicated  of  the  existere.  From  such  an  absurd  barrenness 
of  all  idea,  the  mind  finds  relief  in  the  literal  Scripture  so  distinctly, 
as  we  think,  revealing  a  plurality  of  persons  and  relations  as  exist- 
ing in  one  eternal  and  indivisible  unity.     It  may  be   treated  a«  a 
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mystery,  but  the  terms  in  which  it  is  stated  in  the  Athanasian  and 
Nicene  creeds  steer  clear  of  all  logical  contradiction  and  absurdity. 
Again,  you  say  that  the  medium  was  an  angel,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
understand,  you  maintain  that  before  the  birth  from  Mary  there  wa« 
no  distinction  of  aspect,  any  more  than  of  a  personal  sonship  accord* 
ing  to  the  common  notion.     In  other  words,  you  deny  any  distinclion 
of  sonship  before  the  incarnation,  whether  of  person  or  aspect.    This 
name,  this  relation,  or  this  aspect,  according  to  your  view  of  it,  dates 
alone  from  the  human  birth  of  Christ  in  Bethlehem.     I  will  not  cou* 
tend  with  you  about  names,  although  I  regard  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
Eternal  sonship,  denied  as  it  is  by  some  Trinitarians,  as  one  of  im- 
mense importance.     The  great  question  at  present  is — Did  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  Divine  nature  which  you  call  an  aspect,  and  I  term  a 
person  (a  selfhood),  exist  before  the  incarnation  7     I  understand  yoa 
as  maintaining  the  negative.     But  if  so,  then  all  you  have  said  res- 
pecting the  Old  Testament  theophanies,  and  all  you  maintain  in  res- 
pect to  the  esse  and  existere^  and  of  manifestation  being  predicable 
only  of  the  latter,  appears  to  my  reason  the  merest  collection  of  ud- 
meaning  tautologies  I  have  ever  met  with.      ''  The  conclusion  reach- 
ed," you  say,  p.  42,  "  cannot  well  be  any  other  than  that  they  were 
really  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Jehovah  in  his  undivided  per- 
son, and  made  through  the  medium  of  an  angel^  because  Uiey  could  not 
possibly  be  made  in  any  other  way."     The  reason  which  follows  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  what  you  seem  to  say  respecting  the  Logos, 
but  presents  another  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  you  try  the 
patience  of  those  who  look  closely  to  discover  the  real  point  of  your 
argument  disentangled  from  the  mere  terminology  in  which  it  is  en- 
veloped.    **  The  manifestation,"  you  say,  "  could  not  have  been  made 
in  any  other  way  than  through  an  angel,"  and  this  is  the  way  you 
proceed  to  prove  it,  p.  42 — "The  Divine  is  infinite,  and  the  infinite 
cannot  be  conjoined  with  finites,  thus  not  with  the  angels  in  Heaven, 
except  by  the  putting  on  of  some  finite  firsts  and  then  by  accommoda- 
tion to  reception^    The  italics  are  your  own,  and  by  so  marking  the 
sentence,  you  evidently  regard  it  as  presenting  a  clearing  up  of  some 
very  diflScult  and  important  point.     But  what  have  we  here  but  the 
same  old  tautology  of  which  1  have  given  other  specimens.     It  seems 
at  first  view  somewhat  profound ;   but  dig  out  the  concealed  trea- 
sure— in  other  words,  reduce  it  to  its  essential  terms,  and  what  does 
it  amount  to  but  this?      The  infinite  cannot  be  conjoined  with  finites^ 
except  by  first  putting  on  finites.     Unless,  then,  you  are  prepared  to 
make  some  immense  and  inconceivable  difference  between  the  degree 
of  nearness  and  relation  expressed  by  a  conjoining  with  and  a  putting 
on — unless  there  is  some  transcendental  sense  in  the  prepositions 
which  escapes  the  notice  of  the  ordinary  reader,  as  it  did  that  of  the 
ordinary  writers  of  the  Bible,  your  deep  scholasticism  runs  right  down 
to  this — the  infinite  cannot  put  on  the  finite,  without  putting  on  some 
finite  first,  as  a  preparation  for  such  putting  on.      But  this  requires 
the  putting  on  some  other  finite  as  a  preparation   for  it,  and  some 
other  finite  as  a  preparation  for  that,  and  so  on,  with  a  regress  to  in- 
finity !      It  is  like  the  play  which  Aristotle  first  commenced,  and 
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tome  others  have  followed  up  in  all  seriousness,  on  the  word  to  know, 
i  man  only  can  be  said  to  know^  when  he  knows  that  he  knows.  But 
Tthis  be  so,  then  it  would  follow  that  he  must  know  that  he  knows 
iuit  he  knows^  and  so  on  h^  oHt^pw.  But  really,  in  this  way,  how 
is  the  infinite  ever  to  be  revealed  ? 

For  myself  I  attach  no  importance  whatever  to  these  or  any  simi- 
ar  logomachies.  The  Scripture  says,  in  its  majesty  and  its  simpli- 
jity— "  The  Word  was  God— The  Word  was  with  God— The  Word 
mtme  flesh  and  dwell  anions  tis  ;  and  we  beheld  his  glory ^  the  glory 
^f  the  only  Begotten  of  the  Father."  I  believe  in  the  personality  or 
lelf  hood  of  each.  The  Father  and  the  Son  ;  for  with  such  and  simi- 
ar  language  before  me,  I  find  no  faculties  of  my  soul  that  will  enable 
ne  to  think  out  q/*,  or  awayfrom^  the  ideas  of  such  personal  relations, 
feither  do  I  believe  that  you  have,  or  that  Swedenborg  ever  had, 
iny  such  faculties.  This  whole  language  of  infinite  and  finite^  of 
*ut  and  existere^  &c.,  is  not  only  foreign  to  the  style  of  tne  Bible, 
)Qt  involves  us  in  a  vortex,  or  rather  a  Maelstrom,  of  words,  ever 
whirling  us  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  without  our  making  any 
'eal  advance  towards  the  proving  of  any  truth  or  the  disproving  of 
my  error.  But  still,  as  you  have  presented  the  questions,  the  reader 
tag  some  right  to  expect  a  solution  of  them  on  your  own  principles, 
ind  in  your  own  language.  I  am  content  with  whatever  the  Scrip- 
ores  may  reveal  to  me  of  the  way  or  ways,  as  matters  of  fact,  in 
Krhich  God  makes  himself  known,  whether  wholly  or  partially, 
whether  in  nature,  or  by  a  supernatural  exhibition,  or  by  an  audible 
(peaking  voice,  or  by  an  angel,  or  by  a  prophet,  or  by  a  Divine  per- 
ionality  partaking  in  his  essence  of  that  very  divinity  which  he  re- 
peals. On  all  these  points  I  know  nothing  but  what  the  written  re- 
elation  teaches  me,  and  the  language  which  it  employs  for  this 
Urpose  I  must  suppose  to  be  just  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
Uman  faculties,  not  only  for  one  period,  but  for  all  periods  during 
^hich  the  soul  is  surrounded  by  the  same  human  relations,  and 
Propelled  to  think  through  the  same  conceptions. 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  which,  it  seems  to  me,  you  have 
rangely  overlooked.  After  selecting  three  Old  Testament  texts, 
hich  hardly  any  theologian  would  rely  upon  as  proof  passages  in 
Lvor  of  the  ante-incarnate  sonship,  or  ante-incarnate  personal  dis- 
nction  in  the  Deity,  you  sum  up  by  saying  ''  you  know  of  no  others 
lat  can  be  relied  upon.**  Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  omission  of 
[icah.  V.  2,  in  which  He  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem  is  described  as 
ae  *'  whose  goings  forth  were  of  old  from  the  days  of  eternity  ^^  you 
ave  altogether  passed  by,  as  though  it  had  no  bearing  on  the  ques- 
on,  the  remarkable  passage,  John  i.  14,  ^*  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
ay  time  ;  the  only  begotten  Son^  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father^  He 
ith  declared  him.^*  loix  certainly  must  be  aware  that  it  is  this  pas* 
ige  on  which,  as  on  its  corner-stone,  rests  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  the 
itire  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  Christology.  In  themselves  con- 
dered,  and  without  any  light  from  the  later  Scripture,  there  would 
3  DO  insurmountable  exegetical  difficulty  in  referring  those  Old  The- 
ihanies  to  the  immediate  appearance  of  God,  or  the  mediate  mani- 
station  of  an  angel ;  but  here  is  something  whlck  c^t\.avcv\>{  ^^^Ta% 
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to  pat  another  aspect  on  the  whole  matter.  The  declaration  appears, 
at  first,  to  be  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  most  explicit  annoance 
ments  of  the  Old  Scriptures.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  anyiimt. 
How  then,  the  Jew  might  ask,  are  we  to  take  those  passages  which 
seem  to  assert  such  theophany  ?  The  answer  is  evidently  framed  io 
reference  to  such  a  supposed  objection.  "It  is  the  Son  who  hath 
made  the  revelation ;"  and  to  remove  all  doubt  respecting  the  term 
Son,  the  epithet  /iwoyivjjj,  only  begotten^  is  added,  and  to  establish 
beyond  all  cavil  the  permanence  of  the  relation,  or  its  super-mun- 
dane, and  ante-mundane,  in  distinction  from  its  merely  earthly,  exist* 
ence  (as  you  would  maintain  in  your  doctrine  of  a  sonship,  derived 
only  from  the  conception  of  Mary),  there  are  annexed  the  descriptive 
words,  o  wv  «tj  fov  xoXTCoy  foi)  /tof  poj, — The  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father^  He  hath  declared — whom?  The  pronoun  him,  in  this  verse, 
you  know,  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Greek  ;  but  if  the 
context  did  not  indubitably  refer  the  action  of  the  verb  to  the  last  an- 
tecedent, the  Father,  all  doubt  would  be  removed  by  the  kindred  and 
perfectly  parallel  passage,  John  vi.  46,  "  Not  that  any  one  hath  seen 
the  Father,  except  He  who  is  from  God — He  hath  seen  the  Father.^  It 
was  by  the  first  of  these  texts  that  the  Old  Church  commentators  felt 
themselves  forced  to  refer  the  Old  Testament  theophanies  to  Christ, 
and  as  he  had  not  then  become  incarnate,  or  been  born  of  Mary,  they 
were  also  compelled  to  acknowledge  an  ante-incarnate  existence  in 
Christ,  and  an  ante-incarnate  relation  to  the  Father,  which  could  be 
described  by  no  other  term  than  that  of  sonship. 

Now,  if  you  choose  to  call  this  an  aspect^  instead  of  a  hypostasis, 
or  a  personality,  you  must  make  what  meaning  out  of  it  you  can.  As 
you  say  of  the  mystery  you  affect  to  regard  as  so  irrational,  so  I 
would  say  of  your  absurdity,  not  to  call  it  myster}',  "  my  mind  utterly 
fails  to  grasp  the  idea,"  not  on  account  of  its  transcendency,  hut  be- 
cause there  is  actuall}'^  no  idea  there.  I  can  well  conceive  how,  by 
the  use  of  such  terms,  one  might  cheat  himself  into  the  notion  that 
he  had  "  grasped"  something,  when  a  close  analysis  would  show  that 
he  has  grasped  nothing  but  words,  and  that  the  whole  effect  of  this 
unscriptural  dialect  of  the  **  esse  and  the  existere^  and  of  '*  finites  and 
infinites,"  and  of"  the  descent  of  first  principles  into  ultimates,"  is  to 
fill  the  mind  with  a  gaseous  gnosticism,  which,  so  far  from  being 
harmless  in  itself,  utterly  unfits  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  **the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

But  to  return  to  our  text, "  The  only  begotten  Sun  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  him^  An  imposing  show  of  mystic 
language,  and  an  arid  barrenness  of  thought  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  Swedenborgian  writings.  Of  course 
you  think  very  differently  ;  but  you  will  allow  me  to  describe  them 
as  they  appear  to  my  reason.  1  would  prefer  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Bible,  even  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  seems  to  you  like  a  root  out 
of  dry  ground,  having  no  form  or  comeliness,  to  all  the  spirit  that  by 
any  process  can  be  extracted  from  the  Arcana  Coelestia.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  get  fairly  at  the  sense  of  these  writings,  and  of  the  un- 
varying changes  they  are  ever  ringing  on  a  few  terms,  such  as  good 
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and  truths  and  love  and  toisdom^  and  /t£rA£  and  spheres,  degrees  and 
tdtimateSy  and  sometimes  the  search  may  seem  to  be  rewarded  by  an 
attractive  elevation  and  consistency  of  idea,  but,  in  general,  the  closer 
they  are  examined,  the  more  rapid  the  evaporation  of  the  thin  mean- 
ing they  may  appear  to  possess,  until  often  the  application  of  the  logi- 
cal glass  leaves  us  gazing  at  utter  vacancy. 

Just  a  reverse  effect  is  experienced  from  an  examination  of  the 
«tyle  and  language  of  the  Scriptures;  I  mean  the  literal  Scriptures. 
Thoughts  which  in  their  height  and  depth  exceed  the  mensuration 
of  the  loftiest  intellects,  are  clothed  in  a  simplicity  of  language  of 
which  a  child  might  be  the  safe  expositor.      Take  as  a  specimen, 
"Christ  died  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust."     The  weakest,  unsophis- 
ticated intellect  cannot  wander  out  of  its  interpretation — the   pro- 
foundest  human  or  angelic  mind  cannot  take  in  the  full  measure  of 
its  meaning.      The  representatives  of  these  ideas  in  human  speech 
have  their  roots  in  the  nearest  and  best  known  human   relations,  not 
as  a  system  of  arbitrary  correspondences,  but  because  these  relations, 
though  infinitely  lower  in  rank  and  magnitude,  contain,  nevertheless, 
an  idea  essentially  the  same  with  that  which  exists  in  its  widest  and 
loftiest  application  to  the  highest  of  beings.      Sonship  is  the  going 
forth  of  one  personal  being  irom  another,  in  all  which  constitutes  its 
existence,  whether  of  spirit  from  spirit,  body  from  body,  growth  from 
growth,  or  life  from  life.     As  far  as  the  essential  idea  is  concerned,  it 
is  as  easy  to  think  of  one  spiritual  being  thus  going  forth /rom  or 
out  o/*  another,  as  to  think  the  same  in  respect  to  a  being  partly  spir- 
itual, and  partly  material.     It  is  as  easy  to  think  of  an  angel  having 
a  son,  as  to  form  the  same  conception  of  a  man.     The  mode  is  utterly 
incomprehensible,  even  in  respect  to  ourselves.     Even  human  gene- 
ration baffles  all  our  physiology,  and  that  in  its  lowest  aspect  of  ma- 
terial origination,  '*  We  know  not  how  the  hones  do  grow  in  the  xiomb  of 
her  that  is  unth  child.^^      How  then  shall  we  '*  know  the  way  of  the 
spirit  T^     Above  all,  how  shall  we  dare  to  decide  what  is  possible,  or 
not  possible,  in  respect  to  a  divine  generation  ?      But  if  the  mode  is 
80  unknown,  even  of  ourselves,  the  fad,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perfectly 
comprehensible,  even  of  the  highest  personal  existence  of  which  we 
can  form  any  conception.     One  personal  being  derived  from  another 
personal  being, — thus  distinct  in  personality,  and  yet  holding  to  each 
other  a  relation  which  they  bear  to  no  others.     Neither  can  we  at  all 
tell  how  much  unity,  or  rather  how  strict  a  unity  may  be  consistent 
with    personal    distinctions.       There    is   a   unity,  among   material 
substances  of  the  same  nature — a  higher  unity  in  organic  substances 
of  the  same  class — a  higher  unity  in  inanimate  vegetable  existences 
of  the  same  species — ^a  higher  unity  in  animal  individualities  of  the 
same  kind,  and  a  higher  unity  still  in  rational  humanity.     There  is  an 
organic  unity — a  generic  unity — a  specific  unity.     Now,  there   may 
be,  and  we  believe  there  is,  another  unity  rising  above  all  these — such 
as  exists  in  the  Divine  Hypostasis — a  unity  transcending  the  generic 
unity  of  humanity  as  much,  or  rather,  far  more,  than  it  transcends  all 
below,  and  yet  resembling  the  inferior  kind  in  this  respect,  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  distinct  personalities,  or  selfhoods^  em- 
braced in  this  highest  of  all  uniting  essences. 
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Such  a  unity^  with  such  a  distinction^  we  can  believe  in,  if  revealei 
For,  while  nothing  in  science,  or  philosophy,  or  reason,  can  contra^ek 
it,  all  lower  analogies  converge  to  demonstrate  its  possibility,  b 
this  way  the  mind  unperverted  finds  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  of 
6od*s  having  a  Son,  an  own  Son  (ftdM$),  (John  v.  18),  an  only  begottei 
Son,  which  Son  of  God,  of  course,  is  God,  just  as  the  son  of  man  ii 
man, — spirit  of  spirit,  life  of  life,  light  of  light,  very  God  of  very  God. 
Some  might  say  the  terms  are  only  used  by  way  of  accommodation— 
the  divine  relation  is  ineffable,  and  the  human  is  the  nearest  symboli- 
cal representative,  although  in  itself  denoting  something  every  way 
different,  in  essence  as  well  as  mode.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for 
this,  and  there  would  be  no  resorting  to  it,  were  it  not  for  the  mis* 
taken  apprehension  that  bodily,  or  material  generation  is  essential  to 
the  very  idea  of  sonship.  If  this,  however,  be  only  an  accident  a^ 
tending  the  human  relation,  then  no  reason,  or  science,  or  philosophy, 
can  deny  that  God,  the  Highest  Spirit,  may  have  a  Son  in  the  only 
true  and  literal  sense  of  the  term — a  Son  going  forth  from  His  very 
essence,  as  the  Only  Begotten,  maintaining  to  Him  a  relation  of  son* 
ship  which  no  other  being  in  the  universe  does  or  can  maintain. 

I  am  aware  how  many  apparent  difficulties  might  be  stated  from 
carrying  other  human  accidents  into  the  essential  notion  of  sonship— 
such  as  birth  in  time,  and  hence,  juniority,  inferiority,  subordination, 
dependence.     I  think,  too,  that  I  could  show  that  logically  this  esseip 
tial  idea  of  sonship  is  above,  and  distinct  from,  them  all.      Even  in 
the  human  relation  there  is  no  impossibility  in  the  way  of  conceiving 
of  the  going  forth  of  a  son  from  the  father,  and  that,  too,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  latter's  own  existence,  instead  of  being  deferred  by 
a  law  of  nature  to  a  subsequent  period,  in  which  supposed  case  the  pre- 
judice of  juniority,  and  the  other  kindred  notion?,  would  not  necessa- 
rily accompany  the  idea.     Or,  stripping  it  of  all  accidents  whatever, 
we  may  take  the  most  general  conception  of  finite  sonship,  or  of  one 
finite  personality  proceeding  from  another,  as  spirit  from  spirit,  and 
carrying  with  it  in  its  new  commencing  individuality  the  same  idea, 
or  law  of  being.     Now  in  this  there  certainly  would  be  a  moment  in 
which  the  personality  of  the  son  is  for  the  first  time  severed  from  that 
of  the  parent,  in  order  to  begin  its  distinct  existence:  and  thif,  too, 
in  the  closest  connection  with  a  moment  in  which  there  is  to  each  a 
higher  and  closer  union  than  the  subsequent  generic  unity.      In  ac* 
cordance  with  such  a  supposition,  it  is  not  at  all   impossible  for  the 
mind  to  carry  the  one  conception  indefinitely  back,  and  the  other  in- 
definitely forward,  so  as  in  idea  to  preserve  both  during  the  whole 
period  of  united,  yet  distinct  existence.      Now,  ontologically,  as  well 
as  psychologically,  this  is  conceivable ;  and  since  the  period  of  the 
Divine  existence  is  eternity,  we  have  the  idea  of  an  eternal  genera- 
tion, and  of  an  eternal  sonship.     Neither  are  we  compelled  to  bring 
in  the  notion  of  inferiority,  or  of  dependence.     These  spring  out  of  the 
imperfect  human  relation.     But  if  it  is  the  very  nature  of  Deity  (and 
what   science  or  philosophy  has  ever  ascended  high  enough  to  dis- 
prove it,  if  revealed  ?) — if  it  is  the  very  nature  of  Deity,  thus  to  exiat 
eternally  as  Father  and  Son,  then  the  Father,  although  the  fountain 
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*  Deity^  and,  therefore,  ia  the  highest  sense,  o^otffo^,  God  in  Him* 
Iff  can  no  more  be  withoat  the  Son,  than  the  Son  without  the  Fa- 
er.  The  dependence  and  the  inferiority,  if  there  be  any  room  at 
I  for  SQch  ideas,  is  as  much  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Subordina- 
m  is  a  conception  very  different  from  either.  It  indicates  not  any 
der  of  rank,  or  of  age,  but  of  relation  simply,  as  of  one  being  pro- 
eding  from  another ;  but  still,  it  may  be,  an  eternal  relation,  an 
smal  order,  and  therefore  wholly  exclusive  of  all  notion  of  juni- 
Ity,  or  inferiority,  or  generic  difference. 

Bat,  in  the  consideration  of  this  text,  for  the  purpose  I  now  have  in 
ew,  and  in  respect  to  its  bearing  on  your  Sabellian  hypothesis,!  am 
It  concerned  about  avoiding  any  of  the  objections  of  the  Arians. 
dey  are  not  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  I  am  now  contending; 
id,  I  say  again,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  if  compelled  to  choose 
stween  their  positions,  and  the  Swedenborgian  phantom  of  a  Trin- 
f,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  take  the  former.  Let  them  press, 
en,  or  do  you  press  for  them,  the  objection  that  a  true  sonship  in- 
ilves  a  birth  in  time,  and  is,  consequently,  at  war  with  the  notion  of 
co-equal  and  co-etemal  Trinity  ;  still,  I  am  content  with  the  simplp 
eaof  aDivine  Sonship,whatever  it  involves.  Just  as  plainly  as  Adam 
id  a  son,  so  do  the  Scriptures  teach  me  that  God  has  a  Son,  an  own 
Dn,  an  only  begotten  Son,  a  well-beloved  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom 

*  the  Father  before  the  incarnation,  ''  whom  He  spared  not,  but  gave 
im  up  freely"  for  the  work  of  our  salvation.  They  teach  me  that 
lis  Son  is  in  relations  of  intimacy  with  the  Father  which  are  main- 
lined by  no  other  being  whatever,  that  He  it  is  who  reveals  the 
ather  to  the  world,  and  that  all  this  is  predicable  of  an  ante-incar- 
kite,  as  well  as  a  post- incarnate  period. 

The  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  Whatever 
ifficolties  it  may  involve  as  to  the  mode,  1  could  desire  no  plainer 
mgaage  as  to  the  fact  of  the  relation.  I  could  not  trust  my  philo* 
sphic  reason  for  a  moment  here,  but  my  philological  reason  which 
lod  has  condescended  to  address,  and  which  he  calls  me  to  exercise, 
Dcognizes  a  necessity  of  thinking  and  conceiving,  growing  directly 
at  of  the  terms  employed,  and  evidently  employed  by  the  merciful 
tevealer  as  indicative  of  relations  I  clearly  and  familiarly  under- 
tand.  They  derive  all  their  force  from  a  supposed  knowledge  and 
seling  of  such  relations.  My  Beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  ever  well 
ieased.  How  utterly  cold  and  barren  are  your  esse  and  existere^ 
oar  descent  of  principles  into  ultimates,  &c.,  when  employed  in  ex- 
plaining, or  rather  in  totally  obscuring,  such  glowing  and  breathing 
uiguage  as  this  of  the  literal  Scripture  ?  Had  your  gnostic  dialect 
leen  a  better  mode  of  conveying  the  ineffable  truths  it  would  doubts 
688  have  been  adopted  by  the  voice  that  spoke  from  heaven,  and  the 
iharch  woald  have  been  saved  from  the  error  into  which  for  so  many 
)8ntaries  she  has  fallen,  of  regarding  these  words  as  declarative  of  a 
eal  sonship,  and  a  real  difference  of  personalities,  such  as  is  insepar- 
ible,  according  to  all  the  present  laws  of  the  human  mind,  from  the 
dea  of  one  speaking,  and  another  spoken  to,  or  spoken  of.  I  say 
igain,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  Arian  objections.    The  precious 
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truth  of  the  sonship  with  all  its  moving  associations  as  connettcd 
with  our  salvation,  this  is  the  doctrine  I  would  maintain  whatever 
else  it  involves.  It  is  enough  for  my  present  argument  that  this  text, 
and  others  which  I  hope  to  present,  do  teach  distinctly  the  difference 
of  personality  in  the  only  mode  in  which  language  can  convey  it  If 
the  Son  and  the  Father  here  are  one  person, — if  the  Revealer  is 
also  the  Revealed,  then  make  the  substitutions  and  read  it  boldly 
through,  but  never  more  have  anything  to  say  of  dogmas  too  hard  for 
reason.  The  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Son  be  hath  revealed 
the  Son,  or  the  Father  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  he  hath  re- 
vealed the  Father.  In  this  version,  if  1  may  repeat  your  own  lan- 
guage, **  the  mind  utterly  fails  to  grasp  any  idea.**  The  more  familiar 
the  terms  employed,  the  greater  the  absurdity, — the  nearer  they  conic 
to  our  best  known  relations,  the  farther  are  they  from  presenting  any 
definite  conceptions, — the  more  the  author  of  revelation  has  conde- 
scended to  my  knowledge,  the  greater  the  darkness  in  which  I  am  in- 
volved. 

It  was  my  intention  to  press  farther  what  may  be  called  the  diffiad* 
ties  of  the  Swedenborgian  theology ^oTi\ie.  irrationalities  of  that  reason 
you  would  put  in  the  place  of  Scriptural  exegesis, — but  the  present 
letter  has  already  been  continued  to  too  great  a  length.  I  mast, 
therefore,  close  with  a  notice  of  one  position  in  letter  fifth,  which,  al- 
though of  no  great  value  in  our  argument,  deserves  some  attention 
on  account  of  the  importance  you  appear  to  attach  to  it.  I  would 
dwell  upon  it  here,  because  it  cannot  so  well  be  brought  in  in  any 
other  place.  In  the  course  of  what  you  say  on  the  esse  and  the 
existerCf  or  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  you  take  the  ground  that 
God  must  be  ever  manifesting  himself  and  going  forth  in  creation— 
that  is,  he  must  be  ever  creating.  Thus  you  say,  page  52,  **  It  doubt- 
less seems  to  our  limited  view  as  if  the  work  of  creation  were  finish- 
ed, whereas  it  is  going  on  at  this  moment  as  it  was  millions  of  ages 
ago.  For  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  can  never  intermit  these  ac- 
tivities. I  might  fairly  ask  you  how  you  came  by  this  '*  unlimited 
view,"  which  you  admit  seems  to  surpass  the  ordinary  reason  ;  but 
let  us  rather  proceed  to  examine  it.  if  you  are  contending  against 
those  who  maintain  that  God  has  so  ceased  from  creating  that  be 
will  never  create  any  more,  you  are  certainly  fighting  a  shadow.  I 
never  heard  of  any  one  who  maintained  such  a  view.  If  you  mean 
to  impugn  the  common  belief  of  the  Church,  that  God  intermits  crea- 
tion at  certain  periods,  in  which,  instead  of  it,  he  carries  on  a  work 
of  preservation  and  providence,  and  moral  government — andifyoa 
do  so  on  the  ground  of  an  inherent  necessity  in  the  Deity  to  be  ali^ays 
creating,  or  always  "developing,"  to  use  one  of  your  favorite  terras, 
the  answer  which  shows  the  absurdity  of  your  position  is  very  short 
Whatever  belongs  inherently  to  the  Divine  nature  must  be  as  true  of 
it  in  respect  to  space  as  in  respect  to  time.  If,  therefore,  there  is'  any 
thing  which  his  immutability  requires  him  to  do  always,  it  must  re- 
quire him  to  do  every  where^  because  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Son  are 
infinite,  and  only  a  finite  portion  can  be  occupied  in  any  finite  act  or 
acts.     Observe,  we  are  speaking  not  of  being  or  essential  attributes, 
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)at  of  doing.  Whatever  it  is  6od*s  nature  to  do^  and  which  lie  can- 
lot  intermit,  he  must  be  doing  always^  and  if  so,  for  the  same  reason, 
nost  he  be  doing  it  every  where  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  infinite 
neasure  of  His  efficiency.  For  any  intermission,  either  in  intensity  or 
(Xtensity,  in  space  as  well  as  in  time,  would  be  so  far  a  non-user  of 
ilis  infinite  energies,  and  liable  to  all  the  objections  you  urge 
igainst  the  ^'limited  view"  aforesaid.  It  would  inevitably  follow, 
herefore,  that  He  must  be  not  only  always  creating,  but  every  where 
creating,  and  not  only  this,  but  always  and  every  where  creating 
werything  He  possibly  could  create.  There  is  no  escaping  such  a 
conclusion  if  we  adopt  as  a  premise  your  view,  that  any  intermitting 
)f  the  Divine  energies,  or,  in  other  words,  any  change  of  action, 
HTould  be  an  impeachment  of  the  Divine  immutability.  And  yet 
four  reasoning  would  seem  fair  enough  as  far  as  its  mere  logical 
erminology  is  concerned.  If  then,  the  absurdity  of  the  conclusion 
itares  you  in  the  face  as  being  opposed  to  the  best  known  facts,  as 
well  as  to  the  most  express  declarations  of  the  literal  Scripture,  you 
nay  take  it  as  another  specimen  of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  be 
wrise  above  what  is  revealed  to  us  on  certain  subjects.  It  may  fur- 
aish  a  lesson  on  the  unprofitableness  of  playing  with  certain  words 
which  are  merely  negative  creations  of  the  mind,  expressive  only  of 
the  mind's  own  imperfections  or  inadequacies,  and  having  no  repre- 
sentation in  any  familiar  human  ideas. 

1  •   L«« 
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ARTICLE    v. 


THE  SOUL  OF  aMAN. 

The  soul  of  man  is  a  form  recipient  of  life,  like  as  the  eye  is  a  form 
recipient  of  light.  It  has  not  life  in  itself,  any  more  than  the 
eye  has  light  in  itself.  It  is  a  beautiful  study  to  draw  out  the 
analogies  between  the  outer  material  form  of  the  eye,  and  the  inmost 
celestial  form  of  the  soul.  The  material  sun  is  the  fountain  of  light 
to  the  eye,  and  behold  how  wonderful  and  beautifully  delicate  is  the 
mechanism  of  that  organ,  and  how  marvellously  it  is  adapted  to  re- 
ceive light  from  the  bright  orb  of  day — ^how  the  all  of  the  sun  is  re- 
ceived into  it,  and  yet  no  more  than  is  for  use.  The  image  of  the  sun 
is  reflected  on  the  retina,  and  its  likeness  beams  forth  in  the  sunny 
look  of  the  light  of  intelligence.  And  then  the  seven  prismatic  rays, 
combining  all  the  varied  principles  of  light  within  one,  are  so  accu- 
rately received  and  shed  forth  upon  the  surrounding  objects,  that 
what  is  subjective  in  the  eye,  becomes  its  objective.  Light  received 
mihin  the  eye,  creates  for  the  individual  man  his  outer  world. 

Then  again,  how  wonderful  is  the  conjunction  of  the  eye  with  the 
ran.  There  glows  in  the  depths  of  the  vast  empyrean  a  fiery  orb  of 
light  and  glory,  spreading  its  countless  rays  into  infinity,  lighting  dis- 
tant worlds,  and  yet  essential  to  the  optical  economy  of  each  mite 
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that  crawls  upon  these  coantless  worlds — visible  to  all  according  to 
their  states  of  reception — lending  beaut}^  and  joy,  and  blessedness  to 
each  insignificant  recipient,  and  holding  each  one  in  actual  commu- 
nication with  his  own  vast  and  fiery  centre,  by  a  distinct  visual  ray, 
conjoining  each  separate  eye  to  himself.  This  is  wonderful! — It  is 
one  of  those  grand  and  simple  facts  worthy  to  be  dwelt  upon  as  a 
plane  of  thought  into  which  a  great  spiritual  truth  may  flow,  for  as 
is  the  sun  to  the  eye,  so  is  God  to  the  soul.  He  is  the  centre  and 
fountain  of  life,  which  life  flows  into  a  form^  an  exquisite  mechanism, 
fashioned  after  His  own  Divine  image,  and  receptive  of  Him  as  a 
whole,  and  in  His  parts,  conjoined  to  Him  by  a  living  distinct  ray  of 
being,  while  He,  at  the  same  time,  dwells  far  above  the  highest  con- 
ception of  man,  in  His  own  Infinite  effulgence,  as  the  alone  self-sub- 
sisting life.  No  human  eye  has  or  ever  can  fathom  the  material  sun; 
it  can  but  reflect  its  image,  and  appropriate  its  own  atom  of  light  at 
a  distance  so  immeasurably  great,  that  the  inner  depths  of  that  vast 
luminous  and  burning  orb  can  never  be  scanned.  And  yet  its  nature 
may  be  predicated  from  its  out-flowing  glory  of  light  and  heat.  Man 
may  study  the  laws  of  its  operation,  and  its  effects,  and  he  looks  not 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  but  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  this  study. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  soul  of  man.  It  looks  not  from  its  innate  black- 
ness of  darkness  to  the  Divine  Life,  but  from  that  fountain  of  life  it 
looks  into  its  own  being,  and  thence  receives  illustration. 

Let  us  then  look  up  and  seek  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
Life.  The  Divine  Word  tells  us  that  God  is  Love.  What  can  we  know 
of  Love,  but  its  operation  in  us  ?  We  cannot  penetrate  to  its  in* 
most  fountain  ;  we  can  only  feel  and  perceive  that  which  flows  into 
us,  and  when  we  acknowledge  that  what  we  have  flows  from  the 
Lord,  it  becomes  to  us  a  holy  thing,  as  a  part  of  His  own  Divine  Na- 
ture ;  and  each  impulse  of  gentleness,  mercy,  compassion,  an^  fo^ 
giveness  is  to  us  an  inner  revelation  of  the  Divine,  as  actual  and  spe- 
cific as  is  each  ray  of  light  to  the  eye  a  revelation  of  the  sun  to  onr 
external  perceptions.  But  if  the  eye  closes  itself  against  the  rays  of 
light,  into  what  darkness  is  the  man  immersed  1  How  small  his  world 
becomes  I  Centered  in  his  own  individual  existence,  he  sees  not  from 
the  sun  surrounding  existences,  and  high  and  beautiful  worlds.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  soul  of  man,  if  it  is  closed  against  the  Lord.  It  is  cat 
off  from  His  expansive,  diffusive  life.  It  is  immersed  in  the  dark  and 
narrow  limits  of  self.  Of  love  it  has  nothing  to  give  forth,  because  it 
receives  nothing.  Like  the  rayless  eye  of  the  blind,  the  self-depend- 
ent soul  is  unmoved,  and  a  perfect  blank  to  all,  but  that  which  comes 
into  contact  with  its  individual  being.  To  the  physically  blind,  the 
jewel-crowned  heavens,  and  the  earth's  soft  and  varied  beauty^  are 
an  inconceivable  vision ;  by  the  mentally  blind,  the  sparkling  intelli- 
gence, the  beautiful  and  ever- changing  emotions  of  others,  are  un- 
seen. How  such  a  soul  must  grope  in  ignorance  ;  how  it  falls  foal 
of  useful  things,  and  breaks  itself  against  the  goods  and  truths  of  its 
inner  existence.  If  man  will  turn  himself  from  the  Lord,  he  can  no 
more  have  intelligence  and  love,  than  can  the  self-closed  eye  have 
light,  simply  because  the  soul  is  nothing  but  a  form.    And  imzm 
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in  self,  it  may  not  see  even  reflected  light ;  the  self-intelligent  cannot 
see  wisdom  but  in  himself;  he  is  as  efiectually  cut  off  from  all  hu- 
man wisdom,  as  from  all  Divine  wisdom,  because  there  is  in  fact  no 
human  wisdom  apart  from  the  Divine.  The  eye  may  say  of  its  sun 
as  does  the  soul  of  the  Divine  sun,  ^  Whom  have  I  in  the  heavens  but 
Thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee."  For 
while  the  sun  is  the  light  and  glory  of  the  heavens,  even  an  ignis 
fatuua  may  not  flit  above  the  bogs  and  fens  of  earth,  that  has  not  de- 
rived its  component  principles  (perverted  though  they  be)  from  the 
enduring  fountain  of  light  and  beat,  and  this  universality  of  the  sun's 
power,  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  is  but  a  faint  type  of  the  deri- 
vation of  those  self-lighted  torches  of  truth  that  flicker  fitfully  over 
the  night  of  the  human  mind,  revealing  the  dense  darkness,  the  woful, 
weary  places  of  those  blind,  haunted  souls  that  are  not  lighted  from 
above,  but  from  beneath. 

The  children  of  light  follow  not  these  earth-born  flames,  but  they 
look  up  into  the  infinite,  all-glorious  expanse  of  light,  and  from  that 
out  into  the  universal  creation,  and,  from  a  fixed  centre,  behold  a  vast 
circunoiference,  like  as  the  philosophic  eye  looks  to  the  sun  as  the  cen- 
tre of  a  planetary  system,  does  the  loving  soul  look  to  God  as  the  cen- 
tre of  all  creation,  and  from  this  radiant  centre  flows  forth  upon 
streams  of  the  light  of  truth,  to  distances  that  would  bewilder  the  self- 
intelligent,  far  more  than  would  the  Gopernican  system  have  bewilder- 
ed those  small  philosophers  who  regarded  the  earth  as  the  centre, 
round  which  revolving  worlds  moved.  The  soul  that  is  conjoined  to 
the  Lord,  cannot  but  receive  of  His  infinity.  It  mounts  to  Him,  and 
flows  forth  into  a  boundless  love  to  all  creation.  It  rejoices  that  one 
Heaven  is  to  receive  all  created  beings  ;  that  thus  its  love  may  reach 
idly  because  all  are  in  one,  and  the  soul  that  looks  up  and  drinks  in 
this  infinity  of  love,  must  pour  it  forth,  even  as  the  eye  does  the  gleam- 
ing brightness  which  glances  upon  it  from  its  great  fountain  of  light. 
How  beautiful  is  the  eye  in  that  light,  and  how  it  clothes  surrounding 
objects  in  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  fair  sun  light ;  even  thus  to  the 
loving  soul  of  man  is  beauty  granted  from  the  Divine  sun,  and  even 
tl^us  are  all  whom  it  loves,  beautiful  in  the  beauty  of  the  Lord. 
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EXTRACT. 

*'The  Lofd  ae  to  His  Divine  Humanity  is  called  the  faithful  witness,  because 
difme  tmth  proceeding  from  Him  in  Heaven  witnesses  ooncerning  him.  This  testi- 
Honj  is  universally  present  in  divine  truth  there ;  which  may  appear  from  this  cir- 
eomstance,  that  the  angels  of  the  interior  Heaven  cannot  think  otherwise  of  the 
Divine  Being  than  as  existing  under  a  human  form,  and  thus  of  the  Divine  Human- 
ly ;  which  proceeds  from  this  cause,  that  the  Divine  Humanity  of  the  Lord  fills  the 
n^veraal  heaven  and  forms  it,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  angels  proceed  and  flow  ac- 
eotdme  to  the  form  of  Heaven.  Hence  it>  is,  that  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  ng- 
oiftaa  tne  aeknowledgment  of  the  Lord's  Divine  principle  in  His  human." — A.  £.  27. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  LOT,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  NEW  CHURCH  MINISTRY. 

No.  I. 

MR.  EDITOR, 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  take  blame  to  myself  for  negligence  in  that  I 
did  not  read  the  communication  entire  of  your  correspondent*  ^  Delta," 
until  long  after  it  appeared.  On  its  first  coming  to  hand,  a  glance 
at  the  opening  paragraphs  left  the  impression  that  this  was  but  one 
of  ''  the  novelties  that  disturb  our  peace,"  and  for  which  of  late  there 
has  been  quite  a  rage.  Passing  on  towards  the  close  (in  which  I 
might  naturally  feel  a  more  personal  interest)  I  saw  no  force  in  cer- 
tain objections  as  there  presented,  and  therefore  laid  aside  the  article 
for  deliberate  perusal  at  a  more  convenient  season.  That  season  did 
not  arrive  until  more  than  one  person  inquired  whether  I  had  nothing 
to  offer  in  reply  to  this  startling  theory,  which  had  engendered  doubts 
in  quarters  where  such  an  effect  was  little  anticipated.  In  answer 
to  these  appeals,  and  regarding  this  as  a  subject  whose  importance  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Church  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  I  must 
again  solicit  the  attention  of  your  readers. 

Many  of  them,  1  hope,  are  now  prepared  to  unite  with  *'  Delta**  in 
thinking  that  '*  whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction  of 
clergy  and  laity  7  is  a  question  by  itself,  the  discussion  of  which  may 
for  the  present  be  suspended."  The  affirmative  testimony  of  Swe- 
denborg  in  this  behalf,  as  heretofore  collected  and  presented  to  your 
readers,  is  such,  both  in  kind  and  quantity,  so  explicit  and  clear,  that 
it  would  argue  little  respect  for  their  understandings  to  offer  any  thing 
additional,  until  some  farther  effort  shall  have  been  made  to  explain 
it  away. 

According  to  this  writer,  however,  "  a  preliminary  inquiry  of  more 
importance"  remains  to  be  settled.  *'I)id  the  selection  by  lot^  of  Ro- 
bert Hindmarsh,  in  the  year  1787,  so  transfer  him  from  the  ranks  of 
the  laity  into  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  as  to  confer  upon  those 
whose  ordination  springs  from  him,  that  official  distinction,  which,  it 
is  contended,  upon  the  authority  of  Swedenborg,  properly  character- 
izes the  priestly  class  7"  This  he  denies,  and  in  the  present  paper 
offers  his  reasons  for  his  negative  position.  And  this  is  virtually  to 
declare,  as  we  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel,  that  there  should  have 
been  no  separation  from  the  Old  Church,  either  until  some  one  of  its 
divisions  should  in  a  body  come  over  to  the  New,  or  until  some  of  its 
ordaining  clergy  should  have  done  so,  and  transmitted  their  authority 
to  others  who  might  then  legitimately  and  officially  propagate  its 
faith,  and  administer  its  ordinances. 

Whatever  doubts  those  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who, 
at  that  day  favored  the  new  doctrines,  might  have  had  on  this  point, 
or  whatever  difficulty  the  adherents  of  established  churches  there  or 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  who  have  imbibed  similar  sentiments, 
may  now  have  in  discerning  the  particular  line  of  their  duty  in  rela* 
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tion  hereto,  we  hardly  supposed  that  in  a  land  of  religious  liberty, 
whose  governments  mvor  no  particular  creed,  this  would  now  be  re- 
garded by  Newchurchmen  as  an  open  question.  Even  then,  those  ii^ 
England  who  retained  their  connexion  with  the  state  religion,  ac- 
knowledge that  if  that  tie  were  severed  there  was  no  motive  for 
entering  the  pale  of  any  existing  body  of  dissenters,  while  for  dissent- 
ers themselves  on  principle,  there  remained  no  other  alternative  than 
to  form  a  new  Society,  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  converts  to  the  new 
doctrine.  Had  this  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  "  Reforma- 
tion" of  a  church  not  hopelessly  corrupt,  as  in  the  cases  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Granmer,  they  might  naturally  enough  have  thought  it 
better  to  continue  the  followers  of  the  better  disposed  clergy  of  the 
Cbarch  then  visibly  extant.  But  believing,  as  they  did,  and  upon 
good  authority,  that  the  first  Christian  Church,  in  all  its  sects  and 
parties,  had  virtually  and  spiritually  come  to  an  end,  and  the  bigotry 
and  intolerance^  which  has  ever  attended  such  bodies  in  their  expiring 
throes,  having  had  full  time  to  exhibit  themselves,  thoughtful  men 
must  then  have  seen,  that  to  this  complexion  it  must  come  at  last,  and 
that  separation  at  some  time  was  inevitable — that  the  favorers  of 
the  new  system  in  America,  where  every  such  pretext  and  refuge  is 
done  away,  should  hesitate  on  this  point,  must  create  some  surprise. 
Still,  those  who  pretend  to  a  rational  faith  should  ever  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  give  a  reason  for  the  same,  and  as  the  subject 
has  been  re-opened — albeit,  so  late  in  the  day — we  may  not  flinch  from 
Inquiry. 

"  Prima  fadt^  says  Delta,  "  the  use  of  the  lot  in  this  selection,  un- 
accompanied as  it  was  by  any  ordination  or  inauguration  into  the 
ministry,  did  not  effect  such  a  transfer."  Just  here  we  take  issue 
with  him,  and  maintain  that  if  the  N.  C.  were  ever  to  appear  in  a 
separate  form  with  a  ministry  of  its  own,  this  was  the  only  probable 
and  legitimate  method  in  which  such  a  ministry  could  have  been 
originated  for  her — that  if  we  consider  the  end  in  view,  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  actors  in  the  scene,  they  were  ^  shut  up**  to  the  course 
i^hich  they  actually  pursued. 

But  to  his  reasons :  Swedenborg,  who  recognizes  the  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity,  says  that  the  former  receive  illustration 
and  other  gifts  proper  to  the  discharge  of  their  oflice,  by  inaugura- 
tion^ which  is  effected  by  the  covenant  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  re- 
presentation of  its  translation,  or  ^  imposition  of  hands." — T.  G.  IL 
146 ;  Canons  iv.  7.     **  Now,  the  very  moment,"  says  Delta,  "  at  which 
the  clerical  order  dispenses  with  either  of  these  conditions,  there  is 
left  only  one  side  of  the  question," — ^"  a  positive  law  is  inflexible.    Ho^ 
roan  governments  may  in  great  emergencies  swerve  from  the  strict 
letter,  and  be  forgiven,  because  of  their  imperfect  knowledge.     But 
the  Divine  Law  is  perfect,  comprehends  eternity,  and  can  never  be 
changed,  except  as  to  the  letter." — '*  And  whereas,  Mr.  H.  lacked  this 
badge  of  his  office  and  ministry,  he  and  his  clerical  successors  did  not 
become  official  members  of  the  order  of  the  priesthood.." 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  such  an  argument  with  the  gravity  becoming 
the  discussion  of  a  sacred  theme;  but  though  its  sophistry  mv\sl  Vy^ 
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transparent  to  many  of  your  readers,  others  may  need  to  have  its  &1- 
lacy  exposed.  *'  The  clerical  order  cannot  dispense  with  the  imposi* 
tion  of  clerical  bands  in  receiving  ordination."  Very  well.  Bat  must 
there  not  be  clerical  hands  before  this  law  can  be  obeyed?  And  in 
this  case  where  were  these  to  come  from,  unless  directly  from  the 
fountain  of  all  priestly  authority  ?  And  is  '*  Delta**  so  verdant  as  to 
believe  that  a  bishop  of  any  church  then  in  being  would  lend  himself 
as  such  towards  the  institution  of  a  ministry,  for  one  whose  avowed 
object  and  hope  was  to  supersede  them  all  7  And  does  our  great 
Task-master  require  us  to  make  bricks  without  straw  ?-«or  to  erect  a 
bouse  without  first  giving  us  tools  to  work  with  ?  It  is  novo  a  law  of 
physics  that  the  planets  revolve  in  fixed  orbits  af.  a  distance  from  the 
sun.  But  they  originated  from  that  sun,  and  time  was  when  they 
adhered  to  his  surface  before  they  were  sent  ofi*  into  space  to  per- 
form their  annual  rounds.  A  moving  body  must  have  reeeived  an 
impulse  before  it  can  observe  the  laws  of  motion.  Vegetables  are 
now  propagated  from  seed  or  grafts,  animals  are  produced  by  their 
like,  and  the  human  race  is  now  continued  through  parents  as  medi- 
ums, and  all  this  proceeds  according  to  laws  of  Divine  ordinance. 
But  the  first  plants  and  trees,  the  first  animals  and  birds,  the  first 
man,  we  take  it,  proceeded  directly  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator, 
without  predecessors  in  their  respective  kinds, — if  it  be  any  thing 
more  than  an  Irish  bull  to  say  so.  Even  now  when  there  is  a  failure 
of  plants  and  animals  in  certain  places,  owing  to  any  particular  ca- 
lamity or  judgment,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  new 
creation  of  the  same  or  difierent  species,  according  as  Divine  Provi- 
dence shall  see  fit.  Once  more :  it  is  a  law  of  the  same  Providence 
that  the  adult  shall  ordinarily  derive  the  means  of  his  sustenance 
from  the  earth.  But  it  was  a  law  of  nature  that  the  same  adult 
when  an  infant  should  draw  his  nourishment  directly  from  his 
mother. 

In  accordance  with  these  analogies,  we  insist  as  strenuously  as 
** Delta,**  that  clergymen  should  now  be  ordained  by  the  imposition  of 
the  hands  of  other  clergy ;  but  we  want  not  the  authority  of  Sweden- 
borg,  or  any  thing  more  than  common  sense  to  show  us,  that  before 
obedience  to  this  law  is  possible,  a  clergy  must  be  originated.  Should 
'*  Delta"  insist  that  there  was  no  such  necessity,  that  such  a  priesthood 
was  then  extant,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  in  spirit  were 
of  the  N.  C,  to  wait  until  some  clergyman  of  the  proper  grade  in  the 
Old,  should  come  forward  and  proffer  his  services  to  this  end,  we  re- 
ply, that  this  is  begging  the  question  :  that  this  matter  was  fully  con- 
sidered by  those  who  took  the  important  step,  to  which  they  felt  them- 
selves urged  by  the  Word  of  their  Divine  Master,  as  expounded  by 
His  heaven-taught  scribe,  and  that  they  declared  their  reasons  for 
their  procedure — some  of  which  we  will  re-produce  ere  we  close,  that 
the  existing  generation  of  our  brethren  may  judge  of  their  force. 

But  the  writer,  as  if  not  fully  assured  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  first 
objection,  proceeds  to  assail  the  manner  of  instituting  this  ministry, 
the  which  he  would  have  us  to  believe  was  vitiated  in  its  origin  by  a 
resort  to  the  lot    ^  The  Divine  Law,"  says  he,  *'  can  never  be  ebang- 
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ed,  except  as  to  its  letter,  and  that  only  by  distinct  revelation  from 
the  Sapreme  Lawgiver,  Needful  revelation  has  always  been  made 
in  the  fallness  of  time.  The  admission  of  the  Divine  Perfection  pre* 
supposes  that  such  revelation  always  will  be  made.  Hence,  in  the 
absence  of  a  new  revelation,  man  is  bound  by  what  has  already  been 
revealed.''  And  adds :  **  The  Sortilegists  of  1787  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  supply  the  defects  of  Revelation,  by  following  the  precedent 
established  by  the  Roman  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Apostles  in  the  choice  of  Matthias.''  The  *^  ungracious 
fling^  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  but  one  of  many  which  give 
this  essay  the  appearance  of  having  been  guided  throughout  its  entire 
course  by  a  desire  **  to  make  out  a  case."  The  Roman  soldiers  were 
not  the  first  who  were  recorded  in  Scripture  as  having  resorted  to  the 
lot  either  for  an  unholy  or  legitimate  purpose,  and  **  Delta"  himself 
has  referred  to  earlier  mstances.  Nor  were  these  soldiers  Christians 
then,  whatever  they  may  have  become  afterwards.  They  therefore, 
did  not  establish  the  'precedent  which  was  followed  either  by  the 
Apostles  or  ^  the  Sortilegists  of  1787." 

Neither  did  the  latter  undertake  to  supply  the  defects  of  revelation. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  supposition  here.  The  narrative  of  their 
doings  on  this  memorable  occasion  is  on  record.  From  it  we  may 
collect  all  needful  information  as  to  their  objects  and  motives,  the 
principle  on  which  they  proceeded,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
their  ends.  They  believed  that  the  first  Christian  Church  had  come 
to  an  end,  and  that  the  New  Christian  Church  was  to  be  its  succes- 
sor. The  same  authority  which  assured  them  of  this  coming  event 
also  declared  the  essential  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity,  and 
by  consequence  the  importance  of  this  church  having  a  ministry.  It 
assured  them,  moreover,  that  this  church  was  not  to  be  established  by 
mirades  {Cotonis  ad  finem)  ^  but  by  the  rational  and  voluntary  action 
of  its  members  co-operating  with  the  Divine  Providence.  They  knew 
as  well  as  Delta  that  ^  needful  revelation  has  always  been  made  in 
the  fullness  of  time,^'  and  that,  **  in  the  absence  of  such  new  revela* 
tion,  man  is  bound  by  what  has  already  been  made."  Akd  such  ri»- 
VBLATiov  TBBT  ALREADY  HAD.  They  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant 
that  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  when  human  sagacity  was  at  a 
loss,  Jehovah  had  commanded  the  use  of  the  lot.  But  they  did  not 
plead  these  as  the  exemplars  of  their  conduct.  The  one  sufficient 
christian  precedent  which  they  avowedly  pursued,  was  that  by  which 
Matthias  w(U  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Vie  rank  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  principle  by  which  they  felt  themselves  justified  in  following  their 
examples  as  a  guide,  was  announced  in  the^^r.^^^  work  of  the  Herald 
of  the  New  Church  which  had  ever  been  translated  into  the  vemar 
cular  tongue. 

The  course  of  remark  in  which  Delta  has  thought  proper  to  indulge 
in  his  comments  on  this  transaction,  renders  it  necessary  that  it  be 
examined  with  some  degree  of  minuteness.  But  before  entering  on 
the  task  let  us  advert  to  some  other  matters  which  he  has  passed 
under  review,  in  order  to  show  that  where  they  are  not  irrelevant  to 
the  present  question  he  has  wholly  mistaken  their  meaning. 
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We  may  well  concede  that  the  use  of  the  lot  was  unknown  to  men 
of  the  Most  Ancient  Chnrch.  They  needed  not  to  resort  to  it  for  any 
such  purpose  as  that  now  in  question.  When  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter were  mirrored  in  the  face,  and  there  was  a  perfect  conformity  be- 
tween the  inward  and  outward  man,  they  could  discern  the  spirits  of 
men  by  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their  faculties,  without  the  guidance 
of  that  revelation  from  the  higher  powers,  which  was  their  special 
and  constant  privilege,  and  malce  choice  of  individuals  for  various 
functions,  with  the  certainty  of  their  being  the  most  eligible.  But 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  subject  before  us  7  or  how  can  it  prove 
that  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  race,  when  the  interiors  of  men  are 
known  with  certainty  to  the  Xiord  alone,  and  men  are  often  perplexed 
in  their  judgment  of  character,  that  at  particular  crises,  when  much 
depends  on  a  proper  choice  of  agents,  they  should  not  make  a  direct 
appeal  to  him  ^  who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  all  men." 

But  he  offers  it  as  a  strong  presumption  against  the  use  of  the  lot, 
^  that  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  those  who  act  according  to  its  re- 
sults, is,  that  they  are  governed  by  the  Divine  Providence  in  tUtimates 
rather  than  intimates."  And  here  we  may  as  well  gather  up  seve- 
ral intimations  of  the  same  sort  scattered  through  the  essay,  as  one 
answer  will  suffice  for  all.  "  As  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  ulti- 
mate to  the  magical^  we  may  imagine  that  haruspicial  practices  soon 
followed."  "  The  representative  character  of  the  lot  has  failed,  for  its 
design  has  been  superseded."  *'  The  attentive  reader  of  the  Arcana 
will  discover  a  difference  between  the  significatives  derived  by  the 
Jews  from  the  Most  Ancient  Church  through  the  collection  of  cor- 
respondences made  by  the  Church  Enoch,  and  those  things  which  were 
subsequently  made  representative  from  the  fact  that  they  had  be- 
come esteemed  of  especial  sanctity  by  the  posterity  of  Jacob — such 
as  sacrifices,  which  were  first  used  in  worship  by  the  church  named 
from  Heber."  "  Any  one  can  see  that  the  lot,  like  sacrifices,  would  be 
unacceptable  to  God,  because  his  love  towards  men  is  such  that  he 
desires  them  to  be  His  temples,  and  that  their  paths  should  be  illumi- 
nated by  spiritual  light,  outshining  from  Himself  within." 

If  all  men  had  continued  like  those  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  we 
should  have  had  no  articulate  language,  no  written  Word,  no  separate 
priesthood.  The  Incarnation  of  Deity  itself  would  have  been  un- 
necessary. But  they  declined  from  their  high  estate  and  other  means 
of  instruction  were  furnished.  Had  they  descended  no  farther  than 
the  Ancient  Church,  the  Ancient  Word  would  have  sufficed.  But 
there  was  yet  a  lower  path  down  the  vale,  and  a  new  Word  was  pro- 
vided. Magical  practices  arose  from  the  perversion  of  correspondenr 
ceSf  and  yet  Omniscience  framed  this  latter  as  well  as  the  former 
Word  according  to  the  principles  of  that  science.  Sacrifices  were 
not  employed  in  the  beginning,  but  both  they  and  the  lot  were  at 
length  enjoined  on  the  Jews,  and  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
their  ritual  as  written  enures  to  all  future  generations.  And  shall 
we  never  have  done  repeating,  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  originally 
good,  and  which  may  be  again,  according  to  circumstances,  is»  in  it* 
self  no  sufficient  argument  against  its  proper  use. 
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Withoat  doubt,  reason  should  be  employed  wherever  it  is  availa- 
ble.  But  where  it  has  been  beclouded  by  evils,  inherited  and  appro- 
priated, of  the  individual  or  his  predecessors,  or  both,  and  no  longer 
serves  to  lighten  the  path  before  him — while  yet  to  go  forward  is 
necessary— does  it  not  show  a  reverent  and  proper  disposition  to  ac- 
cept of  such  indications  of  the  Divine  Will  as  are  placed  within  his 
reach,  although  they  be  **  external  to  themselves,**  rather  than  do  no- 
thing. And  should  not  we  be  grateful  that  the  Benevolent  Parent, 
**  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works,**  has  followed  His 
children  in  their  wanderings,  and  accommodates  His  precepts  to 
their  altered  state  7  That,  like  a  wise  physician,  He  adapts  his  reme- 
dies to  their  diseases,  if,  peradventure,  they  may  at  length  return  to 
the  light,  and  become,  once  more,  what  He  has  ever  desired  they 
should  be,  fit  Temples  for  His  Holy  Spirit.  But  who  that  looks 
around  and  sees  a  world  weltering  in  sin  and  misery,  needs  to  be  re- 
minded how  far  they  still  are  from  the  desired  goal  ? 

Delta  does  not  deny  that  the  lot  was  in  use  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  that  in  several  instances  by  Divine  command.  But  he  would 
forestal  the  natural  inference  from  this  fact  by  urging  the  extremely 
low  and  external  state  of  that  nation,  which  placed  them,  spiritually, 
at  the  very  Nadir  of  humanity.  Bad  as  they  were,  however,  they 
could  represent  a  church.  They  could  enact  ceremonials,  and  yield 
obedience  to  commands  which  required  the  performance  of  some  out- 
ward act,  and  the  former  might  be  representative,  and  the  latter 
significative  of  truths^  though  themselves  might  be  ignorant  of  the 
iact. 

Nor  was  any  thing  enjoined  them  which  was  not  thus  representa- 
tive or  significative.     Thus,  of  two  most  important  truths — that  the 
Ix>rd  by  his  secret  Providence  operates  every  thing  in  man's  regene- 
ration ;  and  that  He  disposes  every  thing  as  to  the  states,  conditions, 
^nd  apparent  localities  of  the  heavenly  societies  ;  the  one  behoved  to 
l>e  recognized  by  the  men  of  the  future  New  Church,  the  other  by  the 
c]enizens  of  the  spirit* land.     Now,  the  first  of  these  was  shadowed 
forth  when  Aaron  was  commanded  to  cast  lots  on  the  two  he-goats,  to 
determine  which  of  them  should  be  ofiered  in  sacrifice,  and  which 
^ent  as  a  scape*goat  into  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xvi.  8).   The  other  was 
^signified  by  the  command  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the 
bribes  and  families  of  Israel,  by  lot  (Num.  xxvi.  55)  ;  the  which  was 
c^arried  out  after  its  conquest  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xv.  1 :  xvi.  1,  &c.), 
sind  that  the  Lord  disposes  of  our  states  both  here  and  hereafter,  was 
^Iso  indicated  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  being  borne  in  vision  to  the 
I^nd  of  Israel,  and  being  ordered  to  divide  the  land  by  lot  among  the 
people  and  the  strangers  who  sojourned  among  them. 

Now,  these  things  were  known  to  "  Delta,"  for  in  his  essay  he  has 
expounded  them  better,  and  more  at  large  than  we  have  here.  And 
yet,  although  this  significant  act  is  clearly  to  be  interpreted  in  a  good 
sense  in  all  these  instances,  he  turns  around  immediately  afterwards, 
and  tells  us  that  **  the  real  [and  he  would  have  us  believe  the  only] 
signification  of  casting  lots,  is  to  dissipate  or  disperse  truths  byfalses.^ 
In  proof  of  this  he  adduces  four  passages  of  Scripture,  with  their  spir- 
itual sense,  as  given  by  Swedenborg.     Three  of  these  are  from  \.\i^ 
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Prophets,  and  one  from  the  Gospels.  The  former  are  as  follows: 
•'  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she  went  into  captivity  ;  her  young  chil- 
dren also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the  streets  ;  and  they 
cast  lots  for  her  honorable  men"  (Nahum  iii.  10).  **  In  the  day  that  the 
strangers  carried  away  captive  his  forces,  and  foreigners  entered  into 
his  gates,  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem^  even  .thou  wast  as  one  of 
them"  (Obad  i.  1 1 ).  **  And  they  have  cast  lots  for  my  people**  (Joel  Iii. 
S\.  In  the  first  of  these  the  Prophet  is  denouncing  wo  to  Nineveh^  the 
bloody  Assyrian  capital,  because  of  her  hostility  to  the  people  of  (Sod. 
That  she  should  no  more  escape  retribution  than  did  the  Egjrptian 
city  Amon-No,  whose  infants  and  honorable  men  were  treated  as 
there  described.  In  the  second  it  is  foretold  that  punishment 
shall  also  overtake  Edom  "  because  of  his  violence  against  his  bro- 
ther Jacob,"  and  of  "his  standing  by  while  the  a/ieit  and  the  *fraiilg«f 
carried  him  away  captive,  and  cast  lots  on  the  Holy  City."  Jehovah 
speaks  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  in  the  third  as  follows :  "I  will 
gather  all  nations j  and  will  bring  them  down  into  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  and  will  plead  with  them  there  for  my  people,  and  for  my 
heritage  Israel^  whom  they  have  scattered  among  the  nations,  and 
parted  my  land,  and  they  have  cast  lots  for  my  people."  The  fourth 
instance  was  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
the  spirit  which  actuated  them  needs  no  comment. 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  in  these  particular  instances,  our  author 
declares  that  by  casting  lots  is  signified,  the  dispersion  of  troths  by 
means  of  falses ;  and  we  might  have  inferred  as  much  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  in  all.  In  each  of  them  the  deed  is  perpetrated  by 
the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  who  are  offering  violence  to  bis  church,  and 
its  sacred  truths,  while  they  are  pretending  to  claim  both  as  thdr 
own  property.  But  does  either  or  all  of  them  tend  to  show  thatsneh 
was  the  "original  meaning"  of  this  significant  act.  Should  we  noi 
rather  infer  that  it  was  a  perversion  and  profanation  of  what  in  its 
beginning  was  designed  to  convey  a  far  different  meaning.  And 
does  **  Delta"  require  to  be  informed  that  many,  nay,  most  expressions 
in  Scripture  will  bear  two  senses,  one  of  which  is  the  ybry  opposite  of 
the  other,  or  that  from  the  subject  matter,  or  the  context,  the  intelligent 
reader  may  generally  determine  with  certainty  as  to  which  should  be 
adopted.  {A.  C.  3703,  4816.)  Of  this  he  will  find  many  examples  in 
our  author's  tractate  on  the  Sacred  Scripture,  Nos.  84,  86.» 

Of  this  most  important  canon  of  spiritual  interpretation,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  lost  sight  throughout  the  present  essay.  The 
first  ordaining  minister  of  the  N.  C.  was  appointed  by  lot.  He  de- 
sires to  show  that  this  mode  was  unauthorized,  unlawful,  ineffectual^ 
and,  therefore,  in  its  consequences,  can  impose  no  obligation  on  others. 
He  looks  into  the  pages  of  Swedenborg,  and  finds  that  where  casting 
lots  is  mentioned  in  certain  places  of  Scripture,  he  expounds  it  to 
mean  "the  dissipation  of  truths  by  falses,"  and  then  hastily  concludes 
that  such  is  its  purport  throughout.  This  is  the  nporw  *iratv^os,  the 
primal  error  from  which  all  the  others  take  their  departure,  and 

*  Mr.  Maddy  in  his  late  volume  on  "  Correspondences,'*  has  given  many  other  illastra* 
tions  of  the  same  principle.    See  pp.  36-41. 
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chy  when  once  imbibed,  causes  him  to  look  with  jaundiced  eye 
svery  part  of  the  sacred  record,  where  such  a  proceeding  is  men- 
ed.  But  let  this  rule  be  re-instated  in  its  proper  authority,  and 
r  will  it  operate  7  If  most  expressions  in  Scripture  are  suscepti- 
of  two  opposite  senses,  and  if  this  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  bad 
le,  will  it  not  elsewhere  admit,  nay,  require  a  favorable  interpre- 
3i;if 

Ve  have  already  spoken  of  three  instances  where  the  use  of  the 
ivas  positively  commanded  by  Jehovah.  There  are  others  in 
ch  it  was  permitted  without  the  slightest  hint  of  disapprobation. 
\  cases  of  Jonathan  and  Jonah  are  well  known,  1  Sam.  xiv.  41-2  ; 
.  i.  7.  In  reference  to  the  former,  Swedenborg  says  in  his  adver- 
a  on  Samuel,  "Quod  sortem  jacerent  cum  aliquis  oeprehenderetur 
SOS."  That  when  a  guilty  person  was  to  be  detected,  they  should 
lots.  No  intimation  here  of  any  thing  wrong.  To  this  may  be 
ed  that  of  Achan,  Josh.  vii.  14-18.  For,  though  the  precise  term 
ot  here  used,  commentators  have  generally  believed,  from  the  simi- 
ty  of  the  language  in  other  respects  to  tnat  used  when  Jonathan 
( taken  by  lot,  as  also  that  the  object  was  the  same  on  both  occa- 
s,  that  the  same  means  were  employed.  Israel,  though  victorious 
r  Jericho,  had  fled  before  the  men  of  Ai,  and  Joshua  desponded, 
id  Jehovah  said  to  him,  Israel  hath  sinned.  In  the  morning  ye 
U  be  brought  according  to  your  tribes ;  and  it  shall  be  that  the 
^ — the  family-^-the  household — the  man  which  the  Lord  taketh^  4*^. 
id  Saul  said  unto  the  Lord  Crod  of  Israel^  give  a  perfect  lot. 
irginal  reading,  *  Show  the  innocent.*]  And  Saul  and  Jonathan 
e  taken.  And  Saul  said,  cast  lots  between  me  and  Jonathan  my 
and  Jonathan  was  taken.*' 

*this  be  so,  as  is  generally  received,  there  is  another  passage  of 
pture  on  which  we  woula  briefly  remark,  as  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
.  when  Jehovah  had  assented  to  the  petition  of  Israel  for  a  king, 
pointed  out  to  Samuel  the  Seer^  the  person  whom  he  had  chosen  for 
;  office,  and  the  prophet  proceeded  to  annoint  him,  whereby  *^  be 
une  another  man,"  and  received  the  gifts  suited  to  his  new  func- 
.  Nevertheless,  Samuel  called  the  people  together  to  Mizpeh, 
said,  **  Present  yourselves  before  the  Lord,  by  your  tribes  and  by 
r  thousands.  And  when  Samuel  had  caused  all  the  tribes  of  Is- 
to  come  near,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  family  of  Matri,  and 
I  the  son  of  Kish,  were  successively  taken"  (1  Sam.  chap.  ix.  10.) 
V,  why  betake  themselves  to  the  lot  when  he  had  already  been 
gnated  by  the  Lord,  and  anointed  by  His  prophet  as  the  future 
tain  of  Israel  ?  This  might  be  sufficient  for  Samuel,  whose  spiritual 
I  were  open,  but  it  was  not  enough  for  Saul,  for  he  had  hid  himself 
ir  less  for  the  people.  It  was  therefore  ordered  or  permitted  that 
latter  should  have  their  future  king  discovered  to  them  by  a  me- 
l  more  satisfactory  to  the  whole  nation.  They  doubtless  felt 
Lt  was  afterwards  expressed  by  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  when  he 
,  **  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
he  LordJ**  And  again,  *'  The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease,  and 
etb  between  the  mighty"  (Prov.  xvi.  33,  and  xviii.  18). 

( To  be  continued,) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  iDsert  the  following  from  an  esteemed  brother  at  the  West,  because  we  are  alwip 
happy  to  receive  the  friendly  hints  of  brethren  in  the  Church,  and  because  it  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  adding  a  few  words  on  the  general  subject  to  which  the  writer  alludes, 

M C ,  Feb.  1, 1852. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Incloeed  yoa  have  two  dollars  for  the  current  year  of  the  Repomtoiy.  Mr.  S.,  whon 
sabscription  I  sent  last  year,  is  not  disposed  to  renew ;  the  course  of  the  Repositoij 
the  past  year  has  not  been  attractive  to  novitiates. 

For  myself  I  have  been  highly  interested  in  the  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
Church  order,  though  they  appear  to  have  occupied  too  large  a  spa.oe.  I  cannoi, 
however,  apart  firom  this,  acknowledge  myself  satisfied  with  the  style  of  most  of  the 
articles  on  these  subjects.  Each  party  seems  to  view  but  one  side  of  the  qaestions 
at  issue,  and  to  be  anxious  rather  to  present  their  own  partial  conceptions,  than  to 
develop  those  universal  principles  in  which  truths  of  every  phase  are  seen  to  har- 
monize. Hence  but  little  progress  is  made ;  few  are  satisfied,  and  if  any  are 
silenced,  it  is  because  they  are  weary  of  the  subject,  rather  than  convinced  or  en- 
lightened. Each  party  appears  to  withhold  the  light  from  the  very  jpart  of  its  ^on- 
tion  which  is  earnestly  questioned  by  the  other  side — ^whether  nrom  conscioiii 
weakness  or  distrust  does  not  clearly  appear. 

The  party  of  '*  order*^  are  careful  to  say  very  little  about  the  source  of  their  au- 
thority, or  of  those  grand  principles  of  freedom  of  thought  and  fireedom  of  utteranee 
which  are  supposea  to  conflict  with  their  pretensions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ]^ 
tizans  of  ^*  liberty*^  are  equally  silent  upon  Questions  of  organisation,  subordinatiOD, 
and  authority,  which  are  ^nerally  held  to  he  essential  to  united  and  harmonious  ao- 
tion,  and  when  pressed  with  quotetions  from  Swedenborg,  have  been  fain  to  appetl 
to  other  quotations  from  the  same  authority,  with  scarcefy  an  attempt  to  recondk 
them. 

Now  I  hold  that  such  a  state  of  thines  is  disgraceful,  especiall]^  when  taken  in 
connection  vnth  the  pretensions  of  the  New  Church  to  superior  illumination,  and 
I  do  most  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  this  one-sided  business  may  cease.  Let  none 
presume  to  dogmatize  till  he  can  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  without  evasion  lutf* 
moniously  reconcile  order  vnth  freedom,  the  rights  of  man  with  his  duties,  as  involTsd 
in  this  Question. 

A  slieht  attempt  was  made  to  accomplish  this  in  the  argument  from  analogy 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  Majority  Report  on  this  subject  to  the  Seventh  Anniul 
Meeting  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Association,  which  report  you  were 
pleased  to  notice  in  a  very  favorable  manner.  I  think  that  the  principles  presented 
m  that  report,  if  properly  developed,  vrill  be  found  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  I  am  aware  that  some  portions  of  it  haye 
been  subjected  to  an  unfiftvoraDle  criticism  in  the  (English)  New  Church  Review, 
and  for  some  time  I  contemplated  a  reply,  in  which  I  should  have  shown,  that  in 
the  most  important  matter  of  difference  the  report  was  misunderstood  by  the  ire- 
viewer  ;  but  want  of  time,  and  finally  the  withorawal  of  the  copy  of  the  review  it- 
self, prevented  me. 

However,  should  the  subject  be  pursued  in  the  Repository,  and  should  circum- 
stances favor  me,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  endeavor,  in  a  brief  article,  to  present 
the  matter  anew,  vnth  such  further  explanations  and  developments  as  may  seem  td- 
visahle. 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

R.  H.  M. 

REMARKS. 

We  have  before  taken  occasion  to  express  some  degree  of  surprise  that  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  church  order  in  our  pages  should  have  proved  so  distasteful  to  a 
large  portion  of  our  readers.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  subject  is  intrinsically  import- 
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ant,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  meet  candid  and  serions  consideration  of  everf  member 
of  the  Church.     Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  doubt  that  views  have  been  heid  and  as- 
nrnptions  put  forth,  in  connection  with  this  theme,  whieh  it  was  perfectly  proper  should 
bo  called  in  queation,  and  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Word  and  the  writings.    So  far  as 
ear  own  humble  essays  are  concerned,  this  is  what  we  have  attempted  to  do.    Others  who 
have  shared  in  our  sentiments,  have  ably  seconded  our  efforts,  and  subjected  the  opposite 
fiews  to  a  searching  analysis.    Meantime  we  have  freely  opened  our  pages  to  the  advoeates 
of  the  prevailing  "  order,"  and  given  them  every  opportunity  to  defend  and  confirm  their 
positions.      So  far  no  just  exceptions,  we  think,  can  be  taken  to  our  course.      No  one  can 
object  to  oar  giving  a  fiiir  hearing  to  both  sides  of  all  important  but  disputed  topics.     The 
exception  taken,  however,  by  our  correspondent,  is  not  so  much  to  the  fact  of  the  discus- 
sion as  to  the  modt  in  which  it  has  been  conducted.    Each  party  has  taken  a  om-iided  view 
of  the  matter,  and  aimed  to  present  "its  own  partial  conceptions,  rather  than  to  develop 
those  universal  principles  in  which  truths  of  every  phase  are  seen  to  harmonize."     This 
may  be  so,  but  such  a  process  of  umpirage  is  usually  the  result  of  the  successive  pleadings 
of  the  parties  concerned,  when  each  has  brought  forth  and  set  in  array  the  strong  reasons 
upon  which  its  opinions  are  based.      The  first  object  in  such  a  discussion  is  generally  to 
aaoail  some  established  error  of  faith  or  institution,  and  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  reason- 
ings on  which  it  rests.      This  can  seldom  be  done  without  converting  mild  discussion  into 
oxeited  controversy;   for  there  are  usually  so  many  interests  wrapped  up  in  existing  sys- 
tems, that  the  least  approach  to  an  investigation  awakens  at  once  the  signal  of  alarm,  and 
«      tho  whole  force  of  the  citadel  sallies  forth  to  repel  the  invaders — who  must  be  enemies  of 
i      couse— from  the  consecrated  precincts.      The  self-styled  assailed  can  seldom  see  any  other 
ft     duA  sinister  motives  in  the  assailants,  as  they  are  invidiously  termed,  and  the  hard  mea- 
*t      coie  of  censure  and  reproach  which  they  are  prone  to  deal  out,  no  doubt  tends  very  much 
^     to  awaken  somewhat  of  a  similar  spirit,  and  both  parties  become  more  or  less  blinded  to 
Ibe  real  merits  of  each  other's  positions.    In  this  way  the  spirit  of  charity  is  wounded,  and 
^     tbe  interests  of  truth  for  a  time  suffer.    But  in  the  meanwhile  light  has  been  elicited  from 
^     tbeeoUision  of  views,  and  when  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  has  passed  away,  some  more 
\\    diipassionate  mind  takes  up  the  subject  of  debate  from  a  higher  atand-point,  and  brings  it 
ptoeiady  to  snch  an  issue  as  our  firiend  desiderates  in  the  above  letter. 
Of  the  two  parties  hinted  at  and  designated  by  our  correspondent,  we  should  ourselves  nn- 
rt    <lMbtedly  £all  into  that  of  *<  liberty,**  and  of  this  he  says,  that  the  partisans  are  '*  silent  upon 
^      qoestions  of  organization,  subordination,  and  authority,  which  are  generally  held  to  be  es- 
Matial  to  anited  and  harmonious  action,  and  when  pressed  with  quotations  from  Sweden- 
l>oig,  have  been  fain  to  appeal  to  other  quotations  from  the  same  authority,  with  scarcely  an 
ttleaipt  to  reconcile  them."    Now  to  this  we  have  something  to  offer  by  way  of  reply.    It 
voold  be  strange  indeed  if  we  had  much  to  propound  of  the  nature  of  *'  organization,  sub- 
ordination, and  authority ;"  when  this  is  the  very  rock  on  which,  in  our  view,  the  Church 
^  hem  in  danger  of  splitting,  and  of  which  we  have  been  anxious  to  warn  her.      What 
"fxem  of  external  "  organization,  subordination,  and  authority*'  have  we  to  propose,  when 
^  very  drift  of  all  our  reasonings  has  been  to  show  that  charity  is  itself  an  essentially  or- 
imizing  principle,  and  that  no  man  or  society  can  possibly  be  in  the  genuine  charity  of 
^  Church,  without  being  actually  organized  in  reference  to  every  other  man  and  society 
Uiat  is  under  the  infioenoe  of  the  same  principle.      On  this  head  we  beg  leave  to  introduce 
t  paragraph  from  an  article  of  our  own,  published  under  the  signature  of  "  Eusebins"  in 
tbe  Repository  for  Jan.  1850.    **  Every  society  (in  the  New  Church)  is  to  be  left  iu  the 
foHest  enjoyment  of  its  freedom  in  the  management  of  its  own  concerns.    It  is  responsible  to 
00  power  or  tribunal  save  that  of  the  Lord,  except  just  so  far  as  every  organ  and  member 
of  the  human  body  is  re»ponsible  to  the  whole,  as  being  a  component  part  of  the  whole* 
and  required  to  conspire,  in  its  place  and  office,  to  the  production  of  the  general  unity  of 
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elket  in  the  whole.  So  fkr  ns  one  lire,  in  its  orderly  inflnx,  penradei  and  governs  theciK 
tire  body  of  the  Chnrch,  so  far  there  will  necessarily  be  a  sympatbette  and  reeiproeai  e»* 
working  of  its  multiform  constituents,  all  tending  to  one  paramoirat  resnlt,  and  tttf 
whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  conventions  or  councils,  or  not.  If  the  Divine  iirfhi 
be  rightly  and  adequately  received  by  any  organism,  whether  phjrsieal  or  spiritael,  flM 
will  of  necessity  be  a  consentaneous  action  of  the  several  component  parts,  tendii^  to  Ml 
ruling  end,  just  as  real  and  as  effective  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  voltrntarf  and  m^ 
Mciow  purpose  of  those  parts.  An  associated  religious  body,  i.  e.  a  body  associated  bjdi 
profession  of  the  same  faith,  existing  in  true  order,  may  be  considered  as  having  a  ccrfM> 
/urn  whiah  presides  over  all  its  involuntary  motions,  as  well  as  a  certbntm  that  oontroli  Ai 
voluntary,  arxl  the  functions  of  the  former  are  no  less  conducive  to  the  weal  of  the  vlrii 
than  if  they  were  governed  by  the  direct  conscious  volition  of  the  cerebral  intdHgenoe." 

Now  in  this  we  deem  ourselves  to  have  asserted  a  genuine  principle  of  the  New  Chmli 
and  if  so  it  is  entitled  to  be  Imperative  upon  our  faith,  if  not,  let  its  fallacy  be  shown.  Brt 
it  will  perhaps  be  said  that  though  the  principle  is  correct,  yet  our  inference  from  It b 
unsound — that  an  internal  organization  will  necessarily  ultimate  itself  in  an  external  OM^ 
and  thus  we  shall  of  necessary  consequence  have  essentially  that  visible  chnrch  order  wM 
is  contended  for.  To  this  we  reply,  that  there  can  be  no  end  to  be  answered  by  an  estv* 
nal  organization  except  an  end  ofute,  for  ute  is  what  is  constantly  regarded  bytbe  ehu^ 
ty  of  the  church  as  an  internal  organizing  principle.  And  what  is  the  grand  use  wM 
the  life  of  the  church  incessantly  breathes  after  and  affects?  Is  it  not  the  inoieaaeaiiA 
propagation  of  itself  ?  Is  it  not  the  diffusion  and  multiplication  of  its  trathi  and  gooA(2 
Consequently  whatever  of  associated  or  co-operative  efforts  may  be  requisite  for  this  Ml* 
and  which  shall  not  trench  upon  the  personal  freedom,  or  supersede  the  individaal  aetiflii 
of  each  member,  is  entirely  proper,  expedient,  and  wise.  But  this  ooocessioa  will  aiwi 
no  warrant  for  any  legislative  council  or  Convention.  The  Church  has  nothing  lo  k|ll> 
late  about.  Its  laws  are  all  made  and  have  only  to  be  lived.  The  sole  uses  to  be  atiaJa- 
ed  by  occasional  or  stated  meetings  of  New  Church  men  or  New  Charoh  aooieties  ut 
those  which  respect  the  ordering  o£  its  worship,  the  promotion  of  its  spiritual  life,  and  Iks 
widest  dissemination  of  its  doctrines  as  embodied  in  the  writings  of  the  Church.  The  eist* 
tion  of  a  ministry  is  no  part  of  the  functions  of  such  meetings.  The  ministry  is  eatiiilf 
and  exclusively  the  offspring  of  the  several  societies  composing  the  larger  bodies,  tad 
these  bodies  are  merely  voluntary  assemblages  meeting  from  time  to  time  as  convenisats 
of  locality  may  dictate  without  being  organically  consolidated  into  permanent  ecclesiitfi' 
cal  unions,  analogous  to  the  political  confederacies  which  we  call  States.  The  claim  fls 
the  part  of  conventional  bodies  to  be  the  true  source  of  ministerial  power  can  never  heal* 
lowed  without  at  the  same  time  planting  the  seed  from  which  the  tree  of  hierarchy  vii 
be  sure  to  grow.  The  ministry  is  evermore  prior  to  all  bodies  composed  in  whole  oris 
part  of  ministers.  Whatever,  then,  be  the  use  of  conventions,  it  is  something  apart  Um 
the  creation  of  a  clergy.  But  upon  this  point  we  have  been  sufficiently  explicit  on  fcnaff 
occasions. 

Our  leading  idea  on  organization  will  be  made  still  clearer  by  referring  again  to  tbs 
prototypal  form  and  fabric  of  the  human  body.  What  were  more  strange  or  9tin 
chan  to  imagine  the  different  organs  and  viscera  taking  counsel  together  and  enlsiiflK 
into  a  compact  to  act  in  unison  in  producing  the  normal  effects  of  the  several  funetiooil 
What  is  the  use  of  such  a  compact  when  every  portion  of  the  body  performs  its  office  bf 
virtue  of  its  being  in  the  body  and  governed  by  its  influent  life  ?  So  in  the  spiritual  bodfi 
the  Church.  Every  one  by  living  and  acting  in  his  place  most  perfectly  fulfils  his  mti 
and  works  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  What  other  organization  is  needed  in  the  latMff 
body  any  more  than  in  the  former  ?    Occasional  or  even  stated  meetings  within  their 
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tiin  territorial  limits,  for  oonsaltation  or  ca-operatkm  does  not  amount  to  any  external 
•iganizatioQ  of  the  Church  in  strict  propriety  of  speech. 

They  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  great  benevolent  societies  of  the  ag^,  which  would  be 
Mting  a  strange  part  if  they  were  to  Identify  themselves  with  the  church,  and  maintain 
Aftt  their  organization  was  the  organization  of  the  Church.  All  genuine  New  Church 
■nociations  and  conventions  we  hold  to  be  of  a  similar  character — simply  an  expedient 
fcr  farthering  the  interests  of  the  church  without  aspiring  to  form  an  essential  part  of  its 
aonstitatioQ. 

What  then  means  our  correspondent  by  saying  that  the  *'  partizans  of  liberty  are  silent 
vpcm  questions  of  organization,  subordination,  and  authority.**  What  shall  we  say  about 
them  1  What  is  to  be  organized  ?  What  is  to  be  subordinated,  and  to  what  ?  What  au- 
thority is  to  be  assumed  and  acknowledged  1  Can  he  or  will  he  define  his  drlA  on  these 
points  1 

But  he  intimates  again  that  the  party  in  question  "  when  pressed  with  quotations  from 
Bwedenbnrg  have  been  fain  to  appeal  to  other  quotations  from  the  same  authority,  with 
leareely  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them.**  And  why  should  we  attempt  to  reconcile  them  ? 
What  have  we  to  do  to  assume  the  task  which  devolves  on  our  opponents  ?  We  urge, 
■pOD  the  authority  of  our  great  teacher,  one  grand  fundamental  principle — to  wit,  that 
•fwy  man  of  the  church  is  a  church  in  the  least  form.  This  principle  involves  in  efiect 
the  whole  of  our  positions  on  church  order.  It  is  clear,  deliberate,  distinct,  indubitable. 
Against  it  a  man  may  heap  up  detached  quotations  till  doomsday,  and  what  does  it 
mfull  1  Here  stands  the  inexpugnable  principle,  and  by  this  principle  stand  we.  We  have 
mthiog  to  do  with  quotations  till  the  truth  of  this  principle  is  denied  and  its  fallacy  shown. 
8i»  long  as  the  principle  remains  unshaken,  we  know  that  no  quotation,  rightly  construed, 
ean  countervail  it.  If  there  appears  to  be  a  literal  conflict  that  is  the  concern  of  our  op- 
ponents, and  not  ours.  We  recognize  no  conflict,  no  discrepancy.  In  our  view  all  is  con- 
nstent  and  harmonious.  On  this  ground  we  await  calmly  the  result.  Hitherto  there  has 
beetk  the  most  careful  shunning  of  contact  with  the  principle  above  stated.  The  writers 
on  the  other  side  have  played  around  and  around  it,  but  have  never  ventured  directly  to 
aneoonter  it.  What  wonder  that  so  little  progress  is  made  in  the  discussion  when  our 
main  averment  is  left  argumentatively  untouched,  and  merely  a  host  of  quotatious,  like 
those  aecomolated  by  Mr.  Cabell  in  reply  to  A.  W.,  are  arrayed  against  it  ?  To  the  force 
of  all  inch  quotationa  we  are  utterly  insensible  so  long  as  the  central  fortress  of  oar 
Basoning  is  winked  oat  of  si^t. 

To  the  judgment  of  oitr  readers  then,  we  submit  whether  the  intimations  of  our  corr^- 
poodent  are  well  founded.  The  discussion  has,  indeed,  in  a  sense  been  one-sided,  for  on 
oar  part  it  has  been  what  we  deem  the  advocacy  of  the  side  of  truth  against  the  side  of 
«iior,  and  in  this  controversy  we  do  not  care  to  be  found  on  both  sides.  It  were  a  siugu- 
ht  impaCBtioii  to  hava  cast  upon  Luther  and  his  compeers  that  in  exposing  the  abomi- 
Bstions  of  Popery  that  ttey  took  entirely  a  ont'tided  view  of  the  subject.  They  would  nn- 
doobtediy  at  once  have  owned  to  the  charge  while  they  greatly  wondered  at  it.  If  it  be 
asid  that  our  positions  are  too  sweeping,  that  we  would  abolish  what  is  good  as 
wall  as  what  is  evil  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  we  can  only  say  that  we  would  be 
pntofal  for  speciflcationa  on  this  head.  We  would  not  abolish  meetings  nor  ministries. 
We  would  not  dispense  with  order  nor  fbrm.  But  we  would  plead  for  true  order  and 
troe  form — for  right  meetings  and  right  ministries — and  what  these  are  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  those  hitherto  established  cannot  but  be  gathered  from  the  dtid  of  what  we  have 
so  abundantly  said  on  the  subject.  Should  there,  however,  be  any  point  on  which  we 
fonld  be  desired  to  speak  more  explieidy,  we  ahall  be  happy  to  reipond  when  the  de- 
siderata m  is  indicated* 
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LETTER  FROM  A  CLERGYMAN. 

The  following  is  from  a  young  clergyman  of  the  orthodox  ranks  in  New  Englaud,  whan 
mind,  it  is  evident,  is  anxiously  craving  more  solid  food  than  it  finds  in  the  creeds  of 
Geneva,  or  Westminster,  or  Cambridge.  The  present  letter  was  preceded  by  another,  ia 
which  the  writer  says :  **  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you  an  inquiry.  It  is  cod* 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  Canon  or  the  origin  of  our  sacred  books — the  Bible.  Froa 
your  opportunities  of  research,  and  from  your  candor  and  reverence  for  God  and  truth, I 
should  attach  great  weight  to  your  opinion  on  the  following  questions:  1st.  Is  there tsy 
such  inspiration  to  be  attached  to  the  writings  of  Moses  as  is  claimed  by  our  orthodox 
divines?  2dly.  If  not,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  prophetic  power  exhibited  in  ths 
XVth  chapter  of  Genesis  and  elsewhere  ?  I  know  that  these  questions  open  the  whole 
subject  of  Inspiration.  If  it  should  not  be  in  your  power  at  present  to  write,  I  would  not 
urge  it.  (But)  the  explanation  of  the  simple  phrase,  *And  the  Lord  said,'  woukl  bs 
worth  ingots  of  gold  to  those  who  are  seeking  for  light  on  the  great  theme  of  Divine  oon- 
munication  to  the  fallen  sons  of  man.  I  have  read  your  work  on  the  Resurrection  with 
great  interest,  and  with  increasing  conviction  of  its  worth.  I  think  you  have  been  sligh^ 
ed  and  wronged  by  your  brethren,  who  may  have  withdrawn  their  sympathy,  because  of 
the  nature  and  range  of  your  inquiries.  I  should  like  much  to  receive  a  libt  of  your  works, 
and  a  mention  of  those  of  Swedenborg  to  which  you  have  added  notes.  P.  S.  If  your  sa- 
gagements  are  such  at  present  as  makes  the  fulfilment  of  my  request  a  burden,  couUl  yos 
not  direct  me  to  some  author  who  discusses  with  fairness  and  ability  the  sources  of  the 
style  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  their  claims  to  special  Divine  teaching.  I  have  lesd 
Morell  with  pleasure  and  profit.  I  was  surprised  at  some  statements  on  this  point,  by 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis." 

To  this  letter  an  answer  was  returned,  to  which  the  present  is  a  reply.  Other  lettsit 
on  both  sides  will  probably  follow. 

L ,  Feb.  11,  1852. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — Your  interesting  letter  came  to-day,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  Pe^ 
hape  I  ought  not  to  have  left  you  to  inquire,  ^'  Are  ^ou  a  clergyman  V^  But  havmi 
ceated  to  regard  with  much  interest  the  incidental  position  of  any  one,  and  my  own  with 
none,  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  am  the  religious  teacher  of  the  Congregational  Church  m 

L ;  am  son-in-uiw  of  Rev.  Dr.  H ,  once  of  A ,  and  nave  occasionally  coo- 

tributed  to  the  Theological  Publications  of  our  sect.  *'  Thoughts  on  the  Atonement, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Views  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,"  were  mine  vmen  I  wrote  them  in 
the  July  No.  of  the  Biblical  Repository  of  lo49.  And  with  a  modification  which 
does  not  affect  their  substance,  but  would  materially  expand  a  portion  of  the  piece, 
I  have  as  yet  no  other  view.  A  sermon  in  the  National  Preacher  of  1849,  entiUed 
the  ^*  Revealing  Process,"  will  convince  you  that  I  am  disposed  to  look  at  that  grest 
occurrence  calied  the  Judgment  in  the  Lght  of  constitutional  laws,  rather  than  nfi' 
der  the  aspect  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  costume.  For  want  of  something  better  tji 
hand,  and  with  a  sense  of  its  deficiency  as  to  any  strict  philosophical  accuracy,  I 
send  you  a  little  matter  spoken  in  the  nttsfield  Cemetery. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  our  prevailing  thedof^ 
cal  systems.  It  is  not  so  much  oy  their  positive  errors,  as  by  tneir  deficiency  and 
their  distortion  and  disproportionate  projection  of  minor  points  that  I  am  pained. 
The  intuitive  nature,  and  the  whole  sphere  of  its  responses,  are  passed  bj  in  thflir 
recognitions  of  humanity  and  its  thirsts.  Hence,  as  appertains  to  mental  philosa- 
phy,  I  have  gained  much  from  Coleridge,  and  more  from  Morell.  Still,  as  to  the 
great  questions  that  appertain  to  the  soul^s  futurity,  '^  It  doth  not  yet  appear  to  me 
with  the  distinctness  (which  I  must  beUeve  the  Father  of  lights  vouchsafes  to  many) 
what  we  shall  be." 

For  the  actual  sources  of  strength  to  the  will  in  its  conflicts  with  temptation,  I  still 
inouire,  both  for  myself  and  for  those  I  teach,  with  earnestness. 

The  letter  of  the  Bible  troubles  me  often.     Between  what  is  Hebraistic,  what 
costume,  and  what  eternal  yerity,  I  cannot  always  decide.    Hence  my  interrogatories 
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to  yoa  respecting  the  ttf us  loauendi  and  the  law  of  inspiration  in  the  ancient  and 
nmd  booD  of  me  canon.  I  knew  that  joa  had  embraced  some  of  the  yiews  of 
Swedenbor^.  But  of  coarse  I  judse  of  no  man  or  system  by  a  name.  I  haye  read 
with  much  mterest  Wilkinson^s  Lito  of  the  Swedish  Seer.  1  reoeiyed  intense  quick- 
ening and  no  little  expansion  of  soul  from  his  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  God, 
written,  he  says,  before  his  illumination.  This  is  to  me  his  masterpiece.  I  haye 
read  his  Heayen  &  Hell,  and  find  no  fault  with  his  conyiction  that  the  endless  life 
takes  the  form  and  direction  of  the  strongest  natural  affinity  of  the  soul.  I  account 
for  his  pictures  on  the  ground  of  his  yiy3  sensibility  and  an  abnormal  imagination, 
bat  I  haye  supnosed  him  open  to  the  criticisms  of  R.  W.  £mer8on  in  his  *^  lUpresen- 
tatiye  Men.*'  I  own  his  *^  Christian  Theology,"  but  I  haye  yet  not  been  impressed  by 
it.  I  haye  (and  they  haye  dwelt  amongst  uo)  most  intelligent  friends  who  naye  em- 
braced his  yiews.  I  could  state  to  you  with  some  fullness,  if  not  with  precision, 
what  yiews  I  entertain  on  the  cardinal  reyealed  doctrines.  But  I  dare  not  weary 
yoo.  As  it  is  I  feel  that  I  am  trespassing.  I  dare  not  giye  up  the  New  Testament 
as  my  authoratiye  guide.  It  is  to  me  as  Crod.  And  yet,  as  hell  is  a  fearful,  awful 
thing,  its  occasions^  words  of  yengeance  pain  my  soul,  and  the  unbroken  solemnity 
of  the  Redeemer's  life  and  death  is  oppressiye.  Still  I  loye  and  adore  them.  He  is 
my  all  in  all.  At  this  moment  may  fie  forgiye  me  if  in  aught  that  I  haye  written  I 
haye  erred.  I  would  not  injure  Him  or  His  cause.  But  I  long  for  some  explanations 
of  His  words,  and  of  Paul's  Epistles.  Those  arguments  are  written  eyidently  to 
Jews  or  Pagans.  They  are  to  tnem  ad  homines.  They  are  like  special  pleas.  Thej 
are  clothed  in  the  mode  of  thought  preyalent  at  the  day.  And  to  separate  what  is 
local  and  temporary  fr^m  what  is  permanent  and  uniyersal,  is  no  easy  matter.  No 
doubt  it  can  be  done  and  will  be  done.  No  doubt  there  is  a  principle  of  interpre- 
tation, founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  opinions,  phraseology,  habits  of  the  pnmi- 
tiye  eras — or  on  some  clearer  discernment  of  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  human 
soul,  which  will  throw  great  Ught  on  the  reyealed  Scriptures  and  the  unreyealed 
future.  But  where  is  Die  man  that  has  stated  it  ?  You  may  haye  found  him. 
Tou  may  be  in  possession  of  the  ycry  secret  for  which  I  seek ;  if  so,  can  you  do  a 
better  seryice  (I  know  you  cannot  find  a  higher  pleasure)  than  to  communicate  to 
yours,  yery  sincerely,  &c. 

P.  S. — Do  you  belieye  in  the  possibility  of  illumination,  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
Acuities  of  the  mind  from  the  great  centre  of  light — an  illumination  which  is  more 
than  or  different  from  regeneration  as  usually  understood  :  or  the  effectual  calling  of 
the  catechism  ?    For  your  "  Statement  of  Reasons"  I  shall  be  grateful. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Course  or  Creation.      By  John  Anderson,   D.  *D.,  vnth  a  Glossary  of  Sci- 
entific Terms.    Cincinnati :  Wm.  H.  Moore.    1851.    12mo.  pp.  384. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  popularize  the  leading  results  of  modem  Geology, 
and  to  demonstrate  their  bearing  upon  the  influences  of  religion.      The   field  frmn 
whieh  he  mainly  draws  his  facts  is  somewhat  contracted  of  design,  being  princi- 
pally confined  to  Scotland  and  England,  though  touching  cursorily  upon  France 
and  Switierland.    It  has  the  merit  of  taking  the  reader  along  from  the  rudimentary 
facts  of  the  science  to  its  more  matured  stages,  instead  of  confounding  him  at  the 
(Nitset  with  technicalities  of  which  he  knovrs  nothing.    In  the  course  of  the  work  he 
treats  yery  fully  of  the  diffiarent  theories  of  organic  life,  especially  the  speculations 
of  the  "Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"--of  analogical  order,  physical 
and  moral— of  progression— of  the  extinction  and  re-creation  of  organic  life— of 
time,  and  the  geological  epochs— of  the  reconcilableness  of  the  facts  of  geology  with 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  yarious  other  topics  of  commanding  inter- 
est with  the  reli^oos  naturalist,  who  would  fain  satisfy  himself  of  the  perfect  hai^ 
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mony  of  science  with  an  enlightened  faith.  We  conld  not  endorse  all  his  ecmdu- 
sions,  but  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  point  oat  the  work  to  the  tmth-loying  inqniier 
of  ereiyname. 


^^^^^^t^tl^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^S^^^ 


EDITORIAL   ITEMS, 


The  last  No,  (zxi.)  of  0.  A.  Brownson's  Qnarterly  Reriow  Unnohes  forth  a  terrible 
tirade  against  Protestantism,  of  which  ttie  following  are  some  of  the  choice  specimens. 
The  Editor,  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  thoagh  reared  a  Protestant,  and  having  beenbf 
tarns  a  Calvinist,  Universalist,  Infidel,  and  Unitarian,  has  finally  brought  up  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  Roman  Cbnrch,  and  become  its  fiercest  champion  in  this  country.     **  Protes- 
tantism, is,  no  doubt,  a  heresy,  but  all  heresy  is  at  best  only  inohoata  heathenism,  and 
needs  only  time  and  freedom  to  become  fully  developed  heathenism  ;    for  it  is  the  asser- 
tion of  the  natural  against  the  supernatural,  the  secular  against  the  spiritual,  the  hnmsn 
against  the  divine.     Protestantism  is  civilized  heathenism,  in  its  natural  form.       .    .    • 
Protestantism,  whatever  its  pretensions,  is  really  heathenism,  and  nothing  else.     .    .   . 
It  is  always  folly  to  talk  or  reason  of  Protestants,  taken  as  a  body,  as  if  they  had  religion, 
or  cared  a  pin's  head  for  religion  oi  any  sort.     Set  them  down  always  as  modem  hea- 
thens, and  go  and  preach  to  them  as  the  Fathers  did  to  tho  Gentiles,  or  you  will  never 
touch  them.    .     .     .     The  great  error  into  which  we  fall  is  that  of  considering  Protes- 
tantism as  a  form  of  religion,  and  adhered  to  from  religious  motives.      If  such  was  STer 
the  case,  it  is  not  now.     With  here  and  there  an  individual  exception,  Protestants  co&fti' 
tnte  not  a  religions,  but  a  political  and  social  party,  and  what  they  say  in  reference  to 
religion  is  said  only  in  fur^eranoe  of  their  secular  movements  or  desires,  whether  thef 
themselves  are  distinctly  conscious  that  it  is  so  or  not.    "We  do  it  too  much  honor  wfaea 
we  condescend  to  dispute  with  it  as  a  form  of  religious  error.    .     .     .    We  tell  our  read- 
ers again  and  again,  that  the  theological  matters  discussed  between  Protestants  and  at 
ars  not  the  real  questions  at  issue.     They  care  nothing,  as  a  body,  for  doctrines.    Tbej 
have  no  doctrines  that  they  cannot  gfive  up  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  necessary  to  seeara 
their  secular  success.     The  whole  question  turns  on  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  tho 
Church,  as  the  means  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.**     What  csa 
be  more  amusing  than  to  hear  Protestantism  condemned  as  virtual  heathenism,  and  sa 
opposed  to  Romanism  as  is  the  secular  to  the  spiritual.     Rome  a  great  conservative  spi* 
ritual  power  !      Look  at  the  throne  (1)  of  the  Pope  upheld  by  standing  armies,  and  hir 
court  perhaps  the  most  corrupt  in  Europe  ! 


OBITUARY. 

No  public  notice  has  yet  been  taken  of  the  death  of  Maroasxt  Bailkt,  who  died  at  A# 
house  of  her  brother-in-law,  John  H.  James,  of  Urbana  on  the  2'2d  May,  1851,  and  soma 
memorial  of  it  is  yet  due  to  her  excellent  character,  and  to  the  wide  circle  of  her  friends- 
She  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  Bailey  of 
Philadelphia,  who  was  probably  the  first  person  in  America  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  tha 
New  Church,  as  he  was  the  first  to  contribute  to  their  difi'usion  by  publishing  several  of  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  and  among  others,  the  True  Christian  Religion.  The  daughter  was 
born  as  it  were  in  the  New  Church,  lived  a  winning  example  of  the  benign  formation  which 
the  afiections  take  under  its  doctrines  and  a  conforming  life  of  purity.  Religion  cast  no 
gloom  on  her  path,  but  served  to  inspire  serenity  within,  and  to  difiuse  cheerfulness  around 
her.  For  more  than  eight  years  she  had  sufiered  from  partial  paralysis,  and  her  long  con- 
tinued paina  were  endured  with  admirable  composure.  Her  mind  throughout  wascahni 
vigorous  and  clear,  directed  by  turns  to  the  society  of  friends  and  to  her  most  constant  books^ 
in  patient  waiting  on  the  long  deferred  consummation  of  her  life  here.  Her  interment  wai 
made  the  occasion  of  consecrating  to  the  dead  a  new  Rural  Cemetery  in  the  vioinilf<^ 
Uibaaa^aad  them  she  was  buried  at  noon  on  the  d4tbb 
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ARTICLE    I. 


SERMON, 

BT  THE  LATE  REV.  SAMUEL  WORCESTER. 

'*  Then  He  opened  their  understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the  ScriiUures.*'— 
Lake  xxiv.  45. 

The  spiritual  world  is  so  distinct  from  the  natural  world,  and  spirit- 
ual things  are  so  distinct  and  different  from  natural  things,  that  a 
man's  having  a  good  knowledge  of  the  natural  world  and  of  natural 
life,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  world  and  of  spiritual  life.  Indeed,  it  has  long  been  very 
common  for  the  most  learned  in  natural  things,  to  be  the  most  ignorant 
in  spiritual  things. 

Men  are,  however,  required  to  know  spiritual  things  and  to  live 
spiritual  lives,  while  they  are  in  this  world  ;  and,  if  knowing  natural 
things  does  not  make  us  know  spiritual  things,  it  is  plain  that  some 
mode  for  acquiring  spiritual  knowledge  must  be  resorted  to,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  modes  that  are  commonly  adopted.  And  this  is  the 
more  evident  from  the  fact,  that  even  those  who  devote  themselves 
most  to  the  study  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  do  not 
at  all  agree  as  to  the  spiritual  instruction  which  the  Scriptures  give. 
Their  understandings  are  opened  only  far  enough  to  enable  them  to 
know  the  letter  which  killetb, — not  far  enough  to  enable  them  to  know 
the  spirit  which  giveth  life. 

It  has,  however,  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  known  at  this  day  the 
means  by  which  men  may  have  their  understandings  so  opened,  that 
they  can  understand  both  natural  and  spiritual  things  at  the  same 
time  ;  so  that  they  can  know  the  Lord,  and  the  things  of  heaven  and 
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of  hell,  and  of  their  own  minds,  as  well  as  they  can  know  the  things  of 
the  natural  world.  And  it  is  now  made  manifest,  that  to  understand 
these  spiritual  things,  our  understandings  must  be  so  opened  that  we 
can  see  all  these  things  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  was  known  to  the  apostles  who  had  their  understandings  open- 
ed, and  to  some  others  in  later  times,  that  the  understanding  of  man 
does  not  consist  of  merely  those  faculties  by  which  he  knows  worldly 
things.  There  are  higher  or  more  interior  faculties  or  degrees  of  the 
human  understanding,  which  are  adapted  to  the  knowledge  or  know- 
ing of  spiritual  things,  as  the  lower  or  more  exterior  faculties  are 
adapted  to  the  knowing  of  natural  things.  At  the  present  day,  very 
few  men  are  aware  that  they  have  these  interior  faculties  of  under- 
standing, which  must  be  opened  in  order  that  they  may  understand 
the  Scriptures.  They  do  not  desire  to  know  spiritual  truths,  and 
therefore  those  mental  faculties  are  closed,  by  which  alone  such 
things  can  be  known. 

But  there  is  very  full  information  now  given  as  to  the  proper  man- 
ner, and  the  only  mode,  by  which  these  faculties  can  be  opened,  de- 
veloped, and  brought  into  exercise ;  and  those  who  will  know  any- 
thing on  this  subject,  must  read  the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 

"With  every  one  who  desires  to  become  better  than  he  is, — who  is 
in  any  degree  willing  to  be  taught  the  way  of  life,  that  he  may  walk 
in  that  way^ — there  is  some  opening  of  the  understanding,  giving  him 
some  capacity  for  understanding  spiritual  truths  ;  and  to  such  only 
should  our  teaching  be  addressed,  because  they  are  the  only  persons 
who  can  be  profited  by  it.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  gratify  the  cu- 
riosity which  proceeds  from  any  other  love  than  the  love  of  knowing 
what  we  must  do  that  we  may  have  eternal  life.  All  who  have  this 
love,  desire  to  have  their  understandings  opened  that  they  may  under- 
stand the  Scriptures :  for  they  already  know  that  the  words  of  the 
Scriptures  are  the  Lord's  words,  and  that  His  words  are  spirit  and 
life. 

The  Scriptures  teach  very  plainly  and  fully,  even  in  their  literal 
sense,  that  those  who  do  evil  hate  the  light  or  spiritual  truth  ;  and 
that  what  they  are  thus  opposed  to  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
understand  according  to  its  proper  meaning. 

This  shows  that  in  order  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  it  is  neces- 
sary first  of  all,  to  have  a  disposition  to  shun  such  sins  as  we  know, 
and  to  learn  the  truths  of  the  Word  for  the  sake  of  knowing  our  duty 
more  fully,  that  we  may  do  it  more  perfectly. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  Word  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive 
heavenly  wisdom  from  it,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  we  should 
also  have  a  right  view  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is  written. 
While  we  regard  it  as  written  like  human  compositions,  and  apply  to 
it  the  same  principles  of  interpretation,  we  cannot  have  our  under- 
standings so  opened  as  to  receive  its  interior  and  heavenly  truths  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Scriptures,  when  thus  interpreted,  is  only 
a  description  or  record  of  worldly  things  and  gives  no  spiritual  in- 
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struction  :  only  a  very  small  part  of  it  teaches  anything  concerning 
the  Lord,  heaven,  hell,  and  preparation  in  this  life  for  the  life  to  come. 

The  new  doctrines  which  are  now  revealed  as  the  Heavenly  Doc- 
trines of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  which  arc  to  be  received  by  the 
New  Church  which  the  Lord  is  beginning  to  establish,  are  derived 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  is  al- 
most wholly  unknown  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  writings  of  this 
New  Church. 

In  order  to  be  prepared  to  understand  how  the  Word  or  Sacred 
Scripture  is  WTitten,  we  need  first  to  have  an  acknowledgment  that 
it  is  the  Word  of  the  Lord, — that  it  consists  of  divine  truths.  And 
we  must  extend  this  idea  so  far  as  to  admit  that  what  the  Lord  says 
must  express  the  Lord's  thoughts,  and  that  His  thoughts  are  not  limit- 
ed in  their  meaning  or  extension,  like  man's  ;  but  that  His  thoughts, 
expressed  in  words  dictated  b}'  him,  must  have  an  infinite  fulness  of 
meaning.  They  must  contain  every  degree  of  wisdom  from  highest 
to  lowest,  [n  whatever  forms  or  language  they  may  be  expressed, 
every  expression  must  contain  infinite  degrees  of  wiscfom;  and  what 
is  not  brought  forth  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  expressions,  must  be 
contained  in  interior  or  higher  senses  of  the  expressions.  Those  who 
can  think  thus  highly  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  are  willing  to  do 
whatever  they  can  see  that  the  Scriptures  teach,  are  prepared  to 
learn  how  the  Scriptures  are  written. 

The  doctrine  of  the  New  Church  on  this  subject  teaches  that  the 
Word  is  written  by  Correspondences.  This  requires  explanation, 
and  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  explain  it. 

Thoughts  are  spiritual  things;  it  is  the  mind  or  spirit  that  thinks. 
Words  are  natural  things ;  the  body  or  natural  part  of  man  utters 
words  ;  and  the  words  are  expressed  in  the  natural  world,  while  the 
simple  thoughts  are  in  the  spiritual  world. 

Now  consider  what  is  the  relation  and  connexion  between  thoughts 
and  words.  Thoughts  are  spiritual ;  words  are  natural ;  but  the 
thoughts  are  the  causes  of  the  words ;  the  words  exist  from  the 
thoughts,  and  are  the  external  impressions  or  manifestations  of  the 
thoughts. 

In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  relation  between  an  idea  or 
thought,  and  a  word  by  which  that  thought  is  expressed,  is  that  of  a 
s$piritual  cause  to  a  natural  effect.  The  thought  is  a  spiritual  cause 
producing  a  word  as  its  natural  effect. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  there  is  the  same  relation 
between  a  man's  volitions,  affections,  wishes,  or  feelings,  and  his  ac- 
tions or  doings.  He  does  what  he  wills.  His  willing  is  the  work  of 
his  mind  or  spirit ;  his  doing  or  action  is  the  work  of  his  natural 
part  or  body.  The  willing  is  the  spiritual  cause  ;  the  doing  is  the 
natural  effect. 

When  one  thing  is  spiritual,  as  a  thought  or  a  volition,  and  it  pro- 
duces a  natural  thing,  as  a  word  or  an  action,  we  say  that  the  two 
things  coiTCspond.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  are  similar,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term.     How  very  dissimilar,  how  distinct  in  character, 
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bow  unlike,  how  very  different  in  their  essential  composition,  are 
thoughts  and  words:  yet  thoughts  are  the  causes  of  words;  and 
thoughts  in  the  world  of  mind,  answer  the  purposes  of  words  in  the 
natural  world.  We  say  therefore  that  they  correspond  the  one  to  the 
other. 

Let  us  next  say  that  every  natural  thing  is  the  effect  of  some  spi- 
ritual cause.  The  spiritual  world  is  within  the  natural,  as  a  soui 
within  a  body :  and,  as  the  body  acts  from,  or  is  actuated  by,  the 
soul,  so  all  things  of  this  natural  world  act  from,  or  are  actuated  by, 
the  spiritual  things  to  which  they  correspond.  The  sun,  the  earth, 
every  particular  of  the  earth,  all  vegetables,  and  all  animals,  are 
productions  in  the  natural  world  from  causes  in  the  spiritual  world ; 
and  the  relation  of  each  thing  in  this  world  to  its  spiritual  cause  is 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

There  was  a  time,  long  ago,  when  men  understood  the  correspond- 
ence between  natural  things  and  spiritual.  Their  understandings 
were  so  opened,  that  when  any  natural  object,  or  any  natural  opera- 
tion, was  seen  or  spoken  of,  they  knew  the  spiritual  object  or  operation 
which  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  to  which  it  corresponded.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  age  had  not  their  hearts  and  their  thoughts  set  on  natural 
things,  like  men  at  this  day ;  but  whenever  any  natural  object  or 
operation  was  presented  to  them,  they  saw  and  attended  to  the  spi- 
ritual cause  of  it.  In  their  conversation  and  writings  they  described 
heavenly  things  by  worldly  things ;  but  they  cared  only  for  the  hea- 
venly things. 

The  whole  Sacred  Scriptures  is  written  in  this  manner,  and  with 
infinite  perfection  in  its  composition.  Being  written  in  this  manner, 
it  has  other  senses  besides  the  literal  sense.  The  literal  sense  relates 
principally  to  natural  things ;  the  higher  senses  relate  wholly  to 
spiritual  and  heavenly  things.  This  may  be  best  illustrated  by  some 
examples. 

In  the  literal  sense  we  read  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  Every  part  of  this  account  has  a  spiritual  meaning,  in  which 
is  described  the  manner  in  which  men  are  spiritually  created,  or  re- 
generated. So  in  other  parts  of  the  Word,  the  same  work  of  regen- 
erating man  is  described  by  the  terms,  creating,  making,  smd  forming. 

We  also  read  that  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  Egypt,  were  led  out 
of  Egypt  and  through  the  wilderness,  and  brought  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.  In  the  spiritual  sense  this  describes  man's  remaining  for  a 
period  in  a  natural  worldly  state  of  mind,  and  his  being  led  out  of 
this  state,  and  through  many  spiritual  temptations,  into  a  spiritual 
or  heavenly  state  of  mind.  This  spiritual  state  is  meant  by  the  land 
of  Canaan.  But  after  man  comes  into  this  state,  he  has  much  spi- 
ritual warfare  with  his  natural  evil  and  false  principles  ;  and  this  is 
represented  by  the  wars  of  the  Israelites. 

It  is  in  sonie  degree  apparent  to  men,  even  at  this  day,  that  the 
parables  recorded  in  the  Word  have  a  spiritual  sense  within  the 
literal.  Now,  most  of  these  parables  are  in  the  form  of  narrative  or 
history ;  and  if  they  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
history  in  the  Scriptures  may  have  such  an  internal  sense. 
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In  like  manner  every  miracle  describes  a  spiritual  miracle.  Open- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  blind,  corresponds  to  opening  man*s  anderstand- 
ing,  that  he  may  understand  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Scriptures. 
Curing  every  disease  of  the  body,  corresponds  to  curing  every  disease 
of  the  soul.  Raising  the  dead  corresponds  to  giving  spiritual  life  to 
those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 

The  prophecies,  which  literally  relate  to  worldly  events,  have  res- 
pect internally  to  things  done  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  in  the  minds 
of  men.  And  throughout  the  whole  Word,  the  natural  sense  is  only 
a  covering  or  veil  placed  over  the  spiritual  sense,  which  may  be 
made  transparent  so  as  to  permit  the  internal  light  to  descend,  joist 
in  proportion  as  we  have  our  understandings  opened. 

A  great  part  of  the  narratives  in  the  Word  are  literally  true ;  but 
they  all  have  a  spiritual  meaning ;  and  this  spiritual  sense  is  what 
principally  concerns  us  as  beings  who  are  to  live  in  the  spirituid 
world  forever. 

What  we  have  said  may  receive  some  illustration  from  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  particular  words.  We  will  take 
some  examples  of  which  the  spiritual  meaning  is  not  wholly  lost. 

The  natural  sun  corresponds  to  the  Lord  Himself,  who  is  called  a 
sun  in  the  Scripture.  Natural  light  and  heat  correspond  to  wisdom 
and  love,  which  are  often  called  light  and  heat.  Cold  and  darkness 
signify  the  deprivation  of  love  and  wisdom :  hence  we  speak  of  any 
one  as  cold  in  respect  to  what  he  does  not  love,  and  as  in  darkness 
in  respect  to  what  he  does  not  understand. 

By  water  is  also  meant  truth.  Thus  the  waters  of  life  mean  the 
truths  of  the  Word.  The  like  is  meant  where  the  Lord  says,  **  The 
water  which  I  will  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  eternal  life.** 

By  the  different  kinds  of  natural  food,  the  different  kinds  of  spiritual 
food  are  signified  ;  and  by  all  the  varieties  of  natural  operations,  spi- 
ritual operations  corresponding  to  them  are  signified  in  the  internal 
sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  either  the  literal  sense  or  any  spi- 
ritual sense  of  the  Scriptures  which  men  or  even  angels  can  under- 
stand, comprises  all  the  wisdom  which  the  Scriptures  contain.  The 
truth  or  wisdom  in  the  Scriptures  is  infinite.  They  are  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  :  and,  as  the  words  of  a  man  contain  the  kinds  and  degrees 
of  wisdom  or  truth  which  are  in  his  mind,  so  the  words  of  the  Lord 
contain  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  wisdom  or  truth  which  are  in  the 
Divine  Mind. 

The  literal  sense  of  the  Word  comes  down  to  the  capacities  of 
merely  natural  men.  But  every  one  whose  understanding  is  in  any 
degree  opened  to  understand  the  higher  or  more  interior  truths  of 
the  Word,  sees  that  these  waters  do  not  spring  up  merely  into  the 
present  life — that  they  do  not  flow  merely  in  this  world — that  they 
do  not  nourish  merely  temporal  things ;  but  that  they  are  living 
waters  springing  up  into  everlasting  life ; — waters  flowing  forth 
from  Him  who  is  the  Living  Fountain,  and  giving  drink  to  all  who 
thirst  for  them,  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
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The  few  examples  which  have  been  given  may  serve  to  show  what 
is  meant  by  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  teaches  that 
the  Word  is  written  according  to  the  correspondence  of  natural  things 
with  spiritual ;  and  that,  being  written  in  this  manner,  it  is  adapted 
to  give  to  all  orders  of  men  and  angels  all  the  truth  or  wisdom 
which  they  are  able  to  receive.  Those  who  are  willing  to  know  and 
do  the  truth,  may  now  have  their  understandings  opened  to  under- 
stand the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  learn  from  them  the  very  doctrines 
which  are  believed  by  the  angels  in  heaven.  They  can  easily  learn 
innumerable  things  concerning  the  Lord  and  His  divine  providence; 
concerning  heaven  and  hell  and  the  state  of  men  after  death ;  and 
also  concerning  the  connexion  and  intercourse  between  all  things  of 
the  natural  world  and  the  corresponding  things  of  the  spiritual 
world.  Every  part  of  the  Word,  when  interpreted  in  this  manner, 
gives  instruction  concerning  those  things  which  concern  our  spiritual 
welfare. 

The  writings  of  Swedenborg  explain  the  Scriptures  after  the  man- 
ner now  described ;  and  these  writings  are  the  means  now  furnished 
by  the  Lord  for  opening  the  understandings  of  men  to  understand 
the  Scriptures.  Men  at  this  day  are  not  to  be  enlightened  by  any 
miraculous  operation  on  their  minds ;  but  the  means  of  obtaining 
spiritual  knowledge  are  given  them,  and  they  are  required  to  use 
these  means  as  faithful  disciples.  They  are  to  be  treated  as  free  and 
responsible  agents.  They  can  neglect  or  reject  the  light  that  has 
now  come  into  the  world,  or  they  can  come  to  the  Iight|  have  their 
understandings  opened  to  receive  it,  and  can  walk  in  it.  Only  a  few 
of  those  to  whom  the  truth  is  presented  at  this  day,  have  any  sincere 
affection  for  it.  No  man  having  drunk  old  wine  immediately  desireth 
new,  for  he  saith  that  the  old  is  better.  The  doctrines  which  he  has 
long  believed  and  defended  become  conformed  to  his  ruling  loves, 
and  he  loves  them  as  a  part  of  himselT. 

The  duty  of  those  who  believe  the  heavenly  doctrines  which  are 
now  revealed,  is  to  teach  them  openly,  and  to  live  according  to  them. 
In  this  way  they  will  let  their  light  shine  before  men  ;  they  will  be  a 
city  set  on  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid.  Those  who  have  an  affec- 
tion for  the  light,  will  then  come  to  the  light  and  have  their  under- 
standings opened  to  receive  it ;  but  those  who  love  darkness  rather 
than  light,  will  still  abide  in  darkness. 

When  the  Lord  establishes  a  new  Church  on  the  earth,  only  a  few 
of  those  who  had  received  the  false  doctrines  of  the  former  Church 
can  receive  the  new  doctrines.  The  new  Church  must  be  formed 
principally  among  the  Gentiles.  But  to  all,  the  Spirit  and  the  bride 
say,  Come :  and  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come ;  and  let  him  that 
thirsteth,  come ;  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of 
life  freely. 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  discourse,  so  clearly  setting  forth  the  nature  of  Correspondence^  is 
the  first  of  a  series  which  we  are  permitted  to  publish  from  the  same  source. 
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ARTICLE   II. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  LOT,  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  NEW  CHURCH  MINISTRY. 

No.  n. 

We  come  at  length  to  the  case  of  Matthias,  the  real  and  sole  pre- 
cedent by  which  they  were  guided  who  first  instituted  a  ministry  for 
the  visible  N.  C.  on  earth,  and  against  which  Delta  has  directed  his 
principal  battery. 

And  here  we  have  a  notable  discovery,  viz :  That  the  apostles 
were  altogether  in  the  wrong  when  they  attempted  to  supply  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  defection  of  Judas.  We  say  attempted  ; 
for,  astounding  to  relate,  the  world  has  been  in  a  delusion  on  this 
subject  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  it  is  now  announced  for  the 
first  time  that  they  failed  of  their  purpose,  their  act  being  wholly  void 
from  the  beginning !    Of  this,  however,  presently. 

Delta  thinks  they  erred  for  two  reasons.  First,  The  twelve 
apostles  represented  the  Church  in  general,  and  each  of  them  some 
essential  principle  thereof.  Judas  represented  it  as  it  then  existed 
among  the  Jews.  And  as  the  Jewish  church  had  then  come  to  an 
end,  so  the  representative  character  of  Judas  had  ceased^  and  it  was  a 
thrusting  of  their  own  short-sighted  counsels  among  the  Divine  pur- 
poses  to  attempt  to  supply  his  place.  Such  is  his  first  argument  to 
show  that  men,  who  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  inspired  in  all 
they  said  and  did  on  this  occasion,  were,  after  all,  but  following  the 
suggestions  of  their  own  proprium. 

Now  the  present  writer  does  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  on  this  head 
than  what  is  written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But  as  a  set-ofi*to 
the  above  piece  of  reasoning,  he  will  offer  another,  which  may  go  for 
what  it  is  worth.  The  Twelve  represented  all  things  of  the  church, 
and  each  one  of  them  some  primary  and  universal  principle  thereof. 
But  essential  principles  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  the  church  cannot 
be  perfected,  without  the  presence  and  aid  of  each  and  of  all.  Now 
the  name  of  Judas  is  the  same  with  that  of  Judah,  whose  original 
signification  was  the  celestial  principle  of  Love  to  the  Lord ;  but  this 
being  now  in  a  state  of  utter  perversion  among  the  Jews,  as  such  was 
it  represented  by  Judas.  The  first  part  of  the  divine  annunciation, 
**  The  first  shall  be  last,"  had  come  to  pass.  It  remained  that  a  type 
and  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  counterpart  **  The  last  shall  be  first,** 
should  also  be  given.  The  church  of  the  Jews  by  his  and  their  act 
had  come  to  an  end.  As  a  nation  they  were  doomed :  as  a  people, 
to  be  scattered  into  corners,  and  a  new  church  was  to  be  gathered 
from  the  Gentiles,  to  take  the  place  of  the  former.  The  election  of 
Matthias  not  only  filled  up  their  mystic  number  twelve — which  was 
required  for  other  purposes — but  served  to  assure  them  that  this  or 
some  other  principle  would  be  restored  as  a  new  "gift"  to  this  church, 
and  complete  the  tale  of  those  which  were  necessary  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  its  members. 
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His  other  reason  is  as  follows :  **  The  eleven  remaining  apostles 
immediately  became,  by  their  very  number,  representative  of  the 
state  of  the  church  as  it  was  after  the  Jewish  consummation.  That 
state  was  a  state  of  beginning — ^a  state  of  reception,  and  we  read  in 
Swedenborg  that  eleven  (then  the  number  of  the  apostles)  denotes  a 
state  not  yet  full,  but  a  state  of  reception,  such  as  pertains  to  well 
disposed  children  and  infants'  (^1.  E.  194)."  And  this  he  confirms 
by  the  fact,  that  our  Lord  addresses  the  eleven  as  little  children. 
That  such  is  the  spiritual  signification  of  this  number,  and  an  apt 
description  of  their  then  state  may  readily  be  granted.  But  does  it 
follow  that  such  was  always  to  be  their  state  ?  They  were  like  well- 
disposed  boys  and  girls  ;  and  do  not  such,  when  under  the  special  guar- 
dianship of  Divine  Providence,  advance  in  the  divine  life,  and  grow 
to  the  fulness  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  is  not  the  number 
twelve  as  significant  of  this,  as  eleven  was  of  their  former  condition  t 
That  ^our  Lord  did  not  orally  appoint  a  twelilh  apostle"  makes  noth- 
ing for  Delta,  but  rather  favors  the  present  view.  Did  he  sanction 
the  appointment  as  afterwards  made  by  the  eleven  ?  and  while  they 
did  it  as  q/*  themselves,  was  he  present  and  co-operating  with  them 
by  his  Providence  ? 

We  next  have  a  reflection  on  Peter  for  his  •*  forward  zeal"  on  this 
occasion  ;  a  comparison  of  him  with  Judas  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
former,  and  something  more  than  an  intimation  that  he  had  misquot- 
ed Scripture  in  claiming  a  divine  warrant  for  what  was  done  of  his 
own  motion.  It  was  with  both  pain  and  regret  that  we  read  lan- 
guage to  which  we  know  of  no  parallel  out  of  the  books  of  Infidels. 
Now  Delta  may,  if  he  chooses,  adopt  the  crotchet  of  Dr.  Adam  Clark 
—who  has  taken  the  character  of  Judas  under  his  particular  patron- 
age ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  Peter,  if  be  did  deny  bis  master  un- 
der very  trying  circumstances,  had  not  sold  him  or  betrayed  him  with 
a  kiss.  The  disciples,  like  other  Jews,  had  looked  for  an  earthly  de- 
liverer, and  had  trusted  that  "  this  was  he"  who  should  have  restored 
the  kingdom  to  Israel.  But,  in  the  hour  and  power  of  darkness,  see- 
ing the  failure  of  this  their  early  and  cherished  hope,  they  all  forsook 
him  and  fied.  Lamentable  especially  was  the  fall  of  Peter;  but  a 
look  from  the  Saviour  brought  him  to  repentance,  and  he  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly.  He  was  the  foremost  of  them  at  the  Sepulchre ; 
the  first  to  hail  bis  risen  Lord  ;  to  the  thrice-repeated  probing  ques- 
tion of  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  "  Lovest  thou  me?"  he  had  boldly 
answered.  Thou  knoivest  that  1  love  thee  ;  and  his  whole  subsequent 
life,  crowned  by  a  martyr's  death,  was  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
declaration.  When  once  his  mind  was  enlightened  as  to  the  true 
and  comprehensive  plan  of  the  Messiah — to  perceive  that  the  Great 
Oaptain  had  come  to  rescue  them  and  the  whole  world  from  worse 
than  Roman  or  Eeryptian  bondage  ;  when  once  he  had  waked  tip  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  own  mission  in  connexion  therewith,  never  more 
do  we  hear  of  any  fiinching  from  duty  or  peril  on  his  part.  If  he  ap- 
peared as  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  his  brethren  on  the  present 
occasion,  he  was  equally  conspicuous  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  in  proclaiming  the  gospel  first  to  his  countrymen  and 
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Brwards  to  the  Gentiles ;  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  in  spite  of 
ipes  or  bondsy  Peter  was  moreover  the  representative  of  Faith ;  the 
t  in  appearance,  if  not  in  essence,  of  the  principles  of  the  church ; 
i  his  prominence  in  her  early  history,  which  some  have  affected  to 
ee  to  presumption  or  vehemence,  may  have  been  owing  as  much 
bis  representative  as  to  his  personal  character. 
V.fter  this  strong  impeachment  of  the  brave  old  apostle,  which  in- 
ded  in  its  scope  the  remaining  ten,  as  also  the  hundred  and  twenty 
i\\  of  whom,  he  seems  to  think,  followed  Peter  with  as  thoughtless 
icipitancy  as  a  flock  of  sheep  do  their  bell-wether  in  leaping  a 
3h — we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  conclusions  embraced  in 
following  paragraphs : 

We  regard  the  selection  of  Matthias,  therefore,  as  being  merely  a  void  act — ^not 
ing  him  with  a  Divine  Commission.  There  was  no  inauguration  of  him  into  the 
itleship — no  representation  of  the  translation  of  the  Hmy  Spirit,  for  the  Holy 
ist,  the  promise  of  the  Father,  could  not  then  be  communicated  by  the  apostles, 
did  they  pretend  to  do  it.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  not  yet  been  given,  and  could 
be  imparted.  The  lot  fell  upon  Matthias,  and  he  was,  by  men,  numbered 
1  the  apostles — ^that  was  all.  He  is  neither  heard  nor  read  of  before  or  since, 
t  hundi^  and  twenty  disciples  who  engaged  in  this  transaction  were  free  agents 
^ee  to  juc^Q  and  act  m  accordance  with  their  own  mistaken  views  of  the  propriety 
bings.  'Aey  could  not  have  been  prevented,  without  a  violent  interruption  of 
r  freedom.  Actine  upon  their  own  pardonable  assent  to  the  suggestion  of  Peter, 
r  selected  two  of  weir  number,  and  determined,  of  their  own  heads,  that  one  or 
other  of  them,  it  mattered  not  which,  should  be  a  nominal  apostle.  Having 
led  this  determination,  in  making  choice  of  the  two,  they  assumed  the  fact  that 
Lord  had  chosen  one,  whereas  they  had  chosen  both ;  and  in  accordance  with 
assumed  premise,  they  logically  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  show,  by  means  of 
lot,  which  of  them  He  had  chosen.  Their  names  were  then  placed  in  the  urns, 
of  them  had  to  be  the  object  of  the  selection,  or  else  the  sortifegists  must  be  for- 
j  prevented,  by  a  miracle,  from  doing  what  they  proposed,  ana  they  did  select 
)  that  was  all.    They  selected  a  man-unit,  but  an  apostolic-cypher." 

iVorse  still :  **  The  church  was  not  in  them."  *•  They  were  not  even 
a  holy  external  of  worship."  "  The  Lord  was  not  present  with 
m,  and  the  result  of  their  lot  was  of  no  moment  to  their  guidance 
a  church  "  **  They  dispersed  the  truth — by  adopting  the  contrary 
fc,"  and  confessed  by  their  acts  that  "  they  had  no  perception  of  good 
understanding  of  truth  /" 

These  are  bitter  words  !  Now  if  we  can  show  that  this  terrible 
ictment  is  wholly  without  evidence  to  sustain  it  in  the  original 
ord — that  the  disciples  in  this  affair  were  most  probably  carrying 

the  commands  of  their  Master,  who  certainly  sanctioned  after- 
rds  what  was  then  done ;  nay,  that  he  is  doing  so  at  this  hour^ 

hope  your  readers  will  concur  with  us  in   thinking  this  to  be 
lething  more  than  a  "  peccadillo" — a  grave  oflTence,  for  which  noth- 

short  of  the  amende  honorable  can  atone, 
^hat  saith  the  Scripture : 

And  in  those  days  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and  said  (^ 
iber  of  names  together  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty).  Men  aad 
hren,  this  Scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
montii  of  David  spake  before  concerning  Judas,  which  was  guide  to  them  that 
Jesus.    For  he  was  numbered  with  us,  and  had  obtained  put  of  tfaia  ministry. 
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Now  this  man  purchased  a  field  with  the  reward  of  iniqiiify;  and  fiJIing  headka§ 
he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  sushed  out.  And  it  was  knonT 
unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem ;  insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  in  thdr  proMf. 
tongue,  Aceldama,  that  is  to  say,  the  field  of  blood.  For  it  is  written  in  the  bos 
of  rsalms.  Let  his  habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  no  man  dwell  therein :  and  IK 
bishopriok  let  another  take.  Wherefore  of  these  men  which  haye  eompanied  wik 
us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  III 
baptism  of  John,  unto  that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  most  one  It 
oroained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.  And  they  appointed  ti«^ 
Joseph  called  Barsabas,  who  was  sumamed  Justus,  and  Matthias.  Ana  they  pn^ 
ed,  and  said.  Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  mefi,  show  whetlur  of 
these  two  thou  hast  chosen.  That  he  may  take  part  of  this  mimatrr  and  apQid»- 
ship,  from  which  Judas  by  transgression  fell,  that  he  might  go  to  nis  own  plsM. 
And  they  gave  forth  their  lots ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matuiias )  and  he  was  num- 
bered with  the  eleven  apostles." — Acts  i.  15-26. 

Now  this,  be  it  remembered,  was  their  first  official  act  after  the 
resurrection.     And  I  ask,  does  not  the  narrative  carry  an  air  of  pro- 
bability and  good  faith  on  its  face?      Is  it  not  true  that  Jnda»— 
whether  he  was  ever  a  bishop  or  not — had  been  numbered  with  the 
apostles,  and  taken  a  part  of  their  ministry?  (Mark  iii.  18-19  ;  Lake 
vi.  13-16;  Matt.  x.  2 ;  Mark  vi.  30;  Luke  ix.  10 ;  xvii.  5;  xxii.  14; 
xxiv.  10.)     And  when  he  had  forfeited  his  interest  in  the  high  voca-  ! 
tion,  which  involved  a  mission  to  all  nations,  does  not  Peter  give  a  . 
sufficient  reason  for  choosing  another  in  his  stead  ?     "  This  Scriptun  ^ 
must  needs  have  been /MZ/Z//e(f' — "  Wherefore  of  these  men     -     .    . 
must  one  be  ordained     .     .     .     to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  rmsuw^ 
RECTiON."     One  of  the  very  injunctions  which  their  Lord  had  laid  oo  \ 
them  (John  xv.  27),  that  they  should  testify  to  that  fact  which  wai 
then  regarded  as  the  very  corner-stone  of  Christianity.      1  Cor.  XT. 
14  :  "  They  prayed  moreover  and  said,  Thou  Lord  which  knowest  tie 
hearts  of  all  men  [and  of  ourselves  at  this  present],  show  whether  of 
these  two  thou  hast  chosen."     Now,  if  during  all  this  while  they  were 
but  wresting  his  word  to  cover  a  deed  for  which  they  had  no  au- 
thority, and  concluded  this  solemn  appeal  by  ascribing  to  their  Maker 
their  own  act,  far  from  being  worthy  to  engage  in  the  high  and  holy 
service  which  awaited  them,  and  which  required  the  utmost  sincerity 
and  truth,  they  must  have  been  in  connexion  with  the  deepest  hell  of 
the  deceitful.     And  then,  it  is  possible  to  believe,  that  Peter,  whose 
bold  earnestness  has  been  thought  by  some  to  savor  of  rashness,  that 
he  should  have  acted  a  lie,  and  called  God  to  witness  it ! — when  so 
soon  thereafter  he  was  prompted  to  denounce,  officially,  the  retribu- 
tions of  heaven  on  Ananias  for  the  first  recorded  deception  of  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  ? 

Nor  is  it  true  that  his  citations  from  Scripture  were  either  forced 
or  inapplicable.     The  first  is  from  Ps.  Ixix.  25  : 

"  *  Lot  their  habitation  be  desolate ;  let  no  one  dwell  in  their  tents.'  Other  pM- 
sages  in  the  same  connexion  are  these :  *  I  am  become  a  stranger  to  my  brethn*, 
and  an  alien  to  my  mother^s  sons.'  ^  Let  their  table  become  a  snare  before  thenOf 
and  let  their  reward  be  a  trap?  *  Let  them  be  blotted  out  from  the  book  of  life ;  and 
let  them  not  be  written  with  the  just;  {lb,  8,  22,  28,  Clowes'  Tr.)  The  spiritaal 
sense  of  this  part  of  the  Psalm  is  as  follows :  That  he  will  be  treated  ignominioadj 
by  those  among  whom  the  church  is — vs.  8-12.  When  he  desired  the  good  and  tli 
truth  of  the  church,  they  gave  him  what  was  &lse  and  evil,  as  upon  the  cross  gdl 
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mi  viVwgar— >21.  Tkmfore  they  will  be  destroyed— 22-2B.  The  oUier  is  ttam 
Bl  eiz.  8,  *  Let  another  ti^e  his  (mce.^  In  other  verses  of  this  Psabn  we  read  thus : 
^Tlie  month  of  the  wicked,  land  the  mouth  of  the  deeeitful,  are  opened  against  me ; 
ftej  speak  aeiinst  me  with  a  l^ng  tongue.     Yea,  they  encompass  me  with  words 

tliatred,  and  fight  asainst  me  without  cause.  .  .  .  They  place  upon  me  evil 
r  good,  and  hatred  for  my  love.  Set  thou  over  him  a  wicked  one,  and  lot  Satan 
jikmd  at  his  right  hand,  .  .  .  Let  his  days  be  few.  .  .  .  Let  his  children  be 
fstkeriess^  ana  his  wtfe  a  widow.  Because  he  persecuted  the  afflicted,  &c.,  to  the 
ieaih.  Let  mine  adTersaries  be  clothed  with  disgrace,  and  let  them  be  covered  with 
tkame  as  with  a  mantle*  (vs.  2,  3,  5,  6,  9,  16,  29).  The  internal  sense  here  also 
tnato  ^  of  the  Jewish  church — that  it  rejected  the  Lord  and  despised  and  hated  him : 
14^:  that  they  will  perish  in  the  judgment,  and  that  others  will  be  received  in  their 
torf.'— 7-12." 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  having  been 
made  by  various  writers  for  different  purposes,  are  very  rarely  exact, 
though  always  sufficiently  so  in  the  sense  intended.     It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  adduce  the  various  rules  which  have  been  compiled  by 
Biblical  critics,  as  having  regulated  this  matter.     It  is  enough  to  say 
here,  that  prophecies  are  cited  to  show  that  they  have  been  fuiniled, 
fometimes  literally,  sometimes  spiritually,  at  others  only  by  way  of 
accommodation^  or  as  in  a  parallel  case.     The  passages  in  question 
were  quoted  from  the  Septuagint.      The  latter,  and  most  material, 
with  literal  exactness — the  former  nearly  so,  except  that,  for  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  it  is  given  in  the  singular,  rather  than  the  plural  num- 
ber.   Now,  leaving  out  of  view  the  received  opinion  that  Peter  was 
inspired  to  give  his  present  interpretation,  he  would  be  cleared  of  cen- 
sare  if  the  prophecy  was  applicable  to  Judas  in  either  the  second  or 
third  sense,  and  it  would  come  under  either.     For  Judas  represented 
the  Jewish  church,  and  as  he  represented  them  in  the  beginning  and 
course  of  his  official  career,  so  also  should  he  to  its  end  and  in  its  re- 
tributions.    The  sacred  Word  is,  moreover,  a  code  of  eternal   princi- 
ples, and  whosoever  comes  within  the  scope  of  its  warnings  or  de- 
noDciations,  must  expect  to  have  them  fulfilled  sooner  or  later  in  his 
own  person.     Look  now  to  the  other  passages  from  those  two  Psalms, 
and  let  the  reader  say  if  the  treatment  of  Messiah,  as  there  foretold, 
together  with  its  results,  is  not  admirably  descriptive  of  the  conduct 
of  Judas  and  its  retributive  issues. 

"Thus  much  as  to  the  internal  evidence  of  truth  and  propriety  in  this  portion  of 
Scripture  history.  Let  us  now  look  for  a  brief  while  hoth  at  its  antecedents  and 
oonsequents  as  presented  in  the  Sacred  Record : 

"*The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit,  and  are  life^ — John  yi.  63 
(q>oken  in  Capernaum). 

"  *  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?  Because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word.' — lb. 
Tiii.  43  (addressed  to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem). 

^  ^But  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he 
'kail  teach  you  all  things,  ana  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  / 
*fl«e  said  unto  you' — John  xiv.  26  (addressed  to  the  eleven  after  the  last  supper). 

^  *  And  he  said  unto  them  [the  eleven],  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto 
joo,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  tnines  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written 
III  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me.  Then 
(jpened  he  their  understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures'— Lvko  xxiv. 
4%  45  (after  the  Resurrection)." 

Thus  saith  the  Scripture ;  but  Delta  has  discovered  that  "  their 
interiors  were  still  closed,"  and  that  "  they  had  no  perception  of  good 
or  understanding  of  truth  I" 
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"  Then  Jeens  said  again,  Peace  be  tmto  joa :  S8  my  Father  hatJi  sent  me,  efi 
send  I  yon.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  Ae  breathed  on  them^  and  aaitii  nnto  t 
Ebceite  yk  thje  Holt  SpmiT."— John  xx.  21,  22. 

This  also  was  done  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  the  AscensioQ. 
Delta  says  that,  at  the  election  of  Matthias,  **  The  Holy  Spirit 
not  been  given,  and  could  not  be  imparted.''    The  general  straii 
his  essay  is  highly  original  and  peculiar,  but  he  is  more  excus 
here  for  having  adopted  an  error  common  to  Christians  gener 
and  to  some  Newchurchmen  who  ought  to  know  better.      The  1 
Spirit,  with  its  enlightening  and  sustaining  influences,  was  neede 
the  disciples  in  their  individual  character  and  as  private  Christ 
during  their  "ante-pentecostal  state."     Other  gifts,  of  which  it 
the  medium,  were  in  reserve,  to  be  manifested  then  and  afterwi 
as  occasion  should  require. 

"  Jesus  was  taken  np,  after  that  He  through  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  coio 
MXNT8  unto  the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen,     .  .    Wng  seen  of  them 

days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and ! 
assembled  together  with  them,  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart 
Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father  which  ye  have  heard  of  me. 
Ye  shall  receive  the  power  or  the  H.  S.  coming  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  wii 
onto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  tiie  i 
most  parts  of  the  earth." — ^Aots  i.  2,  3,  4,  8. 

It  seems  then  that  he  gave  these  ''commandments,"  and  confc 
with  them  thus  long  on  the  affairs  of  His  kingdom  then  about  to  < 
mence.  And  is  it  credible  that  the  first  official  act  of  men  w 
minds  were  thus  enlightened,  and  who  had  received  the  most  sol 
charge  ever  laid  on  mortals,  should  be  one  of  disobedience,  or  sii 
nugatory  ?  or  that  their  leader  should,  in  his  justification,  have  w 
ed  a  passage  of  that  very  book  which  they  had  all  been  supem 
rally  enabled  to  understand. 

"  They  [the  Eleven]  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy,  and  were  contin 
in  the  Temple  [i.  e.  at  the  regular  hours]  praising  and  blessing  GtOd.^^ — Luke 

And  how  does  this  accord  with  the  assertion  of  "  Delta,"  "  that 
were  not  so  much  as  in  a  holy  external  of  worship  ?" 

'^  These  all  [the  Eleven  who  are  enumerated  by  name  in  the  preceding  verse] 
ianued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication,  with  the  women,  and  Mar 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  his  brethren.'' — Acts  i.  14. 

A  fit  preparation  truly,  and  appropriate  company  for  the  sol 
farce  which  they  were  about  to  enact !  for  it  was  **  in  those  days 
Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples"  and  delivered  the  adc 
which  led  to  the  choice  of  Matthias.  And  did  it  never  occui 
"  Delta"  to  inquire,  whether  these  men,  while  thus  employed,  w 
have  dared  to  enter  on  the  appointment  of  an  Apostle  !  witho 
divine  command  ? — and  to  be  followed  by  a  thunderbolt  rather  1 
the  divine  acquiescence — or,  what  possible  selfish  motive  they  c 
have  had  in  seeking  to  share  their  sacred  mission  and  auth( 
with  another  7 
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.  Bat  we  forbear  ftirther  comment  on  matters  preceding  this  event, 
ftat  we  may  note  some  of  those  which  followed. 

And  first,  the  narrative  itself  is  closed  with  the  remarkable  state- 
jMnt,  that  **  he  [Matthias]  was  numbered  with  the  sleven  Apostles" 
^kots  i.  26).  Of  course,  whatever  is  recorded  by  the  same  historian 
fe^  having  been  done  or  suffered  by  these  Twelve,  or  by  the  Apostles 
Bnerally,  is  predicated  of  Matthias,  equally  as  of  the  rest,  although 
ie  be  not  mentioned  by  name,  a  similar  silence  having  been  observed 
M  to  most  of  his  fellows.  Let  us,  therefore,  gather  into  one  view 
tome  of  these  incidents  as  they  stand  dispersed  through  the  book  of 
Kcts. 

•  "And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  all  [the  apostles]  were  with 
HIB  accoid  in  one  place.  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  Heaven,  as  of  a 
nshing,  mighty  wmd,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there 
upeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  or  them.  And 
BTf  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the 
tpont  gave  them  utterance.  Now,  when  this  was  noised  abroad,  the 

■jrititade  came  together.  ...  *  But  Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven,'  de- 
jmed  his  well  known  address.  Now,  when  they  heard  this,  they  were 

ineked  in  their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  the  rest  oj  the  Apostles^  Men  and 
Kelhren,  What  shall  we  do  ?  And  they  [the  baptised  converts]  cuntin- 

ipd  ateadfiflt  in  the  Apostles^  doctrine  and  fellowship.  .  .  .  And  many  wonders 
and  agns  were  done  by  the  Apostles  J*^ — ii.  1-^  6, 14,  37,  42,  43. 

Peter  and  John  having  healed  the  lame  man  in  the  temple,  and  preached  with 
gnat  eff&ct  to  the  admiring  crowd,  were  arrested  and  impnsoned  by  order  of  the 
■tiflhood,  who  questioned  them  the  next  day  as  to  their  doings.  The  two  apostles 
Mdly  confessed  the  name  of  Jesus,  were  threatened  and  dismissed.  *'  And  bemg  let 
m  taey  went  to  their  own  companyy  and  reported  all,     ....    and  when  Uiey 

pd  heard  that,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  to  Grod  with  one  accord And 

vlien  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was  shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together.  . 
.  .  .  And  with  great  power  gave  the  Apostles  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lnd  Jesofl."— iv.  2^  24,  31,  33. 

The  possessors  of  lands  and  houses  sold  them,  *^  brought  the  pieces  and  liud  them 
sk  the  apostles'  feet,"  for  distribution  among  the  needy  bretmren. — lb.  vs.  34-37 ; 
v.1,2. 

"  And  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  were  many  signs  and  wonders  wrought  among 
the  people ;  and  they  were  all  with  one  accord  m  ^lemon's  porch.  And  of  the  rest 
dust  no  man  join  himself  to  them,  but  the  people  magnified  them."  ....  But 
tlie  authorities  "  laid  hands  on  the  Apostles,  ana  put  them  in  the  common  prison.  But 
the  aneel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison-doors,  and  brought  them  forth,  and 
mi,  w>,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  tne  people  all  the  wor£  of  this  life.  And 
irlien  they  heard  that  tbey  entered  into  the  temple  early  in  the  morning,  and  taught '- 
....  When  the  high  priest  and  the  rest  heard  these  things,  ^^  the  captain  with 
the  officers  went  and  brought  them  without  violence,  and  set  them  before  the  coun- 
cil,'' who  again  questioned  them.  ^^  Then  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  answered,  and 
iud.  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  &c.  When  they  heard  that,  they 
Ml  counsel  to  slay  them,  but  were  dissuaded  by  Gamaliel.  *^  To  him  they  agreea, 
«iid  when  they  had  called  the  Apostles,  and  beaten  them,  they  commanded  that  they 
ihoald  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  And  they  departed  from  the  presence  of  the 
aMmeil,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name.  And 
Ulj  in  the  temples,  and  m  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus 
GhfjU.'^lft.  TB.  12,  13, 17-21,  24,  26,  27,  29, 33,  4(M2. 

When  deacom  were  to  be  chosen,  "  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disoi- 
plM,  and  said,**    ....      "  Look  ye  out  among  yon  seven  men  of  good  report,  full 


^ 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  apixttnt  over  this  humiieiB.''  Thb  per- 
sons chosen  were  ^*  set  before  the  Apostles,  and  when  they  had  prayed  they  lediknM 
on  them."--7i.  2,  3,  6. 

On  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  "  a  great  persecution  arose  against  the  ehvNif 
which  was  at  Jerusalem  :  and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throu^cnit  the  A* 

S'lons  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  Apostles Now,  when  the  Amt. 
es  which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  woiti  of  uo^' 
they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John,  who,  when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  tir 
them  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit." — ^viu.  1.  14,  15. 

"  Barnabas  took  Saul  and  brought  him  to  the  Apostles,  and  declared  onto  thonhoK 

he  had  seen  the  Lord,  &c And  he  (Saul)  was  with  Mem,  ooming  m 

and  going  out  at  Jerusalem." — ^ix.  27,  28. 

"  And  the  Apostles  and  brethren  that  were  in  Judea,  heard  that  the  GentileB  haA 
also  received  tne  Word  of  God.    And  when  Peter  was  come  u^  to  Jemsalem,  tbMT: 
iti&t  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him."    But  he  justified  himself.    **  Am' 
when  they  heard  these  things  they  held  their  peace  and  glorify  God,  saying,  Hhi' 
hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life." — n.  1, 18,  19. 

When  men  from  Judea  disturbed  the  church  at  Antioch  by  insisting  on  the  d^ 
cnmcision  of  the  Grentile  converts,  *^  they  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  .  • 
should  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and  Elders  about  this  question.  .  .  *.- 
And  when  wey  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  of  the  church,  and  rf' 

the  Apostles  and  Elders And  the  Apostles  and  Elders  came  togette^ 

for  to  consider  of  this  matter.  And  when  there  had  been  much  disputing" — mbm  \ 
Peter,  and  Paul,  and  Barnabas  had  spoken,  James  summed  up  their  decision,  whiflfe 
was  embodied  in  a  letter,  and  sent  by  chosen  men  to  Antioch.  The  letter  nswrti 
that  their  judgment  was  su^ested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  settled  the  qv0"  ' 
TioN.— XV.  1,  2,  4, 6,  7,  12,  13,  22,  23,  28,  31. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  Paul  and  Silas,  "  as  they  went  through  the  cities,  ddrp-  a 
ered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  whiok  i 
were  at  Jerusalem.    And  so  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith. — xvi.  4^  5. 

In  all  these  important  transactions,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Mat- 
thias bore  his  part  officially  with  the  eleven.  Most  certainly  the 
cloven  tongues  rested  on  him  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  he  stood 
up  with  the  rest  when  Peter  addressed  the  multitude ;  and  as  cer- 
tainly did  he  aid  in  ordaining  the  seven  deacons.  Pretty  well  for 
**  an  apostolic  cypher,"  who  is  neither  heard  nor  read  of  before  or 

But  is  Luke,  who  wrote  the  book  of  Acts,  good  authority  ?  For 
"Delta"  says  that  "Matthias  was  by  men  numbered  with  the  Apos- 
tles— that  was  all."  And  this  inquiry  is  made  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  lurking  doubt  on  this  point  in  the  minds  of  many  Newchurchmen, 
because  Swedenborg  has  declared  that  this  book,  like  certain  othen 
which  are  bound  up  in  the  Bible,  has  not  the  internal  sense.  If  so^ 
any  such  unworthy  suspicion  should  vanish  on  reading  what  follows: 

In  the  T.  C.  R.,  No.  154,  we  find  it  thus  written :  ^*  It  is  known  that  the  Apostkt^ 
after  they  had  received  the  eifb  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Lord,  preached  the  gos- 
pel through  a  great  part  of  uie  world,  and  that  they  promulgated  it  hy  speaking  and 
writings ;  and  they  did  this  of  themselves  from  the  Lord :  for  Peter  taught  and  wrote 
in  one  manner,  James  in  another,  John  in  another,  ana  Paul  in  another ;  each  ao* 
cording  to  his  own  intelligence  \  the  Lord  filled  them  all  with  his  Spirit,  but  eadi 
took  of  it  a  portion  accordmg  to  the  quality  of  his  perception,  and  they  exerdeed  it 
according  to  the  quality  of  their  ability.*^ 
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It  is  known — and  how  ?  Himself  shall  explain.  In  the  '*  General 
.Bummary,  No.  XI."  of  the  "Coronis'*  to  this  work,  we  are  informed, 
*That  the  periodical  changes,  which  succeeded  in  the  fourth  or  Chris- 
tian Church,  are  described  in  the  Word  of  both  Testaments  ;  in  par- 
^lieolar,  its  Rise  or  Morning  is  described  in  the  Evangelists,  in  the  Acts^ 
\9fiA  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles ;  its  Progression  towards  Day,  in 
#e  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  three  first  centuries^  ^. 

In  accordance  herewith,  wc  find  that  he  has  quoted  the  Book  of 
Acts  repeatedly  in  this  very  work  (Nos.  4,  107,  121,  137,  &c.),  as  also 
in  the  Apocalypse  Revealed  (Nos.  31,  642,  820),  and  elsewhere  in 
works  published  by  himself. 

In  a  posthumous  tract,  which  the  Editor,  Dr.  Tafel,  entitles,  **  Dicta 
Probantia,^  it  being  a  series  of  texts  drawn  from  both  Testaments  in 
'iroof  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  which  must  have  been 
'compiled  after  the  year  1766,  for  it  refers  to  the  Apocalyse  Revealed, 
which  was  published  in  that  year — his  citations  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  nearly  as  frequent  as  from  any  other  part  of  Scripture. 
And  the  following  remark  from  the  body  of  the  tract  may  further 
•crve  to  show  his  estimate  of  its  character.     **  In  Actis  Apostolorura 
legitur  solum  quod  prsedicaverunt  Dominum  Christum,  ac  ut  crede- 
iwit  in  ipsum,  et  nullibi  quod  in  Deum  Patrem."     In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  read  only  that   they  preached  Christ  the    Lord,  and 
that  men  should  believe  on  him,  and  nowhere  on  God  the  Father 
-  (p>  39).     But,  what  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  here  also  appear 
most  of  the  passages  we  have  quoted  above  ;  especially  those  from 
Chap  i.,  which  speak  of  his  interviews  with  the  Apostles  during  the 
finty  days,  and  his  commands  concerning  his  kingdom  (pp.  60,  61). 
We  will  add  but  one  other,  which  ought  to  be  decisive,  "  Apostoli 
VOMINANTUB,  Acts  i.  13,  26"  (p.  33),  viz:  "The  Apostles  are  mention- 
ed by  name**  in  those  two  verses,  the  last  of  which  expressly  states 
that  **  Matthias  was  numbered  among  the  Apostles."     And  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  reference  to  others  which  relate  the  horrible  end  of  "  Ju- 
das the  Traitor.'**    Is  not  the  juxtaposition  here  very  significant  ?    And 
is  the  testimony  of  Swedenborg  of  weight  with  us,  and  must  he  not 
hare  believed  that  in  this  transaction  all  was  right  and  as  it  should 
het    Can  there  be  any  escape  from  this  ?  and  will  "  Delta"  now  come 
forward  and  ingenuously  confess  his  error  ? 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  however,  we  may  hear  from  him  once 
more ;  but  first  we  will  advert  for  a  moment  to  another  authority. 

**  Matthias,"  says  Delta,  **  is  neither  heard  of  before  or  since^  "  The 
progression  of  the  first  Christian  Church  towards  Day  is  described  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  three  first  centuries^^  says  our  au- 
thor. Now  the  only  writer  who  has  given  a  continuous  history  of  the 
Church  during  this  period,  from  original  records  or  traditions  yet 
fresh,  is  Eusebius.  This  learned  Father,  who  lived  in  an  age  when 
letters  were  cherished,  and  Christian  documents  were  numerous, 
though  dispersed,  from  his  position  as  Bishop  of  Cesarea,  and  favorite 
of  the  Emperor  Constantino,  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation in  compiling  his  history,  which,  as  to  plain  matters  of  fact,  is 
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therefore  worthy  of  our  acceptance.     And  he  has  not  forgotten  to 
mention  the  man  who  was  admitted  to  this  honorable  fellowship. 

*'  The  names  of  our  SaTiour^s  apostles  are  sofficientljr  obyious  to  erery  onefiraai  ftt 
gospels ;  but  of  the  seventy  disciples  no  catalogue  is  given  anywhere.  .  .  Ck» 
ent,  in  the  fifth  of  his  Inrtitutions,  says  that  Matthias,  who  wis  numbered  with  h 
Apostles  in  the  place  of  Judas,  is  said  to  have  been  deemed  worUiy  of  the  same  ealfiig 
with  the  seventy"  (B.  I.  chap.  12).  Again:  *^ First,  in  the  place  of  Judas,  tk 
traitor,  Matthias  was  chosen,  oy  lot,  who,  as  was  shown  above,  was  ako  one  of  IIm 
disciples  of  our  Lord." — (B.  II.  chap.  1.) 

And  this  is  the  narrative  of  Luke  confirmed  by  the  first  and  only 
historian  of  the  early  Church.  A  later  writer  has  mentioned  that 
when  the  Apostles  separated,  his  province  was  assigned  him,  in  which 
he  labored  successfully,  and  that  he  died  a  martyr  to  the  faith  at  Se- 
hastopol.  However  that  may  be,  Newchurchmen  have  heard  of  him 
still  more  recently,  and  by  one  whom  they  regard  as  worthy  of  crsdit 

In  the  T.  C.  R.  the  following  relation  is  in  substance  thrice  re 
peated : 

"  Some  months  since,  i.  e.,  June  19th,  1770,  the  twelve  apostles  were  caUed  tih 
gether  by  the  Lord,  and  sent  forth  into  a//  the  spiritual  world^  as  before  they  vm 
into  the  natural  world,  with  the  command  that  they  should  preach  this  goepef;  aal 
then  every  apostle  had  his  province  assigned  to  him ',  which  command  a&o  they  tit 
executing  with  all  zeal  and  industry." — (No.  108,  Cor,  4,791.) 

The  twelve  Apostles  were  not  sent  abroad  into  the  natural  world 
until  after  the  death  of  Judas.  Matthias,  therefore,  must  be  one  of 
the  number  who  are  employed  on  the  sacred  errand  which  imports  so 
much  to  us  at  this  hour.  Here,  then,  is  confirmation  strong  for  iii, 
if  any  were  needed,  of  the  validity  of  the  original  appointment 

Verily,  the  wise  king  of  Israel  was  right.  "  The  lot  is  cast  into  the 
lap  ;  but  the  whole  disposing  hereof  is  of  the  Lord.^^  "The  lot  causetk 
contention  to  cease,  and  parteth  between  the  mighty."  The  only  doubt 
of  the  pertinency  of  the  proverb  to  the  subject  before  us  may  be  sug- 
gested by  the  fact,  that  until  now  neither  contention  nor  question  as 
to  the  apostleship  of  Matthias  has  ever  arisen. 

And  this,  we  repeat,  is  the  one  Christian  precedent,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  **  the  Sortilegists  of  1788."  If  we  have  dwelt  on  it  at  a 
length  disproportioned  to  its  apparent  importance,  let  the  reader  re- 
member that  '*  Delta"  has  aimed  **  a  blow  at  the  root,"  which  must  be 
warded  off  in  justice  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

There  remains  but  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  vindicating  the 
men  who,  on  the  ever  memorable  1st  of  June  in  that  year,  under  God, 
first  gave  a  ministry  to  his  New  and  True  Church,  and  whose  conduct 
therein  should  excite  in  us  no  other  sentiments  than  those  of  wonder 
at  their  discernment  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  of  admiration  for  their 
moral  courage,  and  gratitude  for  their  inestimable  services. 

N.  F.  C. 

P.  S.  The  Editorial  notice  of  "  Mosheim's  Historical  Commentap 
ries,"  in  the  February  No.  of  the  Repository,  is  accompanied  by  two 
extracts  from  the  work,  in  their  purport  antagonistic  to  the  principles 
we  maintain.      Mosheim  is  certainly  a  name — with  multitudes  of 
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Mtptised  ohristiaiu.  And,  of  all  mefiy  we  are  especially  bound  to  res- 
pect trath  and  reaton  wherever  we  find  them.  Bat  I  know  not  why 
we  should  be  awed  into  silence  by  bis  authority  as  to  a  matter  of  fact 
IT  opinion,  when  we  can  go  to  the  sources  as  well  as  he.  For  New- 
shurchmen  have  been  at  the  burial  of  too  many  defunct  reputations 
to  prevent  their  taking  even  this  learned  Professor  by  the  beard  when 
lie  presumes  to  trifle  with  the  truth. 

The  first  passage,  or  one  very  similar,  having  been  cited  for  a  like 
[nirpose  heretofore,  its  erroneous  statements  were  exposed  in  the 
Letter  on  the  Trine  (pp.  61-64,  or  De  Charms*  Report,  pp.  866-869). 
rhe  exposure  may  be  repeated  and  extended  at  a  future  day.  But 
lest  we  should  seem  to  shun  at  present  an  argument  which  we  fear 
to  meet,  we  will  again  but  touch  its  weaker  parts. 

We  have  just  seen  that  ^  the  Rise  or  Morning  of  the  first  Christian 
Church  is  described  in  the  Evangelists,  the  Acts,  and  in  the  Writings 
of  the  Apostles,  its  progression  towards  Day  in  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  the  three  first  centuries."  Now,  in  opposition  to  the  mon- 
strous assertion  that  the  primitive  churches  were  wholly  **  Indepen- 
dent,** and  that  neither  in  ''the  New  Testament  nor  in  any  ancient 
document  whatever"  do  we  find  any  thing  of  a  contrary  aspect,  we 
would  simply  refer  the  reader  to  xv.  chapter  of  Acts,  which  gives  an 
account  of  what  church  historians  have  ever  called  *' the  first  gene- 
ral Council,"  and  its  decrees,  and  to  vs.  4  and  5  of  the  xvi.,  that  he  may 
judge  whether  those  decrees  were  regarded  as  binding.  The  rights 
of  the  Apostolic  Order  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  spirit  of  this 
book,  and  of  the  Epistles,  For  the  practice  of  Paul  in  particular,  let 
him  look  to  1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  vii.  J7 ;  xi.  2 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  28  ;  2  Thes.  ii. 
15 ;  iii.  14.  So  much  for  the  New  Testament.  The  main  question 
then  resolves  itself  into  another:  **  Whether,  in  the  niter  history  of  the 
church,  there  were  persons  who  succeeded  to  the  rank  and  authority 
of  the  Apostles,  though  under  a  difierent  name  ?"  which  has  also  been 
safiiciently  discussed  in  the  Letter. 

Mosheim  asserts  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  thing  like  a  Council 
before  the  2d  century.  This  is  not  true,  as  we  have  just  seen.  Nor 
is  other  proof  wanting.  But  if  it  were,  what  of  that  ?  The  church 
continued  **  to  progress  towards  Day  during  the  first  three  centuries." 
And  this  was  also  its  season  or  '*  state  of  Instruction^  (Gen.  Sum.  III). 
During  the  first  century,  himself  tells  us,  that  **  all  the  churches  were 
united  in  one  common  bond  of  faith  and  love,"  and  therefore  there 
was  the  less  need  for  the  assembling  of  bishops  to  determine  points 
of  faith  or  discipline.  There  were  also  other  reasons  which  rendered 
it  imprudent,  in  view  of  the  secular  powers.  But  the  right  of  con- 
vening for  such  purposes  may  have  been  inherent,  though  reserved 
for  better  times.  AH  the  precedents  or  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  church  in  after  ages  may  not  have  arisen  in  that  its  formative 
state,  or,  if  known  to  a  few,  they  may  have  been  proclaimed  to  the 
church  in  general,  only  as  occasion  required.  Nor  does  he  deny  that 
Paul  of  Samosata,  A.  D.  270,  was  arraigned  and  condemned,  for 
heresy  and  immorality,  by  a  council  of  his  peers,  the  bishops  of  the 
neighboring  provinces.*    But  enough  of  this  just  now. 

^  Eas.  B.  VII,  chmp.  zzyii.— zzz.    Gibbon,  ohmp.  xv\. 
VOL.  T.  12 
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The  second  excerpt  might  excite  our  surprise,  if  the  demands  of 
paradoxes  more  recent  and  startling  had  left  us  any  such  feeling  to 
spare.  But  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  now  before  us, 
we  may  not  wholly  pass  it  over.  The  historian  concedes  that  ^all 
the  commentators  agree  in  representing  Matthias  as  having  been 
chosen  by  lot^  agreeably  to  the  Ancient  Jewish  practice."  He  chooses, 
however,  to  dissent  from  the  unanimous  impression  of  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  passage  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  it,  and  on  which  perversity  itself  had  never  be- 
fore raised  a  question. 

He  thinks  the  Apostles  did  not  cast  lots,  but  merely  picked  out  the 
two,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  brethren  decided  by 
their  votes,  which  of  the  twain  should  fill  up  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  I — And  what  are  his  reasons  ?  The  original  says,  laaxof 
%xn^QviwtZri>y  they  gave  forth  their  lots.  Now,  he  grants  that  the  sec- 
ond word  "  properly  signifies  a  lot ;"  but,  this  term  in  classic  Greek 
authors,  who  would  convey  the  idea  supposed,  is  generally  preceded 
by  another  verb,  ijSoxoy  (they  cast),  instead  of  that  used  by  Luke,  which 
signifies,  '^  they  gave  or  ofiered."  Then  he  tampers  with  the  text,  and 
would  substitute  for  the  third  term  a  variation  of  the  same  pronoun, 
which  limits  the  predicate  to  two  persons.  And  lastly,  it  was  after- 
wards the  custom  with  primitive  christians  to  choose  by  suffrage  the 
person  whom  they  would  have  ordained  as  their  bishop  or  presbyter. 
He  therefore,  "  cannot  help  thinking"  that  *«7«poj  has  here  the  same  sig- 
nification with  4^0$,  a  vote,  viz :  a  meaning  the  very  opposite  of  that 
it  usually  bears  ! — for  the  lot  was  never  used  except  when  they  did 
not  feel  prepared  to  vote,  and  under  the  pressure  of  doubt  preferred 
leaving  the  matter  to  divine  decision. 

It  has  been  pleasantly  said,  that  *'  a  German  Biblical  Critic,  who 
has  broke  from  the  moorings  of  orthodoxy,  needs  not  a  drag-chain — 
only  a  slender  philological  thread,  to  draw  him  from  the  broad  day- 
light into  a  region  of  mist,"  and  that  "not  content  with  the  obfusca- 
tion  of  his  own  intellect,  he  must  attempt  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes 
of  his  readers."  There  may  have  been  some  spleen  in  this ;  but  still, 
we  are  unwilling  to  surrender  our  common  sense  for  the  guidance  of 
a  perverted  ingenuity.  Mosheim  ought  to  have  known,  unless  he 
was  of  the  company  which  came  under  the  lash  of  Person's  famous 
epigram, 

"  The  Germans  in  Greek, 
Are  sadly  to  seek,"  &c., 

that  the  writers  of  Classic  and  Hebraised  Greek  often  differed  in  their 
respective  styles.  The  phrase  he  objects  to  might  not  be  such  as  an 
Athenian  purist  would  have  used,  and  yet  it  may  convey  a  clear 
enough  idea  of  what  was  done.  The  Christian  expression  is  also 
more  respectful  than  the  Pagan,  and  therefore  the  more  appropriate. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Apostles,  by  common  consent,  placed  two 
written  names,  or  something  to  represent  them,  in  an  urn,  and  that, 
after  the  prayer,  that  of  Matthias  was  first  drawn  out.  By  a  very 
common  figure  of  speech,  the  names,  or  their  /epresentatives,  would 
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be  called  the  lott^  of  the  persons  from  whom  a  selection  was  to  be 
made.  Now,  where  is  the  impropriety  of  saying  that  they  (the  Apos- 
tles) gave  or  offered  the  lots  of  those  (the  candidates); — that  is,  to  the 
Lord,  for  Him  to  indicate  which  he  had  chosen. 

And  this  leads  directly  to  another  question,  which  ought  to  dis- 
perse all  this  fog  at  once.  The  Apostles  prayed  thus  :  '*  Thou  Lord, 
who  knowest  the  hearts  of  all,  show  the  one  of  these  two  [not  whom 
oor  brethren  here  ought  to  vote  for — that's  none  of  their  business  on 
this  occasion,  whatever  may  be  lawful  for  them  in  like  cases  here- 
after, but]  whom  Thou  luist  chosen,"  &c.  Where  would  be  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  prayer,  on  Mosheim's  hypothesis  ?  or  of  that  other 
expression,  **  the  lot /c/Z  on  Matthias  ?"  But  take  the  received  inter- 
pretation, and  all  is  plain ;  the  answer  being  found  in  Prov.  xvi.  33, 
as  already  given. 

No  doubt  the  brethren  present  concurred  in  accepting  the  result  of 
the  lot ;  and  such  assent  is  implied  in  the  term  {^vyxa^a^^iaBii)^  used 
to  signify  that  Matthias  was  numbered,  or  rather  *'  recognized*'  among 
the  eleven  Apostles.  It  may  also  be  noted,  that  the  theme  of  this 
word  (4^rl»os)  is  the  proper  Greek  term  for  "  a  suffrage  or  vote,"  which 
shows  that  Luke  may  have  employed  it  as  the  antithesis  of  «^<po(,  to 
express  the  acquiescence  of  men  in  the  will  Gody  for  as  such  was  the 
result  of  the  lot  regarded.  This  novel  exegesis,  then,  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  dictated  by  caprice,  or  a  rage  for  singu- 
larity, or  the  desire  to  maintain  a  foregone  concl  usion,  or  a  favorite 
bypothesis.  But  with  these  observations  we  hope  it  will  prove  harm- 
less  to  your  readers.  In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  belief  that, 
though  the  book  under  notice  be  free  from  most  of  the  faults  of  the 
author's  '*  History  of  the  Church"  proper,  both  works  of  the  pains- 
taking German  must,  in  no  long  time,  go  by  the  board.  Already,  and 
justly,  is  he  beginning  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fires  before  the  superior 
light  of  Neander,  who,  in  his  doctrinal  system,  has  made  a  decided 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  New  Church.  But  he  also  has  fallen 
into  some  of  the  radical  notions  of  his  predecessor  on  the  matter  of 
church  government.  And  perhaps  it  was  but  natural  that  the  Jew, 
in  his  rebound  from  the  tyranny  of  Rabbinism,  should  recede  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  entire  history  of  the  First  Christian  Church 
is  yet  to  be  re-written  in  the  light  of  the  New. 

N.  F.  C. 

NoTZ. — That  tbe  so-called  Council  of  the  Apostles,  spoken  of  in  Acts  xv.,  does  not  mili- 
tate with  the  primitive  independence  of  the  Christian  churches,  has  been,  to  our  mind, 
abundantly  proved  by  Owen,  Campbell,  Haldane,  Glas.  Carson,  and  others,  who  have  so 
elaborately  and  ably  combated  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  theories. — Eo. 
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The  second  excerpt  might  excite  our  surprise,  if  the  demands  of 
paradoxes  more  recent  and  startling  bad  leil  us  any  such  feeling  to 
spare.  But  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  now  before  na, 
we  may  not  wholly  pass  it  over.  The  historian  concedes  that  ^aU 
the  commentators  agree  in  representing  Matthias  as  having  been 
chosen  by  lot^  agreeably  to  the  Ancient  Jewish  practice."  He  chooses, 
however,  to  dissent  from  the  unanimous  impression  of  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  passage  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  it,  and  on  which  perversity  itself  had  never  be- 
fore raised  a  question. 

He  thinks  the  Apostles  did  not  cast  lots,  but  merely  picked  out  the 
two,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  brethren  decided  by 
their  jx)tes^  which  of  the  twain  should  fill  up  the  number  of  the 
Twelve  I — And  what  are  his  reasons  ?  The  original  says,  i aaxof 
xxtipovi  avtCiVy  they  gave  forth  their  lots.  Now,  he  grants  that  the  sec- 
ond word  '*  properly  signiGes  a  lot ;"  but,  this  term  in  classic  Greek 
authors,  who  would  convey  the  idea  supposed,  is  generally  preceded 
by  another  verb,  sfiaxw  (they  cast),  instead  of  that  used  by  Luke,  which 
signifies,  '^  they  gave  or  offered."  Then  he  tampers  with  the  text,  and 
would  substitute  for  the  third  term  a  variation  of  the  same  pronoun, 
which  limits  the  predicate  to  two  persons.  And  lastly,  it  was  after- 
wards the  custom  with  primitive  Uhristians  to  choose  by  suffrage  the 
person  whom  they  would  have  ordained  as  their  bishop  or  presbyter. 
He  therefore,  '*  cannot  help  thinking"  that  xi^fpo;  has  here  the  same  sig- 
nification with  4^4>oj,  a  votCf  viz :  a  meaning  the  very  opposite  of  that 
it  usually  bears  ! — for  the  lot  was  never  used  except  when  they  did 
not  feel  prepared  to  vote,  and  under  the  pressure  of  doubt  preferred 
leaving  the  matter  to  divine  decision. 

It  has  been  pleasantly  said,  that  "  a  German  Biblical  Critic,  who 
has  broke  from  the  moorings  of  orthodoxy,  needs  not  a  drag-chain — 
only  a  slender  philological  thread,  to  draw  him  from  the  broad  day- 
light into  a  region  of  mist,"  and  that  "not  content  with  the  obfusca- 
tion  of  his  own  intellect,  he  must  attempt  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes 
of  his  readers."  There  may  have  been  some  spleen  in  this ;  but  still, 
we  are  unwilling  to  surrender  our  common  sense  for  the  guidance  of 
a  perverted  ingenuity.  Mosheim  ought  to  have  known,  unless  he 
was  of  the  company  which  came  under  the  lash  of  Person's  famous 
epigram, 

"  The  Germans  in  Greek, 
Are  sadly  to  seek,''  &c., 

that  the  writers  of  Classic  and  Hebraised  Greek  often  differed  in  their 
respective  styles.  The  phrase  he  objects  to  might  not  be  such  as  an 
Athenian  purist  would  have  used,  and  yet  it  may  convey  a  clear 
enough  idea  of  what  was  done.  The  Christian  expression  is  also 
more  respectful  than  the  Pagan,  and  therefore  the  more  appropriate. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  Apostles,  by  common  consent,  placed  two 
written  names,  or  something  to  represent  them,  in  an  urn,  and  that, 
after  the  prayer,  that  of  Matthias  was  first  drawn  out.  By  a  very 
common  figure  of  speech,  the  names,  or  their  /epresentatives,  would 
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be  called  the  latty  of  the  persons  from  whom  a  selection  was  to  be 
made.  Now,  where  is  the  impropriety  of  saying  that  they  (the  Apos- 
tles) gave  or  offered  the  lots  of  those  (the  candidates), — that  is,  to  the 
Lord,  for  Him  to  indicate  which  he  had  chosen. 

And  this  leads  directly  to  another  question,  which  ought  to  dis- 
perse all  this  fog  at  once.  The  Apostles  prayed  thus  :  "  Thou  Lord, 
who  knowest  the  hearts  of  all,  show  the  one  of  these  two  [not  whom 
our  brethren  here  ought  to  tx}te  for — that's  none  of  their  business  on 
this  occasion,  whatever  may  be  lawful  for  them  in  like  cases  here- 
after, but]  whom  Thou  luist  chosen,"  &c.  Where  would  be  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  prayer,  on  Mosheim's  hypothesis  ?  or  of  that  other 
expression,  "  the  lot jfcW  on  Matthias  ?"  But  take  the  received  inter- 
pretation, and  all  is  plain  ;  the  answer  being  found  in  Prov.  xvi.  33, 
as  already  given. 

No  doubt  the  brethren  present  concurred  in  accepting  the  result  of 
the  lot ;  and  such  assent  is  implied  in  the  term  {^vyxa^a^^ioBti)^  used 
to  signify  that  Matthias  was  numbered,  or  rather  *' recognized"  among 
the  eleven  Apostles.  It  may  also  be  noted,  that  the  theme  of  this 
word  (-HlM);)  is  the  proper  Greek  term  for  "  a  suffrage  or  vote,"  which 
shows  that  Luke  may  have  employed  it  as  the  antithesis  of  «^<po$,  to 
express  the  acquiescence  of  men  in  the  will  Gody  for  as  such  was  the 
result  of  the  lot  regarded.  This  novel  exegesis,  then,  has  too  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  dictated  by  caprice,  or  a  rage  for  singu- 
larity, or  the  desire  to  maintain  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  a  favorite 
hypothesis.  But  with  these  observations  we  hope  it  will  prove  harm- 
less to  your  readers.  In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  belief  that, 
though  the  book  under  notice  be  free  from  most  of  the  faults  of  the 
Giuthor's  "  History  of  the  Church"  proper,  both  works  of  the  pains- 
taking German  must,  in  no  long  time,  go  by  the  board.  Already,  and 
justly,  is  he  beginning  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fires  before  the  superior 
light  of  Neander,  who,  in  his  doctrinal  system,  has  made  a  decided 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  New  Church.  But  he  also  has  fallen 
into  some  of  the  radical  notions  of  his  predecessor  on  the  matter  of 
church  government.  And  perhaps  it  was  but  natural  that  the  Jew, 
in  his  rebound  from  the  tyranny  of  Rabbinism,  should  recede  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  entire  history  of  the  First  Christian  Church 
is  yet  to  be  re-written  in  the  light  of  the  New. 

N.  F.  C. 

Note. — That  the  EO>called  Council  of  the  Apostles,  ppoken  of  in  Acts  xv.,  does  not  mili- 
tate with  the  primitive  independence  of  the  Christian  churches,  has  been,  to  our  mind, 
abundantly  proved  by  Owen,  Campbell,  Haldane,  Glas.  Carson,  and  others,  who  have  so 
elaborately  and  ably  combated  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  theories. — Ed. 
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THE  PARABLES  EXPLAINED. 

No.  m. 

THx  sown. 

"  And  he  spake  many  things  nnto  them  in  parables,  saying,  Behold,  a  aower  went 
ibrth  to  sovr ;  and  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds  fell  by  the  way-side,  and  th6  fowb  caiM 
and  devoured  them  up :  some  fell  npon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not  rooeh  eartk; 
and  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  because  they  bad  no  deepness  of  earth  ;  and  when  the 
sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched ;  and,  because  they  had  no  toot,  they  withered  aMrsy ; 
and  some  fell  among  thorns ;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up  and  choked  them  :  but  others  (Ml 
into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  an  hundred-fold,  some  sixtf-foh!*  some 
thirty-fold.    Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.*' — Matt.  xiii.  ^10. 

Q.  Wtfo  is  the  Sower  ? 

A,  The  Son  of  Man,  or  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  Divine  Harasmity. 

Q.  Why  is  Jesus  Christ  called  the  Sower  T 

it.  Because  the  seed  sown  is  the  Eternal  Truth,  or  the  Word  or 
God,  and  all  Tratb,  properly  so  called,  is  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  on 
that  account  calls  Himself  the  Truth. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  sowing,  when  iSpoken  of  Jesua 
Christ  ? 

A.  The  insemination  and  implantation  of  His  Divine  Tfdtb,  or 
Word,  in  the  understandings  and  lives  of  men. 

Q.  And  how  is  this  sowing  effected  with  respect  to  man  7 

A,  By  man's  hearing,  or  reading,  the  Word  op  God,  by  his  medi- 
tating on  what  he  hears  or  reads,  but,  above  all,  by  the  application 
of  what  he  hears,  or  reads,  to  the  purpose  of  reforming  his  life,  by 
separating  from  himself  all  evil  ends  and  purposes,  and  by  loving, 
thinking,  and  doing  those  good  things  which  the  Word  of  God 
teaches  to  be  good. 

Q.  Do  mankind,  then,  differ  in  their  ways  of  receiving  and  ad- 
mitting the  Eternal  Truth  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  and  this  difference  is  described  in  the  parable  to  he  four* 
fold. 

Q.  How  do  you  distinguish  this  four-fold  reception  of  the  Word 
OP  God? 

A,  It  is  distinguished  in  the  parable,  first,  by  some  seed  falling  by 
the  way  side ;  secondly,  by  some  falling  upon  stony  places,  where  they 
have  not  much  earth ;  thirdly,  by  some  falling  among  thorns  ;  and, 
lastly,  by  some  falling  into  good  ground. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  first  of  these  distinctions, 
described  by  some  seed  falling  by  the  way-side  ? 

A.  This  distinction  includes  all  those  who  receive  the  Word  or 
God,  or  the  Eternal  Truth,  without  affection. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  receiving  the  Word  op  God  without  af 
fection  ? 

A.  Every  one  receives  the  Word  op  God  without  affection  who 
hears  it,  and  reads  it,  and  yet  is  not  interested  in  what  he  hears  and 
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ireadSy  liaving  his  aflections  immersed  merely  in  the  things  of  time  and 
of  sense^  without  any  elevation  to  the  great  things  of  Ete&nitt. 

Q.  And  what  do  von  understand  by  the  second  of  the  above  dis- 
tinctions, described  by  the  seeds  which  fell  upon  stony  places^  where 
they  have  not  much  earth  ?  • 

A.  This  distinction  includes  all  those  who  hear,  or  read,  the  Wobd 
OP  God,  and  imbibe  its  truth,  yet  not  from  a  genuine  affection  for  that 
truth,  but  from  external  affection  which  regards  only  the  gain  and 
glory  of  this  world  :  thus  they  love  the  truth,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  own  temporal  interests,  which  they  think  to 
advance  and  secure  by  means  of  the  knowledge  of  truth. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  ihird  of  the  above  dis- 
tinctions, described  by  the  seeds  which  fell  among  thorns  ? 

A.  This  distinction  includes  all  those  who  hear,  or  read,  the  Word 
OF  God,  but  without  any  desire  to  remove  the  concupiscences  of  evU, 
and  who  thus  are  desirous  to  become  intelligent  in  heavenly  know- 
ledge, but  not  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  and  reforming  their  own 
hearts  and  lives  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  last  of  the  above  distinc- 
tions, described  by  the  seeds  which  fell  into  good  ground  1 

A.  This  distinction  includes  all  those  who  receive  the  Word  or 
God,  and  its  Eternal  Truths,  with  a  genuine  and  devout  affection^  at 
the  same  time  applying  them  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
given,  viz.,  the  purification,  reformation,  and  regeneration  of  their 
hearts  and  lives  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Q.  You  have  properly  described  the  above  distinctions.  Will  you 
now  explain  to  me  the  effects  of  these  different  receptions  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  they  are  described  in  the 
parable  T 

A.  The  first  effect  is  described  in  these  words,  The  fowls  came  and 
devoured  them  up. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  fowls^  in  this  passage,  and 
what  by  their  devouring  up  the  seeds  of  truth  ? 

A.  By  thefowls^  in  this  passage,  are  to  be  understood  fiW  false  per^ 
maitoi»  of  doctrine  and  of  life,  which  always  occupy  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  destitute  of  affection  for  the  Eternal  Truth  ;  and  by 
devouring  up  the  seeds  of  truth  is  to  be  understood,  that  where  the 
Word  of  God  is  received  without  affection  it  cannot  produce  its 
proper  fruits,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  perverted  and  destroyed  by 
false  persuasions^  which  occupy  the  natural  mind  of  every  man  be- 
fore he  admits  with  affection  the  light  of  the  Eternal  Word. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  effect  of  a  wrong  reception  of  the  Word  op 
GodT 

A.  It  is  described  in  these  words.  Forthwith  they  sprung  up^  because 
they  had  no  deepness  of  earth  ;  and  when  the  sun  was  up^  they  were 
scorched  ;  and  because  they  had  no  root^  they  withered  away, 

Q.  What  do  you  here  understand  by  the  seeds  springing  up^  be^ 
cause  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth  ? 

A.  This  is  to  denote,  that  where  the  Eternal  Trdi^h  is  received 
from  an  affection  not  genuine^  that  is  to  say,  from  an  affeci\Q>w 
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grounded  in  worldly  gain  or  glory,  in  that  mind  an  appearance  te 
presented  of  the  growth  of  truth,  but  then  it  is  a  growth  in  the  me- 
mory and  understanding  only^  and  not  in  the  U7t7/,  or  love  ;  therefore, 
it  is  said,  because  they  have  no  deepness  of  earth,  for  the  earth,  in  this 
case,  relates  to  the  will,  or  /ove,  and  its  aeepness  has  relation  to  the 
inmost  principle  of  each. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  the  sun  being  up,  and  they  were 
scorched  ? 

A.  The  sun,  as  applied  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  used  both  in  a 
good  and  bad  sense,  according  to  the  subject  treated  of;  and  in  a 
good  sense,  it  relates  to  the  Lord  Himself,  and  to  the  Divinb  Lots 
and  Wisdom  which  proceed  from  Him  ;  but  in  a  bad  sense,  it  is  ap- 
plied to  denote  the  destructive  principle  of  self-love,  when  it  is  ex- 
alted in  the  human  mind  above  the  love  of  God  and  Heaven.  By  th 
seeds  being  scorched,  then,  is  to  be  understood,  that  where  the  troth  is 
not  received  with  a  genuine  affection,  or  for  its  own  sake,  in  that 
mind  it  is  withered  and  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  self -love,  which 
will  not  allow  it  to  take  its  proper  root,  and  bear  its  proper  fruits; 
therefore,  it  is  added,  because  they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away,  to 
teach  the  important  lesson,  that  where  self-love  is  predominant  it  is 
impossible  that  the  Eternal  Truth  should  gain  a  place  in  the  natural 
mind  of  man,  so  as  to  produce  all  its  blessed  and  saving  effects. 

Q.  What  is  the  third  effect  of  a  wrong  reception  of  the  Word  of 
God? 

A.  It  is  described  in  these  words,  The  thorns  sprung  up  and  chicked 
them. 

Q.  And  what  is  it  you  understand  by  the  thorns  which  are  here 
spoken  of;  and  what  by  their  choking  the  good  seed  of  truth  ? 

A.  By  the  thorns  are  to  be  understood  the  concupiscences  of  evU, 
which  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  explanation  of  the  parable,  calls  the  cares 
of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  by  which  are  meant,  all 
those  anxieties,  concerns,  and  affections  of  the  merely  external  man, 
which  prevail  over  the  better  desires  of  the  internal  man ;  and  by 
choking  the  seed  of  truth,  is  to  be  understood,  all  that  suffocation  of 
the  pure  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  His  Holy  Word,  which  must  of 
necessity  take  place  in  that  mind,  where  the  appetites  of  the  body, 
and  the  concupiscences  of  animal  life,  are  suffered  to  exalt  themselves 
above  the  higher  interests  of  man's  spiritual  and  eternal  life ;  there- 
fore, it  is  added  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  such  a  mind  becometh  unfruitful, 
because  the  fruitfulness  of  heavenly  truth  can  only  be  found  in  its 
effects  upon  the  natural  man,  by  purifying  his  ends  of  life,  and  form- 
ing him  to  every  good  thought,  word,  and  work  ;  in  case,  therefore, 
that  the  operation  of  heavenly  truth  is  resisted  by  the  natural  mind, 
it  is  impossible  there  can  be  any  fruitfulness  of  truth  in  the  natural 
man. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  fourth  effect  resulting  from  the  reception  of 
the  Eternal  Truth  ? 

A.  It  is  described  in  these  words,  It  brought  forth  fruit,  some  an 
hundredfold,  some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty  fold. 

Q.  And  what  is  it  you  here  understand  by  bringing  forth  fruit. 
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A.  By  fruit  is  to  be  understood,  all  the  good  of  love  and  charity, 
that  is  to  say,  of  love  towards  God,  and  charity  towards  our  neign- 
bor ;  and  by  bringing  forth  this  fruit  is  to  be  understood,  that  this 
good  of  love  and  charity  manifests  itself  in  the  natural  man  in  all 
good  thoughts,  words,  and  works,  of  a  holy  and  useful  life,  agreeably 
to  those  words  of  Jrsus  Christ,  where  he  says,  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  (Matt.  v.  16) ;  and  in  another  place,  If  ye  know 
these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.  (John  xiii.  17.)  It  is  there- 
fore said  in  the  parable,  that  other  seed  fell  into  good  ground,  to  de- 
note that  the  reception  of  truth,  in  this  case,  was  an  interior  recep- 
tion, or  a  reception  in  the  inner  man,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  will,  or  love, 
as  well  as  in  the  understanding  and  memory.  Therefore,  Jesus 
Christ,  in  explaining  this  reception  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  says,  He 
tbat  receiveth  seed  into  good  ground  is  he  that  heareth  the  Word  and 
understandHh  it,  to  instruct  us,  that  a  right  and  profitable  recep- 
tion of  the  Eternal  Truth  is  a  reception  both  in  the  will,  signified  by 
hearing,  KuA  in  the  i/i<e//ec/,  signified  hy  understanding ;  and,  to  in- 
struct us  yet  further,  that  all  fruitfulness  of  the  Holy  Word  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  twofold  reception,  or  what  may  be  properly  called  the 
heavenly  marriage  of  good  and  truth,  and  not  from  the  single  recep- 
tion of  either  of  those  principles  separate  from  the  other. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  three  degrees  of  fruitful- 
ness, expressed  in  the  parable  by  hundredfold,  sixty-fold,  and  thirty 
Jold. 

A,  These  distinctions  are  intended  to  express  the  different  degrees 
of  fruitfulness  of  the  Eternal  Truth  in  human  minds,  which  will 
ever  depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  good  and  truth  are  united,  or 
in  which  the  will  and  understanding  are  conjointly  affected.  As, 
therefore,  in  some  cases,  this  conjunction  may  be  less  perfect  than  in 
others,  in  like  manner  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  fruitfulness  will 
vary,  and  this  agreeably  to  the  distinctions  here  mentioned  of  an  hun- 
dred-fold, sixty-fold,  and  thirty  fold. 

Q.  But  Jesus  Christ  concludes  this  parable  by  saying,  .He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.     How  do  you  understand  this? 

A.  Jesus  Christ  meant  to  teach  us  by  these  words,  that  He  intend- 
ed his  instruction  only  for  those  who  were  in  a  disposition  to  receive 
it,  and  not  for  those  who  were  in  no  disposition.  For  by  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear  He  meant  to  describe  all  sincere  and  upright  minds, 
which  are  desirous  both  to  receive  and  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the 
Eternal  Wisdom,  therefore,  He  says  of  these,  let  them  hear,  in  other 
words,  let  them  understand  and  receive,  6ec«t/5c  to  them  it  is  given  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in 
a  right  state  of  mind  to  profit  by  those  mysteries ;  whereas  to  others  it 
is  not  given,  since  others  are  nut  in  a  state  to  know  such  mysteries,  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  a  state  to  profit  by  them,  and,  therefore,  if  such 
mysteries  were  made  known  to  them,  they  would  but  profane  and 
defile  them,  and  thus  increase  their  condemnation,  agreeably  to  those 
words  of  Jesus  Christ,  This  is  the  Condemn ation^  that  Light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  lights  because  their 
deeds  were  evil, — (John  iii.  19.) 
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Q.  What,  theQ,  is  the  general  instruction  to  be  derivad  finom  thii 
parable  7 

A.  That  men  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  hearing,  or  reading  the 
Word  op  Goo,  to  note  the  affection  from  which  they  tiear  and  read, 
and  to  see  that  this  affection  be  pure  and  genuine,  resulting  from  the 
love  of  truth,  ybr  tie  own  sake^  and  not  for  any  earthly  ends  of  tempo- 
ral gain  and  glory.  We  learn,  yet  further,  from  this  parable,  that  the 
Eternal  Truth  can  never  produce  its  full  fruitfulness  in  the  mind  and 
life  of  man  until  it  operates  conjointly  on  his  will  and  understandieg^ 
that  is  to  say,  on  his  love  and  tfiougfU  ;  but  that  when  it  is  attended 
with  this  double  operation,  it  forms  in  man  the  true  heavenly  marriage^ 
by  virtue  whereof  he  has  eternal  conjunction  with  Jbsub  Christ  and 
His  kingdom,  and  through  that  conjunction  is  formed  to  every  good 
thought,  word,  and  work. 


ARTICLE  IT. 


THE  TABERNACLE  SERVICE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  IV. 

THB  URIM   AND   THUMMIM. 

The  Ephod  and  the  Breast-plate,  as  the  most  conspicuous  articles 
of  the  priestly  costume,  have  been  treated  at  length,  in  preceding 
numbers,  and  their  symbolical  uses  adequately  explained.  Though 
distinct  in  themselves,  they  were  yet  intimately  connected  together, 
making,  in  fact,  one  significant  whole,  with  a  two-fold  phase  of  mean* 
ing.  The  import  of  truth  is  predominant  in  both,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  one,  the  Ephod,  we  recognize  truth  reigning^  and  in  that  of  the 
other,  the  Hoshen  or  Breast-plate,  truth  judging,  which  we  are  in- 
formed has  relation  to  doctrine  and  life.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fiict  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Ephod  was  the  shoulder- 
piece,  composed  of  the  curiously  wrought  onyx  stones,  and  the  shoulder^ 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  antiquity,  denotes  sovereignty — a  fact 
which  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Swedenborg,  A.  C.  1085,  4U87. 
Thus  Isaiah  says  of  the  Messiah,  ch.  ix.  5,  ''And  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder.**  So  also  according  to  an  Indian  myth,  when  the 
dififerent  castes  came  forth  from  the  body  of  Brahma,  kings  and  tvar- 
like  heroes  issued  from  the  shoulder.  That  the  same  idea  was  fami- 
liar among  the  Romans  would  appear  from  the  words  of  Pliny 
(Panegyr.  10),  **  Cum  abunde  expertus  esset  pater,  quam  bene  hume- 
ris  tuis  sedet  imperium,"  since  {ifiy)  father  liath  abundantly  proved  how 
well  dominion  sits  upon  thy  shoulders.  The  symbolical  import  is  the 
same  when  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  statue  of  the  Egyptian  king  Sesos- 
tris  the  inscription  was  read :  /  have  acquired  this  province  by  my 
shoulders.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  usual  insignia  of  rulings  viz^ 
sword  and  keys  were  suspended  from  the  shoulder.  Thus,  Is.  xxii.  22, 
^And  the  keyoi  the  house  of  David  will  1  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  so 
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he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shat;  and  be  shall  shut,  and  none  shall 
open."  That  the  sword  hung  from  the  shoulder  among  the  Greeks 
sod  Romans,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Horn.  II.  11.  45.  Lipsius  in 
Tac  AnnaL  L  85.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  judicial  prerogative^  we 
need  not  go  beyond  the  designation  given  in  the  original  to  tne  Breast- 
plate, viz.,  hoshen  mishpat^  breast-plate  of  judgment,  to  show  its  sym- 
bolical bearing.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  well  founded,  we  think 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  the  use  o{ epaulettes  as  a  badge 
of  authority  and  imperatorial  command  is  to  be  traced  back  through 
the  line  of  past  centuries  to  the  Shoulder-piece  of  the  ancient  Ephod. 
This  article  of  military  accoutrement  forms  at  any  rate  a  subject  of 
very  curious  historical  interest,  which  might  well  demand  a  thorough 
investigation.  But  into  this  field  we  cannot  now  enter.  We  have 
before  us  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  we 
begin  by  citing  as  usual  the  words  of  the  order  respecting  their  use. 

'*  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast-plate  of  judgment  the  Urim  and  the  Thum- 
aim ;  and  they  shall  oe  upon  Aaron's  heart,  when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord  :  and 
Airon  shall  b^  the  judgment  of  the  children  ol  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the 
I^OKD  continually." — Lx.  xxviii.  30. 

*'Thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast-plate  of  judgment  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim.** Heb.  urim  ve-eth  hattummim,  the  Lights  and  [the  Perfections. 
6r.  the  Manifestation  and  the  Truth.  Aquina/*  Enlightenings  and  Cer- 
tainties.** Samarit.  **  Elucidations  and  Perfections.'*  Syr.  "the  Lucid 
and  the  Perfect.'*  Arab.  "  Illuminations  and  Certainties.**  Lat.  Vulg. 
•* Doctrine  and  Verity i**  Luth.  "Light  and  Right.**  The  Hebrew  terms 
signify  primarily  ^rc*  or  lights,  and  perfections  or  truth.  Perfection 
It.  entireness,  integrity,  and  truth  are  in  Scripture  style  virtually 
equivalent  in  import,  as  will  soon  be  confirmed  from  the  testimony  of  our 
enlightened  expositor.  The  sacred  writers,  therefore,  who  often  con- 
join synonymous  terms,  have  brought  these  epithets  together  in  seve- 
ral instances,  as  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  "Fear  the  Lord  and  serve  him  in  per- 
f^lion  and  truth  {beturnmimubeemeth).^  Others,  however,  understand 
the  phrase  as  an  instance  of  hendiadys,  denoting  under  a  double  de- 
nomination one  and  the  same  thing,  or  as  equivalent  to  most  perfect 
light  or  illumination.  The  same  figure  occurs  Deut.  xvi.  18.  Matt.  iv. 
16.  comp.  with  Job  x.  21.  John  iii.  5. 

In  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  a  subject  of  great  interest,  and  at  the 
^me  time  of  great  difficulty,  opens  upon  us.  Various  and  volumi- 
nous have  been  the  speculations  of  learned  men  in  respect  to  what  is 
'Heant  by  these  objects,  and  the  precise  manner  in  which  they  were 
'Qade  instrumental  in  obtaining  oracular  responses  from  God.  We 
cannot,  in  consistency  with  our  general  plan  of  exposition,  avoid  en- 
tering somewhat  minutely  into  the  investigation  of  both  these  points. 

And  first,  as  to  their  nature.  What  were  they?  Certain  it  is,  that 
^ti  find  no  previous  mention  of  them  ;  no  order  given  for  their  con- 
itraction;  and  no  intimation  that  these  names  were  ever  applied  to 
my  of  the  articles  which  Moses  was  directed  to  make.  The  ob- 
icurity  in  which  the  subject  is  involved  in  the  sacred  text,  together 
rith  the  infinite  conjectures  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  has  led  some 
ommentators  to  the  conclusion  that  the  matter  is,  and  vra.%  vnX^tA^ 
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to  be,  one  of  inscrutable  mystery,  which  it  is  vain  to  think  of  pene- 
trating.    In  this  they  virtually  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  leHraed 
Kimchi,  who  remarks,  that  *'he  is  on  the  safest  side  who  frankly  con- 
fesses his  ignorance  ;  so  that  we  seem  to  need  a  priest  to  stand  op 
with  Urim  and  Thummim  to  teach  us  what  the  Thummim  were." 
The  question,  however,  may  be  properly  narrowed  down  to  a  single 
point,  which  perhaps  admits  of  solution,  viz.,  were  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  identical  with  the  stones  of  the  Breast-plate,  or  something 
distinct  from  them  ?     On  this  question  the  mass  of  commentators  di- 
vide.    Several  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  among  the  ancients,  and  Spen-   ! 
cer,  Michaelis,  Jahn,  and  Gesenius  among  the  moderns,  contend  that   j 
they  were  something  entirely  distinct  from  the  Pectoral,  and  deposited   j 
within  the  pocket  or  bag  made  of  its  folds.     Some  of  the  earlier  He- 
brew doctors  say  that  what  is  called  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were 
nothing  else  than  an  inscription  upon  a  plate  of  gold  of  the  Tetragram- 
maton  or  four-lettered  name  of  God  (mn\  Yehovah),   by  the  mystic 
virtue  of  which  the  High  Priest  was  enabled  to  pronounce  luminaiu 
and  perfect  oracles  to  the  people.     But  this  is  a  conceit  which  may 
be  safely  passed  to  the  account  of  the  wild  and  childish  figments  of 
the  Talmudical  Rabbins,  which  it  would  require  the  same  weakness 
to  refute  as  to  adopt. 

Another  and  much  more  probable  opinion  relative  to  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  is,  that  they  were  in  fact  identical  with  the  stones  of  the 
Breast-plate,  but  called  by  this  name  from  the  instrumental  uses  which 
they  were  made  to  subserve  in  the  symbolical  economy  of  the  priest- 
hood. This  opinion,  which  is  held  by  Josephus,  Philo,  and  most  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  doctors,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the 
moderns,  is  supported  by  the  following  considerations  : 

(1.)  If  the  words  Urim  and  Thummim  be  regarded  as  epithets  rather 
than  names,  applied  to  the  stones,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate. 
From  their  intrinsic  properties  of  splendor,  brilliancy  and  luminousness, 
they  might  very  properly  be  termed  Lights  and  Perfections,  an  ex- 
pression supposed  by  many  to  be  grammatically  equivalent  to  most 
perfect  lights.  This  is  the  view  of  Braunius,  who  says,  that  not  only 
were  precious  stones  to  be  employed,  but  they  were  to  be  the  raost 
shining  and  perfect  of  the  kind.  Accordingly,  v.  30  may  be  considered 
as  in  fact  an  emphatic  repetition  of  v.  29,  intimating  that  the  work 
commanded  should  be  executed  in  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous 
manner ;  that  such  stones  should  be  provided  and  so  exquisitely  pol- 
ished and  set,  as  to  present  the  most  brilliant  appearance,  and  be  en- 
titled to  the  significant  designation  of  Lights  and  Perfections. 

(2.)  If  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  not  the  same  with  the  gems 
of  the  Breast-plate,  it  is  wholly  inexplicable  that  the  sacred  narrative 
gives  us  no  account  of  them.  While  every  other  part  of  the  ritual  is 
described  with  the  most  scrupulous  minuteness,  as  if  not  a  pin  of  the 
Tabernacle  or  a  thread  of  the  priestly  garments  were  to  be  made 
without  express  direction,  hov.'  comes  it  that  nothing  is  said  of  an  ar- 
ticle which,  in  obtaining  responses  from  God,  was  absolutely  indispen- 
sable and  which  was  in  every  respect  among  the  most  important  items 
of  the  whole  apparatus?     The  silence  of  the  historian,  therefore,  on 
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this  point  mast  be  regarded  as  strong  evidence  that  the  Urim  and 

Tbommim  were  identical  with  the  stones. 
(3.)  It  will  be  observed  upon  comparing  Ex.  xxxix.  8-21,  with  Lev. 

viii.  8,  that  in  the  description  of  the  Breast-plate,  given  in  the  former, 
while  the  rows  of  stones  are  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  ;  while  in  the  latter,  which  speaks  of  the  investiture  of 
Aaron  with  the  pontifical  habit,  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  men- 
tioned, but  the  stones  are  passed  over  in  silence.  What  inference 
more  obvious  than  that  these  objects  were  in  fact  one  and  the  same  7 
(4.)  Our  array  of  testimonies  on  this  head  may  be  considered  as 
amounting  to  demonstration  from  the  fact  that  Swedenborg  express- 
ly affirms  the  identity  of  the  stones  of  the  Breast-plate  and  the  Urim 
and  Thummim.  **  Hence  it  is  evident  what  was  represented  by  the 
twelve  stones,  which  were  called  Urim  and  Thummim^  (A.  C  9873). 
Indeed  this  is  assumed  all  along  in  the  course  of  his  explanation,  the 
substance  of  which  we  present  to  the  reader.  '*That  by  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  is  signified  the  shining  forth  of  Divine  Truth  from 
the  Lord  in  ultimates,  appears  from  the  signification  of  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment,  as  denoting  Divine  Truth  shining  forth  from  the  Di- 
vine Good  of  the  Lord ;  and  from  the  signification  of  Urim  and 
Thummim,  as  denoting  light  and  the  shining  forth  [explendescentia'] 
thence.  The  reason  why  the  Urim  and  Thummim  denote  light  and 
ezplendescence  is,  because  by  the  stones  in  the  breast-plate  the  light 
of  heaven  shone  forth  with  variety  according  to  the  responses  which 
were  given  by  them,  therefore  also  they  were  of  different  colors  ;  for 
the   Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the  Divine  good  of  the  Lord  ap- 

fsars  before  the  angels  as  light,  hence  is  all  the  light  of  heaven. 
he  colors  thence  derived,  which  are  the  modifications  of  that  light, 
with  the  angels,  are  variegations  of  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  ap- 
pertaining to  them,  for  all  wisdom  and  intelligence  is  from  that  Di- 
vine Truth  or  light.  Hence  it  may  be  manifest  that  by  the  shining 
forth  [explendescence]  of  various  colors  from  that  light  are  presented 
Divine  Truths,  which  are  responses  in  the  heavens ;  in  like  man- 
ner by  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  when  the  Divine  [being  or  prin- 
ciple] was  interrogated.  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  when  the  explen- 
descence  appeared,  then  at  the  same  time  the  response  to  the  subject 
of  inquiry  was  pronounced  in  an  audible  voice  [viva  voce];  which  was 
done  by  the  angels,  to  whom  by  such  explondescence  it  was  revealed 
from  the  Lord  ;  for,  as  was  said,  the  Divine  Truths,  which  are  res- 
ponses, so  appear  in  the  heavens.  That  this  is  the  case,  is  also  mani- 
fest from  the  signification  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  for  Urim  sigfnifies 
fire  lucent,  and  Thummim  the  explendescence ;  fire  lucent  is  the  Di- 
vine Truth  from  the  Divine  Good  of  the  Divine  Love  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  explendescence  is  that  truth  in  ultimates,  thus  in  effect.  And  it 
is  to  be  denoted,  that  Thummim  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  denotes  integ- 
rity^ but  in  the  angelic  tongue  ex^plendescence.  It  is  said  in  the  angelic 
tongue,  because  the  angels  discourse  with  each  other  from  the  very 
essence  of  a  thing  perceived  inwardly  in  themselves,  thus  according  to 
its  quality ;  the  discourse  thence  flows  forth  into  a  conformable 
sonorous  [expression],  audible  only  to  the  angels ;  the  ex^letideii- 
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oence  of  the  Divine  Truth  and  the  sonorous  [expression]  is  thummim^ 
hence  now  is  its  denomination.  The  like  is  perceived  by  the  angels 
when  thum  is  read  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  by  which  is  signified  what 
is  entire^  or  integrity.  Hence  it  is,  that  by  entire^  in  the  internal 
sense  of  the  Word,  is  signified  Divine  Truth  in  efiect,  which  is  a  lib 
according  to  the  Divine  precepts,  as  may  be  manifest  from  several 
passages  in  the  Word,  as  in  Joshua,  chap.  xxiv.  14 ;  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  chapter  ix.  16,  19;  and  in  David,  Psalm  xxv.  21;  Psalm 
xxxvii.  37;  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  11 ;  Psalm  ci.  2;  Psalm  cxix.  1.  HeDd 
also  it  is,  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  called  the  judgment  of  the 
eons  of  Israel^  also  the  breast-plate  of  judgment^  and  likewise  thejuJg' 
ment  of  Drim^  forjudgment  signifies  Divine  Truth  in  doctrine  and  life. 
From  these  considerations  it  may  now  be  manifest,  that  the  breast- 
plate bv  Urim  and  Thummim,  that  is,  by  the  explendescenoe  of  the 
light  of  heaven,  revealed  Divine  Truths  in  a  natural  sphere,  thus  is 
ultimates.  A  like  explendescenoe  is  also  presented  inwardly  with 
those  who  are  in  truths  derived  from  good,  which  dictates,  and  as  it 
were  gives  responses,  when  truth  is  inquired  after  from  affection  of 
heart,  and  is  loved  as  good.  That  there  is  such  an  explendescenoet 
whereby  Divine  Truth  from  heaven  is  revealed  in  the  natural  man, 
with  those  who  are  illustrated  from  the  Word,  is  not  perceived  in  the 
world,  by  reason  that  it  is  unknown  that  any  light  from  heaven  illos- 
trates  the  intellectual  principle  of  man  ;  but  that  it  is  so,  has  been 
given  to  perceive,  and  also  to  see.  It  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  that 
explendescence  appears  in  ultimates,  since  all  things  which  are  of 
light  from  the  Divine  [being  or  principle],  descend  even  to  ultimate 
ends ;  and  because  they  descend  thiiher,  they  also  shine  forth  there 
and  thence.  Hence  now  it  is,  that  the  hreast-plate  was  set  upon  the 
ephod  and  upon  its  girdle  ;  for  the  ephod  represented  Divine  Truth  in 
ultimates,  and  its  girdle  represented  a  common  bond,  that  things 
might  be  kept  in  connexion.  Therefore  it  is  said,  And  they  shall  tit 
the  breast-plate  from  its  rings  to  the  rings  of  the  ephod^  to  be  upoif,  the 
girdle  of  the  ephod^  nor  shall  the  breast-plate  recede  from  being  upon 
the  ephod^  verse  28  of  this  chapter.  The  reason  why  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Israel  were  also  engraven  was,  because  the  twelve  tribes 
likewise  represented  all  things  of  the  Divine  Good  and  truth  in  the 
heavens,  consequently  heaven  with  all  the  societies  there,  and  various 
things  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  in  the  Word.** 

G.  B. 
( To  be  continued.) 
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EXTRACT. 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  will  of  man  is  his  love,  and  the  will  of  God  is  his  divine  love,  it  is 
plain  wliat  is  undersiooU  in  the  spiritual  sense  by  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  the  will  of  the 
Father,  namely,  that  it  is  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
And  inasmuch  as  to  love  is  tn  will,  so  likewise  it  is  to  do,  for  what  a  man  loves,  that  he 
wills,  and  what  he  wills  he  also  does.  Hence  by  doing  the  will  of  God,  or  of  the  father,  is 
understood  to  do  his  precepts,  or  to  live  according  to  them  from  the  affection  of  love  or 
charity."—^.  E.  295. 
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ARTICLE    V. 


THE   COVENANT. 

OffCB  upon  a  time  (as  the  old  divines  tell  as),  before  the  creation  of 
his  nether  world,  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  had  an  interview 
rith  each  other.  The  occasion  was  a  very  important  one.  A  por- 
ion  of  the  angelic  hosts  had  fallen  from  their  first  estate,  and,  by  do- 
9g  so,  had  left  a  large  part  of  Heaven  unoccupied.  It  was  resolved, 
berefore,  in  solemn  council,  to  create  a  new  race  of  beings — men, 
rho,  after  spending  a  few  years  upon  an  earth  that  was  also  to  be 
peciaily  created  for  their  benefit,  were  to  be  elevated  to  Heaven  in 
rder  to  supply  the  places  of  the  angels  who  had  fallen.  This,  say 
be  old  divines,  was  a  happy  thought.  So  also  says  the  poet  Milton, 
rho,  next  to  Calvin  and  the  other  Reformers,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one 
f  the  founders  of  a  great  system  of  theology,  that  has  been  much  in 
epute  since  their  time.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  defect  in  the  scheme  that 
vas  to  supply  Heaven  with  inhabitants,  that  man  was  to  be  created 
rith  a  weaker  nature  than  the  angels,  arid  more  liable  to  fall  on  his 
irst  exposure  to  temptation.  But  then,  again,  the  divines,  who  seem 
0  have  been  in  the  secret,  although  they  were  not  present  at  the 
original  consultation,  tell  us,  that  the  very  infirmity  of  man's  nature, 
md  his  liability  to  sin,  were  indispensable  to  a  grand  scheme  of  sal- 
ration,  in  which  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  were,  like  three 
ictors  upon  the  stage,  to  perform  respectively  certain  important  parts, 
Q  which  the  justice  of  one,  the  mercy  of  another,  and  the  holiness  of 
;he  third  were  to  be  signally  displayed.  Man,  therefore,  was  to  be 
created  weak,  with  a  capacity  for  sinning.  He  was,  also,  to  be  con- 
stituted a  representative  of  his  race  through  all  its  countless  genera- 
tions, to  the  end  of  time,  even  before  they  were  brought  into  being, 
and,  of  coarse,  before  they  could  have  the  possibility  of  consenting  to 
the  arrangement.  If  he  sinned,  his  descendants,  consequently,  were 
to  sin  in  him  and  with  him.  If  he  obeyed,  his  obedience  was  to  be 
their  obedience.  He,  in  a  word,  was  to  act  for  himself,  and  for  them, 
and  they  were  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts.      If  he  disobeyed,  the 

tenalty  of  his  trangression,  and,  ex  vi  termini^  of  theirs  also,  was  to 
B  death — death  temporal,  and  death  eternal ;  in  other  words,  by  eat- 
ing of  the  forbidden  fruit,  his  whole  soul  was  to  be  infected  with  a 
mortal  disease,  reaching  to  the  very  fountains  of  life,  and  the  whole 
of  his  posterity  were  to  be  brought  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  na- 
ture, subject  to  the  wrath  of  God  in  this  life,  and  to  the  intolerable 
pains  of  hell  hereafter.  O,  Adam  !  what  a  terrible  responsibility 
rests  upon  thee  I  If  thou  sinnest,  how  canst  thou  clear  thy  skirts  of 
blood  7  Thou  art  the  murderer  of  thy  posterity  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion ! 

First  Person.  "  I  perceive,  O  Son,  that  man,  whom  we  are  about 
to  create,  will  certainly  fall,  like  the  angels  before  him.  I  perceive  a 
soaring  pride  in  his  heart,  that  will  lead  him  to  aspire  to  tne  highest 
places,  and  which  will  tempt  him,  if  it  were  possible,  to  dethrone  his 
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Maker.     His  disposition  will  be  much  like  that  of  Lucifer,  Son  of  the 
Morning." 

Second  Person,  **True,  O  Father,  I  see  in  him  a  thirst  for  things 
which  it  would  be  far  better  for  him  never  to  know, — a  fearful  era?* 
ing  for  forbidden  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  Good  and  of  Evil." 

Third  Person,  **  O  unholy  passion  !  Worm  of  the  dust  I  Yes,  he 
will  stretch  his  puny  arm  up  to  the  eternal  throne,  and  desire  to  be  as 
God." 

Angels,  "  Alas  I  alas  I  man  will  fall  &s  our  ill-fated  companions 
have  fallen.  Who,  then,  will  supply  their  places  in  these  bright 
abodes  ?" 

Second  Person.  **  But  man  is  not  yet  created." 

Angels.  '*  May  he  never  be  I  Better  that  he  should  never  exist, 
than  exist  as  a  sinner,  suffering,  with  his  numerous  posterity,  the  mis- 
erable consequences  of  his  sin  to  all  eternity." 

First  Person.  "  The  decree  has  gone  forth,  ye  angels,  and  is  not  to 
be  recalled." 

Second  Person.  "  That  is  true,  and  yet  the  object  of  man's  creation 
will  have  failed.     How  is  Heaven  to  be  supplied  with  inhabitants  T 

Third  Person.  "  Certainly  not  from  a  corrupt  and  wretched  race  of 
mortals.  What  say  ye,  Gabriel,  Michael,  Raphael,  and  ye  heavenly 
hosts  ?  Here  is  a  difficulty  to  be  met.  The  decrees  of  God  must 
stand.  Yet  man  falls,  and,  falling,  he  can  never  enter  Heaven." 
iih  Angels.  **  Gladly  would  we  save  man,  if  we  could,  but  no  created 
arm  can  save  him." 

Second  Person.  "  What  say'st  thou,  O  Father,  must  man  certainly 
perish  7  Is  there  no  way  by  which  the  consequences  of  his  transgres- 
sion can  be  warded  off?" 

First  Person.  "  I  have  no  proposition  to  offer,  but  would  gladly 
hear  any  which  you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  make.  A  law 
once  enacted,  must  be  obeyed.  If  violated,  the  penalty  annexed  to 
its  violation  must  be  inflicted  on  the  offender.  Justice  must  be  satis- 
fied.    This  is  too  evident  to  be  disputed." 

Second  Person.  "  I  grant  it,  and  yet  it  seems  a  hard  case,  that  all 
mankind,   consisting  of  myriads   upon    myriads   of  human   beings, 
should  suffer  so  severely  for  one  man's  fault.     That  Adam  should  suf- 
fer the  consequences  of  his  own  transgression,  being  free  to  act,  is 
reasonable  ;  but  there  seems  to  me,  I  must  confess,  a  species  of  in- 
justice in  inflicting  upon  so  many  others,  who  are  equally  free,  the 
wretched  sufferings  which  are  to  follow  upon  the  isolated  act  of » 
single  individual.     While,  for  Adam,  who  offends,  nothing  can  be  said 
in  justification  of  his  voluntary  crime,  yet   1  would  fain  plead  for 
mercy  to  his  unfortunate  descendants,  who  never  can  be  said  to  have 
known  the  law,  while  they  are  made  responsible  for  the  guilt  of  its 
violation." 

First  Person.  "  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  claims  of  mercy  can 
be  heard.  It  is  a  case  which  belongs  only  to  a  tribunal  of  inexorable 
and  inflnite  justice.  Justice,  I  repeat,  must  be  satisfied,  and  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  law  maintained." 
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Second  Person.  '' Trae,  O  Father,  the  law  must  be  maintained  in 
all  its  force ;  but  will  mankind  be  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  a  law 
which  punishes  the  innocent  for  the  offences  of  the  guilty  ?  Casting 
my  eye  along  the  vista  of  coming  ages,  I  see  a  monarch  who  in- 
scribes laws  for  the  government  of  his  subjects  on  a  lofty  pillar,  be- 
yond their  sphere  of  vision,  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  read  them, 
and  yet  punishes  them  for  their  violation.  I  see  that  all  mankind, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  denounce  this  monarch  as  a  tyrant — a 
monster  of  injustice.  But  what  will  they  think  of  the  divine  justice 
of  a  law  which  condemns  countless  millions  to  everlasting  punish- 
ment for  the  offence  of  an  ancestor  whom  they  never  knew,  and  who 
lived  and  died,  it  may  be,  ages  before  they  were  brought  into  being  ?" 
J^irst  Person.  "The  opinions  which  men  entertain  of  the  justice  of 
their  Creator,  are  immeasurably  vain  and  inadequate.  Adam  will 
be  the  representative,  the  federal  head  of  his  posterity,  and  conse- 
quently his  sin  will  be  their  sin,  and  its  consequences  will  fall  upon 
their  heads  justly." 

Second  Person.  "  Yes,  I  grant  it,  if  Adam  were  constituted  their 
federal  head  by  his  descendants  themselves,  for  then  they  would  act 
by  and  through  him,  and  would  accordingly  be  responsible  for  his 
acts ;  but  how  can  they  enter  into  such  a  league  with  their  ancestor, 
and  give  their  consent  to  such  an  arrangement,  when  they  are  not 
yet  themselves  in  being  ?" 

First  Person.  **  The  consent  of  Adam*s  descendants  will  be  unneces- 
sary.    The  compact  will  be  entered  into  between  Adam  and  our- 
selves.    He  will  be  constituted  their  representative  by  a  divine  and 
immutable  decree.     He  will  be  informed,  in  due  time,  that  if  he  sins, 
the  consequences  of  his  sin  will  be  visited  upon  his  posterity,  to  the 
latest  generation — that  his  sin  will  be  imputed  to  them,  and,  under 
such  a  compact,  or  covenant,  no  injustice  will  be  done  either  to  him 
or  to  them." 
Second  Person.  **  Is  this,  O  Father,  divine  justice  ?" 
First  Person.   "  O  Son,  it  is." 

Angels.  "  Alas,  for  man  I  O,  miserable,  undone  creature !  O,  aw- 
ful justice,  how  terrible  are  thy  demands  !" 

Second  Person.  "  If  this  really  be  justice,  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  a  way 
by  which  mercy  may  be  shown  to  man,  and  justice,  at  the  same  time, 
vindicated." 

Angels.  "  Joy !  joy  !  a  way  of  escape  for  man  is  found  !  Listen ! 
0  listen !" 
First  Person,  "  What  is  it  that  you  propose,  O  Son  ?" 
Second  Person.  **I  propose,  O  most  just  Sire,  to  die  for  man,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  demands  of  infinite  justice.  As  the  sin  of  Adam 
JBay,  consistently  with  justice,  be  imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  may  it 
be  imputed  to  me,  and,  dying,  as  I  propose  to  do,  in  his  stead,  my 
righteousness  may  be  impjited  to  him,  and  so  he  may  be  saved." 

First  Person.  "You  propose,  O  Son,  to  suffer  and  die  for  mankind, 
yet  you  are  aware  t^:at  Grod  can  neither  suffer  nor  die." 

Second  Persor  **  I  intend,  O  Father,  to  become  a  man,  in  order 
that  I  may  sutler  and  die." 
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First  Person.  ^  Bat  it  is  only  in  your  character  ofGvody  mflerittg  as 
suchy  that  I  can  accept  yon  as  man's  sabstitnte.  Sin  is  ao  infiiiite 
evil,  and  requires  an  infinite  satisfaction.  Man  cannot  render  iodf 
satisfaction.     God  only  can  do  it." 

Second  Person,  **  But  I  shall  be  both  Grod  and  man,  in  two  distinct 
persons,  and  the  connection  of  my  divine  and  human  nature  will  im- 
part to  my  finite  acts  an  infinite  value.^ 

First  Person.  '*  That  is,  will  render  your  finite  acts  infinite !  A 
mere  theological  figment,  O  Son,  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  exami- 
nation. Still,  such  is  your  anxiety,  O  Son,  to  save  the  human  race, 
that  1  think  I  may  consent  to  accept  your  proposition." 

Third  Person.  "  But  what  part  am  I  to  take  in  efiecting^  tbe  salva- 
tion of  man  T" 

First  Person.  "  The  case  is  already  fully  provided  for.  The  infinite 
merits  of  the  Son,  applied  to  man,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  save  Him, 
without  any  aid  furnished  on  your  part." 

Third  Person.  *'  I  cannot  consent  to  an  arrangement  which  ex- 
cludes me  from  any  share  in  so  great  and  important  a  work." 

Second  Person.  *'  A  part,  then,  shall  be  assigned  you,  O  Spirit.  Man 
is  a  sinner,  and  cannot  be  saved  without  repentance  ami  regenera- 
tion. Be  it  yours  to  touch  his  soul  with  sincere  sorrow  for  his  sins, 
to  change  his  heart,  and  sanctify  his  whole  nature." 

Third  Person.  **  I  accept  the  trust,  if  the  Father  consents." 

First  Person.  *^  Most  readily.  I  am  still,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
we  are  doing  more  than  is  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tbe 
case.  If  the  law  is  satisfied  and  made  honorable,  I  can  demand  no- 
thing more.  You,  O  Son,  propose  to  do  this.  It  is  enough.  I  see  no 
occasion  for  any  further  proceeding  in  the  matter.  But  I  shall  be 
pleased  with  such  a  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  this  great 
drama,  as  may  seem  equitable  to  the  parties.  It  strikes  me  at  this 
moment,  that  I  myself  perform  no  very  amiable  part  in  it,  insisting 
as  I  do,  only  upon  the  demands  of  the  most  rigid  justice." 

Third  Person.  "  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  convert  the  sinner.  Be  it  yours, 
O  Father,  to  pardon  the  i^nner,  upon  repentance." 

First  Person.  "That  I  will  do  with  all  my  heart ;  but  still,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  there  is  no  necessity.  The  Son  proposes  to  take  upon 
himself  their  sins,  their  guilt,  and  their  punishment.  What  is  there 
to  pardon  ?  They  owed  the  debt  of  obedience  to  the  law.  That  debt 
is  paid  by  the  Son,  and  the  whole  account  is  canceled.  Besides,  man 
is  converted  by  an  act  of  irresistible  grace,  and  there  is  nothing  vol- 
untary in  his  repentance." 

Second  Person.  *•  Still,  if  he  repents  at  all,  it  is  but  just  that  he 
should  be  pardoned." 

First  Person.  "  Be  it  so,  then,  but  he  will  be  pardoned  less  for  an 
enforced  repentance,  than  for  what  you,  O  Son,  will  have  voluntarily 
done  for  him.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  with  this  arrangement 
of  the  respective  parts  we  are  to  perform  in  effecting  the  restoration 
of  the  human  race.  But  there  are  still  importaiu  noints  to  be  settled 
between  us,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  your  notice.  We  are  seve- 
rally equal  to  each  other  in  all  divine  perfections.    If  justice  is  to  be 
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satisfied  in  my  case,  it  is  to  be  equally  so  in  yoars,  O  Son,  and  in  yours, 
also,  O  Spirit.'* 

Second  Person.  **I  freely  forego  and  give  up  all  claim  of  satisfac- 
tion myself;  I  ask  no  sacrifice  ;  I  call  for  no  victim.'' 

Third  Person,  **  Neither  do  I,  for  although  not  inferior  to  either  of 
you  in  justice,  yet  there  are  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
pressing  our  several  claims,  if  the  original  plan  be  carried  out  to  com- 
pletion. We  are  all  equal,  and  our  claims  are  equal,  but  it  would 
introduce  great  confusion  into  the  government  of  the  world,  and  might 
be  attended  with  serious  consequences,  if  we  were  all  three  to  die  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  each  other." 

First  Person,  "That  is  very  clear,  and  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
must  stand  as  at  first  proposed.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
verdict  of  the  world  will  be,  that  I  am  more  inflexibly  just  than  either 
of  3*ou  ;  that  you,  O  Son,  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  merciful,  and 
you,  O  Spirit,  as  the  most  holy  person  in  the  Godhead." 

Third  Person.  **  Not  at  all  unlikely,  but  while  we  know  ourselves 
that  we  are  co-equal,  we  may  regard  the  opinions  of  mankind  on 
the  subject  with  indifference.  Is  it  understood  between  us  that  I  am 
to  convert  all  the  fallen  sons  of  Adam  7" 

First  Person.  **  By  no  means.  Only  a  small  portion  of  them.  They 
all  deserve  my  wrath  and  curse  for  the  sin  thev  will  commit  through 
Adam,  their  representative.  I  shall  select  a  lew  only  from  the  cor- 
rupt mass,  and  have  them  duly  enrolled  among  the  elect.  The  rest 
I  shall  pass  over  and  condemn  to  everlasting  punishment,  for  their 
sins,  to  the  praise  of  my  eternal  justice." 

Second  Person.  "  J  had  hoped,  O  Father,  that  I  should  have  paid 
the  entire  penalty — that  I  should,  by  dying,  have  atoned  for  *  the  sins 
of  all  mankind.' " 

First  Person.  "Only  for  those  of  a  part,  O  Son.  The  greater  part 
of  these  transgressors  must  die." 

Second  Person.  **  Must  it  be  even  so  7" 

First  Person.  "It  must.  Such  an  example  is  necessary  in  order  to 
vindicate  the  principles  of  unalterable  justice.  The  elect  only  can 
and  will  be  saved  through  your  intervention." 

Second  Person.  "  If  it  must  be  so,  I  submit,  although  I  would  have 
preferred  more  liberal  terms  for  man." 

Third  Person.  "  I  am  content,  believing  that  this  scheme  of  salva- 
tion will  enable  each  of  us  to  perform  our  respective  parts  effectively 
and  creditably, — ^thee,  O  Father,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  thy  offencl- 
ed  law ;  thee,  O  Son,  to  redeem,  and  ultimately  save  the  elect ;  and 
me  to  sanctify  those  who  are  redeemed  and  saved." 

First  Person.  "It  is,  then,  a  solemn  covenant  between  us,  binding 
us  jointly  and  severally  to  the  performance  of  our  reflective  obliga- 
tions." 

Second  Person.  "  It  is." 

T%ird  Person.  "  Through  all  ages  it  is  binding  upon  us,  and  we 
acknowledge  it  to  be  so." 

First  Person.  ^*  Witness  it,  ye  angels,  who  stand  around  our  several 
thrones, — ^witness  this  solemn  and  everlasting  covenant" 

VOL.  v.  18 
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Angels.  **  We  do.  We  witness  it,  and  may  it  stand  forever  stable 
and  sure,  holding  out,  as  it  does,  some  hope,  at  least,  for  fallen  ha* 
manity." 

Fij'st  Person.  "  Now  let  us  break  up  this  consultation,  and  dissolve 
this  assembly." 

Second  Person.  "  And  let  us  proceed  forth  to  the  great  work  before 
us — the  work  of  creation.'' 

Third  Person.  "  So  be  it  I" 

Such  is  the  grand  scheme,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  orthodox 
Christendom,  even  at  the  present  day,  was  originally  contrived  in  or- 
der to  save  a  few,  and  consign  over  to  perdition  the  great  majority  of 
the  human  race.     Such  is  the  nature  of  the  covenant,  in  all  its  parts, 
which  divines,  more  presumptuous  than  wise,  assure  us  was  entered 
into  between  the  thref^  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.     Were  there  any  traces  of  either  to  be  found  in  the  Word 
of  God,  we  might  be  able  to  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
generally  accepted  by  the  Christian  world  as  indicating  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  man's  salvation  ;  but  both  the  scheme  and  the  cove- 
nant were  invented  by  theologians,  in  order  to  support  a  system  of  so- 
called  divinity,  equally  unscriptural  and  irrational,  in  which  three  in- 
finite beings  are  introduced  as  filling  distinct  and  separate  offices,  and 
performing  parts  equally  silly,  ungenerous,  and  unjust,  and  which 
would  subject  human  beings  to  universal  censure,  reproach  and  ridi- 
cule, were  they  to  act  in  a  similar  manner.     We  confess  we  feel  no 
reverence  for  a  system  which  runs  directly  into  tritheism  by  the  as- 
sertion of  a  tri-personal  God, — which  represents  the  Creator  as  a  par- 
tial and  arbitrary  tyrant,  and  man  as  a*  mere  machine,  conscious,  it  is 
true,  of  happiness  and  misery,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  vice  of  his 
nature,  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  securing  the  one,  or  avoiding  the 
other,  by  the  free  exercise  of  the  rational  powers  with  which  he  was 
endowed  by  God  for  the  express  purpose.     Such  a  system,  however 
fortified  by  time  and  prescription,  cannot  stand  long  before  the  search- 
ing spirit  of  inquiry,  to  which  its  inconsistencies  will  be  subjected  in 
an  age  like  the  present.     The  darkness  which  broods  over  its  unfath- 
omable mysteries,  will  be  sure  to  be  dissipated,  as  thoughtful  men  turn 
towards  the  East,  and  rejoice  in  the  morning  beams  of  the  New 
Church,  which  are  already  darting  above  the  horizon,  affording  the 
promise  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  world. 

D.  K.  W. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


NSW  CHURCH  APHORISMS  ON  SLAVERY  AND  ABOLITION. 

No.  L 
We  have  for  some  time  been  conscious  of  a  prompting  to  broach  in  some  way,  in  our 
pages,  the  subject  of  the  present  communication,  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  dis- 
cussed as  a  department  of  New  Church  duty  in  a  New  Church  spirit.     Large  numbers  of 
our  brethren  of  the  church  residing  in  the  Southern  States  are  connected  in  one  way  or  other 
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ritfa  the  institation,  and  as  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  North,  representing  hoth  the  New 
^nrch  and  the  Old,  is  at  this  day  seriously  and  somewhat  sternly  interrogating  the  whole 
pirtt  and  genius  of  the  system,  it  seems  no  more  than  is  due  from  the  courtesy  of  fellow  re- 
ipients  of  ^the  heavenly  doctrines  that  they  should  account  to  each  other  for  any  modes  of 
binking  or  acting  which  are  calculated  to  give  offence  or  wound  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
>Te.  If  such  a  requisition  be  made  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  with  no  intention  to  de- 
ounce,  vilify,  or  irritate,  but  simply  from  the  promptings  of  the  great  law  of  charity,  and 
nth  the  most  sincere  design  to  give  a  candid  hearing  to  every  argument  or  apology  that 
lay  be  offered  in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  they  are  upholding,  we  are  unable  to  see  in 
lis  any  real  ground  of  complaint  or  disaffection  on  the  part  of  our  Southern  friends.  We 
re  irell  aware  indeed  that  the  subject  has  not  always  been  broached  in  a  manner  adapt* 
I  to  secare  a  kindly  or  even  patient  attention  on  the  part  of  Slaveholders,  and  we  can 
iake  all  charitable  allowance  for  the  sensitiveness  with  which  every  thing  in  the  form  of 
monstrance,  however  resi)ectful,  or  even  of  discussion,  however  candid,  is  prone  to 
»  met.  But  that  this. sensitiveness  should  be  so  intense  in  the  minds  of  Newchnrchmen  as 
I  make  them  frown  upon  the  attempt  to  canvass  its  merits  upon  purely  moral  grounds, 
e  cannot  well  conceive;  nor  will  we  allow  ourselves,  without  evidence,  to  anticipate  a 
nleter  reception  of  what  our  pages  may  contain  on  the  subject.  We  will  not  look  for  an 
itertainment  of  our  suggestions  at  the  hand  of  our  brethien  which  would  imply  a  secret 
Liaglving  as  to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  cause  in  question. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  say  that  we  regard  the  system  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the 
ontfaern  States  as  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  imperatively  to  appeal  for  a  remedy  to  the 
>iiecieiicet  of  all  concerned  in  any  way  in  its  support  and  perpetuation.  But  while  we  say 
lis  we  are  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  no  acerbity  of  spirit  towards  the  persons  of  those 
''ho  are  engaged  in  upholding  it.  We  say  it  in  full  view  of  all  the  peculiar  circumstances 
lat  go  to  qualify  the  evil  as  far  as  the  agency  of  individual  supperters  is  concerned ;  and 
re  say  it  under  the  firm  conviction  of  deep  and  merciful  designs,  on  the  part  of  the  Divine 
'rovidence,  hereafter  to  be  gloriously  developed,  bearing  upon  the  destiny  of  the  colored 
loe— designs  which  will  have  the  effect  to  convert  their  residence  in  this  land  to  the  most  sig- 
a1  blessing  that  could  have  befallen  them.  Nevertheless  we  clearly  perceive  a  great  moral 
vil  and  wrong  in  the  system,  against  which  we  are  inwardly  moved  to  lif^  up  a  voice  of 
irotest,  and  to  bring  the  question  home,  as  one  of  practical  import  to  every  receiver  of  the 
<few  Church,  whether  there  is  hot  something  positive  for  him  to  do  in  effecting  itq  removal. 
n  thus  coming  before  our  brethren  of  the  slave  States,  we  should  feel  that  we  were  greatly 
irronged  if  met  by  an  ill  construction  of  motives.  We  are  conscious  of  nothing  that  should 
(ive  offence.  We  have  no  railing  accusations  to  bring  against  any.  We  feel  the  drawing 
>f  a  kind  and  christian  affection  towards  our  brethren.  We  think,  indeed,  we  see  reason  to 
Tear  that  their  spiritual  states  may  be  injured  by  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  an  evil 
thing.  Under  this  impression,  we  come  to  them  in  a  spirit  of  meekness,  and  virtually  say, 
'*  Come,  brethren,  let  us  reason  together  of  this  momentous  theme.  Let  us  see  whether  pos- 
sibly we  may  not  suggest  to  you  some  considerations  deserving  of  most  serious  thought. 
But  do  not,  at  the  outset  of  the  conference,  count  us  your  enemies  because  we  propose  it — 
because  we  wish  to  open  our  minds  with  fraternal  freedom  on  a  point  that  weighs  heavily 
w^ith  us,  and  which  in  our  judgment  ought  thus  to  weigh  with  you.  If  it  does  not,  pray 
show  us  why  it  does  not.  If  it  does,  expound  to  us  the  measures  you  propose  to  adopt  to  do 
sway  the  evil.  As  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  listen  to  you,  so  refuse  not  to  lend  an  ear 
to  us.  Say  not  that  it  is  a  topic  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  all  have  to  do  with 
sach  other's  spiritual  welfare  if  we  would  be  faithful  to  the  law  of  love.  We  cannot  proper- 
y  stand  aloof  from  our  brethren  and  forbear  to  utter  a  word  of  warning  if  we  deem  them 
placed  in  circumstances  of  danger,  and  where  silence  would  be  recreancy  to  justice,  affec- 
:ion,  and  truth.  *  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  sin  upon  thy  neighbor,*  is  a  precept  of  which  the 
itsral  and  the  spiritual  sense  are  at  one.    Let  us  then  in  all  ChrlsU^n  fcmUf  ^oxn^«Lt«  n\«w% 
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on  the  subject,  and  see  how  far  we  hold  in  common,  and  where,  and  how  Su  we  diwrft 
from  each  other." 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  approach  the  subject,,  and  we  cannot  but  Uutft  that  oar  vm 
will  be  duly  appreciated.    Let  it  not  be  said  that  though  denizens  of  the  North  we  an  is* 
competent  to  treat  the  theme,  from  ignorance  of  the  real  posture  of  things  in  the  Soatbns 
States.    This  is  a  very  deep-seated  impression  with  our  friends  in  that  region*    Itenhodiei 
itself  in  the  spirit  of  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  recemly  received  from  a  respected  N. 
C.  brother  in  Virginia.    '*  I  never  yet  saw  a  Northern  man  who  thoroughly  understood  thi 
negro  character — the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  as  it  exists  here^the  state  ol  this  pops* 
lation — and  the  difficulties  which  environ  the  whole  subject.    As  to  this  mattev,  efen  ivtdr 
ligent  und  sincere  men  with  you  seem  to  be  absolutely  impenetrable."    From  this  position 
we  are  forced  to  dissent.    We  are  utterly  unable  to  see  why  a  sound  and  unimpeacbtUe 
judgment  of  the  morale  of  slavery  may  not  be  formed  by  any  man  of  ordinary  inteUigoM} 
though  he  may  never  have  set  foot  upon  Southern  soil,  or  made  himself  master  of  aUtbr 
thousand-fold  details  of  the  system.    And  it  is  only  in  its  moral  aspect  that  we  propossts 
consider  it.    Its  social  and  political  bearings  we  leave  to  others.    lucharactert  90  compir* 
ed  with  the  perfect  standard  of  **  justice,  goodness,  and  truth,"  is  what  we  would  falna^ 
certain,  and  this  we  do  not  regard  as  an  achievement  requiring  a  previous  persopal  contict 
with  the  system  in  its  practical  working.    The  fact  is,  there  is  an  antecedent  probabiUt| 
that  those  who  have  been  born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  the  system,  who  have  alwsyi 
breathed  its  atmosphere,  and  who  have,  as  it  were,  worn  it  as  a  garment,  are  w$or€  liable 
to  be  blinded  to  its  essential  genius  than  those  who  view  it  from  without.    But  whether 
we  understand  it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  or  not,  we  deem  ourselves  sufficiently  ss- 
quainted  with  it  to  eall  in  question  some  of  its  fundamental  principles;  and  to  this  then 
can  be  no  reasonable  objection,  provided  it  be  done  in  a  proper'spirit. 

A  reply  to  our  remarks— and  perhaps  more  than  one— may  be  proffered  by  some  of  ov 
Southern,  or,  probably,  our  Northern  brethren.  Such  a  reply,  written  in  the  spirit  of  vn 
own  essay,  we  shall  most  readily  and  cordially  insert.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  ixain^ 
that  it  shall  be  a  reply  to  our  arguments  and  to  no  other — that  it  shall  confine  itself  to  tlie 
single  point  in  debate,  which  is  the  absolute  right  or  wrong  of  slavery,  and  the  conaequest 
duty  of  those  engaged  in  its  support.  It  will  avail  nothing  to  the  determination  of  the 
grand  question  to  argue  ever  so  elaborately  that  the  African  race  in  this  country  i^ 
better  oflf  in  bondage  than  in  freedom — that  in  this  state  they  are  for  the  most  pat^ 
kindly  treated,  not  overworked  in  health,  nor  neglected  in  sickness — that  the  institution  i^ 
patriarchal  in  its  character,  and  warranted  by  the  letter  of  holy  writ  (as  is  also  war 
polygamy),  and  that  the  schemes  of  abolitionists  are  fraught  with  infinite  mischief, 
etc.  To  some  of  this  we  fully  assent,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  it.  As  "t^ 
other  items  we  might  be  willing  to  consider  them  on  another  occasion  or  under  a  difierer^^ 
issue,  but  at  present  they  are  aside  of  the  main  point,  and  we  would  not  waste  time 
anxiety  on  irrelevant  topics.  We  would  simply  say,  as  to  one  intimation,  that  we  a 
accountable  for  nobody's  abolition  but  our  own,  and  for  the  genuine  efiects  of  that  we 
ready  at  any  time  to  be  responsible.  We  belong  to  no  abolition  society  or  clique,  nor  dT  ^ 
we  speak  in  the  name  of  any.  Our  sentiments  on  the  subject  flow  directly  from  onr  view^  ^ 
of  the  great  principles  of  rectitude  and  truth,  and  as  to  who  may  agree  or  disagie^^ 
with  us — this  is  a  matter  of  indifierence. 

The  true  tone  and  temper  in  which  we  think  the  subject  ought  to  be  broached  is  well 
set  forth  by  Mr.  De  Charms  in  his  valuable  pamphlet  on  Freedom  and  Slavery : — **  The 
wise  and  proper  course  is  to  reason  with  our  brethren  in  true  political  love — to  show 
them,  if  we  can,  their  error  in  kindness ;  and  by  convincing  their  reason,  so  act  upon 
their  own  wills  as  to  get  them  to  work  themselves  in  freely  and  rationally  putting  o£f  an 
acknowledged  evil."  We  are  not  oonsoious  of  being  governed  by  any  other  spirit  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  in  oar  pages.    Nor  do  we  deem  ourselves  justly  liable  to  the  ebaifs 
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of  nndne  assuinption  on  the  score  of  virtae  or  sanctity,  in  thas  proffering  oar  sentiments 
to  oar  brethren.  We  are  deeply  sensible  of  oar  evils  and  infirmities  in  many  respects, 
bat  we  hnmbiy  aim  to  pnt  them  away  when  discovered,  and  we  do  not  find  a  complete 
exemption  from  defects  in  ourselves  required  as  a  pre-reqaisite  to  the  daty  of  pointing  out. 
In  brotherly  kindness,  the  defects  of  others. 

Our  first  intention  was  to  have  penned  a  formal  article,  or  series  of  articles,  on  the  sub- 
ject, diseassing  it  exclusively  on  its  moral  grounds.  Meantime  the  ensuing  **  Aphorisms'* 
Ifne  proffered  fbr  publication,  and  we  have  concluded  to  make  them  a  text  for  a  series  of 
somznents  in  which  our  leading  views  on  the  general  topic  will  appear. 

I. 

Slavery,  in  all  States  where  it  exists,  is  a  public  or  national  evil. 
This  is  plain  from  its  origin  in  the  Slave-trade,  which  is  now  univer- 
sally condemned — from  the  fact  that  it  deprives  men  of  various  na- 
taral  rights — and  from  several  unhappv  consequences  resulting  from 
it. 

This  is  doubtless  very  sound  as  tax  as  it  goes,  but  we  should  have  given  more  extension 
lo  the  evil.  It  is  not  only  a  **  public  or  national,'*  but  a  private  or  personal  evil,  inasmuch 
fts  it  is  sustained  by  individual  agency.  The  habit  of  contemplating  it  mainly  as  a  **  pub- 
lie  or  national  evil,  is  apt  to  induce  an  obliviousness  of  its  moral  features  which  have  es- 
pecial relation  to  the  will  of  the  individual  slaveholder.  It  is  usually  of  but  little  account 
fbr  men  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  public  and  national  evils,  so  long  as  they  lose  eight 
of  the  quota  which  they  each  in  their  individual  capacity,  contribute  to  their  existence  or 
Dontinaance.  The  slavery  which  exists  in  any  slave  State  is  the  slavery  which  has  been  es- 
tablished in  legal  form  by  the  collective  will  of  the  people  of  that  State,  and  no  one  can 
blink  the  share  of  responsibility  which  fairly  pertains  to  him  as  an  upholder  of  the  laws 
which  uphold  slavery.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  responsibility  that  the  intelligent  aboli- 
ti<mist  of  the  North  appeals  to  his  Southern  brother.  He  would  kindly  admonish  him  of 
Che  fallacy  of  the  attempt  to  stave  off  the  demands  of  duty  under  the  plea  that  the  system 
is  the  creature  of  the  State,  and  that  until  the  laws  of  the  State  are  repealed,  his  aim  is 
powerless  to  attempt  any  thing  towards  its  removal.  But  in  matters  of  moral  moment 
the  voice  of  duty  is  direct  to  the  man  rather  than  to  the  citizen.  The  man  stands  in  this 
respect  alone  before  God,  and  has  no  counsel  to  take  with  flesh  and  blood.  The  only 
point  to  be  settled  is,  whether  any  enactment,  usage,  or  institution  is  intrinsically  evil, 
and  whether  we,  as  individuals,  have  any  agency  in  maintaining  it.  Let  these  two 
things  be  established,  and  the  sequence  is  inevitable,  that  a  man  is  solemnly  bound  to 
Ignore,  withdraw,'repudiate  and  abnegate  that  agency  which  he  may  previously  have  had 
in  sustaining  the  system.  In  what  precise  way  this  is  to  be  done,  we  shall  venture  to  sug- 
gest in  the  sequel. 

11. 

The  State  in  which  slavery  exists  cannot  plead,  in  excuse  of  this 
evil,  the  good  results  which  may  be  shown  to  attend  the  institution, 
such  as  the  civilizing  and  christianizing  of  the  Africans,  &c.  Every 
evil  committed  by  man  has  similar  good  results  educed  from  it  by  the 
Divine  Providence,  and  might  be  excused  on  this  ground. 

Here  again  the  individual  is  merged  in  the  State.  Why  could  not  the  writer  have  said, 
"  Be  who  holds  his  fellow-man  in  bondage  cannot  plead,  in  excuse  of  this  evil,  the  good 
results  which  may  be  shown  to  attend  the  institution,"  &c.  With  this  modification  we 
Mcept  and  endorse  the  aphorism  in  all  cordiality.  The  principle  here  embodied  is  one 
19  whitth  we  would  especially  invi^  the  attention  of  Southern  Newchurohmea.    It  touo^M 
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the  point  where,  if  wa  mistake  not,  they  are  extremely  liable  to  settle  down  in  a  fallaeiou 
view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Providence.  We  cannot  indeed  easily  conceive  that 
an  intelligent  Newcharchman  should  seriously  and  of  set  purpose  make  the  providential 
permission  of  an  evil  a  plea  for  contented  acquiescence  in  it,  yet  when  the  current  of  idf- 
interest  runs  strongly  in  that  direction,  there  is  doubtless  danger  of  the  practical  adoptioa 
of  such  a  plea.  **  If  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Love  tolerates  such  and  such  evib,  why 
should  not  we,"  is  a  language  which  the  heart  may  utter  when  the  lips  would  shudder  to 
pronounce  it  But  surely  the  permissiom  of  the  Divine  Providence  can  never  be  fairly  con- 
strued into  a  sanction  of  the  reason,  or  a  quietus  of  the  conscience,  that  is  concerned  with 
them.  The  position  of  the  aphorism,  however,  is  so  clear  and  express  on  this  headu  lo 
preclude  the  necessity  of  reiteration  or  enforcement  from  us. 

{To  be  continued.') 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  WM.   MASON. 

We  insert  with  great  pleasure  the  ensuing  letter  from  our  transatlantic  brother,  wbo 
evidently  writes  under  the  stimulus  of  the  impression  produced  by  the  perusal  of  thea^ 
tide  on  the  use  of  the  Lot  in  the  establishment  of  the  N.  C.  Ministry.  We  esteem  it,h0W' 
ever,  a  privilege  to  have  the  opinion  of  one  who  was  conversant  with  the  actors  in  tbs) 
memorable  scene,  and  who  was  himself  one  of  the  first  links  in  that  chain  of  ministecia 
succession  which  extends  down  to  the  present  day.  A  few  years  more  and  the  men  c 
that  generation  will  have  passed  away.  As  the  argument  respecting  the  Lot  is  not  ours  bi 
*'  Delta's,'*  we  assume  nothing  in  relation  to  it  but  simply  to  afibrd  the  opportunity  of  fa 
discussion.  The  ^iro't  and  con*t  are  before  our  readers,  and  they  will  judge  for  themsehn 
on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  As,  however,  the  first  part  of  the  letter  refers  to  a  qnestio 
proposed  by  ourselves,  we  may  properly  advert  to  it  for  a  moment.  We  had  quoted  tt 
following  sentence  from  the  H.  D.  respecting  the  duties  of  priests : — *'  They  are  to  teac 
men  the  way  to  heaven,  and  likewise  to  lead  them  thither.  They  are  to  teach  them  a« 
cording  to  the  doctrines  of  their  church  {eecletice  simp),  which  is  derived  from  the  Word  ( 
God,"  &c.,  and  put  the  query  to  our  correspondent,  what  he  supposed  was  fairly  to  be  ui 
derstood  by  it  on  the  theory  that  the  chapter  respecting  "  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Govisrc 
ment"  relates  exclusively  to  the  New  Church.  "  Does  it  not,"  we  say, '  |  mply  that  di 
priests  or  ministers  of  the  Mvera/ churches  in  Christendom,  as  the  Lutheran,  the  Calvinii 
tic,  the  Episcopal,  the  Baptist,  the  Methodist,  etc.,  are  to  teach  accordrng  to  the  tene 
which  these  bodies  hold  as  being,  in  their  view,  derived  from  the  Word  of  God  ?"  VI 
say  in  addition  that  our  correspondent  **  will  no  doubt  find  some  way  of  getting  smooth) 
over  the  difficulty,"  and  how  correctly  we  prophesied  is  evident  from  his  present  rejoindc 
in  which  he  explains  their  church  to  mean**  that  particular  church  under  their  individw 
ministry."  This  is  a  summary  solution  which  rather  cits  the  Gordian  knot  than  untie 
it.  Tt  Is  based  upon  an  assumed  sense  of  the  word  church  (eccletia),  of  which  we  are  quit 
confident  that  not  another  instance  can  be  found  in  all  Swedenborg's  writings.  Wbei 
does  he  speak  of  single  societies  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  churches?  This  is  not  hi 
phraseology  at  all.  The  term  church,  in  that  relation,  is  used  in  its  collective  or  uuiversi 
sense,  denoting  the  totality  of  those  who  compose  it.  But  in  reference  of  the  Old  Churc 
he  does  frequently  employ  the  plural ;  as  in  speaking  of  the  reformed  churches  in  the  A.  I 
and  A.  R.,  and  by  that  term  points  undoubtedly  to  what  Mr.  M.  would  call  sectaria 
ohurohes,  such  as  we  have  designated  by  way  of  example.    So  far  then  as  we  can  judgi 
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Ab  leope  of  this  chapter  of  the  H.  D.  is  to  state  what  ought  to  be,  in  respect  to  sacred  and 
civil  order,  in  an  advanced  state  of  human  societjr,  rather  than  prescribe  formal  rules  of 
either  secolar  or  ecclesiastical  polity.    Indeed,  the  first  section  of  ^the  chapter  appears  to 
bs a  key  to  its  genuine  drift: — **  There  are  two  classes  of  affairs  amongst  men  which 
oo^ht  to  be  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  order ;  namely  that  which  relates  to  the 
tbings  of  heaven,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  things  of  the  world.     The  former  are  call- 
ed ecclesiastical,  and  the  latter  civil  affairs."    There  is  here  no  specific  mention  made  of 
the  New  Church,  but  the  afiiairs  spoken  of  are   **  affairs  amongst  men"  widely  and 
generally  taken,  fully  justifying,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  construction  we  have  put  upon  the 
IsQ^Qage.    It  is  left,  however,  for  the  reader  to  decide. 

As  to  the  Postscript  we  have  little  to  say,  as  it  concerns  merely  a  matter  of  opinion, 
^e  beg  our  friend,  however,  to  l>e  assured  that  not  the  slightest  disrespect  was  intended  to- 
wards Mr.  Hancock  by  designating  him  **  a  Mr.  Hancock."  The  fact  is,  we  had  never 
belore  beard  his  name,  and  we  presume  it  was  equally  unknown  to  our  readers  on  this 
sl^e  the  water.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  Society  under  whose  auspices  both  versions  were 
originally  brought  out,  we  say  nothing  more  disparaging  than  what  is  read  in  the  follow- 
li'S  sentence,  in  which  we  are  speaking  of  the  criticisms  that  appeared  in  the  Intellectual 
K^pository  on  Mr.  Noble's  translation.  '*  Those  criticisms  strike  us  as  singularly  uncandid 
>nd  illiberal,  and  it  is  noW*  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  they  should  have  had  so  much 
^fiueoce  with  the  London  Printing  Society,  as  to  have  induced  them  eventually  to  set 
^ia  translation  aside,  and  adopt  another  in  its  stead,  which,  as  a  whole,  we  are  constrain- 
^  Co  regard  at  decidedly  inferior."     Now  it  is  very  possible  we  may  not  have  done  full 

• 

J^ttice  to  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  the  Society  in  its  choice,  whose  labors  we  very 

■^^ghly  appreciate,  but  we  still  have  some  curiosity  to  know   whether  it  was  solely  a 

S<CKieral  dissatisfaction  with  the  style  of  Mr.  N.'s  version*that  led  to  its  abandonment,  or 

Whether  there  might  have  been  at  the  time  some  peculiar  circumstances,  unknown  to  ut 

'■^  America  and  which  have  long  since  passed  away,  that  had,  perhaps  unconsciously, 

***ore  or  less  influence  in  governing  their  decision.     But  whether  we  are  ever  enlightened 

^>i  this  head  is  of  little  consequence.    Both  translations  are  before  the  public.     Both  have 

^eir  peculiar  merits  ;  and  both  render  with  sufficient  fidelity  the  stupendous  truths  em- 

'^odied  respecting  heaven  and  hell. 

Derbt  (England),  Feb.  18, 1852. 

ib  the  Editor  of  the  Anglo-American  N.  C.  Repository, 

Dear  Sir  : — ^As  one  of  the  supposed  "hierarchy^^  of  the  New  Church,  criticised  in 
yonr  Journal,  1  beg  permission  to  state,  with  the  utmost  brevity  possible,  my  indi* 
Vidua!  impressions  as  to  the  relation  I  believe  I  stand  in  towards  the  "  laity ;"  and 
^hen  I  hare  made  the  statement,  you  will  not,  I  think,  be  surprised  that  I  consider 
your  mnltifariotui  articles  on  the  New  Church  clergy  might  have  been  dispensed 
Vrith.  But  possibly,  all  N.  C.  ministers  may  not  accord  with  my  dmply  practical 
ViewB  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  beff  to  thank  tou  for  the  remarks  you  favored  my  communi- 
Qttion  with  in  page  216  of  your  May  nimaber,  notwithstanding  they  effected  no 
change  in  m^r  views.  I  have  forborne  to  offer  any  reply,  conceiving  that,  although 
your  Journal  is  called  **  The  Anglo-American  N.  C.  Repository,^^  the  presence  of  an 
tninyiied  English  correspondent  in  its  pages,  might  be  felt  as  scarcely  allowable. 
I  only  observe,  that  I  ^tner  from  some  or  your  remarks,  that  the  bulk  of  American 
no^yers  of  the  doctrmes  must  be  far  more  "  apt  to  teach,^^  than,  at  these  early 
timefl,  is  the  case  in  this  country.  But  in  regard  to  your  query  addressed  to  me, 
marked  (e),  relating  to  the  chapter  in  the  H.  D.,  on  ecclesiastical  and  civil  eovem- 
uent^  I  may  say  a  word  or  two,  lest  I  should  seem  wanting  in  courtesy.  When  a 
messenger  nom  Heaven  (E.  S.)  teUs  us  that  '*  ministers  are  to  teach  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  their  church"  [that  particular  church  under  their  individual  imnistry], 
I  conclude  that  he  must  mean  such  ministers  only  to  be  understood  as  shall  accept 
bis^  meua^e^  or  at  least  become  acquainted  with  the  passage  prescribing  their  duty, 
vbich  is  incompatible  wiUi  mj  understanding  them  to  be  of  the  description  of  0.  C. 
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seotarian  ministen  to  whom  yon  suppose  the  author  allades,  who  notarioaafy  v^ 
and  refose  even  to  rc^  his  writings.    There  ooold  be  no  use  in  his  sajing  wfaatM^ 
tain  persons  should  do,  while,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  knew  that  those  penoH 
could  not  possibly  be  cognizant  that  he  had  said  so.     This  would  be  writing  for  bo 
practical  purpose.     Of  what  use  could  it  be  ?     How  can  a  law  be  intended  Ibr  pw* 
sons  who  will  neyer  see  it  1  or  will  be  seen  only  by  those  of  the  N.  C,  to  whom,  ym 
say,  it  does  not  apply  1    You  appear  to  me  to  place  Swedenborg  in  the  portion  9i 
man  who  should  eUborately  write  a  book,  knowing  it  will  never  be  read.    Upon  aa- 
other  i)oint  referred  to  by  you  in  the  same  chapter,  I  must  beg  to  say,  that  yoor  Pn* 
ndent  is  as  truly  and  really  a  monarch,  in  my  view,  as  Queen  Viotcaia,  ana  in  &flli 
by  means  of  his  veto^  something  more.     But  this  being  forbidden  ground,  I  letiei^ 
firom  it.    It  is,  however,  my  conviction,  that  if  the  New  Church  doctrines  w«ie  iMi- 
versally  received,  what  Swedenborg  says  of  the  duties  of  kings,  the  Ameriean  Prai- 
dent  would  perceive,  applied  most  strictly  to  himself.    But  to  my  eiq>eoial  poipose. 
I  have  been  twenty-six  years  a  minister  of  the  New  Church,  m  constant  empk^ 
ment.    From  the  first,  I  was  aware  of  the  circumstance  of  the  lot,  so  elaborateFjr  »- 
cussed  by  "  Delta"  in  your  December  number :  and,  notwithstan^g  I  admit  flis 
rreat  power  of  the  writer.  I  think  he  has  labored  to  no  practical  jpurpoee.    What  ii 
the  naked  fact  ?     It  appears  that  sixteen  honest,  rehgiously  disposed  foUowefs  of 
Swedenborg  had  assembled  together  on  the  occasion  of  resortmg  to  this  k4.    Thar 
minds  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  attending  to  two  obvious  dotiia 
First,  to  assemble  on  the  Lord^s  day  for  worship,  &c.,  in  agreement  with  thdor  doe- 
trines,  according  to  the  Christian  practice  in  all  aees ;  and,  secondly,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  practice  in  general  use,  to  propagate  l£e  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  doo> 
trines  by  means  of  the  pulpit,    in  this  they  were  all  agreed,  and,  of  ooone,  fell  the 
necessity  of  having  a  minister  to  perform  these  duties  for  them.    But  here  a  difioutty 
arose :  ^*  How  is  the  minister  we  may  select  to  be  formally  ordained  V^    And  inst^ 
of  wastine  their  time  in  bandying  aoout  the  cntreatjr  from  one  to  the  other,  '^  Noir, 

do  you,  Mr.  undertake  this  office,"  and  receiving  the  reply,    "  Nov  reaDj, 

Mr. you  are  the  more  nrdper  person,"  they  cut  the  matter  short  by  puttm^  tbe 

decision  as  to  who  should  omciate  in  the  formality  of  ordaining  the  selected  nunnter, 
to  the  lot,  not,  as  I  suppose,  in  the  way  of  a  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven,  having  sons 
bearing  upon,  or  resemblance  to,  the  election  of  Matthias  by  lot  to  the  apostleshipj 
but  as  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  Indeed,  if  any  of  the  sixteen  had  any  supersti- 
tious thoughts  about  the  matter,  I  will  be  no  party  to  them.  Had  I  been  one  of  the 
sixteen,  I  should  have  voted  for  the  lotting  merely  as  the  best  practical  method  of 
getting  out  of  the  difficulty.      This  I  consider  to  oe  the  real  character  of  the  mods 


away 
paees. 

After  I  had  been  appointed  (that  is,  ordained,  for  the  appdntment  is  the  real  or 
dination,  in  my  view)  by  a  N.  C.  Society  to  be  their  minister;  and  after  their  selec- 
tion had  been  approved  of  by  the  General  Conference  as  suitable,  Mr.  Hindnwyrshor* 
dained  me  formally.  Now,  what  did  all  this  amount  to  ?  No  more  than  this.  Mt 
services  were  desired  as  a  minister,  and  I  consented  to  yield  them.  What  fdloweo 
throuffh  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  decent 
formal  recoenition  of  my  engagement  to  continue  in  the  LoitTs  service  as  a  minister, 
so  lon^  as,  Uirough  His  grace  mkI  providence,  I  idiould  be  acceptable  to  that  Church 
or  Society,  or,  in  the  event  of  my  being  led  by  circumstances  to  leave  it,  to  some  other 
N.  C.  Society,  my  removal  to  which  I  regard,  although  no  ceremonial  took  place,  at 
a  fresh  ordination  or  appointment  to  the  ministry.  I  cannot  see  in  all  this  anything 
that  calls  for  discussion,  or  is  reasonably  liable  to  question.  It  is  a  plain,  practical, 
common  sense  proceeding. 

And  now  a  word  on  the  supposed  presumptuous  originator  of  our  ministry.  Mr. 
Hindmarsh  was  as  true  a  man  as  ever  trod  tnis  goodly  earth.  Well  did  he  answer  to 
Paurs  beautiful  exhortatory  description  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  I  loved  and  venerated 
him  while  here,  and  greatly  diall  I  rejoice  to  meet  him  hereafter,  if,  through  the 
Divine  Mercy,  such  meeting  be  permitted.  I  did  not  agree  with  all  his  opinions,  but 
he  was  the  last  man  to  dictate,  or  trespass  on  another's  freedom.     Mr.   Hindmarsh, 
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ia  wftj  to  my  qiMskioii  as  to  the  me  of  wearing  an  official  dress,  told  me  he  thought 
H  maaoed  a  ministerial  state ;  hut  finding  its  influence  vpon  me  erery  way  unfavor* 
ftUe,  I  speedily  discontinued  it,  and  told  him  the  reason,  without  the  least  offence. 

But  I  may  be  asked,  "  Why  was  your  selection  of  a  person  formally  to  ordain  you 
OQoined  to  the  list  of  ordaining  ministers  V  To  this  I  reply,  that  in  all  things  suit- 
ahility  should  he  oonridored.  The  list  of  ordaining  ministers  I  have  ever  regarded 
•imply  as  a  list  of  persons,  suitable  to  ordain  ceremonially,  and  kindly  to  adrise  with 
Um  new  minister,  and  giro  hift  the  benefit  of  their  greater  experience.  Their  to- 
Ctation  as  ordaining  ministers  is  purely  ministerial,  to  carry  out  the  approral  of  the 
Conferenoe,  on  their  receiving  a  certificate  thereof  from  the  Secretary.  It  is  well 
known  that  I  neyer  conmdered  the  persons  in  this  list  as  inherently  and  ezcluriyely 
•oitable  to  ordain.  If  any  persons  connected  with  my  ordination,  entertained  super- 
atxtiovB  notions  about  an  ezdusiye  suitability,  I  never  participated  in  them ;  aiKl  if 
Ut  N.  C.  Society,  for  ^ood  and  valid  reasons,  should  prefer  a  ceremonial  ordaining 
omlator  (to  ordain  their  minister)  whose  name  is  not  in  the  list  of  ordaining  min- 
iBters,  even  if  he  were  a  "layman,"  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  advantage — a  purely 
devotional  one— would  accompany  his  ministration  on  the  occasion,  as  would  accom* 
pany  tiiat  of  any  other  person,  and  whether  he  used  imposition  of  hands  or  not.  The 
Lard's  infinite  goodness  does  not  limit  its  communications  of  good  to  the  use  of  this 
or  that  human  formulary.  We  are  not  a  representative  Church  whose  hopes  are 
boond  up  with  the  observance  of  certain  forms. 

And  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  being  confined  to  ministers 
who  are  on  tne  Conference  list  of  Ordained  Ministers,  it  is  well  known  that  I  have 
ever  regarded  this  restriction  merely  as  a  matter  of  generally  admitted  expediency, 
aad  not  as  an  exhibition  of  priestly  exclusiveness.  I  have  never  concealed  my  con* 
yiolieii,  that  an  equal  benefit  womd  acc(xnpany  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
by  a  "  layman,"  ordained  or  appointed  by  any  Church  or  Society  which  mi^ht  pre- 
fbr  to  recmve  them  at  his  hancu,  either  generally  or  on  some  particular  occasion. 

LasHy,  in  the  chapter  of  the  H.  D.  above  referred  to,  ministers  or  "  priests'*  are 
qpoken  of  as  ^*  eovemors"  in  things  relating  to  Heaven,  or  things  ecclesiastical ;  now, 
what  idea  Engush  N.  C.  people  may  think  £.  S.  attached  to  the  word  "  governors,"  I 
know  not,  but  this  I  know,  nrom  my  twenty-six  years  experience  as  a  minister,  that 
the  minister  of  the  present  day  (whether  gratuitous  or  paid),  had  better  confine  his 
gjoyeminent  to  the  narrow  boundary  of  his  pulpit,  for  ir  he  suffers  himself  to  be  ear- 
ned away  by  his  seal  to  attempt  any  other  sort  of  government,  he  will  probably  soon 
find  himself  in  an  undesirable  position.  Nay,  he  is  not  safe  even  there  from  lajr  at* 
tempts  to  govern  him.  N.  C.  laymen  in  this  country  will  not  be  governed  by  minis- 
Un  in  any  common  acceptation  of  the  word  **  eovem.**  Thoy  are  all  too  fond  of 
liberty,  which,  in  a  few  cases,  runs  occasionaUy  into  licentiousnesB,  rendering  the 
ministerial  office  no  bed  of  roses.  If  the  ministers  are  "  governors'*  at  all,  it  is  only 
in  this  sense,  that  they  announce  from  the  pulpits  the  mw  by  which  their  hearers 
oo^t  to  be  governed,  that  is,  ought  to  govern  tibemselves. 

I  therefore  beg  that  your  subscribers  will  be  pleased  to  except  me  from  liability 
to  the  fulminations  in  your  pages  against  our  supposed  too  arrogant  **  hierarchy,** 
who  are  said  to  derive  their  clerical  authority  (whatever  this  may  mean)  from  the 
lot  that  fell  on  our  late  dear  friend,  the  gooo,  upright,  talented,  and  yet  child-like 
Mr.  Hindmarsh. 

If  there  be  any  of  our  Conference  ministers  who  entertain  superstitious  notions 
coneeming  partictUar  forms  of  ordination,  as  conferring  more  gifts  than  are  conferred 
according  to  the  universal  Divine  Laws  of  Order  relating  to  the  Divine  operation  and 
human  co-operation ;  or  who  have  superstitious  notions  about  the  power  of  particular 
persons  exclusively  to  confer,  or  bring  down  from  Heaven,  such  ^tts,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  them.  Wherever  there  may  exist  extravagant  clerical  notions  or  pre- 
tensions, I  cannot  but  attribute  the  fault  to  the  men  rather  than  to  the  Conference 
Regulations,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  reasonableness  or  conristency 
of  all  these  regulations. 

With  very  great  respect,  yours, 

William  Mason, 

One  of  the  British  Conference  Ministers, 
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P.  S. — Ab  I  am  writiDg  to  jou,  permit  me  to  add  a  word  on  your  oompaiuoii  of 
the  two  Translations  of  tha  Heaven  and  Helly  hj  Mr.  Noble  and  Mr.  HanoodL,  in 
your  Repositorjj  for  August  last ;  the  former  bemg  the  London  Printing  Society 
abandoned  version,  and  the  latter  their  latest  and  present  yersion.  I  agree  with  joa 
as  to  the  "  bad  taste"  of  Mr.  Hancock's  preface  (I  expressed  mj  diasaUs&ctioQ  to 
it  to  Mr.  Worcester,  when  in  England),  and,  before  your  Review  came  outj  theeoi- 
mittce  of  the  Society,  at  my  remonstrance  (on  the  ground  that  this  partioular  PtefiM 
had  no  claim  to  exemption  from  the  general  rule  of  Ike  committee  a^ainat  all  he> 
faces  from  living  translators),  had  icithdravm  it  altogether  and  removed  U/rom  tkevd' 
umes  on  sale.  But  I  think  very  dififerently  from  you  of  Mr.  Noble^s  deface,  which 
occasioned  much  pain  to  many  who  are  proud  of  his  reputation  j  but  on  this  point  I 
forbear  to  dwell.  In  respect  to  Mr.  Hancock's  name  not  appearing  on  the  title  pt^ 
of  the  Society's  version  as  the  translator,  to  which  you  object,  you  will  find,  on  vt 
amination,  that  it  has  not  been  usual  to  insert  the  names  of  translators  and  remn 
in  the  title  pages  of  the  works  published  by  the  Society,  except  in  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Clowes,  wnose  translation  of  the  Arcana  has  undergone  revision  from  Mr.  Nobk 
and  others  before  re-printing,  without  any  intimation  having  been  given  of  the  niiM 
of  the  reviser. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  of  this  country  heretofore  to  question  the  translatioDS 
put  forth  by  this  trustworthy  society^  except  in  the  ease  of  obvious  and  accidentil 
mistakea     General  imputations  were  first  had  recourse  to  by  Mr.  Noble's  partiani) 
as  well  as  minute  criticisms.     Still  the  committee  of  the  society  consider  Mr.  Han- 
cock's translation,  after  all  the  zealous  siflings  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  to  ben 
accurate  as  is  required,  and  as  accurate  in  the  conveyance  of  the  sense  intended  by 
E.  S.  as  Mr.  N.'s.  Whether  the  two  passages  contrasted  in  your  review  from  the  two 
translations,  or  any  dmilar  contrasts  that  might  be  presented,  show  Mr.  N.  or  Mr.  H.  to 
be  the  best  writer  of  English  in  the  form  of  translations,  will  be  matter  of  taste.  Few 
will  be  able  to  see  and  show  in  Mr.  N.'s  greater  number  of  words,  a  jot  more  meaning 
than  is  contained  in  Mr.  H.'s  smaller  number ;  and  some,  perhaps,  may  think  that  Mr. 
H.'s  more  natural  English  justifies  the  departure  from  what  you  deem  "  the  preciie 
shade  of  the  original."    No  doubt  such  contrasts  will  often  appeal  successfully  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Noble  to  those  minds,  and  they  are  numerous,  which  entertain  a  naturali 
if  not  perfectly  reasonable  prejudice  in  favor  of,  and  a  jealousy  of  the  least  departoe 
from,  a  most  liberal  translation  of  such  a  writer  as  Swedenborg ;  even  if  the  cloeer 
adherence  to  it  should  occasion  some  oddity  in  a  sentence.    To  such  a  feeling  imy 
the  preference  eiven  by  your  Swedenborg  Society  to  Mr.  N.'s  translation  be  not  un- 
fairly attributed  ?     It  may,  therefore,  be  a  nice  question  of  policy,  howfar^  in  the 
translations  of  E.  S.,  closeness  of  rendering  should  yield  to  general  readableness,  and 
thereby  facility  in  conveying  the  series  of  ideas  efifectually  to  the  reader's  apprehoi- 
sion  and  liking.    The  committee  assuming  fidelity  as  a  thing  easily  enougn  obtain- 
ed, and  not  likely  to  be  wantonly  departed  from  by  any  translator  whom  they  maj 
deem  personally  deserving  of  their  confidence,  have  only  to  consider  what  lund  « 
translation  is  the  best  to  convey  pleasantly,  and  therefore  most  clearly,  the  authoi^ 
ideas ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  question  is  this — supposing  two  translators  to  be  con- 
veying their  own  original  ideas  in  their  translations,  which  would  the  reader  be  likd^ 
to  pronounce  the  best  English  writer  ?  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  he  is  the  best  translator 
of  a  good  author  of  whose  translation  it  can  be  truly  said,  '^  I  have  no  doubt  the  an* 
thor,  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman,  would  have  expressed  himself  in  nearly  the  same 
language  as  that  given  to  him  by  his  translator."  Now,  those  who  have  not  preferred 
Mr.  N.'s  translation,  believe  that  if  it  were  of  Mr.  N.'s  original  authorship,  it  would, 
as  an  English  composition^  be  justly  deemed  far  below  anything  he  has  published.  Had 
he  written  the  work  which  he  has  translated,  as  his  own  original  production,  I  hate 
no  doubt  the  composition  would  have  been  very  superior  to  that  under  question. 
Even  in  the  citation  from  Mr.  N.  which  you  have  just  put  in  contrast  with  the  pa- 
rallel passage  of  Mr.  H.  (for  the  purpose  of  praising  the  former  and  deprecating  the 
latter),  you  nave  overlooked  that  at  the  end  Mr.  NT  has  made  the  autlior  utter  non^ 
sense,  which  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  meant  to  say,  namely — speaking  of  hie 
conversing  with  spirits,   "  I  could  not  tell  but  that  I  was  conversing  with  men  on 
earth,^^  while  Mr.  Hancock,  instead  of  this  lumbering  piece  of  nonsense,  has  made 
the  author  say  what  must  have  been  the  truth — "  I  felt  exactly  as  if  conversing  with 
men  on  earth, ^^ 
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If  I  li&Te  correoUy  stated  the  etpuA  general  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  both  the  trans- 
lationB,  then  the  question  at  issue  ts  taken  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  the  learned.  It 
is  competent  to  pUun  English  scholars,  accustomed  to  relish  the  beauties  of  their  own 
language,  to  decide  between  the  two  translations,  by  reading  them  together  in  com- 
pony.  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  thus  balancing  the  two  translations,  se- 
lecting promiscuously  for  comparison,  with  all  the  best  judges  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  church  who  have  come  in  my  way,  including  some  of  Mr.  N/s  parti- 
oular  friends,  and  I  never  failed  to  get  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  society^s  translation 
in  every  respect.  I  sent  a  letter  to  our  Repository,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  a  gene- 
ral pursuance  of  this  course  in  the  church,  but  it  was  refused  insertion,  although  I 
made  no  depreciating  remarks  on  Mr.  Noble's  translation,  and  although  I  have  Men 
the  largest  contributor  to  the  magazine  almost  from  its  commencement  in  1812,  and 
was  one  of  its  editors  30  years  ago. 

There  will  probably  be  little  opportunity  of  instituting  such  a  comparison  as  that 
just  recommended  in  your  country ;  but  still  I  would  beg  to  recommend  its  adoption 
as  iBLT  as  posedble,  and  then  I  am  confident  as  to  the  result.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  the  preference  you  have  given  to  some  parts  of  Mr.  Hancock's  translation,  for 
'^  compactness,"  &c.,  is,  in  strict  justice,  applicable  to  almost  every  page  of  it,  and 
some  will  think  that,  if  vou  had  awarded  to  it  the  praise  of  more  oignity  and  ele- 
cance,  and  more  easy  ana  graceful  flow,  as  well  as  compactness,  &c.,  you  would  not 
haye  departed  from  justice.  The  phrase  used  by  you — *^a  Mr.  Hancock'^ — ^has  its 
aigntficance.  But  you  should  rec<nlect,  that  the  real  party  to  be  approved  or  con- 
demned is  the  society  which  he  has  gratuitowly  served,  and  which  has  preferred  his 
tranalatioQ  to  that  previously  nurchased  by  them  of  Mr.  Noble.  The  society  has  an 
eooal  right  to  justice  with  Mr.  Noble.     The  question  is  not  who  the  translator  is, 

whether  it  be  a  "  venerable"  Mr. ,  or  merely  "  a"  Mr. ,  and  it  ill  becomes 

an  ultra-ecclesiastical  reformer  to  look  at  such  an  issue  as  that  under  view,  as  in  any 
degree  a  personal  one.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  society,  whose  respectability  has 
no  superior  in  the  church,  published  successively  two  ti^slations  of  the  work  in 
question,  believing  them  equally  faithful  in  realizing  the  author's  intention,  and  the 
society  believes  so  still.  When  the  first  had  been  printed,  dissatisfaction  with  its 
English  style  was  expressed,  and  some  persons,  of  whom  I  was  one,  preferred  as  an 
English  composition,  although  somewhat  antiquated,  the  supersedea  translation  of 
Mr.  Clowes,  especially  if  its  antiquated  features  were  removed.  So  thought  Mr. 
Hancock,  and  the  committee,  who  adopted  that  view,  requested  him  to  modernize 
Mr.  Clowes'  translation  in  order  that  it  might  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Noble's.  Mr. 
H.  subsequently,  as  he  proceeded  irithhiB  task,  obtained  tne  sanction  of  the  committee 
to  extend  the  character  of  his  emendations  more  than  he  had  done  at  the  beginning ; 
the  eonseouenee  of  this  was,  that  the  earlier  part  of  his  first  edition  or  translation 
more  nearly  resembled  Mr.  Clowes'  than  the  latter  part  of  it.  This  was  made  the 
ground  of  allegation  with  some,  that  it  was  a  patch-work  performance ;  and  so, 
when  the  edition  was  expended,  the  committee  were  so  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  H.'s 
English  style  in  translatmg,  as  well  as  with  his  fidelity,  that  they  requested  him  to 
beein  and  complete  the  translation  afresh  for  a  stereotype  edition.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Noble  resumed  to  himself  the  translation  he  had  sold  to  the  society,  and  which  the 
society  had  abandoned,  and  re-published  it  on  hb  own  foundation.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  two  translations  are  before  the  public,  and  as  they  both  stand  on  the  same 
level  as  to  essential  accuracy  (althou|;h  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
denee  of  minuteness  of  accuracy  which  is  expedient),  the  public  has  to  decide,  each 
individQal  for  himself  which  is  the  best  English  composition.  Mr.  N.  asserts  his 
greater  accuracy,  and  some  will  be  swayed  by  his  assertion,  and  your  review  will  ap- 
pear as  ^^confirmation  strong :"  the  committee  affirm  equal  accuracy,  and  better  Eng- 
lish  reading  in  their  veruon,  and  in  their  last  annual  Report,  published  under  the 
sanction  of  the  society,  they  make  the  following  announcement : — ^*  The  committee, 
from  having  had  their  attention  recalled  to  this  work  since  its  publication,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  competent  pudges,  feel  confidence  in  recommending  it  as,  upon  the 
vhole^  the  b^  version  that  has  yet  been  given  of  this  work."  You,  Mr.  Editor,  are 
too  just  and  too  generous  to  suppose  that  the  society,  in  its  final  choice  of  a  transla* 
tion,  have  been  actuated  by  personal  considerations.  Had  they  been  so,  a  *^  venera* 
ble  name"  must  have  weighed  with  them  more  than  the  name  of  a  person  who  is  only 
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entitled  to  be  mentioned  as  "a  Mr.  Hancock.**  Yon  will  eonader  thai  thejhan 
eonscientioaslj  choeen  that  translation  which  If,  in  their  opinion,  best  calonkted— 
by  its  more  agreeable  readableness  and  freedom  fhnn  encumDerinir "  rotundities**— to 
convey  the  sense  of  the  author  attractively  to  the  reader,  especiaBy  at  his  flnt  retd- 
ing  of  so  extraordinary  a  j>ablication,  and  therefore  calculated  most  eflbctoalljto 
lead  to  an  increase  of  receivers. 

I  could  make  some  more  pmnted  remarks  on  some  parts  of  your  review,  but  as  they 
would  not  be  of  a  commenoatory  character  I  repress  them.  I  have  cmly  to  add,  thtt 
the  society^s  edition  may  be  obtained,  with  HarUey's  pre&ce,  when  desired  (of  whioh 
you  seem  unaware),  as  well  as  Mr.  Noble's. 

You  will  please  to  excuse  the  unexpected  length  of  this  postscript.  I  was  Secre- 
larr  to  the  London  Printing  Society  30  years  since,  when  I  redded  in  London,  and  I 
feel  an  interest  in  its  character,  which  is  left  under  imputation  by  your  review. 

W.  M. 
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NEW  CHURCH  WORKS  WANTED. 

The  folVowing  books  and  pamphlets  are  wanted  for  the  New  Church  Library  in  Cineiih 
nati,  Ohio,  where  an  effort  is  being  made  to  toimacompltit  colUeiitm  ef  all  that  ha$  ittr  htm 
publiikedinthe  Ckureh,  Such  a  Library  does  not  now  exist  in  the  United  States.  The 
members  of  the  New  Church  whose  attendon  may  be  called  to  this  subject*  are  therefore 
earnestly  invited  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  object.  atauHof  tkt 
Ckureh  gentraUf,  by  contributing  as  far  as  they  can,  or  by  agreeing  to  dispose  of  sueh  po^ 
tions  of  this  list  as  they  may  have  in  their  possession  and  are  willing  to  part  with.  CommO- 
nioations  on  the  subject  to  be  addressed  to  S.  S.  Carpenter,  Librarian,  Cincinnati. 

Second  Advent  of  the  Lord :   a  Dis-        Reports  of  Miss,  and  Tract  Soc.  of  the 

course  on  the  Jubilee,  6d.  N.  J.  C,  London,  except  13  and  14. 

Woodman's  Brief   Discussion  on  the        Reports  of  Miss,  ana  Thkct  Soc.  of  the 

claims  of  £.  S.  N.  J.  C,  Manchester. 

On  the  Will  and  Understanding  as  con-      Reports  of  Manchester  Printing  Soo. 
stituting  the   Human    Mind.      (London  except  15,  16  and  18. 
Miss.  Soc.)  Reports  of  the  London  Printing  See. 

Novitiate's  Preceptor,  in  Monthly  Nos.  except  12,  23,  27,  35,  34,  33.    Alldocii- 

(a  N.  C.  Magasine!)  ments   relating  to    the    history  of  the 

Thomas  mlson^s  Lectttres.  Church. 

Hindmarsh's  Christianity,   vs.   Deism,        Hodson's  Catechism  on  the  Christisn 

Materialism  and  Atheism.  Name.  6d. 

Last  lUncss  and  Death  of  Miss  Mur-  Sibley's  Sermon  on  the  Second  Ad- 
dock,  vent. 

Goyder's  Little  Streams.  Smithson's  Two   Letters  to  Rev.  6. 

"      Twenty-four  Lectures.  Gibbon. 

R.  Hindmarsh's   Sermon  on  Waterloo        Goyder's  Dawn  of  light. 
Road  Church.  ^*        New  Jerusalem  Magasine  (3 

Proud's  Unitarian  Doctrines  completely  vols,  or  4  vols) . 
refuted,  London,  1806.                         6d.        Wisdom's  Dictates. 

Bradley's  Course  of  Thirteen  Lectures.        Beauties  of  Swedenborg. 

John  Parry's  Sermons,  Doctrinal,  &c.        Gems  of  Wisdom, 
bds.  1829.  Goyder's  Lamp  of  Truth,  1820. 

Churchhill's  Sermon  on  Mary  Minting.        Proud's  Fifteen  Sermons. 

The  Contrast ;  The  Natural  and  Spirit-        Tulk's   Aphorisms  on  the    Laws    of 

ual  Man  Compared.  6d.  Creation. 

Hindmarsh's  Circular  Letter,  contain-        Glasgow  Tracts,  5  and  18. 
ing  Forty-two  Theological  Propontions,        Manchester  ''    20,  57,  and  all  above 

1788.  62. 
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lanh^B  Reasom  why  the  memben  London  Tracts  above  No.  ZO. 

.  C.  should  fonn  tnemselves  into  Hindmanh's  Letters  to  Priestly. 

t  oommonity.  Goyder's  Concise  History  of  the  New 

larsh^s  Refleotiotis  on  the  Unita-  Choroh. 

Trinitarian  Doctrines.  Goyder's  Biblical  Assistant, 

larsh's  Interriew  Extraordinary  Groyder's  Book  of  Practical  Piety, 

lanasius,  Arius,  &c.  Otnodozy  Examined  (in  Nos.).  London, 

larsh^s  New  School  of  Theolo^.  Groyder^s  Twelve  Lectures. 

Bon^s  Eternal  World.              Is.  Intellectual  Repository,  for  the  years 

He  Magazine,  any  volumes  except  1820,  1821, 1822, 1823, 1824,  1825, 1826, 

B  1846, 1849,  1850.  and  1828. 

b'  Letter  to  the  Editor's  of  the  Clowes*  Dialogues  between  a  Chur<di- 

1  Observer,  in  reply  to  their  re-  man  and  Metho£st. 

d  a  few  plain  answers.  Clowes*  Church  Catechism, 

'emple  of  Truth,  a  Maeasine.  "      Sole  and  Exclusive  Divinity  of 

!^hurch  Advocate, — a  N.  C.  Mag.  Jesus  Christ. 

Also  Supplement  to  it.  Clowes*  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  Rdby*8 

!^urch  Christian's  Pocket  Maga-  Pamphlet. 

.  S.  S.  Reporter,  1824,  London.  Clowes  on  the  Divine  Person  and  Char- 
Jerusalem  Magazine  and  Theo-  acter  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nspector,  1828.  Clowes'  Family  Prayers, 
da^'s  The  Protection  of  Kings,  the  **       Letter  to  Piroud  on  S^paradco 

of  Thrones,  &c.  from  Old  Church. 

I,  The  Greatest  Truth  ever  pub-  Brief  View  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines, 

LC.    An  explanation  of  the  Holy  12mo.                                             4s.  6d. 

Mason*s    Companion    to    Conference 

nn  in  Miniature.  Hymn  Book. 

»*  Only  Real  Road  to  Wealth,  Mason's  Liturgy  for  Society  at  Derby. 

4a. 

<^ew  Church  Preacher,  2  vols.  Maeazine  for  Children   of  the  New 

.  Allen's  Two  Sermons  on  the  Re-  Church,  1  vol.,  London,  1842. 

and  Redemption.                      6d.  George  Win^eld's  Spiritual  Thoughts, 

lin's  Three  Sermons  on  the  Lord^s  a  Poem.    London,  184o. 

Is.  Friendly  Dialogue  between  Paul,  of  the 

iin*s  Select  Aphorisms  for  New  Protestant  Christ's  Church,  and  Peter  of 

im  Church.                               Is.  the  N.  J.  C,  by  J.  Williams  YeoviL 

lin's,  The  Mirror :  a  Poem.  Is.  6d.  Bristol,  1823. 

tes  of  the  Greneral  Conference,  ex-  Richard  Jones*  Friendly  Address  to  N. 

Nos.  1,  19,  23,  29,  30,  37,  38,  39,  J.  C.  Receivers  on  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing suitable  forms  of  external  worship. 
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troceedings  of  the  tenth  annaal  meeting  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana 
tion  of  the  New  Church  have  just  reached  ui  in  the  Medium  of  February  16.  The 
ontains  an  unusual  amount  of  interesting  matter,  much  of  which  we  should  have 
ppy  to  transfer  to  our  pages  had  we  received  the  document  at  an  earfier  date, 
other  things  we  learn,  that  the  Rev.  Abiel  Silver  was  inducted  iato  the  office  of 
ng  Minister,  with  appropriate  and  impressive  ceremohies,  taken  moitly  from  the 
N.  C.  Liturgy.  An  introductory  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Jabez  Fox,  who 
Q  behalf  of  the  association,  proposed  the  prescribed  questions  and  delivered  the 
The  occasion  appears  to  have  been  one  of  interest  and  solemnity,  though  the  ne- 
Tor  the  measure  is  not  quite  so  obvious  to  us  as  it  probably  was  to  the  brethren  as- 
L 

tier  item  of  interest  occurs  in  the  following  resolutions,  presented  by  R.  H.  Mar- 
1  which,  after  considerable  discussion,  were  adopted  : — 
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Whereat,  a  commnnication  received  by  this  Association  from  Henry  Wetler,  of  Gnad 
Rapids,  together  with  various  other  letters  received  by  other  members  thereof,  audothen 
from  the  same  source,  do  most  uonclnsiveiy  demonstrate,  in  him,  a  state  of  mindemi* 
nently  unfitting  him  for  the  useful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  pastor  or  minister,  time- 
fore, 

Retdved,  unanimoutly.  That  this  Association  no  longer  recognise  the  said  Henry  Wdte 
as  a  minister  of  the  New  Church. 

Resolved,  That  A.  Silver,  E.  M.  Chamberlain  and  John  B.  Niles,  be  appointed  acommittee 
to  correspond  or  confer  with  said  Henry  Weller,  and  endeavor  to  draw  him,  as  ami)* 
guided  brother,  from  the  lamentable  delusion  into  which  he  has  fallen. 

Resolved,  That  recent  occurrences  afford  new  testimony  in  support  of  Swedenborg's  oft* 
repeated  cautions  upon  the  dangers  of  open  intercourse  with  spirits,  and  should  be  recfli^ 
ed  as  a  special  warning  to  New  Churchmen. 

These  resolutions  strike  us  as  somewhat  singular,  leaving  very  strong  doubts  whether 
the  action  of  the  association  in  the  premises  has  not  been  precipitate.  A  hitherto  tee- 
pected  and  beloved  brother  in  the  ministry,  whose  labors  in  his  function  have  beentt- 
tended  with  signal  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing,  is  all  of  a  sudden,  and  withoat  VBf 
specific  charge  thac  appears  on  the  record  alleged  against  him,  declared  to  be  in  **t 
state  of  mind  eminently  unfitting  him  for  the  useful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  pastor  or 
minister,"  and  thereupon  a  resolution  unanimously  passed,  '*  no  longer  to  recognize  ths 
said  Henry  Weller  as  a  minister  of  the  New  Church."  The  grounds  of  such  a  summary 
proceeding  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  been  very  clear  and  satisfactory  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  who  had  the  **  conclusive  demonstrations'*  before  them  ;  hot,  as 
distant  outsiders,  we  confess  the  action  of  that  body  has  an  air  of  '*  hot  haste,"  not  ex- 
actly accordant  with  the  calmness  and  deliberation  which  strike  us  as  the  natural  dictate 
of  the  just  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  New  Church.  An  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  this 
nature  inevitably  throws  a  degree  of  odium  upon  the  subject  of  it,  which  is  a  serious  in- 
jury to  his  good  name ;  when  yet,  at  the  same  time,  no  specific  reason  is  assigned  for  tbe 
extreme  measure  resorted  to.  But  it  is  naturally  supposed  that  a  severe  penalty  would  be 
visited  only  upon  a  grave  ofience,  and,  whether  deserved  or  not,  the  imputation  of  sach. 
an  ofience  rests  upon  him.  To  those  who  have  only  the  published  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  judge  from,  it  will  obviously  occur  as  a  query,  what  has  Mr.  Weller  done  to  for- 
feit so  suddenly  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  1  Has  he  been  guilty  of  any  immoralitf  t 
Has  he  broached  dangerous  error  of  doctrine  in  his  teaching  ?  And,  whatever  may  have 
been  bis  ofilence,  were  there  any  efibrts  put  forth  to  convince  him  of  his  errors  or  evilH 
and  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  to  reclaim  him  from  them  ?  And  did  he  meet  suche^ 
forts  with  contumacy  and  contempt  1  It  appears,  indeed,  that  after  the  above  resolution 
was  adopted,  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  "  correspond  or  confer  with  Mr.  W.» 
and  to  endeavor  to  draw  bim,  as  a  misguided  brother,  from  the  lamentable  delusion  into 
which  he  has  fallen."  But,  was  any  thing  of  this  nature  proposed  and  acted  upon  he* 
fore  this  decisive  step  of  virtual  excision  was  taken  ?  Were  the  associated  brethren  per- 
fectly assured  beforehand  that  no  fraternal  admonitions  or  remonstrance  would  avail  t<' 
reclaim  Mr.  W.  from  the  error  of  his  ways  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to 
withdraw  an  erring  brother  from  his  delusions  prior  to  declaring  all  confidence  in  his  mi' 
nisterial  fitness  at  an  end  1  If  so,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  make  the  attempt  to 
doit? 

But  what  after  all  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  ofifending  which  has  thus  alienated  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  brethren  in  the  Church  ?  We  are  lefl  solely  to  inference.  The 
closing  resolution  utters  a  solemn  caveat  in  view  of  the  signal  dangers  resulting  from  open 
intercourse  with  spirits,  for  which  we  presume  there  is  sufficient  occasion,  and  this 
is  doubtless  the  ground  on  which  the  association  has  felt  itself  compelled  to  make  the 
declaration  in  question.  Indeed,  we  have  learned  from  other  sources  that  Mr.  W,  had  re- 
cently become  what  is  termed  a  writing  medium,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  deems  himself 
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• 

lified  with  a  degree  of  intromission  into  the  spiritaal  world,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
•  eoahled  to  hold  intercourse  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.    Now, 
ire  are  too  little  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  this  case  to  be  able  to  judge  how  far  our  bro- 
Imt  has  fallen  into  delusion,  and  how  hopeless  is  his  recovery.     We  have  no  doubt  there 
h  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  source,  and  feel  that  the  greatest  wisdom  and  dis- 
BRtion  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  Newchurchmen  in  dealing  with  the  spiritual  phenomena 
that  are  now  rife  all  over  the  country.    Yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  may  not 
bet  portion  of  the  precious  mixed  up  with  the  vile,  and  that  genuinely  truthful  commu- 
nicatious  may  not  be  imparted,  although  it  be  granted  that  for  the  most  part  the  element 
of  fabity  greatly  preponderates.      Much  less  would  we  question  that  there  may  be  an  or- 
deriy  opening  of  the  spiritual  senses  at  the  present  day,  and  if  Mr.  W.  claims  this  privilege, 
u  we  understand  he  does,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  on  its  own  evidence,  and  the  sim- 
ple (act  of  such  a  claim  cannot,  of  itself,  we  should  suppose,  fairly  subject  him  to  so  severe 
a  sentence  as  that  involved  in  the  action  of  the  Association.     It  must  be  grounded  on  the 
intrinsic  character  of  the  utterances  emanating  from  the  state  of  alleged  illumination, 
and  these  ought  to  be  of  a  grossly  erroneous  and  pernicious  character,  giving  plain  tokens 
of  an  infernal  origin,  to  justify  the  total  withdrawment  of  fellowship  with  Mr.  W.,  as  a 
minicter  of  the  New  Church.     We  repeat,  that  the  brethren  of  the  Association  may  have 
had  such  evidence  before  them  m  coming  to  their  decision,  but  no  such  evidence  is  given 
to  the  public,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  painful  impression  is  left  upon  the  minds  of 
many  in  the  Church  that  justice  may  not  have  been  done — that  the  penalty  was  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  offence— that  passion  and  prejudice  may  have  had  undue  sway  in  gov- 
erning the  issue.    For  this  reason  we  think  it  due  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  truth  that 
some  more  definite  statement  of  the  grounds  of  their  proceeding  should  be  made  by  the 
AAociation  to  the  Church  at  large,  to  which  the  character  of  its  teachers  is  deservedly  dear, 
^esay  not  this  as  partizans  of  Mr.  W.,  with  whom  we  have  no  personal  acquaintance, 
hot  limply  as  advocates  of  abstract  right  and  equity. 

We  may  mention  in  this  connection,  that  we  have  received  the  Prospectus  of  a  new 
periodical,  entitled  **  The  Crisis,'*  to  be  published  at  Grand   Rapids,  Mich.,  under  the 
^itorial  chai^  of  Mr.  W.,  of  the  scope  of  which  an  Idea  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs :  "  The  object  of  this  publication  is  to  supply  a  want  pressing  universally 
Qpon  the  whole  Christian  Church.    And  this  want  is  a  reliable  guide  through  the  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities  which  are  more  and  more  thickening  around  the  pathway  of  spiritual 
experiences.      The  events  of  the  past  two  years  have  indeed  brought  a  crisis  upon  the 
vhole Religious  community.      This  none  can  deny.      And  therefore,  a  work  adapted  to 
^1  peculiar  state  of  affairs  is  most  needful  at  the  present  juncture.    We  hold  it  as  an  es- 
^^lished  fact,  that  this  workl  is  now  subject  to  continual,  direct,  open  visitations  from  the 
^iritaal  World.    The  evidences  of  this  are  too  many  and  too  strong,  to  be  avoided  or  de- 
nied by  any  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire.     It  will  form  no  part  of  our  object  to  fur- 
^  sach  evidences.    We  assume  the  fact  as  granted.     Moreover,  we  assume  the  fact  also, 
^t  these  manifestations  have  been  instrumental   in  bringing  a  cri$it  on  the  Church — 
^^eaking  up  all  the  theologies  of  the  day — and  threatening  the  destruction  of  all  church 
organizations.    Now,  it  follows  from  these  facts,  that  the  whole  world  is  on  the  verge  of 
A  most  awful  catastrophe,  being  launched  into  a  sea  of  new  and  untried  spiritual  specu- 
lations, without  a  beacon  to  warn  of  danger,  or  a  light  to  guide  the  course  of  the  vessel. 
For  if  the  Church  fail  to  furnish  this  light,  where  else  shall  we  look  for  it  ?    That  the 
Chnrch  is  not  now  '*  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  whose  light  cannot  be  hid,"  is  plain  from  the 
iact,  that  instead  of  furnishing  a  guide  through  the  labyrinths  of  spiritual  manifestations, 
it  either  denies  them  altogether,  or  attributes  the  whole  to  the  devil  or  infernal  agencies 
It  cannot,  however,  be  that  the  world  will  be  leA  without  some  clear  spiritual  light  upon 
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a  subjeet  involriog  such  momentous  iaterosts.     Nor  o«n  it  be  permitted  that  old  thiagi 
should  pass  away  until  there  is  a  beginning  of  all  things  becoming  new.    *  Bekold  Im^ 
all  things  fiew/  is  the  declaration  of  the  Lord,  and  thus  a  building  up  mast  be  siiBiilttas> 
ous  with  a  breaking  down.     All  things  are  broken  and  scattered.    We  propose  to  devote 
our  energies  towards  the  building  up,  as  the  Lord  gives  us  will  and  understanding,  of  Hie 
Church  in  true  Life,  Doctrine,  and  Order.     The  publication  will  date  from  the  fint  of 
April,  1852,  although  the  actual  issue  may  be  delayed.     It  is  hoped  that  sobseriben  wyi 
send  in  their  names  before  that  date,  as  no  more  copies  will  be  printed  than  the  sabscrip- 
tion  list  will  warrant.    It  will  be  published  in  quarto  form  of  eight  pages,  treble  colanuis* 
with  entire  new  type,  and  on  a  superior  quality  of  paper.    Price,  One  Dollar  per  aimaa» 
in  advance.      Printed  and  published  by  John  S.  Weller,  to  whom  all  commnnicstioits 
(post  paid)  are  to  addressed.    As  soon  as  the  subscription  list  warrants,  this  paper  will  b« 
published  weekly  on  the  same  terms." 

We  give  this  information  not  as  assuming  thereby  any  special  patronage  of  the  enter* 
prise,  but  merely  as  chroniclers  of  the  passing  eyents  of  the  day. 

The  re-print  of*  The  Animal  Kingdom"  ^of  iSwedenborg,  has  at  length  been  acoom* 
pushed  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.    We  had  prepared  an  extended  Dotio0 
of  it  for  this  No.  which  we  are  obliged  to  defer  to  our  next. 

A  new  stereotyped  edition  of"  Barrett's  Lectures'*  hasjustbeen  published  by  theMieh* 
igan  and  Northern  Indiana  Association  of  the  New  Church.  Of  this  we  shall  spesk 
more  particularly  hereafter,  as  also  of  Dr.  Holcombe's  *'  Scientific  Basis  of  Homceopatfay* 
which  has  just  appeared  from  the  Cincinnati  press. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Convention  to  revise  the  Book  of  Worship  sod 
report  such  alterations  and  amendments  as  they  might  deem  desirable,  have  jost  cloied 
their  session  in  Boston,    The  results  have  not  yet  transpired. 

The  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society  have  resolved  to  iasuedw 
«•  True  Christian  Religion"  as  the  next  in  their  series  of  re-prints. 

Rev.  Sabin  Hough  is  preaching  in  Boston,  as  an  assistant  to  Rev.  T,  WorceMor,  whoie 
health  yet  remains  feeble. 

We  insert  the  following  from  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  for  what  it  is  worth. — ^*  Rev.  H.  Boab- 
nell,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  lecturing  at  length  on  *  Supematnralism' — of  conzse,io 
opposition  to  the  modern  'Manifestations.'    Andrew  Jackson  Davis  has  morereoently 
been  replying  to  him.     One  evening  last  week  Dr.  Bushnell  was  to  give  his  closing  teetuci 
and  Davis  gave  one  the  evening  before,  in  the  course  of  it  he  said  in  substance, '  I^ulitf 
and  gentlemen,  as  one  evidence  of  the  reality  and  accuracy  of  this  Clairvoyance,  PrevisioOi 
or  whatever  you  please  to  term  it,  I  will  now  give  you  the  Ijocture  which  Dr.  Buihneil 
ufiU  give  to-morrow  evening' — whereupon  he  proceeded  to  read  off  what  he  declared  that 
Lecture  would  be,  several  of  the  audience  taking  notes.    These  walked  in  at  Dr.  B.'8lec* 
ture  next  evening,  notes  in  hand,  and  lo!  the  Dr.'s  Lecture  proved  verbatim  what  Divis 
had  declared  it  would  be  the  evening  before.    We  give  this  story  as  it  is  flying  about.    Wt 
understand  that  the  facts  in  the  case,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  be  duly  authentieatsd 
and  published." 
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ARTICLE    I. 


SERMON, 

BT  THE  LATE  REV.  SAMUEL  WORCESTER. 

•'  Lead  us  not  Into  temptation  :  but  deliver  us  from  evil.** — Matthkw  vi.  13, 

It  is  expressly  declared  by  one  of  the  Apostles,  that  God  cannot  be* 
Dpted,  and  that  He  does  not  tempt  any  man  ;  and  all  who  have  acquir- 
any  rationality  in  spiritual  things,  have  been  able  to  see  that  it 
>ald  be  inconsistent  with  the  Lord's  character  to  lead  any  one  into 
uptation.  But  these  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  have  been  gene- 
lly  understood  as  implying,  that  the  Lord  does  lead  into  temptation ; 
d  a  great  many  have  been  led  to  ask,  why  we  should  be  taught  to 
ay  the  Lord  not  to  do  what  we  know  He  never  does.  It  seems  to  al- 
ast  every  one,  that  praying  that  the  Lord  will  not  lead  us  into 
Ofiptation  implies,  that  He  has  some  disposition  to  lead  us  into 
mptation ;  and,  therefore,  that  such  prayer  is  an  impeachment  of 
s  goodness. 

In  order  to  remove  the  difficulties  presented  by  this  text,  w^e  shall 
ideavor  to  show, 

1st.  The  reason  why  it  is  implied  in  the  literal  sense  that  the  Lord 
ads  into  temptation. 

2d.  That  the  language  of  the  text  does  not  necessarily  imply,  that 
e  Lord  leads  into  temptation ;  and  that  it  fairly  admits  of  a  con- 
ruction  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the 
ord's  goodness. 

3d.  That,  by  being  written  in  this  manner,  the  words  of  the  text 
•e  adapted  to  all  the  states  of  men  and  angels. 
I.  The  reason  why  it  is  implied  in  the  literal  sense  that  the  Lord 
ads  into  temptation  is,  because  all  men,  before  they  are  regenerated, 
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if  they  believe  in  a  God,  believe  that  He  leads  them  into  temptation. 
Many  natural  men  can,  and  do  understand  the  truth,  that  the  Lord 
leads  no  one  into  temptation  ;  but  this  is  a  very  difTerent  thing  from 
practically  believing  it,  or  having  faith  in  it.  When  natural  men  are 
in  any  trouble,  affliction,  adversity,  or  temptation,  they  think  that  the 
Lord  or  the  Lord's  Providence  is  against  them ;  they  really  ascribe 
these  things  to  Him.  They  may  believe  that  He  afflicts  them  for 
some  merciful  purpose — that  He  will  cause  their  troubles  to  work  for 
their  good.  But  they  do  think,  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  is  the  author 
their  troubles. 

They  as  yet  know  nothing  of  spiritual  temptations,  but  only  the 
trials  of  natural  life  ;  and  the  term  temptation,  in  the  text,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  natural  men,  means  only  their  natural  troubles,  difficulties, 
and  trials.  They  ascribe  these  to  bad  weather,  ill  health,  accidents, 
and  numerous  other  things,  which  they  regard  as  under  the  control 
of  the  Lord's  Providence :  thus  they  ascribe  them  to  Him.  So  far  as 
they  have  any  regard  for  spiritual  life,  they  suppose  His  Providence 
to  be  very  arbitrary — they  think  that  he  gives  or  withholds  His  spirit- 
ual blessings  at  pleasure.  When  they  have  fallen  into  any  sin,  or  neg- 
lected any  duty,  they  excuse  themselves  by  t/ie  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  placed ;  and  they  suppose  that  the  Lord  pro- 
duced these  circumstances. 

That  natural  men  do  regard  the  Lord  as  leading  into  such  tempta- 
tions as  they  are  acquainted  with,  is  very  manifest  from  what  we 
know  of  the  Gentiles.  They  are  natural  men,  and  they  ascribe  to 
their  gods  all  things  which  they  regard  as  prosperous,  and  all  which 
they  regard  as  adverse. 

The  same  is  very  apparent,  if  we  look  at  the  Jewish  nation — the 
lowest  class  of  natural  men.  This  appears  from  the  literal  sense  of 
the  Word,  in  nearly  every  part  of  it.  It  speaks  of  the  Lord's  being  angry 
and  punishing  them  when  they  did  evil,  and  of  His  repenting  and  be- 
stowing His  blessings  upon  them  when  they  did  well.  It  relates,  that  He 
led  them  into  difficulties  to  try  them  and  prove  them,  whether  they 
would  obey  Him  or  not.  And,  although  the  apostles  had  some  perception 
that  the  Lord  does  not  tempt  man,  still  they  taught  that,  "  Whom  the 
Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiv- 
eth  ;"  and  this  involves  the  same  view  of  the  Lord  as  saying  that  He 
leads  man  into  temptation. 

A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one  that  all  natural  men  think  of 
God,  and  also  speak  of  Him,  in  this  manner.  Those  of  them  who  have 
learned  that  He  is  never  angry,  that  He  never  punishes,  and  that  he 
never  tempts,  do  not  cease  to  think  and  feel  concerning  Him  as  if  He 
did  these  things.  They  cannot  really  regard  him  otherwise,  except 
so  far  as  they  lua  out  of  their  natural  state  into  heavenly  states  of 
mind. 

The  reason  v  i^y  the  Word  imputes  to  the  Lord  that  He  leads  men 
into  temptation,  is  therefore  the  same  as  why  anger,  wrath,  revenge, 
punishment  and  doing  evil  are  ascribed  to  him,  viz. :  that  such  is 
the  appearance  of  the  Lord's  character  and  Providence  to  the  natural 
man. 
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We  can  therefore  make  no  objection  to  the  expression,  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation  ;  nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  what  we 
know  of  the  Lord's  true  character,  than  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
expressions  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word. 

If.  We  purposed  to  show,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  language 
of  the  text  does  not  raece^^ari/j/ imply  that  the  Lord  leads  into  tempta- 
tion ;  and  that  it  fairly  admits  of  a  construction  which  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord's  goodness. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  that  the  natural  man,  and  the  external  thoughts 
of  all  men,  most  readily  derive  from  the  text  the  meaning,  that  the 
Lord  does  sometimes  lead  men  into  temptation.  This  sense  of  the 
words  is  the  most  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  natural  man  :  it  is 
on  a  level  with  his  common  view  of  the  Lord.  But  there  is  a  simply 
rational  interpretation  of  the  words,  which  many  natural  men  can 
understand  when  it  is  presented,  although  it  is  generally  hidden  from 
them.  Let  us  examine  several  other  expressions  of  the  Prayer,  and  see 
whether  they  do  not  involve  the  same  natural  and  erroneous  view 
of  the  Lord's  character  as  the  expression,  Lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

We  are  directed  to  say.  Thy  kingdom  come.  This  petition  would 
imply  that  the  Lord  does  not  bring  down  His  kingdom  or  government 
into  the  earth  without  being  supplicated  to  do  so.  And  this  is  the 
view  of  natural  men.  They  think  that  their  prayers  move  and  per- 
suade the  Lord  to  do  the  things  which  they  ask  Him.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  petition,  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  Heaven  so  also  upon  the 
earth. 

The  expression.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  implies  to  the 
merely  natural  man  that  the  Lord  sometimes  does  not  give  us  our 
daily  bread,  and  that  He  may  be  made  willing  to  give  it  by  our 
prayers.  But  He  is  always  infinitely  desirous  to  give,  and  is  always 
giving  it:  but  we  are  not  always  in  a  state  to  receive  it.  To  ask 
Him  to  give,  seems  to  imply,  that  He  needs  either  information  or  per- 
saasion  ;  but  he  needs  neither. 

Th^  petition.  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  also  forgive  our  debtors, 
conveys  the  common  idea  of  the  natural  man,  that  tne  Lord  is  angry 
with  him  for  his  sins,  and  needs  to  be  appeased  and  made  forgiving, 
after  the  manner  of  men.  We  know  that  this  is  a  great  error  ;  but 
it  is  that  obscure,  erroneous  view  of  the  Lord,  which  belongs  to  the 
depraved  state  of  the  natural  man.  This,  and  the  most  external  idea 
of  all  the  other  petitions  in  this  prayer,  are  precisely  on  a  level  with 
the  idea,  that  the  Lord  leads  into  temptation,  and  that  He  needs  sup- 
plication and  persuasion  in  order  that  He  may  deliver  from  evil. 

Now,  the  correct,  rational  view  of  all  these  petitions  is,  that  they 
are  not  only  petitions,  but  confessions  of  iacts,  truths,  or  realities. 
Thus,  when  we  say,  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done,  as  in  Heaven 
so  also  upon  the  earth,  we  should  say  it  as  a  confession  and  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  Lord  does  rule  in  Heaven  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth — that  His  throne  is  prepared  in  the  Heavens,  and 
that  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  as  a  confession  or  acknowledge 
ment  of  what  is  really  true.    As  a  petition,  we  should  use  them  to  ex- 
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press  an  earnest  and  hearty  desire  and  effort,  to  come  into  sucli  a 
state  of  mind  that  we  shall  love  to  have  the  Lord's  kingdom  come, 
and  His  will  done,  in  us  and  in  all  others. 

When  we  say.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  breads  we  should  thereby 
acknowledge  and  confess  with  thankfulness,  that  the  Lord  does  in 
every  day  or  state  give  us  every  blessing  which  is  best  for  us.  And, 
as  a  petition,  we  should  express  by  these  words  a  sincere  desire  and 
effort  to  bring  our  minds  into  a  state  to  receive  the  daily  bread— all 
the  nourishment  of  natural  and  spiritual  life — as  the  Lord's  good^  im- 
parted for  our  good. 

And  when  we  pray  the  Lord  to  forgive  us  as  we  forgive  others,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  there  is  anything  less  than  infinite  forgiveness 
exercised  by  him  constantly  towards  us.  But  our  prayer  should  be 
confession  and  acknowledgment,  as  well  as  petition.  Wc  sboold 
confess  that  he  does  forgive ;  but,  also,  that  he  can  make  us  receptive 
of  His  forgiveness,  or  make  his  forgiveness  available  to  us,  only  in 
proportion  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  And  we  should  ask,  petition, 
or  importune  most  earnestly  for  forgiveness — meaning  thereby,  that 
we  desire,  or  endeavor  to  desire,  and  use  every  effort  to  come  into  a 
state  to  forgive  and  be  forgiven. 

And  to  say.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil 
need  not,  and  should  not,  carry  the  idea,  that  the  Lord  does  lead  into 
temptation.  It  may,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  the  thought,  con- 
fession and  acknowledgment,  that  He  does  not  lead  into  temptation, 
but  does  deliver  from  evil.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  the  petition 
is  a  declaration  or  a  confession  of  a  known  truth,  viz. :  that  the 
Lord  does  not  lead  into  temptation,  but  does  deliver  from  evil.  And, 
as  a  petition,  these  words  express  our  desire  and  effort  to  come  into 
that  heavenly  state,  in  which  we  shall  ascribe  no  evil  to  the  Lord, 
and  shall  not  think  that  any  temptation  is  the  result  of  any  thing  but 
our  own  evil  connexion  with  wicked  spirits — that  state  in  which  we 
shall  not  incline  to  evil,  and  shall  not  therefore  think  that  the  Lord's 
Providence  tempts  us  to  evil. 

If  we  consider,  that  prayer  implies  not  only  petitions,  but  acknow- 
ledgments,   confessions,  thanksgivings  and  praises,  we  shall  see  that 
all  these  must  be  contained,  and  should  be  understood,  in  what  are 
expressed  in  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  external  form  of  petitions.  And, 
when  we  come  into  this  rational  view  of  the  expressions,  they  no 
longer  present  any  thing  that  is  contrary  to  heavenly  doctrine.    In 
saying,  Lead  us  not  into  temptation^  but  deliver  us  from  evil,  the  Crst 
exercise  of  our  minds  is  the  confession  and  acknowledgment  that  the 
Lord  leads  not  into  temptation,  but  delivers  from  evil ;  the  second 
is  thanksgiving  that  He  leads  not  into  temptation  but  delivers  from 
evil ;  the  third  is  confession  that  temptation,  and  evil  which  causes 
it,  are  from  ourselves  and  hell ;  the  fourth  is  petition,  or  looking  to 
the  Lord  with  sincere  desire  and  effort  to  come  into  a  state  that  will 
enable  us  to  shun  and  overcome  all  the  evils  by  which  we  are  infest- 
ed, and  which  cause  our  spiritual  combats.     In  all  this  there  is  the 
general  consideration,  that  we  are  wholly  evil,  and  that  the  Lord 
ak)ne  can  redeem,  deliver,  save  and  raise  us  up  above  our  evils. 
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III.  We  proposed  to  show,  in  the  third  place,  that,  by  being  written 
in  this  manner,  the  words  of  the  text  are  adapted  to  all  the  states  of 
men  and  angels. 

The  language  of  the  prayer  comes  dow^n,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  show,  to  the  natural  state  of  man.  This  is  the  lowest  state.  And 
it  is  necessary  that  the  words  should  descend  so  low.  The  ladder 
most  rest  on  the  earth  ;  and  then  it  serves  for  ascending  even  from 
this  lowest  state  to  all  the  higher  states. 

When  any  one  who  is  in  a  natural  state  prays  sincerely  that  the 
Lord  may  not  lead  him  into  temptation,  but  deliver  him  from  evil,  he 
does  thereby  express  feelings  opposed  to  the  evils  by  which  he  is 
tempted.  There  is  something  of  desire  and  effort  to  be  a  better  man 
— to  be  in  a  state,  in  which  he  will  not  be  thus  tempted,  troubled, 
tried  and  chastised.  And,  although  he  is  in  the  mere  appearance  of 
truth,  and  not  the  reality,  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  his  temptations — 
although  he  ascribes  them  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  his  own  evils,  yet  this 
error  is  one  that  he  cannot  avoid  in  that  state  ;  and  it  is  excusable. 
And  if  he  prays  sincerely.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  he  will  endea- 
vor to  shun  the  tempting  evils,  and  also  to  overcome  them  when  he 
is  tempted  by  them.  And  by  thus  praying  and  striving  against  his 
evils,  be  will  overcome  and  put  them  away ;  and  then  he  will  come 
into  a  higher  state,  and  can  see  the  Lord  in  a  higher  and  purer  char- 
acter. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  language  of  the  text  is  really  adapted  to 
the  state  of  the  natural  man.  And  it  is  also  adapted  to  the  natural 
part  of  those  who  are  in  some  degree  regenerated.  Until  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  mind  are  regenerated,  man's  external  thoughts  and 
feelings  do  ascribe  to  the  Lord  leading  into  temptation ;  and  in  that 
state,  man  prays  externally,  or  with  the  external  mind,  according  to 
the  ultimate  sense  of  these  words,  but  internally  according  to  the 
spiritual  sense.  In  order  that  the  Lord  may  come  to,  operate  upon, 
and  give  saving  life  to  each  degree  of  the  mind,  His  words  must  come 
down  to  the  state  of  each  degree  of  the  mind. 

In  proportion  as  man  ascends  into  a  more  heavenly  state,  he  loses 
the  idea  that  the  Lord  causes  temptation,  as  he  loses  the  idea 
that  the  Lord  is  angry,  that  he  punishes,  and  casts  into  hell.  In 
the  higher  states  of  life  man  loses  those  external  views,  and  sees 
clearly  that  his  own  evils  produce  these  effects.  In  every  state  he  sees 
that  degree  or  sense  of  the  divine  truths  which  is  best  adapted  to 
raise  him  into  a  higher  state,  and  to  give  him  all  the  good  that  he 
is  then  capable  of  receiving. 

In  this  expression  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  angels  do  not  see  any- 
thing that  implies  that  the  Lord  leads  into  temptation.  They  do  not 
understand  temptations  to  be  natural  troubles,  nor  external  entice- 
ments to  sin.  By  temptations  they  mean  the  states  of  humiliation  to 
which  they  are  reduced  by  seeing  how  evil  they  are,  and  the  spiritual 
combats  by  which  men  overcome  their  evils  and  falses.  The  idea 
that  the  Lord  causes  or  leads  into  these  temptations  does  not  enter 
their  minds ;  they  see  the  real  truth,  and  not  the  natural  appearance 
of  it. 
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This  may  be  easily  understood  by  us  all.  We  can  remember  when 
we  thought  that  the  Lord  loved  His  friends  and  hated  His  enemies; 
and,  in  that  state,  we  thought  that  His  character,  and  His  treatment 
of  His  friends  and  His  enemies,  were  just  such  as  are  described  io  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Word.  But  now  we  have  acquired  somewhat 
more  elevated  views  of  Him  ;  and  in  our  most  interior  states  we  do  not 
think  of  Him  as  ever  angry,  nor  as  doing  any  evil,  nor  as  leading  into 
any  temptation.  In  these  states  we  read  about  His  being  angry, 
punishing,  casting  into  hell,  and  all  similar  things  that  are  ascribed  to 
Him  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  without  thinking  of  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  expressions.  We  receive  only  that  more  interior 
sense,  which  is  adapted  to  our  state.  While  our  thoughts  and  af- 
fections are  devoted  to  the  internal  sense,  the  literal  sense  does  not 
barm  us ;  indeed,  it  does  us  much  good,  although  we  do  not  distinctly 
think  of  it.  Jt  is  adapted  to  the  external  part  of  our  minds ;  and  the 
Lord  is  present  in  it,  and  operates  by  it,  to  keep  the  externals  sub< 
servient  and  quiescent,  so  that  they  may  not  lead  us  into  temptation. 

It  is  thus  that  each  expression  of  this  divine  prayer  is  adapted  to 
every  degree  and  state  of  the  minds  of  men  and  angels. 
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THE  TARES  I>r  THE  FIELD. 

"Another  Parable  put  he  forth  unto  tbein,  saying,  The  Kingdom  of  Heayen  is  likened 
unto  a  man  which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field  ;  but  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and 
Bowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up. 
and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also.  So  the  servants  of  the  householder 
oame  and  said  unto  bim.  Sir,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  From  whence 
then  hath  it  tares  ?  He  said  unto  them.  An  enemy  hath  done  this.  The  servants  said 
nnto  him.  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up  ?  But  he  said.  Nay;  lest,  while 
ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow  together, 
until  the  harvest;  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Gather  ye  to* 
gether,  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them,  but  gather  the  wheat  into 
my  barn." — Matt.  xiii.  24-31. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  in  this  parable  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hea^ 
vens? 

A.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  is  the  government  of  the  divine 
love  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  wheresoever  this  di- 
vine love  and  wisdom  is  allowed  to  have  rule,  whether  it  be  in  hea- 
ven or  on  earth,  there  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens, 

Q.  And  why  is  this  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  likened  to  a  man  souh 
ing  good  seed  in  his  field  ? 

A,  Because  it  begins  from  a  seed,  which,  like  other  seeds,  increases 
and  multiplies  aAer  its  kind,  and  brings  forth  fruit,  which  also  con- 
tains  new  seeds,  and  thus  is  capable  of  indefinite  increase. 
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H.  And  what  is  this  seed  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens^  and  who 
is  the  man  that  sowet  h  it  T 

A.  The  seed  is  the  Word  op  God,  which  is  the  Divine  Truth  of  the 
Divine  Love  ;  and  the  man  that  soweth  it  is  Jbsus  Christ,  or  God  in 
bis  DiviNB  Humanity,  because  all  Divine  Truth,  which  is  of  the  Di- 
vine Love,  proceeds  from  that  Incarnate  God,  and  is  implanted  by  Him 
in  the  hearts  of  true  believers.  The  seed  is,  therefore,  called  ^ooJ 
leed,  to  denote  that  the  Divine  Truth,  represented  by  the  seed,  is  al- 
ways in  connexion  with  the  Divine  Chod  of  the  Lord's  mercy  and 
love. 

Q.  And  what  is  it  you  understand  by  \\ie  field  here  spoken  of  7 

A,  By  the  field  is  meant  the  church  here  on  earth,  or  the  congrega- 
tion of  all  good  people  who  believe  in  J  esus  Christ,  and  receive  the 
leed  of  His  Holy  Word  in  sincere  and  devout  hearts.  This  field  is, 
therefore,  called  His  field,  because  the  church  is  His^  inasmuch  as  it 
is  formed  from  those  eternal  principles  of  heavenly  love  and  wisdom 
which  proceed  from  Him,  and  which  properly  constitute  Him. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  here  b}'  the  men  sleeping  ? 

A.  By  sleeping,  according  to  a  spiritual  idea,  is  to  be  understood, 
the  leading  a  mUural  life^  separate  iVom  spiHtual  life^  which  life,  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  always  called  «/eep,  as  spiritual  life  is  always 
called  a  state  of  wakefulness. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  here  by  the  enemy  who  is  here  said  to 

A.  By  the  enemy  is  meant  the  Devil,  or  the  Spirits  of  Darkness, 
who  are  always  present  with  man,  watching  and  laboring  to  destroy 
the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom. 

Q.  And  what  are  the  tares  which  this  enemy  is  said  to  sow  in  the 
midst  of  the  tofteat  ? 

A.  The  tares  denote  all  evil  principles  and  false  persuasions  arising 
from  selfish,  worldly,  and  corporeal  loves,  which  choke  all  the  plants 
3f  heavenly  growth,  springing  from  the  seed  of  the  divine  love  and 
vrisdom. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  this  enemy  ^otn^  his  way  ? 

A.  By  going  his  way  is  to  be  understood,  his  concealing  himself, 
and  appearing  to  be  at  a  distance  ;  for  so  it  seems  to  the  natural  man, 
nor  can  he  be  persuaded  to  believe,  until  he  becomes  spiritual,  that 
bis  spiritual  foes,  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  are  always  near  at  hand, 
Eind  ready  to  do  him  the  greatest  mischief. 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  that  when  the  blade  sprung  up  and  bare  fruit,  then 
appeared  also  the  tares.  What  do  you  mean  here  by  the  blade  spring' 
ing  up  ? 

A.  By  the  blade  is  meant  the  first  appearance  of  truth  in  man's 
understanding,  and  by  its  springing  up  is  meant  its  growth  in  the  un- 
derstanding ;  for  the  seed  of  the  Eternal  Truth  is  first  sown  in  man's 
memory,  where  it  remains  as  a  mere  seed,  until  man  begins  to  feel  a 
concern  about  it,  on  account  of  his  eternal  salvation,  in  which  case 
be  is  led  to  meditate  on  the  great  truths  of  God,  which  were  deposited 
in  his  memory,  and  in  consequence  of  such  concern  and  meditation, 
those  truths  are  exalted  to  a  more  interior  place  in  the  mind,  where 
t  appears  as  a  blade. 
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Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  this  blade  bearing  fruit  T 

A,  This  denotes  a  still  more  interior  reception  and  exaltation  of  the 
Eternal  Truth,  which  takes  place  when  truth  begins  to  afiect  the  totU, 
or  love  ;  for  spiritual  fruit  is  love  and  charity,  love  towards  Gk>D,  and 
charity  towarids  our  neighbor,  and  this  fruit  never  appears  until  man, 
from  a  deeper  concern  about  his  salvation,  is  led  to  form  his  life  ac- 
cording to  the  truths  which  he  has  admitted  into  his  understanding, 
and  thus  to  obtain  a  new  will^  capable  of  loving  God  above  all  things, 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  why  the  tares  should  then  appear, 
that  is,  when  the  blade  sprang  up  and  bare  fruit,  and  not  before  f 

A,  The  reason  is,  because  the  tares,  as  was  said,  denote  all  evil 
principles  and  false  persuGisions  of  selfish,  worldly,  and  corporeal  loves, 
and  these  tares  do  not  show  themselves  until  there  is  some  growth  of 
the  heavenly  principles  of  love  and  wisdom  in  the  human  mind,  for 
error  can  never  be  seen  but  from  truth,  neither  can  evil  be  seen  but 
from  good,  and  therefore,  until  some  degree  of  good  and  of  truth  is 
formed  in  the  mind,  errors  and  evils  do  not  appear. 

Q.  It  is  said,  that  the  servants  of  the  Householder  came  and  said 
to  him,  Lord,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  Whence  then 
hath  it  tares  ?  And  He  said  to  them,  An  enemy  had  done  this.  What 
do  you  understand  here  by  the  servants  of  the  Householder,  and  what 
by  their  coming,  and  saying  unto  him.  Lord,  didst  thou  not  sow  good 
seed  in  thy  field  1     Whence  then  hath  it  tares  ? 

A.  By  the  servants  of  the  Householder  are  signified,  those  who  are 
principled  in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  because  all  such  knowledge  is 
called  a  servant  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  administering  to  the  higher 
principles  of  the  good  of  love  and  charity,  this  being  the  great  use  and 
design  of  all  knowledge :  and  by  their  coming  and  saying  to  the  House- 
holder, Lord,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed,  is  signified  their  perplexity  and 
concern  at  finding  evil  mixed  with  good,  and  error  with  truth,  and  their 
anxious  inquiry  concerning  the  cause.  For  nothing  is  more  perplexing 
to  the  human  mind  than  the  origin  of  evil,  and  therefore  instruction 
from  Heaven  is  solicited  on  this  occasion,  and  in  consequence  of  such 
solicitation  is  imparted.  For  God  never  excites  any  inquiry  in  the 
regenerate  mind,  but  with  a  view  to  gratify  it,  and  he  excites  it  for 
this  purpose,  that  it  may  be  gratified. 

Q.  But  mention  is  now  first  made  of  a  Householder,  who  was  be- 
fore called  a  Man.     What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  reason  of  this? 

A.  Both  the  Man  and  the  Householder  relate  to  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  called  a  Man  from  the  principle  of  Divine  Truth,  during  its  insemi- 
nation in  the  human  mind.  But  when  this  truth  begins  to  spring  up, 
and  bear  the  heavenly  fruit  of  love  and  charity,  He  is  then  called  a 
Householder^  because  a  house,  whensoever  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures,  has  relation  to  love  and  charity,  and  since  all  love 
and  charity  are  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  under  his  continual  govern- 
ment and  protection,  therefore  he  is  called  an  Householder. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  enemy  who  hath  done  this  ? 

A.  The  enemy  is  that  principle  in  the  human  mind,  which  opposes 
God,  by  not  submitting  its  judgment  and  determination  to  the  Divine 
Will  and  Wisdom ;  and  on  this  account,  the  Devil  is  called  the  great 
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tnemy,  because  he  is  always  opposing  the  will  of  the  Most  High. 
Vnd  here  we  may  discover  the  true  origin  of  all  evil,  and  also  of  the 
!vil  one  himself,  called,  in  the  Sacred  Scripture,  the  Devil  and  Satan. 
This  origin  is  not  from  God,  because  from  God  can  come  nothing  but 
;ood,  inasmuch  as  He  is  essential  goodness  ;  but  it  is  from  the  deter- 
nination  of  human  minds,  in  the  abuse  of  that  freedom  of  will  in 
rhich  they  are  created,  and  without  which  they  could  not  be  men. 
^rom  the  moment,  therefore,  that  the  human  will  inclines  to  call  any- 
bing  a  good,  separate  from  God,  from  that  moment  it  creates  evil, 
rhich,  in  itself,  is  nothing  else  but  a  good  so  separated. 

Q.  But  we  read  that  the  servants  said  to  him.  Wilt  thou  then  that 
76  go  and  gather  them  together  ?  But  he  said^  Nay  ;  lest,  while  ye 
atlier  together  the  tares,  ye  root  up  the  wheat  together  with  them.  Let 
7t/t  grow  together  unto  the  harvest,  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I  will  say 
)  the  reapers,  Gather  together  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to 
urn  them,  but  gather  the  wlieat  into  my  bam.  What  do  you  suppose 
>  be  the  reason  of  this  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Householder,  in  sepa- 
Etting  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  or  the  evil  from  the  good  7 

A.  He  explains  the  reason  himself,  when  he  says.  Lest,  whilst  ye 
other  together  the  tares,  ye  root  up  the  wheat  with  them. 

Q,  And  how  do  you  understand  this  reason  7 

A.  The  Householder  teaches  by  these  words,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
ttempt  the  entire  extirpation  of  things  evil  and  false  in  the  human 
lind,  until  the  principles  of  goodness  and  truth  from  Heaven  are  fully 
>rmed.  The  Divine  Law,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  is,  that  man 
lould  labor  for  the  implantation  and  formation  of  those  heavenly 
rinciples  in  himself,  bearing  patiently  with  the  opposition  arising 
om  contrary  principles ;  in  which  case,  those  contrary  principles 
rill  assist  him,  by  their  opposition,  and  the  spiritual  combats  to  which 
e  will  thus  be  exposed,  in  effecting  a  more  perfect  reception  of  hea- 
enly  principles,  and  their  deeper  irradication  in  his  mind  and  life. 
V^ben,  therefore,  the  opposing  principles  have  thus  fulfilled  their  ap- 
ointed  purpose,  they  are  then  separated,  but  not  before. 

Q.  What  is  it,  then  you  understand  by  the  harvest  here  spoken  of  7 

A.  By  the  harvest  is  meant,  the  full  formation  of  goodness  and  truth 
1  the  regenerate  mind,  and,  in  this  case,  the  separation  of  those  prin- 
iples  of  life  which  are  in  opposition,  and  cause  combat  and  disturb- 
nce. 

Q.  And  what  is  it  you  understand  by  the  reapers  ? 

A.  By  the  reapers  are  meant  the  angelic  heaven,  inasmuch  as  the 
iOrd,  by  and  through  the  angelic  heaven,  effects  such  separation. 

Q,  And  what  do  you  mean  by  binding  the  tares  in  bundles  to  bum 
hem  ? 

A.  By  the  tares,  as  was  said,  are  meant  all  evil  and  false  principles 
r  life ;  and  to  bind  them  in  bundles,  denotes  that  such  principles 
re  in  arrangement  one  under  another,  and  are  thus  connected  one 
ith  another.  It  denotes,  therefore,  that  the  Divine  Wisdom,  io  ef- 
icting  the  separation  of  those  principles,  first  discovers  such  arrange- 
lent  and  connexion,  and  how  the  general  principle  of  what  is  evil 
nd  false  in  man  consists  of  innumerable  evil  and  false  principles 
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which  thus  make  a  one,  which  one  can  never  be  separated  until  it  i« 
thus  viewed  minutely  and  distinctly  as  to  the  varieties  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  the  wheat,  here  spoken  of,  being  ^• 
thered  into  the  barn  ? 

A.  By  the  wheat,  it  has  been  already  seen,  are  signified  all  heaven- 
ly principles  of  goodness  and  truth ;  and  by  their  being  gathered  tn/o 
the  barn,  is  signified  being  brought  into  heaven,  because  heaven  is 
the  grand  receptacle  of  all  those  principles.  The  bam,  therefore,  is 
here  called  my  barn^  that  is  to  say,  the  Lord's  bam,  because  heaven 
is  from  the  Lord,  and  in  continual  connexion  with  Him,  as  are  also 
all  the  principles  of  goodness  and  truth,  which  constitute  heaven. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  learn  from  this 
parable  ? 

A,  We  learn  from  this  parable,  that  man  is  placed  here  below  be- 
tween two  kingdoms,  the  kingdom  of  light  and  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, and  that  Jesus  Christ,  from  his  kingdom  of  light,  is  always  en- 
deavoring to  inseminate  in  the  human  heart,  the  eternal  principles  of 
His  own  most  pure  love  and  wisdom,  whilst  the  Spirits  of  Darkness, 
from  their  kingdom,  are  endeavoring  to  inseminate  their  own  wicked 
principles  of  evil  and  of  error.  We  learn,  further,  that  the  principles 
of  evil  and  of  error  can  never  be  discovered  until  the  contrary  princi- 
ples of  heavenly  love  and  wisdom,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  hea- 
venly goodness  and  truth,  begin  to  grow  and  produce  their  proper 
fruit.  We  are  instructed,  yet  further,  not  only  concerning  the  origio, 
but  also  concerning  the  separation  and  removal  of  evil  and  of  error 
from  the  regenerate  mind,  being  taught  to  expect  that  these  effects 
cannot  be  produced  suddenly,  but  in  the  divine  order  of  gradual  ope- 
ration. We  are,  therefore,  lastly  instructed,  that  we  ought  to  run  our 
Christian  course  in  patient  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  during  the 
contest  between  good  and  evil,  being  well  aware,  that  in  such  contest 
the  opposition  of  evil  is  made  to  administer  to  the  fuller  implantation 
and  fructification  of  good,  and  that,  finally,  through  the  Divine  Mercy, 
the»  entire  separation  will  be  accomplished,  when  all  of  evil  and  of 
error  will  be  put  down  into  its  own  kin^rdom,  and  all  of  heavenly  love 
and  wisdom  will  be  exalted  to  conjunction  with  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
eternal  happiness  of  His  kingdom. 


^^N^^n^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^#^fS^^^^#^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^k^h^«^k^«^  ■ 


EXTRACT. 

*'  'And  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God* — That  hereby  is  signified  their  qua- 
lity according  to  divine  truth  implanted  in  the  tlfe,  appears  from  the  signification  of  writ- 
ing upon  any  one,  when  it  is  said  to  be  done  by  the  Lord,  as  denoting  to  implant  in  the 
life.  Also  from  the  signification  of  name,  as  denoting  the  quality  of  their  state.  And 
from  the  signification  of  God,  as  denoting  divine  truth  proceeding  from  the  Lord  in  Hea* 
▼en,  and  thus  the  Lord  in  heaven.  The  reason  why  writing  upon  any  one  denotes  to  im> 
plant  in  the  life,  is,  because  to  write,  is  to  commit  anything  to  paper  from  the  memory, 
thought,  and  mind,  in  order  that  it  may  endure  or  remain  ;  wherefore,  in  the  spi ritual 
sense,  it  signifies  that  which  is  to  remain  in  the  life  of  man,  being  inscribed  and  implanted 
in  him.  Thus  the  natural  sense  of  this  expression  is  turned  into  the  spiritual  sense;  for 
it  is  natuml  to  write  upon  paper  or  in  a  book,  but  it  is  spiritual  to  inscribe  on  the  \\ip% 
which  is  done  when  it  is  implanted  in  the  faith  and  love,  for  love  and  faith  constituta  the 
•piritaal  life  of  man.** 
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ARTICLE   III. 


THE  TABERNACLE  SERVICE  VIEWED  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  IMPORT. 

No.  V. 

THE   ROBE   OF   THE   EPIIOD. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  in  our  previous  num- 
her,  we  should  have  been  glad,  had  our  limits  allowed,  to  present  the 
evidence  of  the  probable  derivation  of  this  and  several  other  items 
of  the  Jewish  economy  from  the  Eg\'ptians.  In  fact,  nearly  every 
article  of  the  sacred  costume  prescribed  by  the  Lord  to  Moses,  has 
its  counterpart  in  the  pictured  dresses  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Not 
only  the  ancient  paintings  exhibit  the  pectoral  ornament  answering 
to  the  Jewish  hoshen  or  breast-plate^  but  Diodorus  Siculus  says  that 
when  a  case  was  brought  for  trials  the  arch-judge  used  to  put  a  gold- 
en chain  around  his  neck,  to  which  was  suspended  a  small  figure  of 
Truths  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  These,  however,  were 
doubtless  vestiges  of  the  rituals  of  the  ancient  Church.  But  we  have 
now  to  illustrate  the  Rqbe  of  the  Ephod. 

''And  tboa  shalt  make  the  robe  of  the  ephod  all  of  blue.  And  there  shall  be  an 
hole  in  the  ton  of  it,  in  the  midst  thereof:  it  shall  have  a  binding  of  woven  work 
round  about  the  hole  of  it,  as  it  were  the  hole  of  an  habergeon,  that  it  be  not  rent. 
And  beneath,  upon  the  hem  of  it,  thou  shalt  make  pomeeranates  of  blue,  and  of  pur- 
ple, and  of  scarlet,  round  about  the  hem  thereof;  and  bells  of  gold  between  tnem 
round  about  A  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate, 
upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  round  about.  And  it  sh^l  be  upon  Aaron,  to  minister : 
and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord, 
and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not/* — Ex.  xzyiii.  31-o5. 

"  Thou  shalt  make  the  robe  of  the  ephod,"  &c.  This  is  a  garment 
distinct  from  any  that  has  yet  been  mentioned.  It  is  called  the  '*  robe 
of  the  ephod,*'  simply  because  it  was  worn  immediately  under  it.  Its 
Hebrew  name  is  meil^  rendered  in  the  6r,  vno^tfiv  no^^,  an  under-gar* 
ment  reaching  down  to  the  feet.  Vulg.  "  Tunic  of  the  Ephod."  Arab. 
"A  rain-shedding  cloak."  Luth.  "  A  silk  robe."  Belg.  "  A  mantle." 
Jun.  and  Trenu  ''  Pallium,  a  clonk.^  The  meil  was  a  distinguishing 
priestly  vestment,  and  therefore  the  Lord  appears,  Rev.  i.  13,  "cloth- 
ed with  a  garment  doum  to  thefeef^  {ftodijpv)f  ^o  show  himself  the  Great 
High  Priest  of  the  church.  It  was  a  long  linen  gown  of  sky  blue 
color,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  It  was  all  of  one  piece,  and 
so  formed  as  to  put  on,  not  like  other  garments  which  are  open  in 
front,  but  like  a  surplice,  over  the  head,  having  a  hole  at  the  top  for 
the  head  to  pass  through,  which  was  strongly  hemmed  round  with  a 
binding  or  welt  to  prevent  it  from  rending,  and  with  openings  or 
arm-holes  in  the  sides  in  place  of  sleeves.  Round  its  lower  border 
were  tassels,  made  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in  the  form  of  pome- 
granates, interspersed  with  small  gold  bells,  in  order  to  make  a  noise 
when  the  High  Priest  went  into  or  came  out  from  the  holy  place,  the 
reason  of  which  is  given  below.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  exact 
number  of  the  pomegranates  and  bells.  The  Rabbinical  writers  are 
mostly  unanimous  in  saying,  there  w^ere  72  in  all,  which  is  doubtless 
as  probable  as  any  other  conjecture  on  the  subject.    U  will  b^  oV 
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served,  that  while  the  body  of  the  Robe  was  entirely  of  blue,  this  or- 
namental appendage  in  the  skirts  was  richly  dyed  of  variegated  hues, 
and  must  have  rendered  the  whole  a  vestment  of  exqaUtte  beauty. 


THE  ROBE  OF  TBE  ETHOD. 

As  to  the  spiritual  signijicancy  of  the  garment  here  prescribed,  it 
will  be  understood  of  course  as  having  primary  reference  to  Divine 
Truth,  the  import  of  all  garments.  But  we  recognize  something 
more  specific  in  the  present  case.  The  truth  which  is  indicated  by 
the  ephod-robe  is  Internal  truth  as  contradtsringuished  from  external 
on  the  one  hand  and  inmost  od  the  other.  "  As  the  spiritual  kingdom," 
says  our  author,  "  is  distinguished  into  three  degrees,  the  inmost,  the 
middle,  and  the  outermost,  therefore  by  a  robe  (pallium)  is  signified 
that  which  is  in  the  middle  of  that  kingdom.  The  reason  why  that 
kingdom  is  distinguished  into  three  degrees  is,  because  the  inmost 
then  communicates  with  what  is  called  celestial,  and  the  outermost 
with  what  is  natural,  and  the  middle  thus  partakes  equally  of 
both.  To  the  intent  also  that  anything  may  be  perfect,  it  must  be 
distinguished  into  three  degrees,  the  ground  and  reasoti  of  which  is, 
because  everywhere  there  must  he  end,  cause  and  effect ;  the  end 
must  be  inmost,  the  cause  the  middle,  and  the  effect  the  ultimate,  that 
it  may  be  perfect.  From  these  considerations  it  may  be  known  why 
the  garments  of  holiness  of  Aaron  were  an  ephod,  a  robe  and  a  waist- 
coat ;  and  that  the  ephod  represented  the  external,  the  robe  the  middle, 
and  the  waistcoat  the  inmost  of  the  spiritual  kingdom."  Inasmuch  as  a 
robe  represented  the  trutiis  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  called  spiritual 
truths  and  seated  in  the  intellectuitl  part  of  man,  we  perceive  in  a 
striking  light  the  inner  intimation  conveyed  in  the  words  of  our  Lord 
(Matt,  xxiii, 5) :  "The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  do  all  their  work  that 
they  may  be  seen  of  men  ;  ihey  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  robes  ;"  by 
which  is  signified,  says  Swedenborg,  the  speaking  truths  magnificent- 
ly, only  to  be  heard  and  seen  of  men.  Having  thus  obtained  a  clew 
to  the  general  and  particular  import  of  the  robe  here  described,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  as  the  neck,  to  which  this  aperture  in  the 
robe  was  fitted,  signifies  from  correspondence,  the  influx,  the  commu- 
nication and  the  coiyunction  of  things  celestial  with  things  spiritaal, 
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w  by  "the  mouth  of  the  headof  the  robe*^  is  denoted  the  rationale  of  that 
influx,  or  its  circumstantial  adaptation  to  its  end.  It  is  moreover  to  be 
noted,  that  angels  and  spirits  appear  clad  in  garments,  every  dis- 
tinct item  of  which  is  representative.  In  like  manner,  the  various  parti- 
cular parts  of  Aaron's  dress  were  representatives  of  such  things  as  are 
in  the  heavens  in  the  manner  heretofore  and  hereafter  explained. 

"And  there  shall  be  an  hole  in  the   top  of  it,  in  the  middle  there- 
of."   This  is  more  literally  rendered  by  Swedenborg,  from  the  He- 
brew, "And  the  mouth  (or  aperture)  of  the  head  thereof  shall  be  in 
the  midst  thereof."     The  difference  is  of  some  importance  in  the  ex- 
plication of  the  spiritual  sense,  according  to  which  this  particular  in 
the  description  of  the  robe  denotes  the  rationale  or  peculiar  mode  of 
influx  from  a  superior  principle  into  an  inferior.     "The  reason  why 
the  mouth  (or  aperture)  of  the  head  of  the  robe  in  the  midst  thereof 
has  this  signification  is,  because  b)'  the  robe  is  signified  the  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  specifically  its  internal  principle,  and  by  the  neck,  where 
the  mouth  of  the  head  of  the  robe  was,  is  signified  the  influx,  the 
communication    and    conjunction    of    things   celestial    with    things 
spiritual,  for  the  head  with  man  corresponds  to  the  celestial  kingdom 
>f  the  Lord,  and  the  body  to  his  spiritual  kingdom ;  hence  the  inter- 
ceding neck,  which  the  mouth  of  the  head  of  the  robe  encompasses 
ind  clothes,  corresponds  to  the  intermediation  or  influx  of  the  celes- 
;ial  kingdom  into  the  spiritual  kingdom."      That  by  the  garments  of 
/Varon  were  represented  in  general  the  things  pertaining  to  the  spirit- 
ual  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  and  the 
truths  of  that  kingdom  are  derived  originally  by  influx  from  the  good 
r>f  the  celestial  kingdom.      This    is  in  fact  indicated  by  the    blue 
»r  azure  color  in  which  the  robe  was  to  be  dyed,  for  blue  denotes 
the  celestial  love  of  truth,  which  is  the  good  of  mutual  love,  and  the 
good  of  mutual  love,  we  learn,  is  the  external  good  of  the  celestial 
kingdom.     The  reason  why  blue  has  this  signification  is,  because  it 
is  of  a  celestial  color,  and  by  that  color  is  signified  truth  from  a  celes- 
tial origin,  which  is  truth  divine  from  the  good  of  love  to  the  Lord. 
This  good  reigns  in  the  inmost  heaven,  and  presents  in  the  middle  or 
second  heaven  a  purple  and  blue  color.      For  colors  in  the  other  life, 
and  in  heaven  itself  appear  most  beautiful,  and  all  take  their  origin 
from  good  and  truth.      As  then  the  blue  color  of  the  robe  represents 
influx  from  the  good  of  the  celestial  kingdom,  and  this  good  is  the 
good  of  mutual  love  from  which  flows  the  good  of  charity,  we  recog- 
nize in  the  robe  and  the  color  the  idea  of  interior  spiritual  truth  per- 
vaded and  animated  by  the  influent  spirit  of  love  and  charity  derived 
from  a  celestial  source. 

"It  shall  have  a  binding  of  woven  work  round  about  the  hole  of  it, 
as  it  \^'e^e  the  hole  of  a  habergeon  (or  coat  of  mail),  that  it  be  not 
rent."  As  the  explanation  given  of  this  item  by  our  author  brings  to 
light  a  striking  and  confirmatory  correspondence,  we  shall  transcribe 
his  own  words:  "That  hereby  is  signified  thus  strong  and  secure 
from  hurt,  appears  from  the  signification  of  a  coat  of  mail,  as  denoting 
what  is  strongly  woven  together,  wherefore  it  is  said,  lest  it  should  be 
rent,  that  is,  that  it  may  be  safe  from  hurt ;  such  a  woven  [substance] 
is  signified  by  that  term  in  the  original  tongue.  The  idea  of  that  wov^w 
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[substance]  may  be  had  from  correspondence ;  for  the  snbject  hen 
treatpd  of  in  the  intctrnal  sense  is  concerning  the  influx  of  celeatisl 
good  into  spiritual  good.  This  influx  is  what  is  signifled  by  the  moutk 
of  the  head  of  the  robe,  and  is  described  by  the  work  of  a  weaver  and 
of  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  to  that  influx  from  the  heavens  corresponds 
the  influx  of  life  with  man  from  the  head  through  the  neck  intotbe 
body,  and  since  it  thus  corresponds  to  it,  the  texture  of  the  neck  is  of 
Strong  nerves,  and  below  the  texture  is  as  it  were  a  circular  [assem- 
blage] of  bones,  by  which  the  influx  is  rendered  secure  from  all  hart; 
hence,  as  was  said,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  singular  things  con- 
tained in  this  verse,  namel)-.  what  is  signified  by  the  mouth  of  theheAd 
in  the  midst,  by  the  brim  which  is  round  about  it,  by  the  work  of  a 
weaver,  and  by  the  mouth  of  a  coat  of  mail,  which  is  to  it,  lest 
it  should  be  rent.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  representatives  in 
nature  have  reference  to  the  human  form,  and  ar«  significative  ac- 
cording to  their  relation  to  it," — A.  C.  0018. 

"  And  beneath,  upon  the  hem  of  it,  thou  shalt  make  pomegranates," 
&c.  Heb.  rimmon.  The  term  "  pomegranate"  is  compounded  ofpoma, 
opple,  and  granala,  grained,  from  its  resemblance,  when  opened,  to 
au  apple  full  of  grain.  It  grows  wild  in  Palestine,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Syria,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  in  some  portions  of  England.  The  fruit  is  the 
size  of  an  orange,  flattened  at  the  end  like  an  apple ;  and  when  cul- 
tivated is  of  a  beautiful  color  and  highly  grateful  flavor.  The  rind 
is  at  first  green ;  but  in  August  and  September,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  it  assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  becomes  thick  and  hard,  yet 
easily  broken.  The  inside  of  the  pomegranate  is  of  a  bright  pink, 
with  skinny  partitions  like  those  of  the  orange,  filled  with  a  subacid 
juice  and  a  great  multitude  of  white  and  purplish  red  seeds.  The 
flower,  which  is  of  a  scarlet  color,  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  it  is 
probably  to  the  flower  that  allusion  is  had,  Cant.  iv.  3,  where  the  royal 
bridegroom  compares  the  cheeks  of  bis  bride  to  a  "  piece  of  pome- 
granate," though  others  understand  by  this  a  section  of  the  fruit  itself, 
the  cheeks  being  called  in  the  Talmudic  language,  the  pomegrariatet 
of  the  face.  The  annexed  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  the  form  of  the 
fruit  and  flower  of  this  plant,  both  which  are  among  the  most  strik- 
ing objects  of  the  vegetable  world. 


THE   FOMEOBANATE. 

The  Pomegranate  abounds  more  particularly  in  Syria  and  the  an- 
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cient  Assyria,  where  it  was  held  sacred  and  entered  into  the  symbols 
of  the  heathen  worship,  as  is  plainly  to  be  inferred  from  its  giving 
name  to  an  idolatrous  temple,  2  Kings  v.  18,  called  ''the  house  of 
Rinomon,"  i,  e.  the  Pomegranate.  In  Persia  the  heads  of  sceptres  and 
honorary  staves  were  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  Pomegranate.  It  was 
also  held  sacred  in  Egypt;  and  in  all  countries  where  it  was  not  to 
be  found,  the  poppy,  which  also  abounds  in  seeds,  was  chosen  in  its 
stead.  Both  were  dedicated  by  the  pagans  to  the  generative  powers, 
iieir  numerous  seeds  rendering  them  an  apt  emblem  of  prolific  proper^ 
ies.  Hence  at  marriages  the  bride  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  in 
irhich  were  inserted  the  flowers  of  pomegranates  and  poppies  as  an 
)men  otfruitfulness.  But  whatever  were  the  peculiar  notions  of  the 
incients  in  regard  to  the  symbolical  import  of  the  pomegranate,  they 
^ere  doubtless  at  a  great  remove  from  the  spiritual  sense  ascribed  to 
t  by  Swedenborg,  according  to  whom  they  denote  the  scientifics  of 
^ood.  "  The  reason  why  pomegranates  were  set  in  the  borders  of 
,he  robe  was  because  borders  signified  the  ultimates  or  extremes 
>f  Heaven  and  the  Church,  and  those  ultimates  or  extremes  are 
tcientifics.  The  scientifics  of  good  and  of  truth,  signified  by  pome- 
granates, are  doctrinals  from  the  Word,  which  are  scientifics,  so  far 
IS  they  are  in  the  memory,  which  is  in  the  external  or  natural  man. 
Jut  when  they  enter  the  memory,  which  is  in  the  internal  or  spirit- 
lal  man,  which  is  the  case  when  the  life  is  formed  according  to  them, 
hen  the  doctrinals  as  to  truth  become  things  of  faith,  and  as  to  good, 
>ecome  things  of  charity,  and  arc  called  spiritual."  Their  being  set 
ipon  the  borders  of  the  robe  denoted  that  their  place  was  in  the  ex- 
remes,  where  the  natural  principle  is,  for  the  extremes  of  the  spirit- 
jal  kingdom  are  things  natural.  The  pomegranates,  therefore,  sus- 
Ained  the  same  relation  to  the  robe  which  the  scientifics  of  good 
ind  of  truth  do  to  the  spiritual  principle  in  man. 

*•  And  bells  of  gold  between  them  round  about."  By  this  appurte- 
nance to  the  robe  was  signified  '*  all  things  of  doctrine  and  worship 
derived  from  good  passing  to  those  who  are  of  the  Church."  By 
*  passing  to  those  who  are  of  the  Church,"  is  to  be  understood  their 
being  participated  in  by  the  people.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  by 
means  of  the  bells,  the  people  heard  and  perceived  the  presence  of 
Aaron  in  ministering,  as  by  the  people  are  signified  those  who  are  of 
the  Church,  and  by  the  ministry  of  Aaron,  all  things  of  doctrine  and 
worship.  These  bells  were  arranged  alternately  with  the  pomegran- 
ates on  the  borders  of  the  robe,  because  the  holy  things  of  doctrine, 
the  {<cientifics  of  truth  and  good,  are  in  the  extremes,  where  also  and 
whence  is  hearing  and  perception. 

"*  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister ;  and  his  sound  shall  be 
heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and 
when  he  cometh  out."  By  his  "  sound  being  heard,"  is  denoted  the 
influx  of  truth  with  those  who  are  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earths, 
as  receptive  and  perceptive.  Hence  also  influx,  for  the  things  which 
are  received  and  perceived  must  flow  in.  The  word  rendered 
"  sound,"  is  in  the  original  **  voice,"  and  voice  implies  annunciation ; 
and  that  which  is  announced,  is  the  Divine  Truth,  that  fills  all  things 
of  Heaven,  and  constitutes  all  things  of  the  Church.    By  *'  goiag  oat 
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and  coming  in,"  is  denoted  every  state  of  good  and  of  troth  in  w(ff- 
ship,  inasmuch  as  all  things  of  worship  with  the  Israelites  were  re* 
presentative  of  internal  worship,  and  internal  worship  is  from  good 
and  truth,  or  from  the  affection  of  goods,  and  from  the  fait^  of 
truths. 

"  Lest  he  die."  That  is,  lest  the  representative  perish,  and  thereby 
conjunction  with  the  heavens  cease.  The  internal  state  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  was  not  such  that  a  genuine  Church  could  be  established 
among  them,  but  they  could  still  act  as  the  representative  of  a  Church, 
and  tlieir  rites  and  ceremonies  in  these  circumstances  would  serve  as 
forms  into  which  a  conjoining  influx  from  Heaven  could  flow.  This, 
however,  required  that  the  prescribed  ritual  should  be  very  exactly 
observed,  as  otherwise  it  ceased  to  be  receptive  of  the  appropriate  in- 
flux, and  those  engaged  in  it  incurred  the  peril  of  being  suddenly  cot 
ofl^,  like  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord. 
In  like  manner  if  Aaron  had  ministered  in  any  other  than  the  com- 
manded costume,  he  would  have  died,  not,  however,  as  an  expression 
of  Divine  wrath,  by  a  direct  judgment  from  Heaven,  but  by  reason  of 
his  falling  under  the  power  of  the  hells,  which  would  have  him  at 
every  advantage  when  the  breach  of  the  established  order  of  repre- 
sentation had  thrown  him  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Divine  protection. 

6.  B. 

( To  he  continued.) 


ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  INFINITE  AND  ETERNAL. 

"  The  infinite  and  eternal  are  the  Divine  itself."  It  is  not  in 
space  that  we  look  for  infinity,  nor  in  time  that  we  look  for  eternity: 
as  well,  wore  it,  that  we  should  measure  the  duration  of  the  sun  of 
this  planetary  system,  by  the  changing  seasons  of  this  rolling  earth, 
which,  were  it  blotted  from  the  face  of  creation,  would  still  leave  the 
sun  in  its  untouched  glory ;  or,  as  well  were  it  that  we  should  at- 
tempt to  bound  the  capacity  of  the  sun  for  sending  out  rays  of  light, 
by  counting  the  beams  that  have  already  spread  forth  their  creative 
light  and  heat  to  revolving  worlds. 

In  itself  is  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  even  though  its  planetary 
system  were  not.  And  in  the  self-existent,  uncreate  Divine  is  the  in- 
finite and  eternal,  without  respect  to  the  times  and  spaces  of  crea- 
tion. 

But  from  the  great  type  of  the  spiritual  sun,  which  has  been  hung 
in  our  material  heavens,  as  a  daily  revelation  to  our  senses  of  the 
oneness  of  God,  of  his  fixedness  of  form  and  state,  and  of  how  He  is 
omnipresent  and  omnipotent — of  how  from  Him  are  times  and  spaces 
— and  yet  in  Him  are  neither  time  nor  space ;  let  us  turn  to  man  who, 
as  being  created  in  the  "image  of  God,"  reveals  Him  to  our  spiritual 
conceptions. 
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Ifan  is  A  substance  and  form :  essentially  a  one,  but  his  oneness  or 
individuality  is  not  a  simple  substance  or  u>rm ;  it  is  a  complex  of  in- 
numerable varieties.  And  if  we  remove  the  exterior  envelope  of  tho 
physical  man,  we  perceive,  by  the  most  transitory  glance,  the  vast 
combination  of  veins,  arteries,  sinews,  nerves,  bones  and  flesh  which 
institute  the  substance  of  man,  and  the  minute  and  every  varj'ing 
•rgans  that  go  to  make  up  his  form ;  and  when  science  is  l>rought  to 
bear  upon  these  generals,  the  thought  and  perception  of  man  is  lost  in 
a  maze  of  particulars.  The  most  minute  investigation  cannot  enable 
him  to  fathom  the  countless  things  of  his  physical  being,  for  even  as 
he  counts,  the  being  grows  and  changes  with  every  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  every  respiration  of  the  lungs.  There  is  an  enduring  oneness 
and  fixedness  of  form,  combined  with  a  ceaseless  change.  But  wheU) 
from  this  shadow  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  in  the  physical  man,  we 
ascend  to  the  spirit- world  of  causes,  and  perceive  the  ceaseless  ebb 
ftnd  flow  of  thought  and  feeling  that  animates  this  ever  varying  com- 
plex human  form,  the  image  of  a  spiritual  infinity  and  eternity  is  re- 
irealed  to  us.  The  endless  complex  and  variety  of  feelings,  and  their 
consequent  thoughts,  that  have  swelled  the  heart  and  animated  the 
nind  of  man,  are  so  vast  and  unfathomable,  so  incomparably  greater 
;han  the  number  ultimated  in  his  outer  acts,  that  we  readily  perceive 
Jiat  the  finite  man  carries  his  infinity  within  him  ;  and  that  if  he 
ihould  for  ever  go  on  in  an  endless  course  of  action,  he  could  never 
3xhaust  his  capacity  for  feeling  and  thought.  The  more  forms  of 
>eauty  the  artist  executes,  the  more  he  dreams  of;  the  more  of  science 
*hat  the  thought  of  a  man  is  occupied  with,  the  more  boundless  becomes 
iiis  field  of  observation  and  combination.  Feeling  produces  thought,  and 
'he  new  forms  of  thought  react  upon  the  sensations  of  the  soul  and  be- 
some  new  subjects  of  affection.  Thus  must  it  be  in  the  Divine  feeling 
&nd  thought.  The  love  of  God  prompts  him  to  create ;  the  created  forms 
:hritl  His  sensitive  being  with  the  delights  and  pleasantness  of  love; 
lience  the  love  of  his  soul  with  its  creative  power  is  for  ever  called 
into  action  by  its  preceding  action. 

Th^  Divine  soul  is  never  weary  of  creating  forms  of  use  and  beauty 
with  which  to  delight  and  serve  its  innate  capacity  for  love.  Worlds 
fire  created,  peopled,  and  adorned  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  love  of 
Sod  ;  the  universe  is  His  embodied  thought,  but  it  is  not  the  limit  of 
Sis  capacity  for  thought,  and  must  for  ever  grow,  like  the  thought 
find  feeling  of  a  wise  man.  Every  new  creation  adds  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  universe,  to  its  beauty  and  order,  as  every  new  thought  of 
wisdom  and  feeling  of  love  perfects  the  mind  of  man. 

If  we  take  a  man  of  the  earth,  whose  soul  is  full  of  a  gushing  love, 
and  whose  thought  is  ever  active  to  ultimate  this  love  for  the  good  of 
others,  is  it  possible  for  him  ever  fully  to  realize  all  his  intentions 
and  capabilities?  No;  they  must  for  ever  grow  and  develope  into 
warmer  intentions  and  more  expanded  views  ;  because,  the  more  he 
acts,  and  through  this  action  opens  his  interiors  to  the  influx  of  life 
from  the  Lord,  the  more  he  becomes  an  image  of  the  infinite ;  and  in 
this  image  how  plainly  we  perceive  that  the  infinity  is  within  the 
man,  and  not  without  him.     We  perceive  that  the  infinity  of  his  lovf 
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and  the  consequent  perpetaity  of  his  thought  are  the  man  bimEelf; 
where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  the  infinite  and  the  eternal,  bat  io  the 
Divine  Himself  T  All  our  perceptions  of  the  vastness,  and  vaiietj, 
and  perpetuity  of  the  creation  must  converge  to  that  one  heart  am 
mind  from  whence  they  proceeded  ;  and  when  we  behold  the  ^  worb 
of  the  hands  of  Jehovah/'  our  soul  bows  in  adoration,  and  we  can 
only  exclaim  in  rapture,  ^  Lord  I  how  great  is  thy  goodness,  and  how 
great  is  thy  beauty.** 

The  organization  of  man — ^the  image  of  God — ^reveals  to  us,  that 
all  sensation  and  perception  exist  in  the  man,  and  not  out  of  him.  We 
perceive  that  the  sight  of  the  eye  and  the  hearing  of  the  ear  are  sab- 
stances  and  forms,  which  must  be  acted  upon  by  things  external  to 
themselves,  that  delight  may  be  felt  within  themselves.      Through 
this  revelation  we  realize  how  the  infinite  Divine  Substance  and  ete^ 
nal  Divine  Form  has  an  absolute  necessity  for  subjects,  which  are  ex- 
ternal to  Himself,  upon  which  to  expend  His  thought  and  feeling  that 
He  may  in  Himself  perceive  blessedness  and  delight.     Let  the  eye, 
so  delicate  and  sensitive  to  forms  of  beauty,  and  the  ear,  so  finely  at- 
tuned to  the  vibrations  of  harmony,  be  shut  oflf  from  all  external  im- 
pressions, and  where  is  the  delight  and  pleasantness  of  these  suscepti- 
t)le  substances  T    The  more  delicate  and  perfect,  and  the  more  highly 
developed  is  their  organization,  the  greater  is  the  necessity,  and  Um 
more  intense  is  the  desire  for  these  external  impressions. 

The  substance  of  the  Divine  love  is  the  most  perfectly  organised, 
the  most  susceptible  thing  in  the  universe ;  with  an  infinite  capacity 
for  blessedness,  an  endless  power  of  enjoyment,  God  must  seek  out  of 
Himself  forms  which  react  upon  His  capacity  to  love.  Thus  the  love 
of  man,  though  he  is  a  dead  form,  acted  upon  by  the  indwelling  vi- 
tality of  God,  is  as  essential  to  the  happiness  of  God,  as  is  a  beautifd 
form  to  the  delight  and  enjoyment  of  the  eye.  But  in  the  love  of 
God  there  is  not  the  least  atom  of  self-love.  He  loves  us  wholly  ex- 
traneous  to  Himself,  even  as  the  eye  delights  in  the  form  of  the  flow- 
er, wholly  without  and  external  to  itself.  We  cannot  add  to  Grod, 
any  more  than  the  substance  of  the  flower  can  add  to  the  substance 
of  the  eye.  On  the  contrary,  the  slightest  atom  of  the  pollen  of  the 
flower  would  rack  the  eye  with  all  the  agony  of  disorder. 

But  while  man  is  wholly  without,  and  immeasurably  removed  from, 
the  pure,  infinite  and  delicately  susceptible  substance  of  the  Divine,  he 
yet  acts  upon  the  sensitive  love  of  God,  awakening  in  it  its  own  self- 
existent  capacity  for  blessedness.  Oh,  man  I  when  it  is  given  to  thee 
to  minister  to  the  happiness  of  the  Infinite,  how  great  a  joy  and  use  is 
revealed  in  thine  existence ;  and  how,  like  a  blooming  and  odorous 
plant,  thou  shouldst  rise  to  the  great  Master  who  hath  planted  thee 
oy  the  waters  of  life,  that  He  may  delight  Himself  in  thy  beauty  and 
fragrance  !  That  God  lives  for  thee,  and  thou  livest  for  God,  is  the 
harmony  of  conjunction  throughout  the  creation.  It  is  as  the  mar- 
riage of  the  eye  with  form,  which  it  adorns  with  its  own  indwelling 
light,  and  of  the  ear  with  sound,  which  it  attunes  by  the  harmony  of 
its  own  delicate  organization. 
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"  We  are,  because  God  is,**  is  the  glory  of  oar  existence  ;  it  invests 
08  with  a  use  as  created  beings ;  we  do  not  waste  our  sweetness  upon 
the  desert  air ;  we  are  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  **  garden  of  God.** 
But,  without  this  warm,  loving  humanity,  creation  would  be  but  a 
flowery  wilderness,  without  order,  beauty  or  use. 

If  it  were  a  cold,  impassive  Deity  we  worshiped,  how  painful  would 
be  the  sacrifices  of  our  adorati(m.  But  when  we  realize  the  warm, 
sentient,  human  soul  of  God,  that  thrills  to  our  every  thought  and 
feeling,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  love  such  a  being.^  If  our  love,  weak 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  were  wholly  unnecessary  and  unessential  to 
God,  how  pained  would  be  the  heart ;  the  church,  as  the  bride  of 
God,  would  feel  her  soul  grow  faint  within  her,  and  her  hands  fall 
powerless,  as  does  a  loving  woman  when  she  perceives  herself  totally 
unnecessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  man  whom  she  marries.  If  he  soars 
in  a  sphere  of  pride  far  above  her  gentle  affections,  and,  self-subsistent| 
lives  in  his  own  cold  life,  the  woman  is  paralyzed ;  but,  when  she 
sees  a  man  with  a  vast  capacity  for  love,  who  breathes 'but  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  affection,  how  joyfully  her  heart  rises  to  the  wisdom  of 
such  an  one — how  happy  she  is  that  this  great  soul  is  to  her  a  stringed 
instrument  upon  which  her  lightest  touch  awakens  an  electric  joy  of 
love.  It  is  not  of  her,  or  in  her,  but  in  him  that  she  rejoices — in  his 
capacity  for  love ;  and  it  is  human  souls  that  are  most  capable  of  af- 
fection to  whom  affection  is  most  necessary ;  and  to  an  Infinite  Di- 
vine soul,  whose  every  infinitesimal  atom  of  being  is  susceptible  of  an 
eternal  joy,  how  infinitely  necessary  must  love  be.  His  boundless 
wisdom  makes  Him  conscious  of  the  infinite  blessedness  He  is  sus- 
ceptible of,  and  He  is  ever  seeking  to  reveal  to  Us  how  great  is  His 
love  and  how  greatly  He  desires  to  be  loved.  In  a  true  love  there 
is  no  concealment  of  affection ;  the  more  that  is  given  the  more  one 
desires  to  give  in  return,  that  the  response  of  sympathy  may  be  per- 
fect. God  has  not  concealed  his  yearning  desire  for  human  affection. 
He  would  open  to  us  His  whole  soul ;  He  would  give  to  us  the  ful- 
ness of  His  whole  being.  If  we  had  but  heart  and  mind  enough  to 
perceive  the  infinity  of  God,  He  would  reveal  to  us  the  illimitable  ex- 
panse of  His  inmost  soul.  But  the  church  turns,  with  a  vain  and 
trifling  air  to  the  earth,  like  the  inane,  frivolous  bride  of  a  great-souled 
man,  who  will  look  away  from  his  vast,  beautiful  inner  world  of  thought 
and  feeling,  to  please  herself  with  the  nothing  of  this  transitory  out- 
side world. 

But  the  church  will  yet  be  lifted  out  of  this  narrow  sphere  of 
thought  and  feeling ;  through  the  tender  love  and  patient  endurance 
of  the  mercy  of  the  Divine  she  will  come  into  an  appreciation  of  His 
humanity — ^she  will  learn  to  delight  herself  in  His  infinite  love,  and  in 
His  eternal  wisdom.  Then  will  the  earth  become  the  paradise  o 
conjugial  love ;  a  new  Eden  will  bloom,  filled  with  noble  Adams  ana 
fair  Eves,  who  will  for  ever  respond  with  a  living  joy  to  the  bless* 
edness  that  their  being  awakens  in  the  Divine  soul ;  and,  as  flowers 
that  are  bathed  in  the  light  of  beauty  in  the  human  eye,  will  these 
pure,  loving  soub  bathe  ^emselves  in  the  beautiful  presence  of  God. 
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ARTICLE  y. 


NEW  CHURCH  APHORISMS  ON  SLAVERY  AND  ABOLITION. 

No.  II. 

in. 

Slavery  is  imputable  as  a  sin  in  a  threefold  manner ;  first,  to  those 
who  are  actually  slave-Tiolders  ;  secondly,  to  those  who  favor  and  up- 
hold it  sociallv ;  thirdly,  to  those  who  favor  and  uphold  it  politically. 
Everyone  is  m  fault  according  to  the  degree  in  which,  besides  beiog 
the  holder  of  slaves,  he  asserts  and  defends  the  institution. 

So  fttr  as  slavery  is  a  sin,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  impotable  in  more  than  onemia* 
Aer,  though  it  may  be  imputed  to  different  classes  and  in  different  degrees.      This,  vs 
presume,  is  the  writer's  meaning,  and  with  a  more  exaet  specification  of  the  first  ctttf 
we  should  not  probably  dissent  from  it.    But  on  this  whole  subject,  the  nicest  distlnetim 
are  imperatively  required.    '*  Slavery  is  not  imputable  as  a  sin  to  those  who  are  aotaaBf 
slave-holders."      Yet,  in  a  subsequent  aphorism,  the  writer  says,  *'  Hence  one  may  be 
a  slave-holder,  and  yet  be  fully  exculpated  from  any  share  in  the  evil,'*  and  in  that  whieh 
hnmedlately  follows  we  read  that  *'  they  have  not  slaveiy  imputed  to  them  who  meknowl- 
edge  it  to  be  an  evil,  and  act  for  its  removal."   It  is  evident,  iherefore,  that  the  phrase  "a«* 
taal  slave-holders"  requires  explication,  as  the  character  of  the  slave-AoUing  can  never  bi 
satisfactorily  determined  apart  from  the  animui  of  the  slave*AoMer  in  sustaining  the  rels- 
tion.    Doubtless,  circumstances  may  exist  which  shall  essentially  change  the  charaeterof 
that  relation.     Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  one  (would  that  their  number  were  io- 
ereased  a  thousand  fold!)  who  has  hitherto  been  a  holder  of  slaves,  but  who  ba»— do 
matter  how — become  convinced  that  the  relation,  fi»  the  light  in  tchich  he  hag  ail  aio»§ 
viewed  it,  and  in  which  it  is  generally  viewed,  is  one  which  cannot  be  sustained  withost 
sin,  and  who,  under  the  force  of  this  conviction,  is  sincerely  and  deeply  desirous  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  that  relation,  and  of  retrieving  the  wrong  which  he  may  have  done 
to  a  fellow-creature,  or,  at  least,  to  the  spirit  of  justice, — shall  we  say  that  hisretamingbii 
bond-men,  in  this  state  of  mind,  is  necessarily  and  per  te  a  sin  1       Surely,  if  the  man  is 
honest  in  his  convictions,  and  this  we  suppose,  he  will  not  rest  without  efforts  to  release 
himself  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  is  placed,  add  he  will  not  feel  at  liberty  to  retain 
in  his  possession  this  species  of  property,  so-called,  any  longer  than  the  embarrassments 
of  his  condition  and  a  regard  to  their  best  good  will  allow.      He  will  look  upon  the  rels* 
tion  as  a  merely  temporary  one,  which  he  is  willing  at  any  time  to  dissolve,  as  soon  as  be 
Boes  clearly  what  the  Lord,  speaking  in  his  *'  royal  law"   of  charity,  would  have  him  to 
do.      It  must  be  obvious,  that  so  long  as  one  remains  in  this  transition  state,  holding  his 
slaves  in  trust  and  not  in  fee,  he  comes  not  into  the  same  category  with  the  self-satisfied, 
unquestioning,  unreflecting  slave-master,  ruling  as  by  a  divine  right.     The  distinction  is 
evidently  an  important  one,  and  one  that  required  to  be  clearly  made  in  the  aphorism,  as 
the  position  will  not  hold  good,  unless  by    ••  actual  slave-holders"  the  author  has  in 
his  eye  those  who  have  no  scruples  on  the  subject,  who  never  interrogate  themselves,  or 
permit  the  interrogations  of  others,  in  respect  to  the  moral  aspects  of  the  relation.   In  refer- 
ence to  persons  of  this  description  the  position  if,  doubtless,  found,  and  though  we  are  not 
disposed  to  make  much  of  thedstinction  between  tho^  who  uphold  the  institution  "so- 
cially,*' and  those  who  uphold  it  ••  politically,"  yet  we  freely  assent  to  tlie  general  purport 
of  the«phorism.    While,  however,  we  believe  that  *<  slavery  is  imputable  as  a  tin  to  those 
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boaie  aetually  slave-holders,"  in  tha  sense  abore  defined,  we  do  not»  at  the  same  timet 
•iget  tliat  moch  charitable  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  those  who  have  had  the  system 
ansmitted  to  them  from  their  fathera,  who  have  been  born  and  nurtured  under  its  infla- 
ica,  and  who  have  seldom  or  never  heard  it  called  in  question.  The  dictates  of  a  genu* 
9  charity  will  not  permit  us  to  lose  sight  of  whatever  extenuating  circumstances  may  b9 
ed  in  coonexion  with  any  particular  form  of  evil.  On  this  head  we  acknowledge  all  thQ 
ce  of  Dr.  Channing*s  masterly  appeal  in  his  *'  Letter  to  the  Abolitionists:*' 
'As  an  example  of  the  unjust  severity  which  I  blame,  it  may  be  stated,  that  soma 
long  you  have  been  accustomed  to  denounce  slaveholders  as.  '  robbers  and  nuin-steal* 
«'  Now,  robbery  and  stealing  are  words  of  plain  signification.  They  imply  that  % 
n  takes  eomcioudy  and  wUk  kmnoUdgi  what  belongs  to  another.  To  steal,  is  to  seUe 
vily ;  to  rob»  is  to  seize  by  force  the  acknowledged  property  of  one*s  neighbor.  Now,  i« 
alavehoider  to  be  charged  with  these  crimes  1  Does  he  know  that  the  slave  he  hold*  if 
;  bis  own  %  On  the  contrary,  is  there  any  part  of  his  property,  to  which  he  thinks  him- 
r  to  have  a  stronger  right  ?  I  grant  ihat  the  delusion  is  a  monstrous  one.  I  repel  with 
riioi  the  claim  of  ownership  of  a  human  being.  I  can  as  easily  think  of  owning  an  ao* 
,  as  of  owning  a  man.  But  do  we  not  know,  tliat  there  are  men  at  the  North,  who,  ro- 
wing the  statute-book  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  looking 
legal  as  synonymous  with  moral  right,  believe  that  the  civil  law  can  create  property  in 
nan  as  easily  as  a  brute,  and  who,  were  they  consistent,  would  think  themselves  au- 
irized  to  put  their  parents  under  the  lash,  should  the  legislature  decree,  chat  at  a  certain 
»,  the  parent  should  become  the  slave  of  the  child  1  Is  it  wonderful,  tlien,  that  men* 
»iight  up  in  sight  of  enslaved  human  beings,  in  the  habit  of  treating  them  as  chattels^ 
1  amidst  laws,  religious  teachings,  and  a  great  variety  of  institutions,  which  recogniaa 
8  horrible  claim,  should  seriously  think  themselves  the  owners  of  their  fellow-creatures  t 
•  are  sure,  that  they  do  view  the  slave  as  property;  and  thus  viewing  him,  they  are  no 
ire  guilty  of  robbing  and  stealing,  than  one  of  you  would  be,  who,  by  misapprehensioa» 
>uki  appropriate  to  himself  what  belongs  to  another.  And  are  we  authorized  to  saj^ 
it  there  are  none  at  the  South*  who»  if  they  should  discover  their  misapprehension* 
Hold  choose  to  impoverish  themselves,  rather  than  live  by  robbery  and  crime  ?  Ara  all 
irts  open  to  our  inspection  ?  Has  God  assigned  to  us  his  prerogative  of  judgment  ?  Is 
lot  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  Christian  charity,  to  charge  on  men»  whose  general  da* 
rtaent  shows  a  sense  of  justice,  such  fiagrant  crimes  as  robbery  and  theA  ?  It  is  said* 
Lt,  by  such  allowances  to  the  master,  I  have  weakened  the  power  of  what  I  have  written 
ainst  slavery;  that  I  have  furuished  a  pillow  for  the  conscience  of  the  slaveholder.  Bo^ 
ktk  is  truth,  and  we  must  never  wink  it  out  of  sight  for  tlie  sake  of  efifect.  God  needt 
t  the  help  of  our  sophistry  or  exaggeration.  For  the  sake  of  awakening  sensibility,  we 
ast  not,  in  our  descriptions*  add  the  weight  of  a  feather  to  the  sufierings  of  the  slave,  or 
I  faintest  shade  to  the  guilt  of  the  master.  Slavery  indeed,  regajrded  as  a  violation  o£ 
in*a  most  sacred  rights,  should  always  be  spoken  of  by  us  with  the  deepest  abhorreooa; 
d  we  ought  not  to  conceal  our  fear,  that,  among  those  who  vindicate  it,  in  this  free  and 
tristtan  laiul,  there  must  be  many  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  on  its  wrongs,  who  are 
itims  of  a  voluntary  blindness,  as  criminal  as  known  and  chosen  transgressran.  Letui 
sak  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  and  speak  it  in  the  language  of  strong  conviction. 
It  let  neither  policy  nor  passion  carry  us  beyond  the  truth.  Let  a  severe  principle  of 
ty,  stronger  than  excitement,  watch  and  preside  over  all  our  utterance.*' 
In  this  relation  we  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  a  paragragh  in  Mr.  De  Charms' 
aerally  excellent  **  Views  of  Freedom  and  Slavery,  in  the  Light  of  the  New  Jerusalem.** 
this  pamphlet  he  argues  very  conclusively,  that  African  slavery  is  a  civil,  {olitioal* 
)ral,  and  spiritual  evil,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  holds  that  in  our  Southern  Statea 
may  not  be  a  sin,  but  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  chronic  constitutional  disease*  whioli 
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entitles  onr  Soathern  brethren  to  oor  kind  eonsideration,  end  Impoeee  on  ni  the  detf  of 
eo-operetion  with  them  in  gradually  getting  rid  of  it  at  an  heredittij  eril.    That  this  pn^ 
position  is  not  devoid  of  troth,  we  are  free  to  adroit,  while,  at  the  same  time»we  in 
Ibreed  to  regard  it  as  a  truth  so  mnch  diluted  by  the  excusatory  elements  withwlneb 
it  is  mixed,  as  very  seriously  to  prevent  any  erosive  effect  that  it  might  otherwise  htis 
npon  the  consciences  of  those  for  whom  it  was,  or  at  least,  ought  to  have  been,  intsod* 
ed.    The  naked  proposition  that  slavery  may  not  be  a  sin  with  our  Southern  brethreo, 
leaves  the  matter  very  much  at  loose  ends,  so  long  as  there  is  no  speei6oation  of  esses 
and  conditions  that  shall  throw  light  upon  the  casuistry  of  the  subject.    The  position  mtj 
be  easily  offset  by  the  counter  assertion   that  slavery  may  bt  a  sin  with   slaveholdefl 
as  well  as  an  evil,  and  what  advance  is  made  towards  a  practical  view  of  the  troth  nnkN 
the  due  discriminations  are  made,  and  the  parties  aided  in  settling  the  question  for  then- 
selves  in  what  cases  it  ts  a  sin,  and  in  what  not  1      On  this  head  we  consider  the  esny 
somewhat  defective,  for  we  do  not  perceive  that  Mr.  De  Charms'  reasoning  meets  the 
demands  of  an  awakened  conscience,  or  would  be  very  apt  to  awaken  a   sleeping  one. 
We  were,  in  fact,  rather  surprised  to  find  no  more  than  four  pages  of  the  whole  work  de- 
TOted  to  this  particular  point,  which  evidently  requires  the  most  elaborate  and  thoroagli- 
going  discussion.    The  substance  of  his  argument  on  this  head  is  contained  in  tlie  loUow- 
ing  paragraph : 

"  Slavery,  though  undoubtedly  an  evil,  may  not,  in  all  cases,  be  a  sin.      Or,  if  a  sio, 
may  be  one  which  the  apostle  deems  '  not  unto  death  ;*  but  which  may  be  '  prayed   for.* 
The  apostle  declares,  *  all  unrigtiteousness  is  sin  :'  that  is,  sin  consists  in  all  transgression 
of  the  divine  laws.      But,  says  he,  '  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death.'     Doubtless,  the  sift 
which  is  unto  death  is  voluntary  sin ;  and  that  which  is  not  unto  death,  is   involoa- 
tary.    The  sin  of  ignorance  is  involuntary  sin.     So  is  the  sin  of  hereditary  transmission; 
so  far  as  it  does  not  become  actual  evil  by  one's  own  irrational  volition.     Still,  both  theee 
kinds  of  involuntary  sin,  although  not  unto  death,  must  occasion  to  the  committer  of  them 
some  degree  of  penalty.      '  The  Lord,'  says  the  doctrine  of  our  church,  *  requires  do 
more  of  a  man  than  that  he  should  do  according  to  wliat  he  know$  to  be  true.*     The  same 
doctrine  is  taught  by  our  church  in  this  form:  '  Those  who  know  their  duty,  and  not  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  it,  are  the  objects  of  imputation,  whether  it  be  of  righteousness  or  of 
guilt;  just  as  blind  men,  when  they  stumble,  are  no  objects  of  blame ;  for  tlie  Lord  says, 
*'  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  would  have  no  sin  ;  but  now  you  say,  We  see;  therefore  your  sin 
remaineth,"  John  iz.  41.'  (U.  T.  127.)     Hence  the  condemnation  and  fatality  of  all  sio 
lie  in  a  man's  knowing  what  is  true,  and  yet  willing  and  acting  contrary  to  it — in  '  lov- 
ing darkness  rather  than  light,  because  his  deeds  are  evil.'      So  that,  if  a  man  *  knows  his 
Lord's  will,  and  does  things  worthy  of  stripes,  he  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.'    But| 
if  he  knows  not  his  Lord's  will,  and  yet  does  things  worthy  of  stripes,  he  shall  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes.*     In  both  cases,  a  penalty  is  inflicted  ;  but  in  tiie  former  a  heavy,  and 
in  the  latter  a  light  one.     Hence,  if  slavery  be  an  evil,  all  who  are  implicated  in  it — eveo 
those  who  are  innocently  implicated — must  suffer  in  some  degree  from  it.     But  those  who 
do  not  know,  or  believe,  it  to  be  wrong,  are  not  condemnabie  on  account  of  it  at  tta. 
Neither  are  those  guilty  sinners,  who  have  had  slavery  entailed  on  them   by  hereditarjT 
transmission.     Yet  to  those  who  do  know,  or  believe,  it  to  be  sinful,  the  implication  of  it 
is  indeed  a  heinous  offence  both  against  God  and  man.     For   surely  no  one   can  doubts 
that,  while  voluntary  service,  or  the  service  of  love  and  therefore  of  freedom,  is  supernal* 
forced  service,  or  that  service  which  fear  renders  to  imperious  masterdom,  is  infernal. 

*<  Now,  we  cannot  believe  that  slavery  in  our  Southern  States  is  heinously  sinful.  We 
do  indeed  believe  it  is  an  evil ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  an  evil  mercifully  permitted,  in  the 
divine  restorative  economy,  for  an  ultimate  or  final  good.  What  that  is,  we  shall  see  as 
we  proceed.  Or,  if  Southern  slavery  be  a  sin,  we  are  sure  it  is  not  one  that  is  unto  death. 
It  is  a  venial  transmitted  sin.  The  institution  of  slavery  was  entailed  upon  the  Southern 
States  by  the  mother  country's  cupidity.  Hence,  we  regard  it  there  in  the  light  of  an  he- 
reditary evil,  which  requires  much  love  and  wisdom — ^great  prudence,  care,  patience,  and 
tender  solicitude— in  its  eradication.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  politically  constitutional 
disease,  which  can  be  cured  only  by  time,  wise  political  dietetics,  and  intelligent  skill,  ex<- 
eiting  the  body  politic's  recuperative  energies.  All  nature  is  as  abhorrent  to  sudden 
ehange  as  to  a  vacuum.  And  the  sin  of  slavery  sinks  into  absolute  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  the  egregious  sin  of  those  political  or  morbidly  philanthropic  quacks,  who* 
by  their  heroic  treatment  of  this  disease— by  their  sudden  alteratives,  their  decided  blood* 
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keoiiifi,  their  dimttio  pvffM,  their  rioleiit  ooantei^irritants,  and  their  other  tinng  reme- 
liee— would  either  kill  the  patient,  or  iofliot  upon  hit  shattered  constitution  Tastly  greater 
uid  more  inenrable  factitioas  diseases,  if,  by  tonne  mercifully  providential  fortuity,  he 
ibonld  happen  to  get  well  in  spite  of  their  physie  !  No  true  man  will  be  forctd  to  do 
twetk  what  is  righu  And  the  very  worst  effect  of  all  objurgatory  and  even  seeming  com* 
3iilsory  efforu  to  destroy  the  evil  of  slavery  in  the  South  as  damning  sin,  has  been  the 
Iriving  of  our  Southern  brethren  into  the  justification  of  it  as  a  divine  institution,  and  m 
loaiUve  good.    Thus  do  extremes  beget  eztremea." 

• 

The  distinction  between  sins  of  ignorance  and  sins  of  knowledge  is  certainly  well  found- 
d  ;  but  when  the  author,  with  a  mere  whisper  of  a  qualification,  puu  '*  the  sin  of  here- 
litary  transmission'*  into  the  same  category  with  sins  of  ignorance,  we  feel  that  he  disre- 
larda  a  point  of  the  utmost  moment  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  morale  of  the  subject.  "  Those 
rbo  do  not  know  or  believe  it  (slavery)  to  be  wrong,  are  not  oondemnable  on  aocoun  o 
t  as  SI*.  Neither  are  those  guilty  sinners  who  have  had  slavery  entailed  on  them  by  he- 
«ditary  transmission."  They  are  not  of  course  made  guilty  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  en- 
ailment;  but  it  is  doing  great  injustice  to  truth  to  omit  to  state  most  clearly  under  what 
tircQunsUnces  guilt  is  incurred  in  such  cases.  True,  we  find  in  a  previous  sentence  • 
ew  words  of  qualification—'*  The  sin  of  ignorance  is  involuntary  sin.  So  is  the  sin  of 
Mrediury  transmission,  so  far  as  it  does  not  become  actual  evil  of  one*s  own  irrational 
'olition.*'  This  is  every  syllable  that  we  find  in  the  pamphlet  tending  to  qualify  a  poai- 
ion  which  will  be  very  certain  to  operate  as  an  opiate  to  the  conscience  unless  guarded  by 
he  most  explicit  statement;of  qualifications  and  exceptions.  We  will,  therefore,  supply  the 
uniasion  by  citing  an  authority  which  Mr.De  Charms  is  not  prone  to  undervalue — "  No 
oe  ever  suffers  punishment  in  another  life  on  account  of  hereditary  evil,  because  it  is  not 
lia,  consequently  he  is  not  blameable  for  it ;  but  he  suffers  punishment  on  account  of 
ictaal  evil  which  is  his ;  so  sUmo  ag  hy  actual  lift  he  hag  appropriated  to  himulf  hereditary 
«t/.** — A.  C,  2308.  This  puts  the  matter  upon  the  right  basis ;  and  our  southern  friends 
an  avail  themselves  justly  of  the  above  concessions  only  so  far  as  they  are  conscious  of  this 
ion -appropriation  of  the  evil  inheritance  bequeathed  them  by  their  fathers.  But  on  thit 
core  we  regret  to  say  that  we  perceive  Yory^  very  little  evidence  that  the  Southern  people, 
IS  a  body,  give  any  indications  of  a  state  of  mind  similar  to  that  which  elicited  the  enco- 
niums  of  an  apostle — '*  For  heboid  tliis  self-same  thing,  that  ye  sorrowed,  after  a  godljr 
lort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what  clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  io« 
lignatioo,  yea,  what  fear,  yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what  real,  yea,  what  revenge ! 
[n  all  things  ye  have  approved  jrourselves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter."  We  fear  that  tha 
principal  gravamfM  of  the  wrong-doing  chargeable  upon  slaveholders  is  a  refusal  xoreoefm 
from  the  ways  in  which  their  progenitors  have  walked — a  resolute  closing  of  the  eyea 
igainst  the  light  that  would  fain  visit  them — a  persistent  repellency  put  forth  towards  every 
appeal,  however  kindly  and  well  meant,  addressed  to  their  rational  and  religious  princi- 
ples  a  perpetual  process  of  self- justification — a  pronenese  to  resent  and  treat  as  imperti- 
tent  every  suggestion  implying  that  a  sacred  moral  duty  rests  upon  every  holder  of  slaves 
o  investigate  candidly  and  thoroughly  the  genius  of  the  institution,  and  solemnly  to  repti- 
diate  whatever  element  there  is  in  it  of  offence  towards  God  and  of  injury  towards  men. 
However  we  may  grant  that  an  intemperate  and  Ishmaelitic  zeal  may  in  some  cases  hav« 
sharaeterized  the  warfare  that  has  been  waged  against  slavery,  still  even  such  a  spirit  in 
issailants  does  not  nullify  the  moral  potency  of  the  truths  which  they  utter  or  write,  nor 
irarrant  the  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  protestation  and  admonition  addressed  by  oon- 
leioua  philanthropy  to  apprehended  oppression  which,  the  men  of  the  south  are  apt  to 
ivinee.  There  is  truly  such  a  thing  as  an  unexceptionable  end  in  the  appeals  of  christian 
nen  in  the  free  States  to  their  brethren  in  the  slave  States.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  m 
lenninely  benevolent  concern  for  the  spiritual  weal  of  the  parties  invoked,  and  which,  in 
ha  tight  of  heaven,  is  entitled  to  a  kindly  tcad  courteous  entertainment    Such  appoak 
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may  appear  barab,  simply  because  they  probe  deep ;  bat,  **  iklthAil  ar«  tite  womdiof  • 
ijrieod.*'  They  have  for  their  aim  the  breaking  ap  of  the  false  calm  of  a  passi?e,  iseit, 
snd  coosenting  acquiescence  in  a  state  of  things  which,  beyond  all  qQestkNit  andsM' 
withstanding  alt  Divine  permission,  involves  a  gross  moral  evil  that  imperioailf  dt* 
maods  a  remedy. 

{To  he  eontinufdL') 


ARTICLE  YI. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

IfB.  EDITOR, 

I  withhold  for  the  present  the  remarks  in  coiicIa9it)n  of  the  Reply 
to  Delta,  and  beg  to  be  indulged  in  a  seeming  digression,  which,  how- 
ever, may  prove  the  surest  and  shortest  way  of  reaching  the  goal  in 
view. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  continuous  history  of  the  New 
Church  in  print.  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Hindmarsh  left  such  a  work 
in  manuscript — as  complete,  I  suppose,  as  he  could  make  it  with  his 
materials,  and  brought  down  nearly  to  his  latter  years.  It  still  re- 
mains in  MS.,  and  we  know  not  how  long  it  may  be  before  it  will  bo 
published.  *  In  the  meantime,  those  who  feel  the  want  of  such  a 
work,  and  they  are  many,  have  to  pursue  the  more  public  history  of 
the  Church  through  the  journals  of  the  English  Conference  and  of  the 
American  Conventions,  the  Reports  made  to  them  and  to  the  various 
societies  of  the  Church,  the  correspondence  of  individuals,  the  memoirs, 
obituary,  and  other  notices  of  deceased  members  dispersed  through 

*  The  following  account  of  this  work  is  taken  Oom  Mr.  NobIe*s  sernnon  on  the  deRth  of 
Mr.  Hindmarsh,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Intellectual  Repository  for  March,  1835:— 
^  Besides  his  published  works,  Mr.  Hindmarsh  has  left  in  manuscript,  ready  for  pubtica' 
tlon,  a  small  work  in  exposure  of  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Cbarch  of  EnglafKl^ 
and  R  copious  History  of  tht  New  Church.     The  latter  work,  if  printed  in  the  manner  oi 
his  Euay  on  the  Lord*$  Resurrection,  and  his  Lamb  Sfain,  would  make  two  octavo  to* 
Tames  of  near  700  pages  ;  or,  if  prmted  in  a  closer  form,  of  between  500^  and  600  page^ 
eflloh.    As  the  bringing  out  of  such  a  work  would  cost  a  large  sum,  and  the  sale,  from  th^ 
price  at  which  the  copies  must  be  sold,  could  not  be  very  rapid,  we  fear  there  is  not  mnelar 
prospect  of  its  early  appearance.     Mr.  Henry  Hindmarsh,  to  whom  his  father's  books  ancl^ 
vfi an u scripts  have  been  bequeathed,  has  liberally  offered  to  allow  the  work  to  be  printei^ 
wpon  the  mere  condition  of  receiving  fif\y  copies  for  distribution  among  his  friends,  the  pro* 
fits,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  a  New  Church  free  school ;  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  partiei 
who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  risk  upon  these  or  any  other  terms.    The  early  part  of  the 
Narrative  being  likefy  to  be  the  most  interesting,  as  the  least  Known,  it  has  been  suggested' 
fl»t  th  s,  or  an  abridgement  of  it,  might  be  printed  separately  ;  but  Mr.  H.  Hindmarsh, 
with  a  laudable  veneration  for  the  labors  of  his  admirable  parent,  objects  to  allow  the  work 
to  app<>ar  at  all  otherwise  than  as  his  father  left  it.'*    We  would  heie  propose  the  inquiry 
whether  it  is  not  a  matter  of  just  reproach  to  the  N.C.  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
tify*  tliat  they  have  made  no  proper  effort  to  lay  the  above  work  before  her  members  f    If 
the  proposal  when  first  made  was  premature,  is  it  so  now  ?  and  if  our  brethren  there  coukl 
not  do  it  then  or  now,  consistently  with  other  duties,  can  it  not  be  done  now  with  the  joint 
exertions  of  both  1    Mr.  D.  G.  Goyder's  '*  Historical  Sketch"  I  have  not  seen,  and  can  say 
nothing  of  its  merits  or  defects.    It  is  also  oat  of  print. 
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ber  periodicals.  Much  material  of  this  sort  is  extant  and  some  in  re- 
^rve,  which  will  be  essential  aid  to  the  future  historian.  Besides 
;bese,  information,  both  interesting  and  important,  but  not  so  well 
luited  for  present  publication,  has  been  gathered  by  several  of  our 
slergy  and  laity  who  have  visited  England  and  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  De  Charms,  in  his  Report  on  the  Trine,  has  given  the  full- 
est narrative  that  the  public  has  yet  received  of  the  early  ministerial 
irranorements  and  ordinations,  both  in  England  and  America  ;  but,  in 
compiling  it,  he  felt  the  want  of  certain  documents  which  would 
>robabIy  have  thrown  a  farther  and  much  desired  light  on  these  initial 
novements.  But  how  many  among  us,  especially  of  those  who  have 
ecently  entered  our  pale,  have  access — I  will  not  say  to  all — but  to 
o  much  as  a  tithe  of  these  sources  of  information  ? 

It  surely  is,  and  ever  will  be,  desirable  to  know,  why  the  early  re- 
ipients  of  the  New  Doctrines  separated  from  the  Old  Church,  why 
hey  instituted  worship  in  accordance  with  their  new  faith,  and  both 
vhy  and  how  the  new  ministry  was  originated  for  the  administration 
f  its  worship  and  ordinances.  We  naturally  wish  to  learn  the  mo- 
ives  of  their  proceeding  in  these  several  particulars,  not  as  given  by 
onjecture,  but  as  avowed  by  themselves  publicly  or  in  private  to 
lose  who  afterwards  reported  them.  Had  only  a  small  modicum  of 
athentic  information  on  these  several  heads  been  generally  diffused 
[irough  our  body,  I  hardly  think  the  assault  of  Delta  on  the  character 
nd  motives  of  those  men  would  have  been  ventured  on ;  or,  if  haz- 
.rded,  that  it  could  have  occasioned  more  than  transient  uneasiness 
o  the  most  sensitive  conscience  among  us. 

I  have  therefore  td  request  that  you  will  re-publish  in  your  next 

lumber  the  article  on  the  origin  of  the  N.  C.  Ministry,  from  the  N.  C. 

Advocate,  vol.  II.  p.  172 ;  and,  as  introductory  to,  and  confirmatory  of 

ts  statements,  the  several  passages  indicated  on  the  private  note,  irom 

he  sermons  of  Messrs*  Noble,  Sibly  and  Madely,  occasioned  by  the 

leath  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh ;  your  readers  will  thereby,  in  judging  of  the 

xpediency  and  propriety  of  their  course,  have  the  aid  of  the  best  ovi- 

lence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 

N.  F.  C. 

,  REMARKS. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  comply  with  the  request  of  oar  correspondent ;  and  if  we  are  not 
isappointed  as  to  finding  all  che  requisite  materials  on  hand,  the  series  of  extracts  will 
e  given  in  our  next.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  form  a  paper  of  much  interest  to  N.  C. 
Mulers. 


EXTRACT. 

"  That  the  blood  of  the  Lord  signifies  truths  derived  from  good,  thus  truths  from  the 
ord,  can  scarcely  be  perceived  and  believed  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  in- 
•rnal  sense  of  tbe  Word  ;  besides,  it  appears  a  remote  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
is  blood,  to  say  that  it  denotes  truth  from  the  Lord  ;  nnd  yet,  nothing  else  is  nnderntood 
f  the  blood  of  thn  Lord  in  Heaven:  the  reason  is,  because  tbe  Lord  there  is  the  Divine 
'roth  united  to  Divine  good,  wherefore  no  one  there  thinks  of  his  flesh  and  his  blood  i 
ich  a  thought  concerning  them  they  call  nuueriaJ,  which  if  nol  admitted  bv  them." — 
I.  E.  30. 
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POETBT. 

F«r  tht  New  Chaich  Bepotitoiy. 

DIVINE  LOVE. 

(TnaaUled  firon  iht  PortngntM  oC  Violeato  de  Leo,  hj  Hon.  Mr.  Bowriaf .) 

^  God  80  loTed  the  world  that  he  eave  his  only  boeotten  son,  that  whosoenr  b»> 
liered  on  him  should  not  perish  but  nave  everlasitinglife.'' — John  iii.  16. 

In  such  a  marvelous  night,  so  fair, 
And  full  of  wonders  strange  and  new, 
Ye  Shepherds  of  the  vale,  declare 
Who  saw  the  greatest  wonder  ?  Who  ? 

I  saw  the  trembling  fire  look  wan, 
I  saw  the  sun  shed  tears  of  blood, 
I  saw  a  God  beo<Hne  a  man — 
I  saw  a  man  become  a  God. 

O  wondrous  marvels !     At  the  thought 
The  bo8om*s  awe  and  reverence  move ; 
But  who  such  prodigies  hath  wrought  ? 
Who  gave  such  wonders  birth  ?    'Twaa  Love ! 

What  called  from  heaven  that  flame  divine 
Which  streams  in  glory  from  above ; 
And  bids  it  o'er  earth's  bosom  shine, 
And  bless  us  with  its  brightness  ?    Love ! 

Who  bade  the  glorious  sun  arrest 

His  course,  and  o*er  heav'n's  concave  move 

In  tears — the  saddest,  loneliest 

Of  the  celestial  orbs  ?    Twas  Love ! 

Who  raised  the  human  race  so  high, 
K'en  to  the  starry  scats  above, 
That,  for  our  mortal  progeny, 
A  man  became  a  God  ?    'Twas  Love ! 

Who  humbled  from  the  seats  of  light 
Their  Lord,  all  human  woes  to  prove ; 
Led  the  great  source  of  day  to  night, 
And  made  of  God  a  man  ?    'Twas  Love ! 

Yes !  Love  has  wrought,  and  love  alone, 
The  victories  all — beneath,  above ; 
And  heaven  and  earth  shall  shout,  as  one. 
The  all  triumphing  song  of  Love. 

The  sons  through  all  heaven's  arches  ran, 
And  told  the  wondrous  tale  aloud ; 
The  trembling  fire  that  looked  so  wan — 
The  weeping  sun  behind  a  cloud — 
A  God — a  God  became  a  man ! 
A  mortal  man  became  a  God! 


Mn*]  Carreipomiemce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER  FROM  "  DELTA.'» 

March,  1852. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^Yoar  opistolary  direction  of  my  attention  to  the  second  extract  from 
tfoaheim,  in  yoar  February  No.,  prompts  me  to  send  you  a  few  remarks,  suggested 
ijr  it.  Adam  Clarke,  also,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  place,  says  it  is  possible  Ma^ 
bias  was  elected  by  vote ;  but  neither  his  suggestion  nor  Mosheim^s  reasoning,  in* 
aces  my  acquiescence.  If  Matthias  was  really  elected  by  yote,  there  would  be  an 
ad  of  controversy  on  my  main  argument ;  but  like  highly  fftvorable  news  in  the 
eneral.  it  is  rather  too  good  to  be  true. 

Among  the  Athenians,  there  were  two  modes  of  electing  magistrates ;  the  one,  by 
olding  up  the  hands,  i.  e.,  voting ;  the  other,  by  lots.  The  modem  ballot  does  not 
ppear  to  have  been  known,  llie  former  method  was  described  by  a  single  word, 
ti^rofcco,  to  hold  up  the  hand ;  and  the  successful  candidates,  elected  thus,  were 
iUed  veipsrovnrof,  from  the  same  yerb.  Those  elected  by  lots,  were  called  «Avf««r*i, 
vosen  by  lots,  from  a  yerb  signifying  to  choose  by  lot,  the  theme  of  which  is  «Xif^. 

0  one  could  try  his  fortune  for  an  office,  when  the  choice  was  by  lots,  unless  he 
ad  first  been  approved  of  by  the  people ;  that  is,  put  in  nomination  by  the  jMpalar 
oioe.  This  rule  did  not  prevail  in  regard  to  uie  ^^n^royqroi — ^for  a  nominatioia 
f  the  majority,  in  their  case,  would  have  been  an  actual  election.  Hence,  I  cod- 
der  the  Dreliminarv  nomination  of  Joseph  and  Matthias,  as  a  strong  circumstance 
>  show  that  the  election  was  by  lots :  and  the  analogy  of  the  Athenian  custom 
romld  et|iially  indicate  that  this  nomination  was  made  by  the  general  body  or  com- 
any  of  tho  disciples  present.  In  further  support  of  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
lat  Peter  s  address  was  to  the  disciples,  and  tne  action  was  responsive  to  his  ap- 
peal. 

The  expresdon  iernvwj  they  placed^  or  caused  to  stand  (translated,  "  they  appcnnt- 
d,"  y.  23),  also  indicates  that  the  election  was  by  lots.  In  Roberts'  Oriental  iHustra- 
lOns,  the  author,  in  the  case  he  puts  of  a  determmation  by  lots,  as  to  which  one  of  a 
umber  of  girls  a  young  man  should  marry,  represents  the  youth  as  seated  apart,  in 
ront  of  the  temple,  wlme  the  drawing  is  conducted.  I  quote  his  account  from  yoar 
aluable  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  426.     He  says :  "  The  name  of  each  ^ung  lady 

1  written  on  a  separate  piece  of  olah ;  and  then  all  are  mixed  together.  The  yoath 
nd  his  friends  then  go  to  the  front  of  the  temple,  and  being  seated,  a  person  who 
I  |>assing  at  the  time  is  called,  and  requested  to  take  one  of  the  pieces  of  olah^  on 
rhich  a  Tady*s  name  is  inscribed,  and  place  it  near  the  candidate.  This  being  done, 
',  is  opened,  and  she  whose  name  is  written  there,  becomes  his  wife.'*  This  custom, 
nd  the  obvious  propriety  and  good  order  of  placing  the  candidates  apart,  by  them- 
slves,  as  under  the  mimediate  special  cognizance  of  Heaven,  leads  me  to  the  opinion 
lat  corrifcrav,  iu  the  tcxt,  has  this  meaning,  and  points  to  a  selection  by  lot.  Donne- 
an's  principal  definition  of  nrrif/ji,  is,  to  ^ce,  put,  or  cause  to  stand,  when  said  of  per* 
ma  or  things ;  to  place  in  due  order,  when  of  troops.  The  preliminary  nomination 
I  included  and  implied  in  the  comprehensive  announcement  that  the  disciples 
placed"  the  candidates ;  or  caused  them  to  stand  in  the  midst  or  apart. 

The  invocation  (v.  24,  25)  is  another  circumstance  to  prove  that  lots  were  used. 
V^ith  the  Greeks,  in  divinations  by  lots,  after  the  pebbles  or  dice  were  deposited  in 
lie  vessel,  and  before  they  were  drawn,  supplication  was  made  to  the  Gods  to  direct 
tie  issue.  So  in  the  case  of  3aul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  41).  Saul  prayed  the 
(Ord,  after  the  ^*  placing"*  occurred,  to  give  a  perfect  lot ;  or,  as  the  margin  has  it, 
» show  the  innocent.  The  only  Divine  manifestations  recognized  prior  to  the  day 
r  Pentecost,  under  the  recent  dispensation,  were  of  an  external  character — suoh  aa 

*  To  this  case,  Saul  stationed  himself  and  Jonathan  on  one  side,  and  the  children  of 
irael  on  the  other. 
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loti,  miracles,  miraculoas  rigns,  annnnciations  by  propbets,  and  dreame.  The  diadplM 
knew  comparatively  nothing  of  interior  intuitiona,  springing  up  in  answer  to  pnja, 
or  of  interior  guidance  through  an  enlightened  oonsciousnesSf  or  the  &culty  of  tfO' 
itual  perception.  Hence,  apart  from  philological  difficulties,  there  is  an  incongraitj 
in  the  idea  that  they  prayed  for  interior  light  as  a  guide  in  givins  their  votes.  Brt 
the  ver^  point  of  their  prayer,  waAct^ov  (v.  24),  lamely  translated  "<Aoii>,^  nfi- 
cientlv  mdicates  what  they  had  in  view.  The  word  means  properly,  to  thowfm^ 
by  kotdinfs  up  to  view ;  to  display,  a  iignal :  to  make  known,  iy  a  sign^  &c.,  and  en- 
dently  aims  at  a  more  full  and  conclusive  indication  of  the  Divine  pleasure,  than  one 
iriiioh  might  be  indifferently  interpreted  as  secretly  guiding  the  majority  in  one  irtj, 
and  the  minority  in  another.  Hence  their  prayer  was  that  the  Lord  would  eontid 
the  issue,^  so  as  actually  to  distinguish  that  one  of  the  two,  whom  He  might  km 
obuDsen  to  receive  the  lot. 

Moeheim  makes  a  point  on  the  word  airw,  their  (y.  26),  as  used  in  coi^ancto 
with  lots ;  denying  any  custom  of  the  Greek  writers  so  to  express  themselves,  tid 
asking,  whether  the  lots  by  which  an  election  b  to  be  determined,  can  conrecdy  bi 
termi^  the  lots  of  the  candidates.  1  certainly  should  feel  myself  incompetent  to 
wnee  a  battle  of  the  books,  with  even  a  chance  companion  of  the  ancient  cImbQ 
maSionr—eo  long  is  it  since  my  casual  sojourn  in  their  company.  Much  less,  thM» 
eould  I  discuss  a  question  of  idiom  with  an  habitui  of  their  porUcoes,  like  Moshdia. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  in  cases  of  divinations  by  lots,  amone  the  Greeks,  it  ms 
oustomary  to  deposit  in  the  urn,  with  the  beans,  or  pebbles,  and  draw  out  first,  la 
olive  lea^  dedicated  to  Mercury,  as  the  patron  of  sucn  [)roceedings,  and  hence  called 
EffMv  KXnposy  Mercurift  lot.  This  expression  or  term,  as  it  seems  to  me,  vindicates  thfl 
tdiomatie  correctness,  at  least,  of  coupling  a  noun  or  pronoun,  in  the  possessive,  with 
the  word  lots ;  and  proves  that  tho  pronoun  ^^  their,^^  in  the  text,  may  well  apply  to 
the  candidates. 

The  distinguished  historian  further  objects  that  the  phrase  "they  gave  forth 
their  lots,^'  seems  to  him  repugnant  to  the  Greek  idiom,  if  an  appeal  to  Fortune  or 
Providence  be  implied,  because  in  such  case  the  Greek  writers  constantly  use  tbo 
yerb  0aXXot,  to  cast,  m  conjunction  with  xXripof.  But  Luke,  in  this  place,  b  not  speaking 
of  casting  the  lots,  or  throwing  them  into  the  urns.  That  was  done  before  the  inTO> 
oation,  and  would  naturally  escape  special  mention,  as  implied  in  the  general  ac- 
eount  of  the  proceedings.  The  giving  forth,  presentaticm,  or  exhibition,  of  the  lotii 
evidently  refers,  not  to  the  casting,  but  to  the  drawing  and  publishing ;  in  whieh 
■ense,  t6MKnv,  or  some  equivalent  word,  would  seem  to  be  alone  proper.  In  Lcusden's 
Greek  and  Latin  Testament,  tho  translation  is,  "  ct  dederunt  sortes  eorum  :*^  not 
lecerunt.  And  one  of  the  general  definitions  of  Stitafu,  is,  to  present,  or  offer,  if  thi 
lots,  upon  being  drawn,  were  placed  near  or  handed  to  the  candidates,  as  in  the  in* 
stance  cited  from  Roberts,  the  aptitude  of  the  word  (omitting  *^  forth,^^  which  dost 
Bot  legitimately  belong  there)  would  be  beyond  cavil.  In  a  word,  c/?dXov  cAm^h 
tkey  east  lots,  is  properly  descriptive  of  the  entire  transaction  ^  tjiaxw  KXnpavf,  ihtf 
presented  (the)  lots,  of  the  partioalar  incident. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add,  generally :  The  one  hundred  and  twenty,  present  oa 
the  occasion,  constituted  by  no  means  the  whole  number  of  disciples  at  the  timar 
(see  I  Cor.  xv.  G),  but  no  doubt  represented  the  whole,  at  least,  in  feeling.     Availing 
ourselves  of  one  of  those  delightful  coincidences,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the  writ^ 
ings  of  Swedcnborg,  we  fina  that  the  number,  one  hundred  and  twenty  (given  iia 
Genesis,  ch.  vi.  3,  as  the  years  of  the  life  of  man)  represents  the  remains  of  faitl* 
(^A.  C.  515).    These  disciples  really  represented  and  embodied  the  remains  of  fiuth  e^ 
istiag  at  the  time,  and  their  number  was  happily  coincident  with  the  fact.    That  fiuth, 
as  yet,  was  simply  historical  {A.  E.  815).     They  believed  Christ  to  be  that  Prophet 
who  was  to  come  into  the  world.      From  external  evidences,  His  miracles,  and  Uk 
tesnrrection,  they  regarded  Him  as  the  Son  of  God.      They  attributed  to  IHin  Omnis- 
cience of  tho  human  heart,  and  Omnipotence  over  corporeal  death.     But  they  did  not 
conceive  of  Him  as  the  Regenerator  of  that  heart,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  second 
death.     Their  hopes  still  sUrted  the  visible  horizon,  which  he  had  lately  transcend'* 
ed,  in  the  simple-minded  anticipation  of  His  speedy  rc-appearanco  for  the  temporal 
redemption  of  His  enslaved  Israel.      They  ardently  gazed  after  Him,  objectively. 
They  looked  for  external  manifestations  of  flis  will  through  dumb  physical  mediums^ 
ftnd  invoked  Him  after  the  custom  of  heathen  diviners.      They  were  in  that  darkest 
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koQT— just  before  day:  the  (Hmj  of  Penteooet  What  wonder  that  thej  eoold  not 
aatieipate  its  unprecedented  gloriee :  or  hear  beforehand  the  inward  speakine  of  Uie 
Holy  6ho6t,  designating  by  name  the  Lord's  chosen  asents,  and  saying  to  His  pro- 
phets, separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work  wherennto  I  have  called  them  i 
So  they  cast  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias.  Their  motive  and  method  of  desig- 
aatiDg  a  mere  witness  of  the  physical  resurrection,  illustrated  at  once  their  view  of 
the  apostleship,  and  the  nature  of  their  faith.  That  faith,  minim  though  it  was,  was 
the  maximum  of  Faith,  in  the  crisis  of  the  world.  Yet  it  was  the  mustard  seed 
"which  became  a  great  tree;  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches 
thereof.  It  was  Faith  alone— ante-Pentecostal  Faith — not  imbued  with  Charity,  or 
Power,  from  on  high.  No  wonder  then,  that  Luke,  mindful  of  the  subsequent  mani* 
lestations  of  the  I^rd  to  His  people,  does  not  say  that  Matthias  was  maide  actually 
an  Apostle  ;  but,  waving  a  direct  impeachment  of  his  apostolic  rank,  dismisses  the 
■abject  with  the  qualifi^  statement,  that  he  was  numbered^  or  reckoned,  with  those 
eleren  whom  he  styles  Apostles  indeed. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  6ld  Church  took  its  rise  from  the  remains  of  Faith,  which 
is  first  in  point  of  time ;  but  the  New  Church  springs  up  from  the  remains  of  Charityi 
which  is  nrst  in  respect  to  the  end.  Faith  may  appear  to  exist,  without  Charity ; 
bat  Charity  cannot  have  even  the  semblance  of  life,  without  Faith.  It  behooves  all 
to  inquire  whether  the  ncnninal  New  Church  has  not  been  started  from  the  stand- 
point of  Faith  alone,  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  lot,  while  the  real  New  Church  is 
silently  descending,  or  preparing  to  descend  (with  but  little  observation,  as  yet)  from 
God  out  of  Heaven. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Delta. 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  SALE  OF  NEW  CHLUCH  BOpKS. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  1852. 
Rrv.  G.  Bush, 

Dear  Sir : — The  following  is  a  statement  of  my  sales,  receipts,  and  expenses  from 
March  1,  1851,  to  April  1,  1852.  And  if  you  think  proper  you  may  present  the  sub- 
ject to  the  New  Church  people  in  New- York,  or  elsewhere,  and  solicit  their  assist- 
ance for  another  year. 

I  have  purchased  books  to  the  amcfunt  of  $918  G3,  including  transportation.  I 
have  received  contributions  of  books  to  the  amount  of  $19  95.  The  amount  re- 
ceived for  sales  is  $002  53.  I  have  received  contributions  as  follows,  in  cash,  $253  33 ; 
in  books,  $19  95 ;  and  profit  on  books  equal  to  $34  26,  making  in  all,  $307  54. 
My  expenses  for  travelling  fare,  board,  washing,  postage,  &c.,  amount  to  $202  86 ; 
Vhich  amount  deducted  Irom  the  amount  of  contributions  and  profits,  leaves  $44  68. 
I  have  books  in  hand  amounting  to  $70  31,'and  cash  equal  to  $24  50.  I  have  just 
received  a  contribution  of  $50  from  Mr.  John  T.  Martin,  of  Cincinnati,  to  be  appro- 


by  sale,  twenty-seven  hundred  and  thirty 
books,  vrithout  including  one  hundred  and  forty-four  Miniature  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem. The  books  distributed  are  as  follows:  312  Heaven  and  Hell;  111  Book  of 
Doctrines,  including  7  small  works ;  127  Divine  Providence ;  73  Divine  Love  and 


Judgment  j  14  Conjugial  Love ;  l4  Sacred  Scripture ;  22  Sacred  Scripture,  White 
Horse,  and  Summary  of  the  Prophets,  and  Psalms  bound  together ;  lO  Doctrine  of 
the  Lord  ;  22  Brief  Exposition ;  48  Heavenly  Doctrines ;  100  Heavenly  Doctrines 
and  Brief  Expomtion,  bound  together ;  9  Heavenly  Doctrines  and  Doctrines  of  the 
Lord,  bound.together ;  43  Doctrine  of  Life ;  25  Heavenly  Doctrines  and  Doctrine  of 
Life,  bound  together;  4  Summary  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms;  14  Doctrine  of 
Fidth ;  10  Chanty ;  11  Canons ;  7  Coronis ;  2  Index  to  True  Christian  Religion ;  1  In- 
dex to  Atcana  ]  46  Influx ;  20  Posthumous  Physiological  Tract ;  93  Life  of  Sweden- 


borg,  bj  Hobart ;  8  Do.  by  Wilkinsoii ;  10  Do.  hj  Rich,  Detnnt  Edition;  lOOHi- 
mphical  Sketch  of  Barrett ;  18  Religiotu  Philoeophy,  Panons*  ^^''^X^  ^^'^  ^'^ 
boand  together;  45  Religioua  Philoeophy,  by  Dee  Guajs;  7  Parsons'  ^says;  6Se^ 
mons  on  the  Ia>rd*8  Prayer;  3  S.  Worcester's  Sermons;  31  AntedilaTian  Hiatoiy; 
10  Nineteenth  Century,  or  the  New  Dispensation ;  4  Noble's  Appeal ;  19  Regenente 
Life;  15  Growth  of  the  Mind;  10  Judgment  Day;  28  Ohio  Tract  Book :  178  Buh'i 
Reasons  ;  30  Letters  to  a  Trinitarian  :  5  Bush's  Sermon  on  Heaven ;  23  Dictionary 
of  Correspondence;  5  Character  and  Work  of  Christ :  6  Book  of  Worship ;  2  Clowof 
Dialogues ;  87  Swedenborg  Library ;  1  Volume  of  tiie  Swedenbors  library ;  4  Do* 
mestic  Education,  by  Mason;  88  Golden  Wedding  Ring;  102  Weller  on  Marmge; 
35  Bruce  on  Marriage ;  7  Open  intercourse  with  the  Spiritual  World ;  1  CUflnkTi 
Letter ;  1  Worship  and  Love  of  God ;  1  Worcester  on  the  Sabbath  ;  2  Spiritual  Be 
flections,  by  Govder ;  1  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  1  Prineipia,  makiiig 
4  volumes ;  1  Divine  Humanity,  including  Mason's  two  works  on  the  Body  of  tin 
Lord;  1  Hvmn  Book;  II  Illustrations  of  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Rice ;  60  Heat  and 
light  for  the  Nineteenth  Century;  98  Coemogenia  or  Philosophy  of  the  World; 
61  Books  for  Children,  including  six  or  cieht  varieties ;  67  Human  Progress  since  tha 
Last  Judgment ;  74  Visible  and  invisible  Worlds ;  43  Immortal  Fountain  ;  10  NsnM 
for  the  n!  C.  Mcssenecr ;  and  5  Names  for  the  Medium ;  embracing  77  varieties. 

These  books  have  been  distributed  in  57  cities  and  villages,  which  are  as  followB: 
Cincinnati,  Xenia,  Cedarville,  Silina,  South  Charleston,  London,  West  Jeffenos, 
Columbus,  Newark,  Granville,  Mount  Vernon,  Gambler,  Mansfield,  Shelby,  Wel- 
lington, Oberlin,  Cleveland,  Ohio  City,  Rockport,  Newberv,  Bedford,  Hudson,  Raren- 
na.  New  London,  Plymouth,  New  Haven,  Monrocvillc,  Norwalk,  Sandusky,  Detroiti 
Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  Marshall,  Ccrcsco,  Battle  Creek,  Kalamazoo,  Paw  Paw, 
Pontiac,  Nilcs,  Edwardsburg,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan  City,  Laporte,  Chicago,  Al- 
bion, Jackson,  Buffalo,  Attica,  Batavia,  Rochester,  Geneva,  Auburn,  Syracuse,  Ctn- 
astota,  Peterborough  and  Utica. 

In  Rochester  I  sdd  upward  of  $100  worth ;  forty  volumes  were  purchased  for  the 
Atheneum  Library,  including  a  set  of  the  Arcana  Coclestia  and  a  set  of  the  Apoci- 
lypse  Elxplained,  both  newly  bound  in  *^  sheep  extra."  In  Syracuse,  $125  woith 
were  purchased,  including  145  worth  for  a  library. 

Books  distributed  in  this  way  are  like  seed  sown  upon  the  earth ;  it  may  nei 
all  grow  directly,  but  some  of  it  falls  upon  ground,  so  warm  and  receptive,  that  it 
springs  up  immediately  and  puts  forth  leaves.  I  would  here  mention  some  incidental 
but  have  scarcely  time ;  and  as  I  intend  to  make  a  report  for  publication  in  the  Re- 
pository, 1  will  defer  some  items  till  then. 

The  work  thus  far  has  been  sustained  almost  entirely  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
John  T.  Martin,  a  warm-hearted  New  Churchman,  of  Cincinnati.  He  has  contributed 
$225  during  the  past  year,  and  has  just  sent  mo  $50  more,  making  $275.  Heir 
willing  to  contribute  hberally  for  continuing  the  work  another  year,  if  others  wiU 
join  with  him.  But  he  is  not  willing,  and  perhaps  is  not  able,  to  carry  on  the  work 
alone.  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  him  ho  writes  as  follows :  "  It  appears  there 
is  no  person  or  persons  willing  to  do  anything  to  aid  in  this  good  work ;  if  so,  it  miisl 
of  course  stop.  I  was  in  hopes  there  might  oe  about  four  round  with  soul  enougK 
to  join  in  carrying  on  this  useful  work.  I  would  be  one  of  the  number,  abaring 
equally  the  expense.  I  consider  this  of  far  more  importance  than  building  churches 
and  paying  preachers ;  yet,  means  can  be  hod  for  the  one  but  not  for  the  other. 
Now,  if  you  can  find  three  to  join  me  in  carrying  on  this  business,  the  expenses  to  be 
shared  equally,  I  am  on  hand ;  if  not,  I  am  compelled  to  see  it  stop,  ana  would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  undertake  to  go  on  unless  permanent  provision  can  be  arranged  for 
the  expenses.  I  am  always  ^Tad  to  hear  from  ^ou ;  and  for  your  efforts  in  this  good 
cause  the  Lord,  I  am  sure,  will  bless  you  and  give  you  peace.'' 

You  see  how  the  subject  stands,  and  if  there  is  any  individual,  or  any  number  of 
individuals,  in  New  York  or  elsewhere,  who  will  jointly  contribute  $100,  or  if  it  can 
be  raised  by  a  collection  on  the  Sabbath,  or  otherwise,  I  will  try  to  obtain  enough 
elsewhere  to  continue  the  work.  But  unless  this  sum  can  be  raised,  I  see  not  how 
it  is  possible  to  go  any  further. 

I  may  here  say,  that  I  am  engaged  in  no  other  business  than  the  distributioQ  of 
N.  C.  books.    This  employment  is  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  at  least  one  man's  mqI 
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d  body.    For  it  u  odIt  by  means  of  the  tniihs  in  IImm  booki  tli«l  bmb  oan  bert- 
amed,  and  enter  into  the  jot  of  tlie  Lord. 

H.  M.  SAXTON. 


CASE  OF  THE  REV.  H.  WELLER. 


lie  following  letter  from  Mr.  Murray  has  been  elicited,  u  wtU  be  teen,  by  the 
rks  in  oar  April  No.,  relative  to  the  action  of  the  Michigan  Association,  fn  the  case  of 
brother,  H.  Weller.  The  impression  produced  upon  oar  minds  by  the  action  of  the 
▼e  body,  we  know  to  have  been  shared  in  by  multitudes  of  our  readers,  who  could  not 
»  leeling  that  the  measure  adopted  was  premature  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  spe- 
I  ground  assigned  for  it  in  the  record.  The  present  communication  throws  light  upon 
data  which  the  Association  had  before  them  in  guiding  their  resolves,  but  we  cannot 
that  it  quite  comes  up  to  our  idea  of  a  sufficient  reason  for  so  important  a  step.  But 
are  not  called  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  fully  be- 
ing that  our  brethren,  the  agents  on  the  occasion,  were  prompted  by  good  motives,  and 
led  by  what  they  considered  adequate  light  in  the  matter,  we  leave  their  explanation 
reduce  its  effects  upon  those  who  may  take  an  interest  in  It.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
^,  Mr.  W.  has  submitted  himself  to  influences  that  are  utterly  unreliable,  but  oar 
Sdence  in  his  general  character  gives  us  strong  assurance  that  he  will  repudiate  these 
rs  or  erraticisms,  and  again  fully  reinstate  himself  in  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his 
hren. 

Michigan  Citt,  April  13, 1852. 

FOE   or  REPOSTORT, 

^tar  Sir : — Your  number  for  April  ib  just  reoeived,  wherein  I  notice  strictnree 
n  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meetine  of  the  Michigan  and 
iana  Association,  ^ine  mentioned  as  author  of  the  resolutions  in  question,  hay- 
reference  to  the  case  ofHenry  Weller,  it  seems  incumbent  on  me  to  reply. 
lie  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  maturely  considered,  with  an  anxious  desire 
t  no  more  should  be  done  than  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  circumstanoes 
he  case.  They  express  what  we  believe  to  be  the  exact  truth.  Without  infer- 
os or  implications  the  Preamble  fully  justifies  the  Resolutions,  and  there  the  Ae* 
ation  has  left  them,  less  careful,  it  would  seem,  to  explain  its  own  action,  than  to 
id  needless  accusations  of  others.  However,  it  may  be  permitted  an  individual, 
eply  to  a  call  publicly  made  in  the  name  of  justice  and  truth,  and  in  view  of 
doubts  you  express,  which  may  be  shared  by  others,  to  state  a  few  facts,  in  ex- 
nation  of  what  was  done. 

Bt  The  simple  fact  that  Mr.  W.  claims  to  have  the  privilege  of  open  intercourse 
h  spirits  was  not  the  ground  of  the  action  of  the  Association ;  it  tvas  *^  the  intrin- 
character  of  the  utterances  emanating  from  the  state  of  alleged  illumination,'* 
ch  was  thought  to  reauire  not,  properly  speaking,  the  total  '^  withdrawment  of 
owship,^  but  the  withorawal  of  the  support  and  countenance  of  the  Association 
lurds  him  as  towards  an  authorized  expounder  of  the  truths  of  the  New  Church, 
raa  a  painful  duty,  incumbent  upon  us,  in  self-defence,  and  as  the  responsible  or- 
I  of  the  New  Church  in  the  district  of  country  represented  by  the  Association. 
ind.  Althoosh  the  time  was  short  between  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  from  thg 
ritual  Worlds  which  was  the  first  prominent  development  of  the  state  into  which 
.  W.  had  fallen,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  ^et  a  number  of  letters  had 
n  addressed  to  him,  showing  the  falsity  and  absurdity  of  what  he  had  received 
[  sent  forth,  and  how  impossiole  it  was  that  those  things  could  have  originated 
n  the  sources  to  which  he  attributed  them.  His  answers  to  these,  and  bis  oom- 
oieation  to  the  Association  plainly  showed  that  he  waft  more  ready  to  evade  and 
lain  away  these  obiectionB,  than  to  profit  by  the  proof  they  afforded  of  the  UAAtj 
dt  fiunilian  \  that  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  abandon  the  sphere  of  inflnenoea 
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h^  wbieh  he  had  heen  thos  deceWed ;  that  although  his  reliance  vpaa  ihem  hid  kd 
hun  into  the  most  absurd  mistakes,  he  was  still  willing  to  cultivate  their  aoqiiimi> 
ance,  and  still  cherished  the  fond  idea,  first  derived,  as  appears  from  these  very  im- 
postors ;  and,  in  fact,  he  unhesitatingly  proclaimed,  that  ne  was  specially  and  fpf' 
molly  commissioned  to  reform  the  Church,  and  by  the  aid  of  means  similar  to  those 
which  had  proved  so  deceptive. 

More  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  I  confine  myself  to  the  mildest  statement 
that  will  meet  your  inquiries. 

3rd.  As  to  the  character  of  these  spiritual  communications,  sometlung  misht  be 
inferred  from  the  Prospectus  of  ^*  The  Crisis,^'  from  which  you  have  quoted,  fiioagh 
the  full  significance  is  not  apparent  to  those  not  familiar  with  iriiat  has  tran^)irei 
The  ^^  Life,"  and  the  '*  Doctrine^^  contemplated  in  that  Prospectos,  are  uneieep- 
iionable,  being  derived  from  sources  open  to  all ;  the  peculiarity  is  included  in  whtX 
is  said  upon  "  Order,"  as  follows : 

^*  Order.  The  Lord's  church  in  the  heavens  is  a  kingdom  of  uses,  and  such  miut 
and  will  be  the  church  on  earth,  when  is  realized  the  petition  of  the  Holy  Prayer, 
*'  Thy  kingdom  come.^  Use,  then,  must  determine  all  things  of  order.  And  n$t 
merely  uses  on  earth,  but  also  the  reciprocal  use  which  earth  performs  towards  Heaven  m 
the  footstool  of  the  Divine.  That  these  uses  may  become  more  snd  more  perfect,  the 
order  of  things  in  Heaven  will  flow  down,  and  he  ultimatcd  on  earth,  through  proper 
wudiums  and  channels  appointed  by  the  Lord.  We  believe  that  the  time  is  come,  when 
this  state  of  true  order  will  be  commenced,  and  a  leading  feature  of  our  publicatioo 
will  be  to  enunciate  frem  time  to  time,  as  light  flows  in  from  Heaven^  the  true  fefB 
and  order  into  which  the  Lord's  church  will  be  initiated  on  earth." 

The  italics,  you  will  see,  are  mine. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  that  in  quoting  from  the  Prospectus,  you  should  have  &iled 
to  have  noticed  this  remarkable  feature.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  believe  the  pre- 
tensioDS  of  Mr.  Weller,  on  this  subject,  are  calculated  to  originate  the  meet  dange^ 
ous,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  form  of  fanaticism  to  which  the  New  Church  is  liable, 
and  though  professing  the  utmost  regard  for  freedom,  are  in  reality  destructive  of  aU 
freedom,  and  would  bind  the  Church,  hand  and  foot^  to  the  dominion  of  fftwi^lUp 
spirits. 

4th.  Mr.  W.'s  energetic  and  public  proceedings,  in  carrying  out  his  ideas  for  the 
commencement  of  "true  order,"  had  been  the  cause  of  scandal  out  of  the  Church,  se 
well  as  in ;  numbers  of  his  own  Society  were  looking  to  the  Association  for  couneel, 
and,  withal,  his  ability,  determination,  and  activity,  were  so  apparent,  that  the  case 
did  not  admit  of  the  year's  delay  which  would  have  ensued  upon  a  postponement  of 
the  verdict  of  the  Association. 

1  hope  these  remarks  will  not  by  any  be  considered  an  attack  on  Mr.  Weller.  He 
has  been  the  familiar  household  friend  of  the  writer,  who  hopes  yet  to  meet  him  in 
the  same  character,  and  would  carefully  avoid  the  least  occasion  of  personal  ofience. 
I  have  written,  as  the  Association  has  acted,  in  defence  only. 

Yours  truly, 

ROBT.   H.    MURRAT. 


A  LETTER  FROM  AN  ORTHODOX  CLERGYMAN. 

L ,  Feb.  19th,  1852. 

Rev.  Professor  Bush, 

My  Dear  Sir : — Never  have  I  read  a  more  lucid,  candid  and  coherent  develop- 
ment of  a  mental  process  than  that  you  have  put  forth  in  your  "  Statement  of  Ro- 
sens." Its  eloquence  and  cogency  of  expression  gives  it  an  enviable  charm,  apart 
fi^m  the  grandeur  of  its  theme.  It  is,  without  question,  the  finished  product — the 
iiltimation — of  a  scholar,  earnest,  discriminating,  sincere  and  bold. 

And  now,  why  do  I  not  believe  1  Why  do  not  your  reasons  convince  and  cany 
me  to  your  conclusions  and  hopes  T  It  is  not  from  want  of  interest  in  the  subject 
What  thoughtful  man  ciin  be  without  an  intense  desire  to  know  more  respecting  the 
mode  of  his  future  existence,  and  the  nature  and  laws  of  his  soul's  growm  and  de»* 
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biny  1  It  is  not  beoauee  I  do  not  apprehend  the  unpor^  of  joor  langaaee,  and  that  of 
Siredenborg,  as  quoted  and  commented  upon.  There  is  profound  pbilosophj,  and 
vide  range,  and  wonderful  tracing  of  cause,  effect  and  ultimate,  and  amazing  in- 
dght  into  mental  operations  throughout  his  works.  In  many  aspects  thej  are  capti- 
rating  beyond  expression.    Why,  then,  do  I  not  receive  them  as  true  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  I  can  account  for  them,  as  for  Andrew  Jackson  Davis', 
>n  other  grounds  than  that  of  his  spirit  having  penetrated  the  spiritual  spheres.  An 
kcate,  strong  philosophical  mind,  stored  vrith  knowledge  from  every  department  of 
icience,  discipuned  in  tracing  the  connections  between  cause  and  effect,  charged 
irith  creative  power,  and  with  imagination  far  beyond  his  fellows,  mieht,  it  seems 
o  me,  under  conditions  of  nervous  excitement,  abnormal  and  prolonged,  have  vmt- 
en  his  works.  The  product  is  one  of  the  mightiest  achievements  of  the  human  soul  and 
»rain,  I  admit ;  if  any  should  call  it  the  mightiest,  I  would  not  dispute  vrith  them.  But 
tthers,  Theremier,  Jacob  BoBhme,  Bunyan,  and  numbers  more,  have  done  enough  in  this 
ine  (bating  the  philosophy^  to  convmce  me  that  a  thorouehly-trained,  w^-stored, 
dghly-endowed,  superlatively  vigorous  Grerman  mind,  fond  of  truth  and  capable  of 
he  interior  enlargement  and  expansion  produced  by  disease,  or  mesmeric  influence, 
rolontarily  induced,  could  have  wrought  out  his  works. 

But  this  is  only  incidental.  My  subject  is  your  ^*  Reasons."  Excuse  the  dogmatic 
md  feebly  developed  mode  of  my  expression ;  I  am  aiming  to  communicate  in  a  few 
rords  my  first  impressions.  Three  things,  it  appears  to  me,  have  concurred,  and 
n  a  mo6t  remarkable  manner,  to  prepare  the  way  for  your  reception  of  Swedenborg's 
ystem — in  a  manner  strange  enough  to  be  called  miraculous.  In  the  first  place, 
'ou  wrought  out  an  independent  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection, 
jid  found  confirmation  on  every  point  from  Swedenborg  ?  In  the  second  place, 
'OUT  work  on  the  Millennium  prepared  you  to  look  for  the  2d  Advent  of  the  Redeem- 
r,  at  a  time  coeval  with  the  mtroduction  of  Swedenborg's  system.  Thirdly,  You 
laye  had  ocular,  sensible,  and  perhaps  psychological  experience  ol  the  existence  of 
.bnormal  states  at  the  present  day  in  the  human  mind,  bringing  with  them  great  in- 
erior  expansion  and  illumination.  Has  any  other  living  man,  of  equal  inteiligenoe 
,nd  scholarship  vrith  yourself,  had  so  much  to  predispose  him  in  favor  of  any  sys- 
em  of  truth  as  you  have  had  to  ally  you  to  Swedenborg.  Can  I  be  surprised  that 
ou  are  where  you  are  ?  Can  you  expect  another  to  rollow  without  a^similar  con- 
ancture,  an  unprecedented  one,  or  by  a  process  different  from  your  own  ?  Have  I 
poken  in  haste,  or  with  indecorous  precipitancy  ?  If  I  have,  attribute  it  to  any  other 
aose  than  the  want  of  respect  and  gratitude  in  you.  With  firatemal  afiection  and 
he  profoundest  christian  confidence,  yours,  truly, 

H.  N        . 

REPLY. 
Rkv.  Mr.  N , 

Dtar  Sir : — Your  favorable  opinion  of  the  "  Statement  of  Reasons**  is  of  course  gratlfy- 
ng,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  conveyed  by  your  intimations  on  this  score, 
;  should  scarcely  regard  as  in  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  formal  reply.  I  have  the  con- 
iciousaess  of  too  many  imperfections  in  the  work,  compared  with  the  cogency  of  the  in- 
xinsic  evidences  of  the  cause  it  advocates,  to  be  flattered  by  complimentary  notices,  even 
f  such  a  thing  were  under  any  circumstances  a  proper  source  of  self- felicitation. 

But  your  letter  invites  remark  on  other  grounds.  Notwithstanding  its  rhetorical  and 
3ther  merits,  the  **  Statement,"  it  appears,  has  failed  to  convince  you  of  the  soundmess  of 
Swedenborg's  claim  to  reception  as  a  divinely  illuminated  messenger  from  Heaven.  You 
leem  yourself  able  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in  his  case  on  other  grounds  than  those 
isserted  by  himself  and  his  espousers.  And,  so  in  my  own  case,  you  have  an  ingenious 
:heory  of  solving  the  circumstance  of  my  embracing  Swedenborg*s  doctrines  from  certain 
predispositions,  originating  in  the  course  of  my  studies  and  experience,  while  you  are  si- 
lent as  to  the  influence  which  the  legitimate  internal  evidence  of  the  doctrines  may  have  had 
ipon  me.  As  far  as  I  can  perceive,  you  resolve  the  whole  into  predisposition.  In  this  fact,  I 
Ind  a  sufficient  counterbalance  to  all  the  compliments  you  have  seen  fit  to  bsttow  upon 
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tbe  "  Reasons."  It  is,  in  my  view,  qaite  the  reverse  of  creditable  lo  mj  uDdeistaiidiogf 
that  I  should  have  been  conducted  to  my  present  belief  simply  by  the  force  of  aoeideots 
and  idiosyncrasies.  And  this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  I  should  sink  as  low  in  mj  own 
esteem  as  it  is  possible  I  could  do  in  that  of  the  most  hearty  contemner  of  Swedeoborg, 
had  not  the  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  teachings  been  so  strong  as  to  command 
my  intelligent  and  cordial  assent,  apart  from  the  operation  of  all  adventitious  causes. 

And  here,  you  must  permit  me  to  say,  I  recognize  a  weak  point  in  your  letter.  Too 
speak  as  if  the  whole  system  were  a  system  of  visions,  and  supposing  that  these  may  be 
psychologically  accounted  for  without  the  admission  of  a  supernatural  origin,  you  appar* 
ently  pay  no  regard  to  the  doctrines,  distinctively  such,  which  are  more  or  less  cieariy  set 
forth  in  my  pamphlet.  Why  are  these  overlooked  ?  Why  is  no  verdict  pronounced  upoo 
them  as  true  or  false  1  Tbe  doctrines,  for  instance,  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Atonement,  of 
Regeneration,  of  Justification,  ice, — Why  are  not  these  adverted  to,  and  tried  upon  their 
intrinsic  merits  ?  Our  claim  is,  that  on  the  whole  subject  of  dogmatic  theology,  there  is 
a  presentation  of  truth  in  these  writings,  of  an  order  vastly  transcending  any  thing  hitherto 
offered  to  the  world.  This  truth,  we  afRrm,  may  be  seen  to  be  truth  by  the  mind  that 
fairly  and  candidly  ponders  it,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  visions  which  is  entitled  to 
vacate  its  force.  Indeed,  it  matters  not,  on  this  head,  whether  .Swedenborg  was  the  vie* 
tim  of  the  wildest  hallucinations  that  ever  crazed  the  brain  of  air-^nthusiast.  We  still  ap- 
peal to  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  truth  in  his  doctrinal  teachings.  We  challenge,  in  ^r 
behalf,  the  strictest  scrutiny,  whether  before  the  tribunal  of  reason  or  revelation.  And 
while  this  process  is  going  on,  we  will  pretermit  entirely  the  question  of  his  personal  state 
In  the  delivery  of  these  doctrines.  Suppose  him,  if  you  please,  to  have  been  at  the  time 
the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  Yet,  here  are  the  doctrines,  and  we  demand  that  they 
shall  be  judged  by  their  own  merits.  Have  you  aught  to  say  against  them  ?  Nay,  more, 
are  you  not  constrained  to  respect  and  admire  them  1  Professing  to  come  from  God,  ax* 
they  not  worthy  of  their  alleged  source  1  Can  you  conceive  of  any  thing  more  pure,  more 
elevated,  more  logical,  more  rational,  more  Scriptural  ?  Do  you  recognize  in  them  aoj 
thing  that  would  lead  you  to  suspect,  in  the  least  degree,  that  they  had  emanated  from  a 
mind  diseased  ? 

And  here,  permit  me  to  say,  is  the  point  where  the  question  of  mental  state  presses 
hard  upon  the  inquirer.     He  is  forced  to  interrogate  the  phenomenon  before  him.    "Are 
these  the  words  of  one  that  bath  a  devil,  or  is  mad  V*      How  is  it  possible  that  such  a 
masterly  system  of  doctrines  could  have  originated  in  a  mind  which  was  at  the  same  time 
the  abode  of  the  most  crude,  disjointed,  and  preposterous  phantasies  ?     Does  tbe  same 
fountain  send  forth,  at  the  same  time,  such  sweet  and  bitter  waters  1      Why  should  not 
the  truths  have  nullified  the  phantasies,  or  the  phantasies  the  truths?    This  is  the  prob* 
lem  which  demands  solution  in  Swedenborg*s  case,  and  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
Christian  world  at  large  are  determined  never  to  accord  to  it.      Yet,  why  not  ?     Is  there 
not  something  due  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  grappled  in  earnest  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  who,  in  despite  of  all  previous  prejudice,  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  evidence 
sustaining  the  claims  asserted  ?    They  have  done  this  with  their  eyes  open  to  all  iht  if 
parent  extravagances  and  absurdities  of  the  system.     Their  reasoning  led  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  mind  which  could  pour  forth,  through  thousands  of  pages,  such  a  wealth  o( 
wisdom,  could  not  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  victim  of  the  most  pitiable  delusions.     They 
were  accordingly  induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  disclosures  bearing  upon  the  other 
life,  and  submit  them  to  a  more  rigid  analysis,  and  here  too,  a  nearer  inspection  revealed 
•  to  them  a  character  of  truth,  which  grew  incessantly  upon  them  the  further  their  exami- 
nation was  pushed,  for  they  perceived  in  the  elemental  principles  of  their  own  nature  the 
warrant  for  every  grand  development  made  in  the  Memorabilia. 
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And  why,  I  woaM  ask,  is  not  this  the  legitimate  course  to  be  pursued  in  an  inquiry 
Qstensiblj  of  so  much  moment .'  Is  there  any  other  which  really  does  justice  to  the  sub' 
jeet?  Are  you  satisfied,  upon  review,  with  the  soundness  of  the  reasons  which  deter  you 
from  acceding  to.the  claims  of  the  New  Dispensation  ?  Tou  speak  of  Sw«denborg*8  works 
^**one  of  the  mightiest  achievements  of  the  human  soul  and  brain,'*  and  if  any  should 
call  it  "  the  mightest,*'  you  would  not  dispute  with  him.  But  then  you  go  on  to  say  that 
*'inany  others,  such  as  Tberemier,  Jacob  Bcehme  (Behmen),  Bunyan,  etc.,  have  done 
enough  in  the  same  line  (biting  the  philosophy)  to  convince  you  that  a  thoroughly  train- 
ed, well-stored,  highly  endowed,  superlatively  vigorous  German  mind,  fond  of  truth,  and 
capable  of  the  interior  enlargement  and  expansion  produced  by  disease,  or  mesmeric  in- 
Baence  voluntarily  induced,  could  have  wrought  out  bis  works."  "  Bating  the  philosophy** 
—ah,  indeed  !  That  is  an  abatement  worth  mentioning  ;  for  what  is  the  philosophy  in  this 
»9e,  but  the  trtUh.  If  it  be  not  a  true  pbilo^phy,  what  is  it  but  empty  speculation,  or 
idle  dreaming?  By  your  own  showing,  is  not  Swedenborg  differenced  from  the  above 
lamed  visionaries  by  propounding  to  the  world  what  it  justly  to  bt  entitled  a  philosophy ^  in 
M>ntradistinction  from  vagaries  and  dreams — albeit,  we  have  no  disposition  to  detract 
rem  the  theosophy  of  Behmen  ?  Even  if  you  should  rejoin  that  Swedenborg*s  philosophy 
Nras  not  a  demonstratively  true  philosophy,  yet  you  have  given  it  credit  enough  as  a  rational 
ind  plausible  system  to  constitute  an  obligation  to  make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted 
irith  It.  No  man  can  consistently  pronounce  a  system  to  be  the  "  mightiest  achievement 
>f  the  human  soul,**  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  its  essential  contents  or  constituents.  You 
ire  morally  bound  not  only  to  study  the  case,  but  to  study  the  writings  which  give  to  the 
inae  all  its  peculiarity  and  importance. 

7*he  singular  inconsequence  of  your  reasoning  appears  strikingly  in  your  mode  of  ac- 
scanting  for  my  own  conversion  to  the  faith  I  now  hold.  <*  In  the  first  place  you  wrought 
>ut  an  independent  investigatton  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  and  found  confirma- 
tion in  every  point  from  Swedenborg.**  Very  well ;  if  I  were  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  my 
9Wn  conclusions  on  that  subject,  and  subsequently  found  them  abundantly  confirmed  by 
Swedenborg,  had  I  not  ample  reason  for  considering  him  as  in  the  truth  also  ?  Could  I 
have  been  faithful  to  the  laws  of  evidence  to  come  to  any  other  result  1  But,  '*  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  your  work  on  the  Millennium,  prepared  you  to  look  for  the  Second  Advent  of 
the  Redeemer  at  a  time  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Swedenborg*s  system."  And  what 
then  ?  Was  my  expectation  built  upon  a  sound  or  a  hollow  basis  ?  If  I  had  previously 
Kttled  it  in  my  owu  mind,  that  the  event  of  the  Second  Advent  was  to  be  fixed  to  the  era 
specified,  and  I  found  in  Swedenborg*s  writing  the  declaration  of  a  coming  of  the  Lord 
at  that  period  which  answered,  in  my  view,  all  the  demands  of  the  sacred  predictions, 
had  I  not  another  valid  reason  for  listening  to  and  acceding  to  his  assumptions  as  a  Di- 
vine messenger  ?  Again,  aller  speaking  of  my  experience  or  observation  in  regard  to  va- 
•  ions  psychological  phenomena,  you  ask,  <*  Has  any  other  living  man  of  equal  intelligence 
and  scholaxship  with  yourself,  so  much  to  predispose  him  in  favor  of  any  system  of  truth 
as  yoa  have  had  to  ally  you  to  Swedenborg  ?  Can  I  be  surprised  that  you  are  where  you 
•rel  Can  you  expect  another  to  follow  without  a  similar  conjuncture,  an  unprecedent- 
ed one,  or  by  a  process  different  from  your  own  Y*  Most  assuredly  I  expect  it,  for^  as 
tbouamnds  have  preceded  me  in  the  adoption  of  these  views  without  my  experience,  why 
should  not  thousands  follow  1  Besides,  you  must  allow  me  to  insist  that  it  was  not  these 
collateral  coincidences  that  achieved  my  conviction,  but  the  intrinsic  truth  of  the  disclo- 
sures themselves.  The  circumstances  to  which  you  allude,  no  doubt,  operated  to  direct 
and  determine  my  attention  to  the  writings  themselves ;  but  when  this  was  done,  the  work 
was  done.  It  was  the  positive  and  serious  examination  of  the  system  at  its  fountain  head 
that  effected  my  conversion,  and  the  same  process,  I  will  venture  to  predict.,  will  effect 
yaats.  With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I  remain  yours,  &c.,  G.  B. 
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SWEDENBORG  VINDICATED. 

Ttie  following  candid  and  generous  testimonial  appeared  some  time  sinee  in  **Tbe 
Church  Times,"  an  Episcopalian  paper,  though  the  Editor  has  very  carerally  headed  it 
with  a  disclaimer  of  responsibility  for  the  opinions  or  statements  of  correspondents.  We 
have  no  idea  of  the  source  from  which  it  emanates,  nor  do  we  know  any  thing  more,  than 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  reply,  of  the  tenor  of  the  communication  which  ealled  iifoitfa. 
It  is  dated  Baltimore. 


Mr.  Editor, 


which 

the  United  States,"  in  which  a'  number  of  charges  are  preferred  against 
Swedenborg,  so  completely  and  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  that  I  think  they  shoold 
"be  exposed  and  corrected.  It  is  there  said,  "  Swedenborg  stated,  that  the  year  1852 
is  to  be  decisive  of  the  destiny  of  his  Church.  If  its  docmne  be  not  then  eztmavelj 
embraced,  it  is  to  be  accounted  as  false."  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  been  moie  or 
less  conversant  vrith  his  writings,  both  philosophical  and  theological,  for  nearly  fifiv 
years ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  have  never  therein  met  with  the  most  distant  hint  at  such 
a  sentiment,  nor  do  I  beUeve  that  any  such  assertion  can  be  found  in  any  of  his  vo- 
luminous works,  nor  that  such  an  expression  ever  fell  from  his  lips  to  any  one  mpon 
earth  ;  for,  in  speaking  of  the  Churcn,  he  uniformly  styles  it  the  Lord^s  Church,  not 
his ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  attempted  to  raise  a  Church,  or  a  Beetariaa  es- 
tablishment, nor  were  either  ho  or  his  writings  ever  made  use  of  for  snoh  purpose^ 
bv  any  one,  during  his  life.  Ab  to  the  Doctrines  promulgated  in  his  Theological 
Works  beine  extensively  embraced,  that  has  already  taken  place,  long  before  the 
vear  1852,  wr  they  have  been  for  many  years  extensively  circulated,  read  and  em- 
braced throughout  the  whole  Christian  world.  They  have  been  translated  into  al- 
most every  kuneuage  in  Christendom,  and  received  and  embraced  by  many  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  In  Eneland,  many  of  the 
Begular  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  have  cordially  emoraced  them,  and 
preach  them  to  their  respective  congregations. 

It  is  also  stated  by  your  writer,  respecting  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  that  ^  he  reject- 
ed a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures  as  not  mspired ;"  **  and  he  also  rejected  most  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  system,  such  as  the  Trinity,  the  Atonement, 
Justification  by  Faith,  Regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Body."  These  assertions,  my  dear  sir,  are  as  wide  from  the  truth,  as  the  East  i> 
distant  from  the  West ',  for  the  whole  burthen  of  his  Theology,  from  be^ning  to 
end,  strenuously  inculcates  all  those  ^^  leading  doctrines'*  of  ourholy  Cathohc  Church. 
As  to  his  "  rejecting  a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures,"  the  real  fact  ia,  that  he  rt- 
jected  none ;  but  out  of  the  66  Books  contained  in  our  Bible,  he  quotes  UberaUy  from 
44  of  them  in  illustration  and  proof  of  his  own  explications.  And  as  to  the  ocin- 
parison  of  his  system  with  that  of  Mohammed,  the  idea  is  perfectly  ridiculous. 

The  writer  of  this  communication  hopes  it  may  not  bo  considered  obtrusive,  its 
object  being  not  to  elicit  or  excite  discussion,  but  merely  to  correct  miarepresenti- 
tions,  and  to  vindicate  the  character  of  an  illustrious  member  of  our  own  Church, 
for  such  was  Swedenborg.  His  father  was  Bishop  of  West  Gotha  in  the  kinsdom  of 
Sweden ;  the  son  must  therefore  have  been  born  in  the  Churchy  most  probably  baf- 
tifed  tn  the  Church,  brought  up  in  the  Church,  most  assuredly  lived  in  the  Church 
during  a  lone  and  protracted  life,  and  finally  died  in  the  Church,  receiving  the  holj 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Simper  from  the  hands  of  an  Episcopal  Clergyman  on  his 
death-bed.  Though  the  soi^f  a  Bishop,  he  never  entered  himself  into  holy  Orders, 
hut  continued  an  humble  ana  useful  layman  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Please  to  excuse,  my  dear  sir,  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  and  believe  me  to  be 

Reverently  wad  affeotionately  yours, 

Am  Epucopauak. 
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I.—The  Animal  Kingdom,  considered  Anatomically^  Pkyiically^  and  Philosophically, 
hj  Emanuel  Swxdenboro.  Trantlated  from  the  Latin,  by  James  John  Garth 
Wilkinson.  Two  volunus  in  one.  St.  Clainyille,  Ohio :  PubliBhed  by  J.  H.  Wil- 
Hams.     1851. 

We  have  here  aa  Achievement  worth  recording.  The  great  work  of  our  great 
aathor  oa  the  ^  AninuJ  KtngdoDt" — ^which,  by  the  way,  as  he  treats  it,  embraces  only 
the  human  body — actoally  stereotyped  and  published  in  an  inland  town  in  the  State 
of  Otdo.  And  what  is  more,  the  entire  credit  of  the  publication  is  due  to  private 
and  mnprofesakmal  enterprise.  What  no  bookseller  in  the  country  would  have  un- 
dertaken has  be^i  assumed  by  a  humble  ciiaien  of  the  West,  and  in  the  face  of  great 
diffieolties  esrried  through  to  its  consummation.  This  worthy  individual  has  under- 
taken ftke  wfkk,  not  beoaose  he  had  wealth  to  lavish  upon  the  enterprise,  but  be* 
canse  lie  had  an  ardent  seal  for  the  propagation  of  those  spiritual  truths  which  find 
n  ackntifio  basis  in  this  wonderful  expose  of  the  economy  of  our  frames.  In  view  of 
the  immense  labor  and  outlay  which  the  getting  up  of  such  a  work  must  necessarily 
have  involved,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr.  Williams  has  laid  an  obligation  on  the 
whole  New  Church  in  our  land,  to  come  forward  and  lend  him  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  in  giving  circulation  to  this  priceless  volume.  The  stereotyping  must,  we 
ahoidd  judge,  have  cost  several  thousand  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  paper,  press-work, 
and  binding.  The  En^ish  edition  has  been  for  several  years  out  of  print,  and  a 
very  hig^  price  demanded  for  such  occadonal  copies  as  might  chance  to  be  met  with. 
The  woik  is  now  put  within  the  reach  of  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  pay  somewhat 
kn  than  half  the  price  of  the  English,  that  is  to  say,  $4,  or  perhaps  $3  75. 

The  execntion  of  the  woik  typographically  is  not  all  tibat  we  could  have  desired. 
A  mieiake,  we  think,  was  made  in  adopting  the  same  type  for  the  text  and  the  notes, 
and  the  pwos  work  evidently  has  not  been  well  done,  as  the  impresdon  is  obscure. 
But  we  do  not  forget  that  the  work  was  not  intended  by  its  present  publisher  for  the 
metropoBtan  market  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  judged  by  a  metropolitan  standard. 
It  is  got  up  in  plain  substantial  style,  and  in  no  other  style  could  it  have  answered  ihe 
end  of  eheapneas,  which  the  publisher  had  in  view.  Still,  we  have  our  fears  that 
even  New  Church  eyes  may  have  acquired  so  much  of  fastidiousness  from  the 
prevalent  st^  of  book-printing  and  book-binding,  that  they  will  be  too  little  at* 
tTMted  to  the  present  re-print  to  make  their  interest  in  it  remunerative  to  the  pub- 
lisher. This  we  dunld  deeply  regret,  for  we  think  that  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  W. 
lays  a  valid  daim  to  the  considerate  patronage  of  the  men  of  the  New  Church. 
Otis  Clapp,  Boston,  John  Allen  and  Fowlers  &  WeUs,  New- York,  and  E.  Mendcnhall, 
Cineinnati,  0.,  have  the  work  constantly  on  sale. 

2. — Tbx  Spdiitijal  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse ;  as  derived  from  the  writings  of 
the  Hon,  Emanuel  Swedenborgj  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Ancient  and  Modern 
authoritiei.  By  ike  Bev.  Augustus  Clissold,  M.  A.  In  four  volumes,  London. 
1851. 

The  Apocalypse  of  John,  though  confessedly  the  obscurest  book  in  the  Sacred 
Canon,  has  been,  firom  the  first,  the  most  abundantly  commented  upon.     The  bibli- 
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ography  of  the  book  has  already  become  voluminous.  It  is  now  enlarged  l^  the  addi- 
tion of  the  four  goodly  volumes  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  oar 
readers  as  published,  and  in  the  market.  They  constitute  a  most  valuable  acceaaoii 
to  the  department  of  sacred  literature,  and  viewed  as  the  product  of  a  N.  C.  pen, 
and  devoted  to  the  confirmation  of  the  N.  C.  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  contemn 
plate  the  work  with  an  honest  pride.  Mr.  Clissold's  two  previous  volomes— "A  Re- 
view of  the  Principles  of  Apocalyptical  Interpretation," — ^had  prepared  us  for  a  sequel 
of  no  ordinary  interest,  but  we  confess  to  the  agreeable  surprise  which  has  attended 
our  perusal,  thus  far,  of  these  elaborate  pages.  We  are  amased  at  the  extent  of 
reading  which  has  accumulated  such  a  stupendous  mass  of  illustrative  matter,  sU 
going  more  or  less  directly  to  establish  the  soundness  of  Swedenborg*8  expaaAan  of 
this  remarkable  book.  Our  own  studies  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  former  days,  had  taken 
us  over  a  pretty  extensive  range  of  its  literature,  but  we  now  peromve  what  a  nsl 
terra  incognita  we  had  left  wholly  unexplored,  and  how  rich  are  the  testimoiiies  to  a 
spiritual  sense  of  these  prophetic  oracles  which  probably  would  never  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  the  N.  C,  but  for  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Mr.  CHncM.  Eten 
had  they  been  discovered  by  others,  the  probabilities  are  extremely  smaU  that  they 
would  have  been  made  available  to  the  Church,  as  the  inevitable  expense  of  publica- 
tion, coupled  with  the  limited  sphere  of  sale,  would  have  deterred  all  the  booses, 
great  and  small,  from  embarking  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  present  ease,  we  eannot 
but  recognize  a  peculiarly  favoring  providence,  in  the  union  of  mental  taste  to  prose- 
cute, and  worldly  ability  to  publish,  the  researches  contained  in  this  work. 

The  plan  which  the  author  has  adopted  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  his  purpose. 
He  makes  the  shorter  or  summary  expositions  of  Swedenborg  in  the  Apoealifpsi  Re- 
vedled,  the  basis  of  his  illustrative  citations,  which  occupy  the  place  of  the  fnlkr  in- 
terpretations given  by  Swedenborg  of  each  verse  and  phrase  in  every  oonseeutiTe 
verse  throughout  every  chapter.  The  authorities  thus  adduced  are  collected  from 
an  immense  variety  of  sources,  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern,  and  all  bearing  upon 
the  interpretation  given  by  Swedenborg,  and  disclosing  affinities  and  parallelisms, 
more  or  less  obvious,  with  its  general  tenor.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  method  which  prevails  throughout  the  work. 

"  Swedenborg,  *  Apocalypse  Revealed,*  chapter  xi.,  verse  1 ; — 

"  *  And  there  was  given  me  a  reed  like  unto  a  rod,'  signifies,  that  the  faculty  and 
power  of  knowing  and  seeing  the  state  of  the  church  in  heaven  and  in  the  world  was 
given  him." 

**  H^ymo,  Apocalypse,  chap.  xi. ; — 

**  *  By  a  reed  we  must  understand  that  which  is  produced  by  a  reed,  that  is,  Din'iK 
Scripture  ;  because  ihe  ancients  wrote  with  a  reed.  Whence  also  the  reed  itself  is  not 
without  meaning ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  like  unto  a  rod.  For  in  the  rod  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  rectitude  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  in  which  tliere  is  no  lie>  no  error,  as  in  the 
books  of  philosophers,  Jews,  and  heretics,  whose  doctrine  is  full  of  falsehood.  Sacred 
Scripture,  however,  is  in  eyery  part  of  it  straight,  and  therefore  is  rightly  compared  to  a 
rodt  as  the  Psalmist  says;  **  A  straight  rod  is  the  rod  of  thy  kingdom."  Otherwise  :  kings 
carry  a  rod  in  their  hand  as  a  sign  of  their  power,  by  which  is  expressed  their  regal 
power.*** 

"  So  Primasius,  Apocalypse  xi.,  1,  who  likewise  observes  that  the  reed  is  rightly 
said  to  be  like  unto  a  rod,  oecause  ^  the  rod  designates  firmness  by  reason  of  its  natu- 
ral strength,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  the  strength  of  faith.'  Similar  is  the  interpre- 
tat  ion  both  of  reed  and  rod  by  Ambrose  Ansbert.     See  here  Gagneus." 

"  Marloratus,  Apocalypse,  chap.  xi.  1  j — 

"  *  After  that  John  is  instructed  how  great  the  force  of  God's  word  is,  coram issioa  it 
given  him  to  view,  judge,  and  discern  the  church,  which  is  the  very  temple  of  Grod  ao< 
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ootdiog  to  the  doctrine  of  Paal,  who  saith,  '*  The  temple  of  God  is  holy  which  is  yoa.** 
I  Cor.  iii.  17  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  15.*      (Gasper  Megander.)** 

"  Patrick  Forbes,  Apocalypse,  chap,  xi.,  1,  p.  88 ; — 

**  *  Here  the  effect  in  some  degree  is  showed,  of  that  which  typically  was  spoken  of  John 
in  the  last  verse  of  the  former  chapter,  in  that  the  little  book,  being  eaten,  giveth  to  the 
eaters  a  faculty  to  discern  the  true  church  from  the  falu  ;  by  assistance  and  instigation  of 
(he  great  angel  who  giveth  it.'  " 

"  Brigfatman,  Apocalypse,  chap.  xi.  1,  p.  347 ; — 

** '  The  reed  that  was  given,  is  a  power  that  was  granted  to  know  the  truth,  whereby  the 
saints  might  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  true  and  lawful  worship,  lest  that  in 
so  great  a  confusion  they  should  stray  from  a  just  proportion,*  ^c." 


u 


Sweden BORo,  'Apocalypse  Revealed,'  verse  1 ; — 


'* '  And  the  angel  stood  by,  saying,  Rise  and  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the 
iltar,  and  them  uiat  worship  therem,'  signifies^  the  Lord's  presence  and  his  com- 
ooand  that  he  should  see  ana  know  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  new  heaven." 


u 


Parens,  Apocalypse,  p.  312 ; — 


cc 


'  He  is  commanded  therefore  Co  measure  the  temple,  &c.,  being  a  plain  allusion  (as  be- 
fore I  showed)  unto  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  chap,  zl.,  where  the  angel  is  commanded  to 
measure  the  new  temple  with  a  reed ;  in  which  vision  God  promised  the  restoration  of 
[he  temple  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians,  not  indeed  materially  but  spiritually  under  the 
Gospel.  For  the  outward  temple  built  by  Zerubbabel  after  their  return,  doth  not  at  all 
answer  to  the  dimensions  of  that  vision,  neither  shall  any  one  be  like  unto  it ;  and  there- 
fore that  measuring  was  a  prophecy  of  the  future  reformation  of  the  spiritual  temple  by 
Christ.  By  the  like  metaphor  the  restoring  of  Jerusalem  is  promised  in  Zech.  i.,  16  ; 
'  My  house  shall  be  built  in  it,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  forth 
upon  Jerusalem.'  '* 

"  Tychonius,  Works  of  Angustin,  vol  xvi.  p.  639 ; — 

**  *  Measure  the  temple  and  the  altar  and  them  that  worship  therein.*  He  orders  an  ac' 
coumi  to  he  taken  of  the  church,  and  that  it  be  prepared  for  the  last;  as  also  of  those  that 
worship  therein.  ...  *  But  the  court  which  is  without  the  temple,'  &c.  Those  are  the 
court  who  seem  to  be  in  the  church,  and  yet  are  without,  whether  heretics  or  wickedly 
living  catholics." 

*'''  Jones  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse  observes,  that  to  measure  the  temple  rig- 
Qifies  here  to  *  institute]  an  inquiry  into  the  church  f  Mr.  Lord,  in  his  Exposition,  p. 
250,  that  it  signifies  to  *  seek  and  learn  the  truths  taught  in  the  Scriptures  J  See  also 
Poole's  Synopsis." 

"  Vitringa,  Apocalypse,  p.  450; — 

"  '  In  general  by  the  temple  and  holy  city  are  understood  Christian  people,  in  so  far  as 
they  constitute  a  church  and  polity  (.eivitatem).  That  by  temple  is  understood  the  Chris- 
tian church,  in  so  far  as  in  it  and  its  communion  God  is  publicly  worshiped  in  Christ 
Jesus,  no  one  denies,  and  the  sacred  Scriptures  clearly  teach.  Which  same  church  oc* 
curs  in  the  prophecies  under  the  emblem  of  the  holy  city,  or  mystical  Jerusalemii^for  rea- 
sons known  to  all  and  unnecessary  for  me  now  to  explain.  Is.  Ix.  11 ;  Apoc<  xxi.  2.* " 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Observations  upon  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  p.  272 ; — 


*'  *  This  measuring  hath  reference  to  Ezekiel's  measuring  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  there 
the  whole  temple,  including  the  outward  court,  was  measured,  to  signify  that  it  should  be 
rehnilt  in  the  latter  days.  Here  the  courts*  of  the  temple  and  altar,  and  they  who  worship 
therein,  are  only  measured  to  signify/^  building  of  a  ucond  temple  for  those  that  are 
sealed  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  worship  in  the  inward  court  of  sincerity  and 
truth  ;  but  John  is  commanded  to  leave  out  the  outward  court,  or  outward  form  of  reli- 
gion, and  church  government,  because  it  is  given  to  the  Babylonian  Gentiles.'  " 

"  Again,  p.  284,  the  same  author  observes ; — 

**  •  By  killing  all  that  will  not  worship  him  and  his  Image,  the  first  temple,  illuminated 
by  the  lamps  of  the  seven  churches,  is  demolished,  and  a  new  temple  built  for  them  who 
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With  the  buildings  thereon,*  as  the  author  had  previously  defined  his  meaning.' 
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will  not  worship  him;  and  the  outward  court  of  this  new  iemjiU  or  ontward  form  rft 
church  is  given  to  the  Gentiles  who  worship  the  Ueast  and  his  image;  while  they  who 
will  not  worship  him  are  sealed  with  the  name  of  God  in  their  foreheads,  and  retire  into 
the  inward  court  of  this  new  temple*  ** 

"  Now  we  have  already  seen,  and  shall  yet  have  farther  to  see,  thai  bj  temk  k 
here  si^ified  a  church,  thus  that  to  rebuild  the  temple  is  to  rebuild  the  Aurtiy  tnd 
hence  by  a  new  temple  is  meant  a  new  church.  This  is  clearly  the  view  of  ffir  Inae 
Newton ;  as  indeed  it  previously  was  of  Sebastian  Meyer  and  others.  Acoordmgly 
when  we  refer  to  the  vision  in  Ezekiel,  to  which,  as  Sir  Isaac  observes,  the  m^taat- 
ing  of  the  temple  here  alludes,  we  find  the  same  general  view  of  the  sobjeet  confinn- 
ed  by  Bishop  Lowth,  Scott,  and  others/' 

**From  the  fore^ing  interpretations  we  learn  that  the  measuring  of  the  tem^ 
here  commanded,  has  reference  to  the  measuring  of  the  temple  commanded  in  uie 
prophet  Ezekiel;  and  (1.)  that  tins  measuring  presismfied  the  bmldine  of  anew 
material  temple  for  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  the  former  by  tbe  BabjloDians; 
(2.)  that  the  building  of  this  new  material  temple,  and  the  new  allotment  of  the 
land,  was  typical  of  the  new  spiritual  temple  to  be  built  up  by  Christ,  and  the  new 
or  Christian  dispensation ;  (3.)  that  it  prefigured  also  a  new  spiritual  temple  to  be 
built  up  in  the  latter  days,  after  the  former  had  been  destrojea  by  Anticlurist.  It 
should  moreover  be  observed,  that  if  the  same  pn^hecy  applies  to  the  deoond  qpint- 
ual  temple  as  it  did  to  the  first,  then,  if  in  the  first  case  it  implies  a  new  dispensatioii 
or  economy,  so  it  does  in  the  second. 

"  Are  then  Protestants  prepared  to  say  that  at  the  Reformation  a  new  church  wis 
established,  and  a  new  di^nsation  commenced  ?  For  nothing  i^ort  of  this  will  an- 
swer to  the  symbols.  It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  some  Protestant  oommentatois 
were  disposed  to  adopt  this  language :  the  larger  class,  however,  would  repudiate  it 
Hence  Mr.  Pearson,  Christian  Advocate  at  Cambridge,  on  the  '  Prophetical  Charac- 
ter of  the  Apocalypse,'  p.  172,  observes  that  the  prophecy  could  be  fulfilled  only  por- 
tially  in  the  Reformation,  and  that  its  complete  fulfilment  must  refer  to  events  in  some 
subsequent  period,  inasmuch  as  the  Reformation  ii  not  adequate  to  th^symbols  here 
employed.  '  Hence  also,'  says  he,  p.  173,  *  we  may  well  beKeve,  that  so  great  a 
change  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  mankind  may  be  accofbpanied  by  some 
evident  display  of  Almighty  power  not  inferior  to  that  which  accompanied  tne  first 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel  over  me  powers  and  darkness  of  the  heathen  world ;'  which 
seems  to  imply  an  approaching  change  not  inferior  to  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking. 

"  This  subject  will  however  be  further  considered  in  our  remarks  upon  the  New 
Heavens,  the  New  Earth,  and  New  Jerusalem." — Vol.  III.  p.  1-17. 

The  striking  character  of  the  coincidences  here  exhibited  is  obvious,  and  in  the 
thousands  of  paragraphs  which  precede  and  follow  the  above  scarcely  one  wUl  be 
found  which  does  not  discover  some  point  of  analogy  with  Swedenborg's  explicatioiis. 
The  N.  C.  reader  is  astonished  to  find  to  what  extent,  under  the  vSistest  diversity  of 
particular  interpretations,  a  general  influx  of  truth  has  dictated  the  adoption  of  a 
spiritual  sense  in  the  solution  of  the  Apocalyptic  enigmas.  The  phraseology  of 
course  is  exceedingly  unlike  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  writings  of  our 
illuminated  Scribe,  but  the  burden  is  palpably  the  same. 

We  have  been  struck,  too,  with  the  fact  that  the  farther  we  retire  into  the  past, 
the  more  nearly  do  the  expositions  approximate  to  the  truth.  The  tendency  to  a 
gross  literalism  becomes  more  manifest  as  wo  near  the  period  in  which  we  live,  when 
it  has  reached  its  acme,  and  nm  to  seed  in  the  absurdities  of  MiUenarianism  and 
Millerism.  The  commentators  of  two  or  three  centuries  back,  such  its  Alcasar,  Cal- 
met,  Cocceius,  Lapide,  Zanchius,  Mayer,  Menochius,  and  others,  are  for  the  most 
part  on  an  entirely  different  scent  in  their  perquisitions  into  the  hidden  drift  of 
these  oracles.     Yet  we  desiderate  in  the  whole  tribe  of  expositors  prior  to  Sweden- 
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hxtg,  the  development  of  the  genaine  law  of  interpretation  as  applicable  to  the  book 
Wore  Q8,  and  the  eyidence  is  ccmclusiye  that  among  them  have  been  some  who  were 
not  only  aware  of  the  necessitj  of  a  clew  to  the  prophetic  riddles  which  had  nerer 
yet  been  found,  but  who  eyen  became  so  much  of  prophets  themselyes,  as  to  predict 
the  rising  of  an  enlightened  hierophant  poesesdng  in  himself  all  the  requisite  quali- 
fications for  removing  the  veil  from  these  deep  mysteries.  The  following  will  be 
■een  to  be  a  most  remarkable  vaticination  to  this  effect.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Knox  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore,  found  in  his  Remains,  Vol.  III.  p.  213. 

*'  Probably  I  shall  not  live  to  see  what  I  am  wishing  for,  but  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  its  taking  place,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  period.  Some  interpreter,  one  of 
a  thousand,  will  come  forth  and  throw  so  new  and  so  bright  a  light,  both  upon  hu* 
man  nature  and  upon  Scripture,  and  will  so  convinoingly  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  genuine  philosopny  (most  profound  in  its  principles,  most  sublime  in  its  results, 
jet  when  laid  open  so  self-evident  as  to  be  irresistible)  which  is  common  both  to  hu- 
aaan  nature  and  Holy  Scripture,  and  which  constitutes  the  most  ex(][uisite  harmony  be- 
tween them ;  that  capable  minds  (and  such  are  multiplying)  will  yield  themselyes 
bo  the  view  thus  opened  upon  them,  with  a  fullness  of  satismction  and  a  complete- 
aess  of  acquiescence,  never,  as  I  believe,  till  then  exemplified." 

We  have  already  expressed  our  astonishment  at  the  boundless  range  of  reading 
srinoed  in  these  vdumes.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  work  on  the  Apocalypse 
which  does  not  somewhere  find  a  notice  in  our  author*s  pages,  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  his  authorities  are  confined  simply  to  those  who  have  comment- 
sd  upon  the  visions  of  John.  He  accumulates  evidence  also,  when  it  is  necessary^ 
of  the  truth  of  those  interpretations  which  Swedenborg  gives  of  certain  passages  in- 
volving a  charge  against  the  churches  of  Rome  and  the  Reformation,  of  the  grossest 
eoiTuption  of  the  true  system  of  doctrine.  Thus,  for  instance,  under  ihe  head  of  the 
ieath  of  the  tntneibes,  he  brings  forward  a  multitudinous  array  of  citations,  teaching 
beyond  all  question  the  tenet  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  adduces  proof  that  others  besides  Swedenborg  have  regarded  this  as  the  doctrine 
not  of  a  standing,  but  of  a  falling  church,  and  ^e  canker-worm  at  the  heart  of  all 
true  finith.  Were  it  only  for  furnishing  the  advocate  of  N.  C.  truth  to  his  hand,  with 
the  weapons  by  which  he  is  to  carry  on  his  warfare  with  falsity,  he  would  have  ac- 
complished a  service  of  incalculable  value,  for  the  quintescence  of  scores  of  venerable 
tomes  is  here  concentrated,  and  a  world  of  labor  spared  in  turning  over  their  musty 
pages  in  confirmation  of  positions  known  to  be  true,  but  not  without  learned  toil 
shown  to  be  so.  The  old  carcases  which  have  fed  so  long  the  ea^es  gathered  to^ 
gether  are  here  made  to  yield  a  tribute  of  sweetness  as  did  Uiat  o£  the  licm  to  Sam- 
son. In  the  name  of  the  New  Church,  to  whose  interests  this  great  work,  the  fruit 
of  years  of  indefatigable  labor,  and  a  monument  of  princely  munificence,  is  dedicat- 
ed, and  in  the  name  of  sound  learning  and  biblical  literature,  we  render  our  pro- 
foundest  gratitude  to  the  author  of  the  **  Spiritual  Expositicm." 

3. — Man  :  'his  Religion  and  his  World.    By  the  Rev.  Horatius  Bokar,  Kelso,  Scot- 
land.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  1851. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  this  work  by  a  friend  who  thought  he  detected  in  it 
a  strongly  marked  vein  of  N.  C.  thought.  Our  own  inspection  has  disclosed  to  us 
enough,  at  least  to  account  for  our  friend^s  opinion,  though  our  mental  eye  perceives 
a  vast  expanse  stretching  between  the  utmost  limit  of  the  author^s  teaching  and  the 
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oatermost  boundaries  of  the  N.  C.  doctrines.  Still  the  book  has  a  stimng  tone,  and 
sounds  a  vigorous  note  of  alann  in  the  ears  of  the  easy  religionist  of  the  present  dty 
who  has  such  convenient  methods  of  satisfying  conscience  while,  at  the  same  tune, 
ho  does  not  let  go  his  hold  of  the  world. 

The  following  paragraphs  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  searching  analysis  of  the 
writer,  and  our  readers  will  see  that  they  savor  somewhat  of  that  peculiar  pungracj, 
in  the  enunciation  of  truth,  which  is  characteristic  of  our  illumined  author.  His  re- 
marks are  founded  on  the  words  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  zziii.,  30.),  "Behold,  I  am  agahui 
the  Prophets,  saith  the  Lord,  that  steal  my  words  every  one  from  his  neighbor." 

"  There  is  a  certain  class  of  prophets  here  described  by  no  means  like  the  commoa 
run  of  false  teachers.    The  class  is  a  peculiar  one :  I  do  not  say  a  small  one,  bnt 
still  a  peculiar  one ;  and  while  the  description  suits  teachers^  it  eaually  suits  hesien 
and  learners.     God  does  not  accuse  them  of  setting  up  a  false  religion  in  oppootiaQ 
to  His.     He  does  not  charee  them  with  uttering  hes,  or  misleadme  the  people  hj 
perverting  and  distorting  the  truth.    It  is  not  *  corruption  of  his  word^  (2  Cor.  li.  17) 
that  He  is  speaking  of,  nor  of  a  religion  founded  upon  such  a  corruption,  but  a  fiv 
more  subtle  and  specious  thing.    Nor  does  He  condemn  them  for  uttering  words  of 
their  own — ^words  that  were  not  His,  whether  true  or  false.    This  is  not  the  e^ 
complained  of,  and  the  sin  denounced.     He  allows  that  the  words  spoken  are  retllj 
His,  for  He  calls  them  ^  my  words  f  but  His  accusation  is,  that  they  were  not  honady 
come  by ;  that,  instead  of'^  being  obtained  from  the  one  lawful  source — ^that  is,  Him- 
self— they  were  surreptitiously  seized  upon  from  others — they  were  stolen.     His 
charge  is,  that,  instead  of  commg  directly  to  Him,  as  the  fountam  head,  to  be  taught 
from  His  own  lips,  and  by  His  own  Spirit,  these  men  got  all  their  religious  know- 
ledge, all  their  acquaintance  with  His  words,  at  second-hand,  thus  preferring  man's 
teaching  to  God's,  eschewing  everything  like  personal  contact  and  communication 
with  God,  and  thus  foregoins  the  freshness  and  power  which  words  coming  stTai|fat 
from  His  mouth  could  not  fan  to  possess,  as  well  as  forfeiting  the  blessing  with  which 
God  accompanies  aU  that  He  conveys  to  the  soul. 

"  But  how,  or  in  what  circumstances,  may  we  be  said  to  steal  £od's  words  from 
our  neighbor  ?  This  b  a  question  of  vast  moment,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  an  inquiry 
regarding  countti'feit  reli^on ;  that  is,  religion  which,  while  admitting  nothing  talae 
into  the  creed  on  which  it  bases  itself,  is  yet,  after  all,  a  mere  fac-simue^  vlxiA  not  the 
authentic  reality — ^religion  which  is  thoroughly  and  essentially  human,  while,  in  all 
its  visible  lineaments  and  confessed  articles  of  faith,  it  is  divine ;  for  man's  perrer- 
sity  is  seen  just  as  much  in  his  counterfeiting  or  mimicking  the  true,  as  in  his  up- 
holding the  false. 

"  1,  We  *  steal  God's  words'  from  our  neighbor  when  we  imbibe  our  religious  opi- 
nions or  theology  from  education,  or  hearsay,  or  companionship.  We  have  been 
taught  certain  articles  of  belief,  and  we  have  never  either  questioned  their  truth,  or 
gone  about  to  establish  them  so  as  to  set  them  beyond  question.  In  such  a 
case  we  have  stolen  God's  words  from  our  fellow  men.  They  may  be  all  strictly  true 
and  Divine,  yet  they  have  not  been  honestly  and  lawfully  obtained  ]  we  have  not 
^tten  them  from  Him  who  alone  can  give  us  true  possession  of  them — such  posses- 
sion of  them  as  will  make  them  entirely  our  own,  by  His  gift  and  impartation. 

"  2.  We  do  so  when  we  adopt  opinions,  however  sound,  upon  human  authority.  In 
that  ca^e  our  faith  stands  in  *•  the  wisdom  of  men ;'  and  the  fear  of  God  is  taught  us 
by  man's  precept.  If  we  receive  truth  because  our  fathers  received  it,  ours  is  a  he- 
reditary creed  ]  if  we  receive  it  because  the  Church  has  transmitted  it  to  us,  it  is  a 
traditional  creed ;  if  we  receive  it  because  of  its  venerable  age,  it  is  an  antiquarian 
creed ;  if  we  receive  it  because  great,  or  even  good  names  are  affixed  to  it  it,  is  a  man- 
taught  creed ;  if  we  receive  it  because  reason  has  wrought  it  out  and  recommended 
it,  it  is  an  intellectual  creed.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  a  human  creed,  resting  upon 
human  authority.  It  can  be  traced  no  higher  than  a  human  source,  however  true  in 
itself  In  other  words,  it  has  not  been  honestly  come  by— it  has  been  *  stolen.' 
God  Himself  is  the  only  authority  we  can  recognise ;  and  '  God  has  said  it'  is  the  only 
resting-place  for  our  faith.    If  it  contents  itself  with  any  other  foundation,  it  ii 
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siiher  credality  or  unbelief,  or  both  toother.  '  God  hath  spoken'  is  the  one  foonda- 
ion  of  our  &iui ;  not  our  fathers  held  it,  or  our  church  received  it,  or  our  authorized 
sreed  embodies  it,  or  our  best  divines  have  maintained  it,  or  reason  has  demonstrated 
t ;  for  to  believe  what  God  has  said  is  one  thing,  and  to  believe  it  simply  because 
^e  has  said  it,  is  another.  It  is  quite  possible  to  receive  God's  words,  jet  not  to  re- 
>eive  them  solely  because  He  has  spoken  them. 

"3.  We  do  so,  when  in  our  inquiries,  we  consult  man  before  consulting  God — when 
ire  study  first  and  pray  aflerwaras,  or  when  we  study  without  prayer  at  all.  In  such 
ftudy  much  apparent  progress  may  be  made  in  apprehending  *  God^s  word ;'  much 
rutn  may  be  reached,  so  that  our  orthodoxy  will  be  unchallengeable  even  in  its  min- 
liestformtdaj  but  it  will  not  be  honestly  attained — it  will  be  *■  stolen ;'  not  eotten  from 
ts  true  Owner,  but  derived  from  man  or  from  self,  God  not  being  consulted  in  the 
natter.  Ah !  it  \a  not,  first  the  study  and  then  the  closet — but,  first  the  closet  and 
hen  the  study ;  it  is  not  first  the  commentary  and  then  the  Bible — but  first  the  Bible 
ind  then  the  commentary ;  it  is  not,  first  theology  and  then  Scripture — but,  first 
Scripture  and  then  theology ;  else  we  are  but  purloiners  of  Divine  truth,  not  honest 
mrchasers  of  Him  who  has  said,  *■  Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not.'  It  is  in  fellowship 
rith  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  that  we  must  acquire  our  orthodoxy,  and  arrange  our 
ystems,  and  ^t  hold  ofthj  form  of  sound  words,  and  stablish  ourselves  in  the  faith, 
f  this  connexion  be  dislocated,  if  this  order  be  reversed,  then  are  we  pursuing  an 
tnlawful  and  unblest  course ;  we  are  stealing  God's  words  from  our  neignbor  instead 
»f  getting  them  where  He  would  have  us  get  them,  in  a  far  truer  and  more  blessed 
vay — directly  from  Himself. 

^*  4.  We  do  so  when  we  borrow  the  religious  or  spiritual  experience  of  others,  and 
lae  it  as  if  it  were  our  own,  plying  ourselves  with  it  and  enaeavoring  to  make  our 
ouls  to  undergo  it,  as  necessary  to  our  religious  character.  A  stolen  or  borrowed 
izperience  is  just  as  unprofitable  and  hateful  as  stolen  or  borrowed  truth.  It  is  just 
mother  form  of  the  same  evil,  another  development  of  the  same  dishonest  propen- 
ity ;  and  it  is,  if  possible,  more  sad  and  pernicious  than  the  other.  Yet  it  is  no  less 
tommon.  Perhaps  a  certain  standard  of  experience  is  set  up,  and  it  is  given  out  that 
Jl  must  conform  to  this.  Conversion  must  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  items  ar- 
anged  in  certain  theological  order ;  it  must  embrace  and  embody  certain  classified 
lements  ;  it  must  originate  in  a  specified  way ;  it  must  proceed  according  to  fixed 
ind  unalterable  rules ;  it  must  count  up  a  certain  number  of  definite  stages !" 

^*  Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  whicn  many  get  possession  of  the  truth  of  God, 
md  acquire  their  religious  experience.  I  do  not  deny  that  what  they  have  gotten 
I  truth ;  all  that  I  affirm  is,  that  they  have  not  gotten  it  in  Uie  lawful  way,  and 
rom  the  accredited  source.  It  may  not  be  *  from  beneath ;'  but  then  it  is  assuredly 
kot  from  above :  it  is  from  around  and  from  within. 

"  In  opposition  to  these  discreditable  ways  of  obtaining  truth  and  experienoe,  we 
nnst  learn  the  only  lawful  one.  We  must  draw  them  fresh  from  God.  He  is  ever 
rilling  to  impart  them.  There  is  no  reluctance  on  His  part  to  teach  and  to  enlighten. 
le  does  not  stand  upon  ceremony  with  us,  nor  compel  us  to  stand  on  ceremony  with 
lim.  '  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go  :  I  will 
;uide  thee  with  mine  eye'  (Ps.  xxxii.  8).  ^  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  And  they 
hall  be  all  taught  of  God.  £very  man,  therefore,  that  hath  heara  and  learned  of 
he  Father,  cometh  unto  me'  (John  vi.  45)." 

This  vrill  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  keen  and  discriminating  insight  into  the  true 
purport  of  the  Divine  Word  as  bearing  upon  spiritual  theft ;  and,  though  there  may 
te  no  other  passage  that  comes  quite  so  near  home  to  a  Newchurchman  as  the  above,  yet 
here  is  much  in  the  volume  that  is  most  forcibly  put  in  the  way  of  laying  open  the 
hortcomings  of  the  piety  of  this  age. 

. — ^The  Scientific  Basis  of  Homceopathy.     By  William  H.  Holcombe,  M.  D. 
Cincmnati :  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.     1852. 

The  present  volume  presents  us  with  the  results  of  a  process  of  earnest  and  honest 
aquiry,  which  ended  in  the  complete  abandonment  of  a  former  theory  and  practioe, 
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oatermoet  boundaries  of  the  N.  C.  doctrines.  Still  the  book  has  a  stirring  tone,  and 
sounds  a  vigorous  note  of  alann  in  the  ears  of  the  easy  religionist  of  the  present  dsy 
who  has  such  convenient  methods  of  satisfying  conscience  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  does  not  let  go  his  hold  of  the  world. 

The  following  paragraphs  afford  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  searching  analysis  of  the 
writer,  and  our  readers  will  see  that  they  savor  somewhat  of  that  peculiar  pungencj, 
in  the  enunciation  of  truth,  which  is  characteristic  of  our  illumined  author.  Hisie- 
marks  are  founded  on  the  words  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  zziii.,  30.),  "Behold,  I  am  agaioat 
the  Prophets,  saith  the  Lord,  that  steal  my  words  every  one  from  his  neighbor." 

"  There  is  a  certain  class  of  prophets  here  described  by  no  means  like  the  comoKiii 
run  of  false  teachers.    The  class  is  a  peculiar  one :  I  do  not  say  a  small  one,  bat 
still  a  peculiar  one ;  and  while  the  description  suits  teachers,  it  eaually  suits  hesnn 
and  learners.     God  does  not  accuse  them  of  setting  up  a  false  religion  in  oppositioa 
to  His.     He  does  not  charee  them  with  uttering  lies,  or  misleadme  the  people  hj 
perverting  and  distorting  the  truth.    It  is  not  *  corruption  of  his  word*  (2  Cor.  li.  17) 
that  He  is  speaking  of,  nor  of  a  religion  founded  upon  such  a  corruption,  but  s  fiv 
more  subtle  and  specious  thing.    Nor  does  He  condenm  them  for  uttering  words  of 
their  own — words  that  were  not  His,  whether  true  or  false.     This  is  not  the  eiil 
complained  of,  and  the  sin  denounced.     He  allows  that  the  words  spoken  are  retllj 
His,  for  He  calls  them  *  my  words  ]*  but  His  accusation  is,  that  they  were  not  fumetUy 
come  by ;  that,  instead  of'^  being  obtained  from  the  one  lawful  source — that  is.  Him- 
self— they  were  surreptitiouslv  seized  upon  from  others — they  were  stolen.     Hia 
charge  is,  that,  instead  of  coming  directly  to  Him,  as  the  fountam  head,  to  be  taught 
from  His  own  lips,  and  by  His  own  Spirit,  these  men  got  all  their  religious  know- 
ledge, all  their  acquaintance  with  His  words,  at  second-hand,  thus  preferring  man's 
teaching  to  God^s,  eschewing  everything  like  personal  contact  and  communication 
with  God,  and  thus  foregoins  the  freshness  and  power  which  words  coming  straight 
from  His  mouth  could  not  fau  to  possess,  as  well  as  forfeiting  the  blessing  with  which 
God  accompanies  all  that  He  conveys  to  the  soul. 

"  But  how,  or  in  what  circumstances,  may  we  be  said  to  steal  £od's  words  from 
our  neighbor  ?  This  is  a  question  of  vast  moment,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  an  inquiry 
regarding  counterfeit  reli^on ;  that  is,  religion  which,  while  admitting  nothing  false 
into  the  creed  on  which  it  bases  itself,  is  yet,  after  all,  a  mere  faC'Simue,  s,nd  not  the 
authentic  reality — religion  which  is  thoroughly  and  essentially  human,  while,  in  all 
its  visible  lineaments  and  confessed  articles  of  faith,  it  is  divine ;  for  man's  perver- 
sity is  seen  just  as  much  in  his  counterfeiting  or  mimicking  the  true,  as  in  nis  up- 
holding the  false. 

"  1.  We  *  steal  God's  words'  from  our  neighbor  when  we  imbibe  our  religious  opi- 
nions or  theology  from  education,  or  hearsay,  or  companionship.  We  have  been. 
taught  certain  articles  of  belief,  and  we  have  never  either  questioned  their  truth,  or 
gone  about  to  establish  them  so  as  to  set  them  beyond  question.  In  such  a 
case  we  have  stolen  God's  words  from  our  fellow  men.  They  may  be  all  strictly  tnie 
and  Divine,  yet  they  have  not  been  honestly  and  lawfully  obtained ;  we  have  not 
^tten  them  from  Hun  who  alone  can  give  us  true  possession  of  them — such  posses- 
sion of  them  as  will  make  them  entirely  our  own,  by  His  gift  and  impartation. 

"2.  We  do  so  when  we  adopt  opinions,  however  sound,  upon  human  authority-  ^ 
that  case  our  faith  stands  in  *  the  wisdom  of  men ;'  and  the  fear  of  God  is  taught  ua 
by  man's  precept.     If  we  receive  truth  because  our  fathers  received  it,  ours  is  a  he- 
reditary creed  ;  if  we  receive  it  because  the  Church  has  transmitted  it  to  us,  it  is  a 
traditional  creed ;  if  we  receive  it  because  of  its  venerable  ago,  it  is  an  antiquarian 
creed ;  if  we  receive  it  because  great,  or  even  good  names  are  affixed  to  it  it,  is  a  man- 
taught  creed ;  if  we  receive  it  oecause  reason  has  wrought  it  out  and  recommended 
it,  it  is  an  intellectual  creed.     In  all  these  cases  it  is  a  human  creed,  resting  upon 
human  authority.  It  can  be  traced  no  higher  than  a  human  source,  however  true  in 
itself     In  other  words,  it  has  not  been  honestly  come  by— it  has  been  '  stolen.' 
God  Himself  is  the  only  authority  we  can  recognise ;  and  '  God  has  said  it'  is  the  only 
resting-place  for  oar  faith.    If  it  contents  itself  with  any  other  foundation,  it  is 
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either  crednlity  or  unbelief,  or  bofch  toother.  '  God  hath  spoken'  is  the  one  foonda- 
kion  of  our  &ith ;  not  our  fathers  held  it,  or  our  church  received  it,  or  our  authorized 
sreed  embodies  it,  or  our  best  divines  have  maintained  it,  or  reason  has  demonstrated 
it ;  for  to  believe  what  God  has  said  is  one  thing,  and  to  believe  it  simply  because 
He  has  said  it,  is  another.  It  is  quite  possible  to  receive  God's  words,  yet  not  to  re- 
seive  them  solely  because  He  has  spoken  them. 

"  3.  We  do  so,  when  in  our  inquiries,  we  consult  man  before  consulting  God — when 
vre  study  first  and  pray  afterwards,  or  when  we  study  without  prayer  at  all.  In  such 
study  much  apparent  progress  may  be  made  in  apprehending  *■  God's  word ;'  much 
truth  may  be  reached,  so  that  our  orthodoxy  will  be  unchallengeable  even  in  its  min- 
itest/ormula^  but  it  will  not  be  honestly  attained — ^it  will  be  ^  stolen ;'  not  eotten  from 
its  true  Owner,  but  derived  from  man  or  from  self,  God  not  being  consulted  in  the 
natter.  Ah !  it  is  not,  first  the  study  and  then  the  closet — but,  first  the  closet  and 
iien  the  study ;  it  is  not  first  the  commentary  and  then  the  Bible — but  first  the  Bible 
uid  then  the  commentary ;  it  is  not,  first  theolozy  and  then  Scripture — but,  first 
Soripture  and  then  theology ;  else  we  are  but  purloiners  of  Divine  truth,  not  honest 
f^orchasers  of  Him  who  has  said,  *■  Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not.'  It  is  in  fellowship 
pfith  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  that  we  must  acquire  our  orthodoxy,  and  arrange  our 
lystems,  and  ^t  hold  or  thj  form  of  sound  words,  and  stablish  ourselves  in  the  faith, 
[f  this  connexion  be  dislocated,  if  this  order  be  reversed,  then  are  we  pursuing  an 
mlawful  and  unblest  course ;  we  are  stealing  God's  words  from  our  neignbor  instead 
>f  getting  them  where  He  would  have  us  get  them,  in  a  far  truer  and  more  blessed 
pray — directly  from  Himself. 

^  4.  We  do  so  when  we  borrow  the  religious  or  spiritual  experience  of  others,  and 
ise  it  as  if  it  were  our  own,  plying  ourselves  with  it.  and  endeavoring  to  make  our 
K>uls  to  undergo  it,  as  necessary  to  our  religious  character.  A  stolen  or  borrowed 
szperience  is  just  as  unprofitable  and  hateful  as  stolen  or  borrowed  truth.  It  is  just 
mother  form  of  the  same  evil,  another  development  of  the  same  dishonest  propen- 
dty ;  and  it  is,  if  possible,  more  sad  and  pernicious  than  the  other.  Yet  it  is  no  less 
sommon.  Perhaps  a  certain  standard  of  experience  is  set  up,  and  it  is  given  out  that 
dl  must  conform  to  this.  Conversion  must  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  items  ar- 
"angcd  in  certain  theological  order ;  it  must  embrace  and  embody  certain  classified 
elements  ;  it  must  originate  in  a  specified  way ;  it  must  proceed  according  to  fixed 
md  unalterable  rules ',  it  must  count  up  a  certain  number  of  definite  stages !" 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  whicn  many  get  possession  of  the  truth  of  (xod, 
ind  acquire  their  religious  experience.  I  do  not  deny  that  what  they  have  gotten 
s  truth ;  all  that  I  affirm  is,  that  they  have  not  gotten  it  in  the  lawful  way,  and 
Oram  the  accredited  source.  It  may  not  be  *  from  beneath ;'  but  then  it  is  assuredly 
lot  from  above :  it  is  from  around  and  from  within. 

"  In  opposition  to  these  discreditable  ways  of  obtaining  truth  and  experience,  we 
nuBt  learn  the  only  lawful  one.  We  must  draw  them  fresh  from  God.  He  is  ever 
inlling  to  impart  them.  There  is  no  reluctance  on  His  part  to  teach  and  to  enlighten. 
fie  does  not  stand  upon  ceremony  with  us,  nor  compel  us  to  stand  on  ceremony  with 
flim.  '  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go :  I  will 
^de  thee  with  mine  eye'  (Ps.  xxxii.  8).  ^  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  And  they 
ihall  be  all  taught  of  God.  £very  man,  therefore,  that  hath  heara  and  learned  of 
iie  Father,  cometh  unto  me'  (John  vi.  45)." 

This  vfill  be  admitted  to  be  a  very  keen  and  discriminating  insight  into  the  true 
)urport  of  the  Divine  Word  as  bearing  upon  spiritual  theft ;  and,  though  there  may 
ye  no  other  passage  that  comes  quite  so  near  home  to  a  Newchurchman  as  the  above,  yet 
here  is  much  in  the  volume  that  is  most  forcibly  put  in  the  way  of  laying  open  the 
shortcomings  of  the  piety  of  this  age. 

I. — The  Scientific  Basis  of  Homceopathy.     By  William  H.  Holcombe,  M.  D. 
Cincinnati :  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.     1852. 

The  present  volume  presents  us  with  the  results  of  a  process  of  earnest  and  honest 
nquiry,  which  ended  in  the  complete  abandonment  of  a  former  theory  and  practioe, 
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and  the  adoption  of  another.    The  change  was  well  oonaidezed  and  delilMitle. 
"  After  a  whole  year  of  superficial  inTestigation,  I  pronounced  sentence  againil  Ho- 
moeopathy, which  was  only  reversed  after  six  months  of  real  study  and  real  experi- 
ment.   An  unforeseen  argument  with  an  eminent  Homoeopathiat  hapi»ly  Bkimoltted 
me  to  push  my  inquiries.     But  he  who  ventures  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  Homoeopathy,  before  he  has  spent  an  entire  year  in  the  earnest  study  of  the 
science  of  Pathogeneus,  and  before  he  has  tested  the  medicines  practically,  both  on 
himself  and  others,  many  times,  and  in  many  different  cases,  does  a  great  ii^ostioe 
to  Homoeopathy,  and  a  still  greater  injustice  to  his  own  professional  character.^ 
The  *^  argument'^  to  which  allu^on  is  here  made  was  probably  that  which  foand  a 
place  in  the  pages  of  the  Repository  a  year  or  two  since,  when  the  author's  eigns- 
ture,  "  W.  H.  H.,"  was  attached  to  a  very  able  article  in  reply  to  Mr.  De  Channs. 
How  sound  has  been  his  conversion  the  reader  is  here  furnished  with  the  means  of 
judging  from  the  tenor  of  an  ^^  argument^^  pursued  with  great  vigor,  origLaaUty,  and 
power  of  style,  through  a  range  of  three  hundred  pages.      Neither  the  scope  of  oar 
journal  nor  our  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  enable  us  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
volume  by  going  into  a  detail  of  its  reasonings.    But  we  have  examined  it  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  promise  a  rich  treat  to  those  who  find  interest  in  the  most  thorough-go- 
ing discussion  of  the  philosophical  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  sci- 
ence of  Disease  and  Cure. 

5. — Daily  Bible  Illustrations  :  being  Original  Readings  for  a  Year^  on  subjects  from 

Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquitits  and  T'heologu;  especially  designed 

for  the  Family  Circle.    By  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.S.  A.,  Editor  of  The  Pictorial  Bible, 

Cyclopedia  (f  Biblical  Literature,  ifc,  ffc.     New  York :   R.  Carter  &  Brothers. 

3  vols. 

Among  all  the  names  which  in  our  own  day  have  acquired  eclat  in  the  field  of 
Biblical  learning  and  exposition,  there  is  none  that  we  feel  disposed  to  honor  more 
nncerely  than  that  of  the  auth<M*  of  the  present  work.    At  a  former  period,  when 
oar  own  labors  were  chiefly  bestowed  in  this  department,  we  became  acquainted 
with  the  work — "  The  Pictorial  Bible" — which  first  introduced  him  to  the  Christian 
public,   and  from  that  and  his  "  History  and  Geography  of  Palestine"  derived,  per- 
haps, more  assistance  in  our  comments  on  the  letter  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  so  far  ai 
matters  of  sacred  topography,  ancient  monuments,  and  oriental  manners,  customs, 
laws,  &c.,  &c.,  were  concerned,  than  from  any  other  source.    To  the  value  of  hi« 
explanations  in  these  respects  we  have  always  been  prompt  to  bear  a  very  emphatic 
testimony.     With  the  change  that  has  come  over  our  views  in  regard  to  the  tme 
genius  and  structure  of  the  inspired  Word,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  estimate  of  the 
value  of  all  such  works,  our  own  amoog  the  rest,  should  be  very  considerably  modi- 
fied, to  say  the  least.     We  perceive,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  deeper  reach  in  the 
holy  oracles  than  his  explanations  recognize,  and  one  depending  upon  laws  worthy 
his  most  serious  investigation ;  but  we  are  not  on  this  account  insensible  to  the  great 
merit,  critical  and  historical,  of  the  present  "  Illustrations."   He  has  brought  together 
in  them  a  vast  amount  of  literal  elucidation,  and  furnished  the  material  for  a  series 
of  profitable  moral  reflections.     Though  designed  for  family  reading,  it  is  not  in  its 
leading  features  precisely  devotional,  and  if  we  were  to  take  the  style  of  these  essays 
as  a  criterion  of  the  demands  of  the  Christian  world,  we  should  be  constrained  to 
eay,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  far  less  than  would  be  requisite  to  feed  a  truly 
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ipirihial  mind.     We  obserre,  howerer,  with  pleasure,  that  a  more  practical  vein 
perrades  thoee  reflections  which  are  intended  for  the  Sabbath  of  each  week. 

We  perceive  that,  as  a  general  characteristic  of  Mr.  Kitto's  expository  remarks, 
thej  suppose  the  literal  truth  of  most  of  the  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian  records 
to  a  greats  extent  than  we  should  have  anticipated  from  the  nature  of  his  studies 
and  the  liberal  tone  of  interpratation  which  marked  the  "  Cyclopedia"  that  appeared 
under  his  auspices.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  puszling  intimation  of  the 
commerce  of  the  "  sons  of  God"  with  the  **  daughters  of  men"  in  an  early  portion 
of  Genesis,  after  stating  and  excepting  to  a  variety  of  solutions,  he  remarks : — 
^^  Taking  the  text  as  it  stands,  and  trying  to  comprehend  what  it  means  to  state, 
without  any  wish  to  extort  from  it  a  meaning  which  might  consist  better  with  our 
own  ideas,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  intrinsic  evidence  appears  to  us  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  opinion,  that  the  sacred  record  means  to  tell  us,  that  beings  not  of  mortal 
race  attached  themselves  to  the  daughters  of  men.  .  .  Although  it  would  not  be  wise 
positively  to  assert  this  to  be  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  this  obscure  transaction, 
it  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  and  of  taking  the  text  in  its  obvious  mean- 
ing." But  when  the  simplicity  of  an  interpretation  lands  us  in  absurdity^  it  has  lost 
all  its  recommendation.  How  could  purely  spiritual  beings — the  inhabitants  of 
heaven — hXL  in  love  with  women  dwelling  on  the  earth,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  mortality  ?  And  how  could  women  reciprocate  an  affection  for  husbands 
who,  for  the  want  of  material  bodies,  could  neither  be  seen  nor  touched  ?  How 
much  more  rational  the  spiritual  interpretation — to  wit,  that  the  "  sons  of  God"  de- 
note the  thoughts  of  the  understanding,  and  the  "daughters  of  men"  the  lusts  of  the 
will,  the  conjunction  of  which  produces  evils  of  giant  dimennons  ?  So  of  the  ser- 
pent in  Eden.  He  does  not  in  the  least  call  in  question  the  reality  of  a  serpent's 
presence  and  agency  in  the  transaction  related ;  and  to  the  question.  How  could 
a  mere  serpent  tempt  Eve  ?  he  answers,  "  that  it  lay  in  the  repeajted  use  by  the 
serpent  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  her  presence,  without  any  of  the  apparent  efTects 
upon  him  which  she  had  been  taught  to  dread.  The  influence  of  this  example, 
and  the  thoughts  that  hence  arose  in  her  mind,  are  then  represented,  agreeably 
to  the  genius  of  oriental  and  figurative  language  in  the  form  of  a  conversation." 
But  why  is  it  not  equally  agreeable  to  the  oriental  style  of  instruction,  to  con- 
sider the  serpent  himself  a  symbol  as  well  as  his  action,  and  thus  avoid  the  mani- 
fold inconveniences  of  the  literal  construction  ?  If  the  suggestion  might  hope  to 
reach  the  author's  ear,  we  would  respectfully  commend  to  his  perusal  that  chapter 
in  Mr.  Rendell's  "Antediluvian  History"  which  treats  of  this  subject,  and  by  that  we 
should  hope  that  he  might  be  drawn  to  the  consultation  of  the  Arcana  itself  in  which 
a  new  world  of  exposition  is  opened  to  view. 

But  we  have  much  more  to  commend  than  to  cavil  at  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
They  afford  a  mass  of  rich  reading  to  those  who  are  intent  upon  mastering  the' sense 
of  the  letter  of  revelation,  as  the  long  and  careful  thought  which  the  author  is  known 
to  have  given  the  subject,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance,  from  a  personal  sojourn  in 
that  region,  with  the  manners,  customs  and  ideas  of  the  Eastern  nations  which  most 
nearly  resemble  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  with  the  geography  and  the  physi- 
oal  condition  of  the  Bible  lands,  give  him  advantages  in  this  field  of  research  to  which 
few,  very  few  of  the  biblioists  of  the  present  day  can  lay  claim. 
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EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

The  Providence  Mirror  states  that  the  <*  Spiritnal  Joke"  of  A.  J.  Daris  reciting  to  u 
audience  a  lecture  which  Rev.  H.  Bushnell  wovld  deliver  next  evening,  if  iubiiantiaSi 
true,  and  that  Mr.  D.  has  done  the  like  repeatedly — that  he  described  to  one  of  bisaadi* 
ences  the  tumult  and  bloodshed  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  Louis  Napoleon's  nsurpation,  b^ 
fore  the  tidings  had  reached  this  country — of  all  which  facts  (it  says)  there  are  abundant 
witnesses.    We  have  ourselves  conversed  with  an  intelligent  gentleman  who  was  at  HaiV 
ford  a  few  days  aAer  the  occurrence  took  place,  and  who  made  special  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  be  assures  us  that  the  fact  is  beyond  question,  there  being  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  witnesses  who  attended  both  Lectures,  and  can  testify  to  their  substantial  iden- 
tity.   The  matter  receives  still  further  confirmation  from  the  following  letter  recently  pab* 
lished  in  the  Tribune : 

Haktvokd,  20th  March,  1S5^ 
Horace  Grbslet,  Bsq., 

**  Dear  Sir: — Under  the  title  of  <  Spiritual  Joke,'  a  short  article  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  your  paper  a  few  days  since,  relative  to  an  occurrence  which  took  place  lately  at 
Hartford.  It  appears  to  be  causing  some  discussion  here — for,  on  the  one  band,  manf 
think  it  strange  that  in  so  impartial  a  paper  as  Uie  TYihune,  facu  which  came  under 
their  own  observation  should  appear  as  fiction,  or  a  joktt  while  on  the  other,  owing  to 
error  in  dates,  and  some  exaggeration,  The  Hartford  Courant  appears  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  a  decided  case  of  Clairvoyance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Davis. 

'*  On  the  ]4th  December  last,  which  was  shortly  after  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell  had  given  pub- 
lic notice  of  his  intention  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Supematuralitmt  Mr.  Davis  de- 
livered a  lecture  here,  at  the  close  of  which  he  gave  a  general  outline,  and  also  particular- 
ized much  of  a  lecture  which  Dr.  Bushnell  wotUd  deliver  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and 
if  requisite  I  can  obtain  for  you  the  testimony  of  quite  a  number  of  the  good  citizens  of 
Hartford,  who  were  present  on  that  day  at  both  lectures,  that  the  lecture  delivered  by  Dr. 
Bushnell  was  in  method  and  terms  exactly  what  Mr.  Davis  had  predicted  it  would  be. 

*'  With  such  facilities  as  Mr.  Davis  evidently  enjoys  for  reviewing,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  Review  (just  published)  of  Dr.  B.'s  lectures,  should  not  only  not  be  considered  as  a 
Joke,  but  be  attracting  considerable  attention. 

"  I  beg  to  enclose  my  card.  Vbeitas." 

It  may  be  an  item  of  interest  to  many  of  our  friends  from  abroad  who  may  chance  to 
spend  the  Sabbath  in  the  city,  and  desire  to  attend  New  Church  worship,  to  be  informed 
that  the  bouse  recently  occupied  by  the  First  Society  in  8ih  st ,  has  been  sold  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  that  on  and  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  May,  they  will  enter  upon  the 
occupancy  of  the  large  and  convenient  Lecture  Room  of  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  in  Broad- 
way, just  above  Bleecker.  The  preaching  engagement  of  the  Editor  of  the  Repository  with 
the  Society  will  cease  at  that  date,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  enter  into  arrangements  for 
lecturing  on  the  Sabbath  at  such  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  as  can  be  esisily  reach- 
ed by  railroads  and  boats  on  Saturday,  enabling  him  to  return  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 

The  "  Spiritual  Telegraph*^  is  the  title  of  a  weekly  paper  to  be  issued  in  this  city,  com- 
mencing the  first  week  in  May,  designed,  we  understand,  to  meet  a  general  demand,  by  fur- 
nishing an  earthly  channel  through  which  the  facts  and  communications  now  emanating 
from  the  Spirit  World  may  be  collected  together  and  presented  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
According  to  the  Prospectus,  it  "  will  be  devoted  to  an  impartial  presentation  of  the  evi- 
dence of  intercourse  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  and  communications  of 
general  interest  from  spirits,  through  whatever  medium,  and  wherever  they  may  have 
been  given,  and  however  diverse  the  sentiments  may  be  in  themselves,  or  from  those  held 
by  mortals;  to  the  end  that  all  the  ficu  in  spiritual  phenomena,  and  all  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  spirits,  may  b3  brought  together  in  one  sheet*  and  made  accessible  to  «very 
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person— energizing  thought,  progress,  and  social  interconrse,  and  exerting  their  influence 
in  harmonizing  and  elevating  manltind.  Other  business  resources  of  tlie  Publisher  pre- 
clade  the  necessity  of  his  depending  upon  this  enterprise  for  support.  Nor  will  he  accept 
of  any  pecuniary  profit  that  may  accrue  from  its  publication  ;  but  he  will  from  time  to 
time  so  increase  the  issue  or  size  of  the  paper,  or  reduce  its  price,  as  to  graduate  the  terms 
to  the  standard  of  its  actual  cost,  that  subscribers  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  their  money, 
aod  feel  a  personal  interest  in  its  wide  circulation." 

The  paper  will  be  published  every  Saturday,  at  $1  50  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
Orders  and  communications  to  be  addressed  to  Charles  Partridge,  No.  3  Cortlaudt-street» 
New- York. 

The  first  N.  J.  Society  in  this  city  has  tendered  to  Rev.  Mr.  De  Charms,  of  Philadel* 
phia,  an  invitation  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  three  months,  commencing  with  the  first  of 
May.  They  have  also  resolved,  at  a  recent  meeting,  to  withdraw  from  their  stated  con- 
nection with  the  General  Convention,  though  still  professing  their  willingness  to  co-op- 
erate with  that  body  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  important  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church. 

We  would  especially  direct  attention  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Saxton,  under  the  head  of  Cones- 
pondenee.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  very  important  and  useful  mission  is  likely  to  be  sus- 
pended, unless  efficient  aid  is  at  once  afforded  him.  Any  thing  entrusted  to  us  for  the  pur- 
pose shall  be  faithfully  applied.  His  present  address  we  are  unable  to  give,  though  we  pre- 
sume a  letter  directed  either  to  Cleveland  or  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  would  reach  him. 

We  learn  that  Rev.  Mr.  De  Charms,  of  Philadelphia,  proposes  to  revive  immediately  the 
"  Newchurchman,"  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  publish  an  "  Extra"  number,  one  portion  of  which, 
wc  understand,  will  be  devoted  to  a  defence  of  HomoBopathy,  against  its  New  Church  as- 
sailants. 

A  handsome  pamphlet  edition  of  Rich*s  **  Sketch  of  Swedenborg  and  his  Writings"  has 
jnst  been  published  by  Rev.  Jabez  Fox,  at  Detroit,  and  is  for  sale  by  John  Allen,  139  Nas- 
sau-street, New-York.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  Memoirs  of  our  author  for  general  cir- 
culation*   Price  12  1-2  cents. 

The  first  No.  of  Rev.  H.  Weller*s  new  publication,  "  The  Crisis,"  has  just  made  its  ap- 
pearance.   We  shall  probably  refer  to  it  hereafter. 

We  have  just  learned  that  Hindmarsh's  manuscript  History  of  the  New  Church,  refer- 
red to  In  the  note  on  page  220,  of  this  No.,  will  soon  be  published  in  England.  The  in- 
formation comes  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  of  Boston. 
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Thk  little  circle  of  N.  C.  Receivers  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  have  been  recently  called  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  Richabd  S.  Cornino,  Esq.,  who  died  March  17th,  aged  about  92 
years.  His  disease  was  consumption,  induced,  doubtless,  by  a  general  neuralgia  of  seve- 
ral years  stat  ding,  which  destroyed  his  health,  and  rendered  his  throat,  bronchia,  and 
lungs  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  by  colds.  For  sometime  before  his  death  his  peculiar 
neuralgic  sufferings  were  allayed,  but  his  lungs  had  become  too  much  affected  to  be  cured, 
and  he  gradually  sunk  under  a  faarrassing  cough  and  copious  expectoration. 

Mr.  Coming  officiated  for  several  years  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
maintained  a  high  standing,  but  not  approving  of  the  revival  measures  of  Messrs.  Finney, 
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Burchard  aad  Littlejohn,  he  came  into  collision  with  many  of  that  charch  who  weiede* 
termined  to  sustain  their  measures;  difficulties  ensued,  and  Mr.  Corning  finally  left  tbe 
Ministry  in  disgust  and  took  up  the  profession  of  the  law. 

It  may  readily  be  conceited  that  this  course  would  procure  for  him  many  bitter  enenin. 
It  did  so,  and  they  were  vindictive  and  implacable.  Added  to  this,  the  peculiarly  itritat* 
ing  character  of  the  nervous  sufferings  under  which  he  was  laboring  affected  him  unplei* 
santly,  and  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  at  all  times  he  bore  the  abuse  he  received  with 
that  patience  and  forbearance  that  might  have  been  desirable. 

Near  three  years  ago  the  works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  were  thrown  in  his  way,  and, 
aided  by  the  friendship  and  kindness  of  the  Receivers  in  this  city,  he  became  a  hearty 
and  intelligent  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  the 
meetings  of  our  little  circle  of  Receivers  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  go  out.  The  change 
wrought  in  him  was  wonderful.  He  became  a  self-governing  and  quiet  spirit.  The 
world  witnessed  the  change  and  spoke  of  it.  During  his  confinement  to  his  room  and 
under  all  his  sufferings,  he  was  an  example  of  quiet  resignation  and  trust  in  the  Difine 
goodness. 

Ill  view  of  his  former  state  of  mind  and  bodily  sufferings,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  that 
but  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  he  should  probably  before  that  time  have 
become  a  raving  maniac,  instead  of  now  enjoying  a  state  of  quiet,  peace,  and  confidence. 
To  his  friends  of  the  Old  Church  he  was  free  to  testify  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  taught  by  Swedenborg,  for  the  light  and  cousolatioQ  be 
then  enjoyed,  and  many  of  them  were  affected  to  tears.  In  short,  he  was  a  glorious  ex- 
ample of  the  regenerating  infiuence  which  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  are  calculated  to  exert 
upon  those  who  receive  them. 

Long  shall  I  remember  the  diffidence  of  feeling  and  conscious  unworthiness  he  manifested 
when  first  invited  to  attend  our  meetings  and  become  one  of  our  little  circle  of  Readers 
and  Receivers  ;  but  the  words  of  kindness  and  encouragement  which  were  spoken  to  binfi 
made  him  feel  that  there  were  sympathetic  hearts,  which  could  feel  for  him  and  appreciate 
him  properly.  He  became  and  continued,  a  loving  and  beloved  brother.  But  he  hasleftus 
in  the  flesh,  and  we  feel  his  loss  mo^ft  sensibly  ;  yet  we  know,  that  though  absent  in  body 
he  is  present  in  spirit,  and  operating  from  the  world  of  causes  he  can  do  much  more  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  cause  he  so  much  loved,  than  when  sensibly  with  us  in  the 
flesh. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  intimate  friend  gives  a  farther  insight  into  the 
interesting  traits  of  his  character  : — **  Previous  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Swedenborg,  his  mind  had  lost  its  hold  of  the  doctrines  he  once  so  ably  preached,  and  had 
wandered  in  cheerless  infidelity.  But  these  New  Doctrines  became  ai  an  anchor  to  his 
soul.  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  mind  so  extensively  read  in  all  old  theology.  His  library 
was  extensive  and  stored  with  many  rare  standard  works,  so  that  no  one  could  convert 
with  him  an  hour  without  feeling  delighted  and  instructed.  A  friend  who  was  with  him 
much  in  his  last  illness  writes  thus,  *  I  am  extremely  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  con- 
tinued to  derive  the  greatest  consolation  from  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the  N.  Church, 
even  to  the  last  moments  of  his  earthly  life.  I  was  accustomed  to  visit  him  often  during 
his  last  illness,  and  never  was  I  more  delighted  and  instructed  than  in  his  conversation. 
He  seemed  to  have  most  clear  and  definite  views  of  truth,  as  unfolded  in  the  writings* 
His  constant  companion  in  his  sick  chamber  was  Swedenborg's  work  H.  &  H.,  which  be 
told  me  he  had  read  through  several  times  with  an  increasing  interest.  Every  moment, 
when  he  was  able,  he  was  engaged  in  reading.*  A  few  hours  before  he  passed  into  the 
spiritual  world,  when  he  was  too  feeble  to  talk  much,  he  beckoned  to  me  to  come  near 
him,  and  he  took  my  band  and  pressed  it  with  all  his  power  and  said,  *  How  gratefoil 
feel  to  all  my  New  Church  friends.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  them  any  good  here:  but, 
if  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  for  them  in  the  other  world,  I  shall  do  it.  Give  my  love  to  all 
of  them  ;  tell  them  I  shall  not  forget  them.*  I  understand  there  is  a  rumor  abroad  that  he 
renounced  his  New  Church  views  before  he  died.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue,  audi 
feel  that  something  should  be  published  which  will  set  the  public  mind  right.  He  made 
a  codicil  to  his  will  constituting  a  New  Churchman  one  of  his  executors.  This  does  not 
look  like  his  losing  confidence  in  New  Church  truth. 

"  P.S. — He  has  left  a  large  estate  ;  one  portion  of  which  consists  in  a  farm  of  300  acres, 
just  on  the  southern  borders  of  Syracuse.  He  had  just  completed  a  most  beautiful  and 
substantial  dwelling,  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the  city,  and  had  only  moved  into  it 
some  two  months  before  his  decease.  The  amusement  the  building  of  this  house  furnish- 
ed him,  he  often  said,  tended  to  keep  him  alive.  It  had  engaged  his  attention  some  three 
years ;  but  it  seems  leaving  it  gave  him  little  or  no  pain.** 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 


ARTICLE    I. 


SERMON, 

BT  THE  LATB  REY.  SABitTEL  WORCESTER. 

**  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  he  measured  to  you  agaia.**— Luki  vl  38. 

It  is  well  known  that  those  who  are  industrious  and  faithful  in  do- 
ing good  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  generally  ei\joy  the 
favor  of  that  community,  so  that  they  receive  a  fair  return  for  all 
that  they  impart.  It  is  also  plain  that  those  who  do  evil  are  punish- 
ed, and  thus  receive  such  as  they  give  ;  and  that  those  who  are  indo- 
lent and  useless,  are  generally  reduced  to  poverty. 

Those  things  show  that  the  law,  With  what  measure  ye  mete^  it 
AaU  he  measured  to  you  again^  generally  holds  good  even  in  respect 
to  natural  things.  It  is  ^om  knowing  this  law,  that  men  labor  in 
their  several  occupations,  and  choose  and  pursue  their  various  courses 
of  conduct.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not  acknowledge  the  Divine 
Providence,  they  expect  that  what  they  do  will  produce  certain 
efiects,  and  place  them  in  certain  conditions ;  that  nature,  or  Provi- 
dence, or  something  else  will  render  to  them  according  to  their 
works ;  that,  with  what  measure  they  mete,  it  will  be  measured  to 
them  again. 

If  men  fully  acknowledged  the  Divine  Providence,  and  lived  in  it, 
all  natural  things  would  conform  to  this  law ;  but,  because  men  live 
in  opposition  to  the  Divine  Providence,  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
they  ao  not  receive  according  to  their  works.  Some  persons  do  much 
good,  or  much  evil,  without  receiving  a  due  reward  for  their  deeds. 
Bat  this  is  so  only  in  respect  to  the  natural  reward  ;  in  respect  to 
the  things  of  spiritual  life,  both  good  and  evil,  it  is  strictly  true  diat 
wiih  VEihat  measure  ye  mete^  it  shall  he  measured  to  you  again. 

VOL.  V.  n 
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In  order  to  explain  the  spiritual  operation  of  this  law,  we  most  ad- 
duce several  examples,  showing  that  he  who  does  good,  receives 
good  ;  and  that  he  who  does  evil,  receives  evil. 

You  have  doubtless  noticed  that  where  you  have  sincerely  endeav- 
ortd  to  do  good  to  any  person,  you  love  tnat  person  better  than  be- 
fore, and  have  more  desire  to  do  him  good.    This  is  so^  whether  yoQ 
had  any  love  of  doing  him  good  before  you  did  it,  or  compelled  you^ 
self  to  do  it  against  your  own  will,  because  you  saw  that  the  troths 
of  the  Word  required  you  to  do  him  good.      If  you  had  some  love  of 
doing  him  good,  and  acted  from  that  love,  your  bringing  it  into  act 
increased  it.     By  that  act  you  removed  your  selfish  loves  more  than 
they  had  been  removed,  and  then  more  love  of  good  flowed  in  from 
the  Lord.    Thus  your  charity  was  increased.    There  was  measured 
back  to  you  as  much  spiritual  good  as  you  endeavored  to   impart 
Doing  good  to  your  neighbor  did  you  good  ;  you  were  benefited  quite 
as  much  as  he  was.     And  if  you  did  not  do  him  good  from  real  love 
of  doing  him  good,  but  only  in   obedience  to  the  Lord's  command- 
ments, still,  you  denied  self  in  doing  him  good,  and  you  exalted  in 
your  mind  the   Divine  truths,  which  are  the  mediums  of  all  good. 
You  removed  your  selfish  loves  by  doing  the  truth ;  and  then  the 
good  or  love  within  that  truth  flowed  in,  and  was  appropriated  ;  and 
then  you  felt  that  by  doing  good  you  had  acquireil  some  love  of 
good. 

We  can  all  see  that  the  same  holds  true  in  respect  to  our  eflTorts  to 
do  good  to  the  society  to  which  we  belong.  None  of  us  could  have 
had  any  strong  love  for  the  society,  before  we  began  to  do  it  good,  or 
to  honor  it  as  a  mother.  And  how  plain  it  is  that  the  society  has 
been  to  each  of  us  a  spiritual  mother — a  medium  of  spiritual  life- 
just  in  proportion  as  we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  the  good  of  the 
society.  If,  in  any  particulars,  we  have  faithfully  performed  our 
duties  as  members  of  the  society,  it  has  been  obvious  to  ourselves 
and  others  that  we  received  nourishment,  and  health,  and  happiness 
in  proportion  to  the  honor  which  we  thus  rendered  to  her ;  and  when 
we  have  been  negligent  of  these  duties,  or  have  been  self-willed,  and 
disposed  to  live  independently  of  the  society,  our  spiritual  life  and 
happiness  have  visibly  declined. 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  civil  community  of  which  we 
are  members.  When  we  perform  the  duties  of  good  citizens,  we  en- 
joy the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  the  numerous  blessings  of  civil  or- 
der ;  but  when  we  violate  the  laws,  and  act  against  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  we  soon  find  that  retributive  justice  overtakes  us, 
and  renders  to  us  according  to  our  works.  But,  as  this  is  within  the 
sphere  of  natural  life,  the  operation  of  this  law  is  not  so  uniform  and 
perfect,  as  in  respect  to  our  conduct  in  the  religious  society  to  which 
we  belong. 

But  in  respect  to  the  eflfects  of  doing  evil,  we  must  give  more  fall 
explanations. 

We  showed  that  when  we  do  good  to  any  person,  cither  from  love 
to  him,  or  in  obedience  to  the  truths  of  the  Word,  we  receive  good, 
or  the  love  of  good,  and  thence  happiness.    It  is  equally  true  that  we 
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Bceive  evil,  or  the  love  of  evil,  and  thence  misery,  by  doing  evil  to 
toy  person,  or  any  society.  Something  of  the  evil  that  we  do,  exists 
D  our  own  minds  when  we  begin  to  do  it.  Bat,  with  every  word 
md  action  by  which  we  express  the  evil,  more  of  it  flows  in  to  oar 
ninds,  and  is  appropriated.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  persons  begin- 
ling  an  unfriendly  conversation,  and  they  were  not  very  nnlcind, 
ind  were  somewhat  careful  in  their  first  expressions  to  avoid  injur- 
n^  each  other's  feelings ;  but  when  they  had  said  one  hard  thing, 
hey  could  say  others  more  easily,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  nothing 
mt  hatred  was  in  their  speech,  and  that  this  hatred  increased  with 
jvcry  expression  of  it.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  other  modes  of 
igbting,  and  noticed  that  each  blow  prepared  for  a  more  angry  blow. 
There  was  a  great  increase  of  the  evil  feeling,  resulting  from  each 
expression  of  it.  And  this  is  a  proof  that  the  evil  which  any  one 
loes,  or  seeks  to  do  to  another,  is  actually  done  to  himself.  While  he 
B  seeking  to  do  any  injury  to  another,  he  is  spiritually  doing  it,  and 
;he  evil  spirits  attendant  upon  him  are  doing  it,  to  his  own  soul.  '*He 
that  taketh  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  He  diggeth  a  pit, 
And  holloweth  it  out,  and  he  fallcth  into  the  hole  that  he  hath  made. 
His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head,  and  upon  his  own 
crown  shall  his  violence  descend.  The  nations  are  sunk  in  the  pit 
which  they  made ;  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is  their  own  foot  taken." 

All  this  is  true,  not  only  in  the  cases  in  which  we  seek  to  do  harm  to 
3thers,  but  in  the  cases  in  which  we  seek  to  lead  them  to  do  any  evil. 
We  cannot  desire  another  to  do  any  evil  thing,  without  internally  do- 
ing it  ourselves;  and  after  death,  when  all  things  in  the  books  of  our 
lives  are  laid  open,  and  we  are  judged  out  of  the  things  written  there- 
in»  the  evil  things  which  we  had  endeavored  to  induce  others  to  do, 
all  appear  as  really  done  by  ourselves.  If  we  have  rejoiced  because 
an  enemy  fell  into  any  sin,  and  was  exposed  to  shame  and  punish- 
ment, it  is  recorded  that  we  fell  into  that  sin ;  and  the  shame  and 
punishment  followed. 

When  we  say  that  both  the  evil  acts  which  man  has  done,  and 
those  which  he  has  been  willing  that  others  should  perform,  will  be 
found  recorded  against  him,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  Lord  keeps  a 
book  of  debt  and  credit  with  man,  in  which  such  things  are  charged 
to  him.  The  meaning  is  that  man  writes  these  things  in  the  book  of 
his  own  mind,  which  is  his  own  life,  so  that  they  become  a  part  of 
himself.  To  write  or  record  any  thing  means,  in  the  spiritual  sense, 
to  do  or  to  live  it ;  because,  by  doing  or  living  any  thing,  it  is  inscrib- 
ed and  fixed  within  the  mind,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  man's  future 
quality  and  life. 

If  any  one  committed  murder  a  week  ago,  you  say  that  he  is  a 
murderer ;  you  do  not  say  that  he  was  a  murderer  last  week.  You 
suppose  that  the  sin  is  still  in  him,  and  that  his  present  quality  is  that 
Df  a  murderer.  And  you  continue  to  regard  men  as  guilty  of  all  the 
sins  they  have  committed,  until  you  have  good  evidence  that  they 
have  repented  of  them ;  have  put  away  the  evil  loves  from  which 
those  sins  proceeded,  and  have  acquired  opposite  loves. 

And  this  shows  it  to  be  according  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, that,  when  a  man  does  any  thing,  he  writer  \l  va  \v\\ti%  fi^^t^^- 
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ters  in  his  mind^  so  that  his  mind  is  really  composed  of  the  tUngi 
which  he  has  done.  And  these  things  remain  after  death  ;  and  th^ 
are  the  very  things  which  determine  his  quality,  and  make  up  hii 
life.    Not  the  smallest  particular  of  them  is  lost. 

To  open  all  these  things  and  bring  them  to  light,  is  to  open  the 
book  of  man's  life  ;  and  because  every  one  will  be  judged  according 
to  those  things  which  he  has  stored  up  and  made  a  part  of  his  life^ 
therefore  it  is  said  that  he  will  be  judged  according  to  his  worics. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  all  this,  with  what  measure  we  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  us  again.  If  we  live  a  life  of  charity  towards 
others,  constantly  striving  to  do  them  good,  and  shunning  all  evil,  we 
store  up  all  the  good  that  we  do  ;  it  is  all  written  in  the  books  of  onr 
lives.  And  after  death,  when  the  books  are  opened,  every  form  and 
degree  of  charity  that  we  have  exercised  in  this  world  will  be  devel- 
oped,  and  become  a  living  principle.  Our  grosser  affections  and 
worldly  thoughts,  which  had  covered  and  hidden  our  purer  affections, 
will  then  be  removed  ;  and  our  charity,  if  it  was  our  internal  prinoi* 
pie,  will  flow  forth  with  a  sweetness  and  fullness  unknown  in  this 
world.  All  that  we  have  endeavored  to  mete  out  to  others,  will  then 
be  measured  to  us. 

And  this  measuring  to  us  again  will  consist  not  only  in  bringing 
into  full  life  all  the  charity  that  we  had  ever  exercised  towards  others ; 
but  it  will  consist  also  in  bringing  us  into  such  society  as  will  exer- 
cise towards  us  as  much  charity  as  we  exercise  towards  them.  In 
this  world  we  cannot  always  And  society  that  will  do  all  their  duties 
to  us,  even  if  we  are  faithful  in  our  duties  to  them.  But  we  can  go 
on  doing  good,  or  endeavoring  to  do  good,  to  all  classes  of  men, 
whether  they  return  us  evil  or  good  ;  and  when  we  come  into  the 
other  world,  we  shall  be  consociated  with  those  who  can  and  will  do 
as  much  for  our  good,  as  we  are  willing  to  do  for  theirs.  Thus  the 
full  measure  which  we  have  meted  to  others,  will  Anally  be  measured 
to  us  again. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that,  if  we  live  in  self-love  and  love 
of  the  world,  our  condition  after  death  will  be  opposite  to  what  has 
been  now  described.  AH  our  selfish  and  worldly  acts  make  impres- 
sions which  remain  ;  they  are  all  written  in  the  book  of  our  lives ; 
and  they  will  be  developed  with  their  inmost  meaning  after  death. 
It  will  then  appear  that  they  were  very  different  from  what  they  had 
pretended  and  appeared  to  be.  Many  selfish  and  worldly  acts  as- 
sume the  garb  of  decency  and  charity.  Many  of  them  conform  to  the 
rules  of  social  order,  and  even  claim  to  be  done  from  religious  prin- 
ciples. But  when  the  books  of  our  lives  are  opened,  what  we  thought, 
felt,  and  intended,  will  appear,  and  not  simply  what  we  said  and  did. 
Opening  our  books  will  be  the  searching  of  our  hearts,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  the  internal  quality  of  our  words  and  works. 

In  the  natural  world  men  do  many  useful  things  to  their  neighbors 
for  the  sake  of  gain  and  reputation  ;  but  in  the  other  world  it  will 
appear  that  such  acts  as  are  externally  good,  but  internally  evil,  are 
not  proper  expressions  of  one's  thoughts  and  affections ;  they  are 
hypocritical.    And,  for  this  reason,  they  are  not  allowed.      Men  are 
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there  compelled  to  show  what  they  are ;  and  many  who  had  led  moral 
lives,  are  wholly  devoted  in  the  other  world  to  the  most  gross  and 
ikbominable  forms  of  wickedness. 

And  what  they  receive  in  return  is  of  the  same  quality.  While 
they  lived  in  this  world  of  false  appearances,  what  they  did  to  others 
and  what  others  did  to  them,  was  often  friendly  and  charitable  in  its 
external  form.  But  when  the  hypocrisy  is  removed  they  openly  do 
evil  to  others,  and  others  openly  do  evil  to  them.  And  the  natural 
delights  which  they  caused  to  others,  and  which  they  received  in  their 
intercourse  with  others,  are  all  turned  into  things  as  opposite  to  these, 
as  these  were  opposite  to  the  internal  afiections  of  those  who  revelled 
in  them. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  condition  in  the 
other  world  of  those  who  have  lived  merely  selfish  and  worldly  lives, 
but  have  preserved  the  character  of  orderly  and  useful  men  on  the 
earth.  They  conceal  their  principles  under  appearances  of  charity  ; 
and  they  do  this  so  perfectly  that  they  deceive  not  only  others,  but 
themselves,  in  respect  to  their  real  characters.  Many  of  this  class 
go  into  the  other  world  in  full  confidence  of  being  admitted  into  hea- 
ven ;  and  they  are  greatly  astonished  and  disappointed,  when  they 
find  that  they  have  no  genuine  love  of  heavenly  life,  and  hence  no 
ability  to  live  it  and  enjoy  it.  They  say,  "  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not 
prophesied  in  thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works."  But  the  Lord  says,  "  I  never  knew  you — depart  from  me  ye 
that  work  iniquity."  Their  works  are  internally  evil,  because  they 
are  not  done  from  love  of  the  neighbor,  nor  from  obedience  to  Divine 
truths,  but  from  selfish  and  worldly  loves. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  explore  their  own  minds  acquire 
some  ability  to  judge  of  the  common  difierence  between  the  real  and 
the  assumed  characters  of  the  men  of  this  age.  They  see  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  they  sometimes  in- 
dulge, and  the  words  and  actions  which  they  show  before  others* 
They  notice  a  tendency  in  themselves  to  do  many  things  which  they 
are  unwilling  to  have  known.  And  they  see  that  they  have  some 
intentions  and  ends  in  a  great  part  of  their  words  and  works,  which 
they  endeavor  to  conceal  even  from  their  most  virtuous  friends.  There 
are  very  few  who  are  not  conscious  that  they  are  not  Israelites  in- 
deed, in  whom  is  no  guile.  There  are  very  few  who  would  not  dread 
a  full  manifestation  of  all  that  they  keep  concealed. 

Those  who  have  explored  themselves,  and  learned  their  own  habits 
of  concealment,  can  form  some  idea  of  the  difierence  between  their 
apparent  and  their  real  characters  ;  and  they  acquire  some  ability  to 
detect  the  insincerity  of  others. 

Now,  if  we  consider  that  our  works  are  to  be  estimated  according  to 
their  internal  quality,  it  will  be  obvious  that  we  shall  appear  after 
death  very  difierently  from  what  we  appear  before  the  world ;  and 
that  when  the  internal  quality  of  what  we  have  rendered  to  others 
is  disclosed,  what  we  shall  receive  in  return  will  disappoint  us  in 
proportion  as  we  have  been  deceived  by  our  own  hypocrisy. 

Let  us  then  take  heed  in  respect  to  the  measure  that  we  mete  to 
others.    Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  external  peri!Qtai^Tk.^A  ^1l 
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oar  duties  to  them,  bat  daily  examine  ourselves,  and  put  awayftom 
oar  thoughts  and  affections  whatever  we  see  that  we  ought  not  to  ei* 
press  openly.  Let  us  cultivate  the  habits  of  keeping  onr  minds  open 
upwards,  that  we  may  see  the  quality  of  our  lives  in  the  light  of  sea- 
ven ;  that  we  may  see  how  our  words  and  works  appear  to  the  Lord 
and  the  angels,  and  thus  the  form  and  quality  of  them  asthevara 
stored  up  within  our  minds.  And  let  us  put  awav  the  whole  habit  of 
trying  to  make  our  conduct  appear  better  than  it  is-«knowing  that 
there  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed,  nor  hidden  that 
shall  not  be  made  known  ;  and  knowing  that  with  what  measure  we 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again. 


ARTICLE   II. 

THE  THREE  DEGREES  OF  THE  DIVINE  WORD. 

The  science  of  degrees  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  Divine  Word 
and  reveals  to  us  the  most  vast  and  wonderful  truths,  in  the  most  ex* 
act  and  beautiful  order.  As  yet,  we  have  but  partial  glimpses  of  this 
order;  but,  in  the  bright  day  that  has  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  Church, 
an  ever-growing  light  will  brighten  the  inner  glories  of  the  Word,  and 
gradually  this  beautiful  order  will  descend  into  the  human  mind,  and 
illustrate  it  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  we  read  the  Word,  the  perceptive 
faculties  will  at  once  distinguish  the  three  simultaneous  and  8ucce»> 
sive  degrees  of  the  Word,  as  readily  as  in  the  natural  world  our  senses 
distinguish  earth,  water  and  air. 

In  reading  the  Word,  we  should  constantly  keep  in  our  conscious- 
ness, even  where  perception  fails  us,  that  there  is  first  a  celestial  de- 
gree, which  is  the  life  of  God ;  second,  a  spiritual  degree,  which  nar- 
rates the  work  of  this  Divine  Life  in  the  individual  spirit  of  man  ; 
third,  a  natural  degree,  which  portrays  this  Divine  Life  as  developed 
in  the  Church.  These  three  are  one,  as  end,  cause,  and  effect.  We 
cannot  divide  them,  hut  may  distinguish  them,  even  as  we  would  dis- 
tinguish substance,  filament,  and  nerve.  The  substance  is  the  all  and 
in  all ;  the  filament  is  the  form  of  the  parts  of  the  substance ;  and 
the  nerve  is  the  complex  of  the  parts  which  developes  the  use  of  the 
substance. 

The  Divine  Word  is  the  thought  of  God  proceeding  from  his  Infi- 
nite love  ;  and  as  no  effect  can  possibly  exist  in  the  external  uni- 
verse, unless  it  is  preceded  by  this  love  and  this  wisdom,  any  more 
than  a  nerve  could  exist  without  its  substance  and  filaments,  it  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  laws  of  order  that  the  Divine  Word  should 
be  written  before  the  Lord  could  manifest  Himself  visibly  upon  the 
earth.  In  man,  the  finite  image  of  God,  wo  see  the  working  of  this 
same  law  of  order.  There  is  first  a  perception  born  of  his  love,  of 
some  act  or  work,  that  it  is  beautiful  and  good.  This  substance  of 
love  or  desire  begins  to  mould  itself  into  the  distinct  form  of  a 
thought ;  and  when  the  image  is  developed  into  a  conscious  existence 
in  the  spirit  of  man,  then  materials  from  the  visible  world  are  col- 
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lecled  together  and  moulded  upon  the  though^  of  the  mind.  Through 
these  materials  the  man  himself  is  revealed  to  us;  without  them,  he 
is  to  us  a  disembodied  spirit  who  cannot  reach  our  consciousness. 

Through  the  finite  we  ascend  to  a  perception  of  the  Infinite.  When 
the  Divine,  from  the  fullness  of  His  love,  created  man  in  His  own 
image,  the  ihouglU  of  the  whole  beautiful  creation  was  first  in  His 
mind;  and  when,  from  the  efflux  of  His  own  Infinite  existence.  He 
developed  His  thought,  how  wondrously  beautiful  was  that  work  of 
the  Divine  our  imagination  cannot  now  conceive.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble for  us,  in  our  fallen  state,  to  realize  the  purity  of  the  beings  first 
created  by  God,  or  the  vernal  beauty  and  peace  of  the  new  bom 
earth  that  was  made  a  fitting  home  for  those  whom  the  God  of  the 
universe  loved.  With  what  an  overflowing  wealth  of  art  and  natu- 
ral beauty  must  these  living  thoughts  of  a  God  have  been  surround- 
ed ?  If  the  artist  now  delights  in  beautiful  surroundings  for  that 
which  is  created  from  his  love  and  wisdom,  how  much  more  must  the 
Infinite  Creator  have  delighted  in  beautiful  adornments?  But  His 
works  were  not  dead  forms — lifeless  images.  He  had  breathed  into 
them  the  breath  of  His  own  pure  life.  When  His  divine  soul  gushed 
forth  in  love  to  these  beloved  and  beautiful  images  of  His  thought, 
He  could  trace  upon  their  pure  souls  answering  smiles  of  love.  When 
He,  in  an  infinite  satisfaction,  pronounced  them  ''good,"  a  responsive 
echo  went  back  to  Him  from  grateful  loving  hearts,  ''from  Thee,  most 
holy  and  divine  One,  is  our  goodness.''  Thus  God  saw  Himself  in  the 
beautiful  forms  He  had  created,  and  his  joy  must  have  been  infinite. 
But  a  shadow  came  over  the  elysium  of  earth;  a  cold,  dark  cloud  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  glorious  sun  of  the  Divine  love.  The 
Mighty  God,  in  his  realms  of  infinite  light,  saw  the  warm,  glowing 
forms  of  life  and  beauty,  whose  innocent  loves  had  been  a  delight  to 
His  existence,  growing  cold  and  deformed  under  the  dark  cloud  with 
which  they  had  veiled  themselves  from  Him  that  they  might  please 
themselves  with  self-possessed  powers.  God,  in  the  fullness  of  His 
love,  had  given  to  them  as  much  of  His  divine  life  as  they  could  pos- 
sibly receive.  Because  He  delighted  to  be  loved.  He  had  endowed 
them  with  all  powers  and  capacities  with  which  they  might  respond 
to,  and  sympathize  with,  the  faculties  of  His  own  infinite  being.  Like 
a  loving  bridee:room,  who  would  pour  forth  all  the  glowing  thoughts 
of  his  mind,  the  beautiful  imaginings  of  his  fancy,  the  tenderest  senti- 
ments of  his  soul,  to  the  timid  and  graceful  bride  whom  he  has  chosen 
to  respond  to  his  heart's  love,  that  he  might  win  to  him  her  every 
thought  and  feeling,  thus  did  the  Divine  who  had  created  for  Himself 
a  bride  upon  earth. 

But,  alas !  the  woman  turned  from  her  first  love ;  all  the  gifts  of 
wisdom  and  love  were  arrayed  against  the  giver.  She  grew  arrogant 
in  her  Divinely  bestowed  powers,  claimed  them  as  her  own ;  and 
with  all  her  rich  gifts,  she  turned  from  Him  who  had  bestowed  them 
with  the  indifierence  of  a  lofty  self-elated  pride. 

But  the  love  of  God  was  infinite.  With  a  yearning  pity  He  looked 
down  from  the  "  throne  of  His  glory  and  the  habitation  of  His  holi- 
ness" upon  these  beings  who  had  so  perverted  His  beautiful  gifts.  A 
divine  thought  was  born  in  His  mind,  that  He  Himself  would  doiiQttvd 
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to  the  strife-torn  and  hideously  marred  earth,  that  He  might  win  back 
His  beautiful  creation  to  its  first  love ;  bu^  with  an  infinite  merej, 
He  delayed  His  coming.  He  left  the  human  mind  to  mn  its  own 
wide  circle  of  sin  and  folly,  to  debase  its  every  faculty,  to  groan  un- 
der the  weary  bondage  of  its  own  degradation,  until  its  own  finite 
reason  might  see  that  it  was  not  fit  for  self-government.  Cvod  did  not 
wish  to  retain  the  mind  in  bondage  to  Him.  He  wished  to  grive  it  an 
absolute  freedom  of  will,  that  it  might  choose  which  it  would  serve, 
self  or  God.  But  He,  in  His  infinite  power,  overruled  its  wild  wan- 
derings, and  mercifully  held  it  in  a  state  that  it  might  at  any  and  all 
times  return  to  its  allegiance  to  Him.  Hence,  when  wilful  man 
closed  his  eyes  against  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and 
worshiped  himself  rather  than  God,  this  tltoughl  of  Gfod,  which  was 
born  of  His  love,  was  made  visible  upon  the  sad  earth.  A  wokd  was 
written,  and  in  it  was  all  the  infinite  love  and  wisdom  of  (Sod  portray- 
ed, that  man  might  not  be  without  a  witness  upon  earth  that,  although 
God  hated  sin.  He  was  ever  willing  to  forgive  and  save,  to  purify  and 
redeem. 

He  Himself,  from  the  beginning,  saw  how  He  must  rereal  the 
image  of  His  Divine  purity  to  them  ;  and  in  His  Word  was '  written 
the  form  of  His  pure  love.  The  man  Adam  represents  this  thought 
of  God— of  Himself,  and  it  also  shows  the  state  of  the  innocence  of 
Ignorance  in  which  He  creates  every  finite  mind,  and  it  also  repre- 
sents that  first  Church  which  as  yet  had  never  known  sin,  but  was 
like  a  heaven  upon  the  then  charming  earth  ;  and  the  six  days  reveal 
to  us  what  infinite  things  are  in  the  Divine  mind,  which  go  to  make 
up  his  perfect  man,  and  how  He  bestows  of  all  these  His  possessions 
and  powers,  from  the  most  external  to  the  most  internal,  upon  the 
human  mind ;  for  He  desires  to  flow  into  it  with  everything  that 
He  has.  And  the  six  days  also  show  with  what  a  boundless  profu- 
sion of  gifts  and  blessings  He  adorned  the  earth  of  His  Church. 

But  the  Infinite,  with  an  internal  consciousness  of  an  unstained 
purity,  looked  through  that  human  finite  understanding  which  He  in- 
tended to  assume,  that  lie  might  reveal  Himself  once  nK>re  to  the 
knowledge  and  perception  of  His  fallen  creation.  It  was  this  spirit- 
ual human  mind,  with  which  He  was  to  clothe  His  divine  purity, 
that  He  has  portrayed  in  His  Divine  Word,  with  all  its  infinite  varia- 
tions of  state,  all  its  ignorances  and  vices  in  its  gradually  descending 
perversion,  until  the  coating  became  so  thick,  that  the  consciousness 
of  the  inmost  pure  life  of  God  was  almost  wholly  deadened  by  the 
boundless  floods  of  evils  and  falses  that  overwhelmed  the  spiritual 
human  understanding  which  He  was  to  assume,  and  which  He  eould 
only  bold  in  life  by  His  own  indwelling  power,  which  life  would  ma^ 
nifest  itself,  after  this  great  flood  of  falsities  and  evils,  as  the  Church 
of  Noah.  Thus  is  a  spiritual  consciousness  born  into  that  human 
understanding  which  was  assumed  by  the  Lord  ;  and  thus,  too,  is 
portrayed  the  gradual  perversion  of  the  innocency  of  ignorance  in  the 
human  mind  ;  and  in  that,  also,  is  an  ark  that  rises  above  the  floods 
of  evil,  and  rests  upon  a  lonely  mountain  top,  and  preserves  in  the 
most  sinful  man  a  spiritual  consciousness,  though  he  may  open  it* 
to  let  out  wild  beasts,  the  forms  of  evil  thoughts  and  feelings. 
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nd  thoB,  too,  was  the  Charoh  portrayed  that  had  turned  itself  from 
ly  shut  up  its  heart  against  God,  and  delighted  only  to  reason  about 
L  The  Church  had  descended  to  a  lower  consciousness  when, 
I  a  pure  love,  it  had  sank  into  all  sin  and  uncleanness,  through 
hly  strifes  and  ambitions ;  and  then,  rousing  itself  from  its  over- 
timing evils,  it  formed  itself  with  but  one  living  family  of  pure 
ciples — a  spiritual  consciousness  that  there  was  a  God. 
bus  it  was  that  the  all-seeing  God  foresaw  the  human  understand- 
that  He  was  to  assume,  how  sensual  and  vile  it  was  to  become, 
how  His  innate  purity  would  revolt  against  it.  But  then,  too, 
saw  how  He  would  begin  its  regeneration  ;  of  how,  in  its  vilest 
t  external  sensualism,  a  Divine  principle  of  life,  a  celestial  love, 
id,  from  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans,"  begin  to  manifest  itself.  In  an 
temal  worship  full  of  falses,"  He  could  see  in  the  child  Jesus  the 
itiful  innocence  of  celestial  love,  and  this  love  was  portrayed  in 
joumeyings  of  Abraham.  Its  first  lonely  wanderings  into  that 
ige  consciousness  of  an  interior  life  in  the  midst  of  Heathen  oon- 
leties  of  falses  and  evils,  its  heaven«born  hope,  its  trust  that  it 
Id  become  as  the  ''stars  of  Heaven  and  the  sands  of  the  sea 

bis  Divine  consciousness  of  the  Infinite,  bom  into  the  external, 
beautifully  it  grows  and  developes  itself  to  us  I  How  the 
tual  and  natural  mind  are  formed  from  it,  and  how  the  bon- 
I  of  the  cold,  hard,  scientific  mind,  begins  to  weigh  and  press  upon 
consciousness  of  love,  and  faith,  and  natural  life  of  God.  ''But 
of  Egypt  He  calls  His  son,"  and  then  all  those  weary  wars  of 
Deration  follow  before  the  Lord  gained  full  possession  of  the  finite 
tual  mind  He  had  assumed.  What  innumerable  and  endless 
siples  of  evil  He  expelled  from  it ;  all,  all  was  foreseen  before  He 
3  into  the  world,  and  fully  developed  in  His  thought  before  He 
dit. 

It  through  this  great  work  alone  could  the  lost  humanity  He  had 
ted  be  restored  :  for  the  whole  plan  of  regeneration  and  redemp- 
portrayed  for  the  Lord,  must  be  gone  through  with  by  msin.  When 
.  infancy  and  childhood  he  has  passed  to  his  sensual  manhood,  in 
nidst  of  the  falses  of  his  external  worship,  there  is  also  in  him  a 
le  principle  of  celestial  love.  An  Abraham  goes  down  into  the 
H  of  his  mind  to  become  there  a  *'  great  people  ;"  and  when  it 
resses  to  his  natural  principles,  then  the  complex  of  the  faculties 
is  mind  are  brought  into  an  Egyptian  slavery  to  the  external. 
ti  this  state  he  can  only  be  led  forth  by  a  Moses,  a  principle  of 
ne  truth.  How  weary  are  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of 
kham,  every  child  of  the  Church  can  testify  ;  and  the  Church  her- 
finds  her  natural  principle  oftentimes  serving  a  cruel  bondage  to 
owest  external ;  all  her  pure  principles  are  vexed  and  tried  by  her 
r  imperfect  conditions. 

It,  like  her  Divine  Prototype,  she  must  go  on,  led  forth  by  the  es- 
al  Divine  truth,  then  by  a  Joshua,  ''a  truth  combating,"  until 
Utains  a  heavenly  Canaan,  even  as  He  attained  to  the  full  pos- 
on  of  His  human  spiritual  understanding.    After  having  driven 
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out  the  falses  and  evils,  then  judges  and  priests,  ^  truths  and  goods," 
ruled  in  Israel,  until  an  apparent  truth,  representing  Divine  troth, 
ruled  in  His  human  understanding.   Saul  reigns  King  of  Israel,  for  the 

Sure  humanity  seems  to  be  King  in  the  land  now  so  fully  possessed 
lUt  a  Jonathan,  the  truth  of  doctrine,  allies  himself  to  David,  the 
essential  Divine  humanity,  which  is  to  succeed  and  totally  set  ande 
the  mere  human.     And  this  Divine  humanity  destroys  Goliath,  the 
giant  of  human  self-intelligence,  and  wars  upon  the  Philistines,  or  mere 
wisdom  separate  from  love,  and  weds  itself  to  Bathsheba,  the  princi- 
ple of  natural  good.     The  external  natural  is  now  united  to  the  Di- 
vine humanity,  that  was  about  to  appear,  and  Solomon  is  born  I  The 
humanity  of  God  is  perfected  upon  the  earth.     His  temple  is  built; 
the  nations  out  of  the  church,  Hiram,  bring  to  it  offerings  of  cedar  and 
fir ;  hence  its  eiternal  is  built  of  the  principle  of  natural  good,  and 
a  spiritual  rationality ;  and  for  these  Solomon  gives  wine  and  oil  to 
Hiram.     Behold  the  influx  of  the  inmost  Divine  humanity  into  the 
most  external.     The  glory  of  God  and  His  Divine  is  made  manifest 
to  the  world.     He  walks  the  earth  in  the  fullest  human  spiritual  con- 
sciousness that  He  is  the  God  of  the  universe. 

But  from  this  vast  consciousness  of  His  divinity  in  his  spiritual  hu- 
man understanding,  which  it  has  made  one  with  itself,  it  looks  forth 
upon  a  natural  human  which  is  to  be  conquered,  and  with  all  its  di- 
vided and  torn  principles  of  love  and  wisdom  to  undergo  fierce  com- 
motions and  the  most  bitter  desolations.  All  these  agonies  of  combat 
between  an  infinitely  pure  Divine  cased  in  a  perverted,  degraded, 
finite  humanity,  are  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  Divine  Word,  until  t 
glorified  God  has  overcome  every  principle  of  falsity,  even  to  the  mort 
external  degree  of  the  finite  human,  and  made  it  a  Divine  natural 
body,  through,  which  He  can  for  ever  reveal  Himself  to  the  love  of 
man,  and  the  love  of  the  universal  Church,  and  thus  remould  them 
into  images  of  Himself  that  He  may  bless  them  with  even  still  richer 
blessings  than  He  did  when  they  were  in  the  innocence  of  ignorance. 
Then  the  Church  was  in  a  pure  infancy ;  now,  it  has  learned  the  bless- 
edness of  wisdom,  as  contrasted  with  the  vilest  folly.  Afker  sin,  it 
loathes  it  and  detests  it,  and  having  drained  sensualism  to  its  bitter 
dregs,  it  turns  with  a  yearning  an^^uish  of  spirit  to  the  all  gloriooa 
and  beautiful  Creator:  He,  with  outstretched  arms  of  love,  receives 
the  wanderer  back  to  His  bosom,  and  adorns  her  anew  with  garments 
of  beauty,  and  again  pours  forth  to  her  His  divine  intelligence,  His 
wondrous  words  of  love.  And  she,  having  found  the  dark  places  of 
earth  a  weary  habitation,  returns  to  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  with  a 
full  consciousness  that  He  alone  of  all  humanity  is  good,  and  he  alone 
is  beautiful.  And  when  the  Church  comes  into  the  clear  perception 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  God,  as  manifested  in  His  Divine  Word 
— when  she  beholds  with  what  a  love  He  has  loved  her,  and  from 
what  mighty  falsities  and  evils  He  has  redeemed  her,  then,  indeed, 
will  the  marriage  union  be  perfect,  and  God,  and  man,  and  the  Church, 
will  be  one.  For  a  perception  of  God's  love  awakens  love  in  man,and  a 
perception  of  His  wisdom  becomes  truth  to  man,  and  love  and  truth 
united  in  each  form  that  perfect  Church  which  shines  even  in  its  ex« 
ternal  with  the  glory  of  God.  ^ 
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ARTICLE  III. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  REV.  MR.  MASON'S  LETTER. 

The  ibUowing  oommunication  comes  to  us  as  a  postscript  to  the  articles  of  N.  F.  C.  on 
fiiA  New  Church  Ministry,  &c.>  in  reply  to  "  Delta.'*  We  talce  the  liberty  to  insert  it  as 
an  independent  article. 

I  DOUBT  if  any  one  appreciates  more  highly  than  the  present  writer, 
the  services  which  the  author  of  ^  Job  Abbott"  has,  in  that  and  other 
prodactions  of  his  pen,  rendered  to  oar  common  caase.  Willingly 
would  I  sit  at  the  feet  of  such  a  Gamaliel,  and  learn,  so  long  as  that 
were  consistent  with  a  higher  duty.  But  when  a  member,  a  minister 
of  the  New  Church,  publicly  avows  principles,  some  of  which  fall 
far  short  of,  others  are  in  seeming  conflict  with,  those  declared  by 
Swedenborg,  on  the  same  subject ;  when,  moreover,  statements  are 
haxarded  which  appear  to  contradict  historic  fact,  as  established  by 
record,  with  all  our  cherished  respect  for  the  author,  the  man,  and 
his  sacred  function,  no  other  alternative  is  left  us,  than  to  subject 
them  to  a  rigid  review.  Such  statements  and  principles,  we  con- 
ceive, are  advanced  in  the  letter  of  Rev.  Wm.  Mason,  which  appeared 
in  your  last  No. 

The  New  Zion  Church,  like  other  denominations  of  Christians,  has 
a  separate  clergy  for  teaching  its  doctrines  and  administering  its  sac- 
raments. But  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  of  this  minis- 
try, and  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  class, 
are  not  as  well  known  to  all  her  members  as  they  should  be.  Hap- 
py will  it  be  for  our  brethren  if  the  attack  of  **  Delta,''  and  this  feeble 
defence  of  Mr.  M.  shall  induce  them  to  examine  the  matter  for  them- 
selves. Their  first  exclamation,  in  the  event  of  such  inquiry,  would 
probably  be,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends !" 

We  might  have  divined,  a  priori,  the  interpretation  which  would 
be  put  on  these  early  proceedings,  and  their  results,  by  one  who  holds 
Mr,  M.'s  opinions  on  the  general  subject  of  church  order.  And  these 
opinions,  to  some  on  this  side  of  the  water,  have  been  no  secret  for  a 
long  time  past-.  We  can  well  imagine  the  ground  on  which  he  would 
have  united  with  the  "  sixteen  honesty  religiously  disposed  followers 
of  Swedenborg,  who  assembled  on  occasion  of  resorting  to  the  lot,** 
"  had  he  been  present."  The  other  extreme  notions  presented  in  this 
letter  are  but  the  natural  corollaries  from  that  position.  But  that, 
we  respectfully  submit,  is  not  now  the  question.  In  a  matter  intrin- 
Hcally  so  important,  and  so  vital  in  its  bearings,  we  prefer  to  resort 
to  higher  authority. 

We  have  a  document  on  the  origin  of  the  N.  C.  Ministry,  whose 
^nuineness  and  fidelity  of  statement  we  have  seen  no  reason  to 
doubt.  We  have  Mr.  Noble's  discourse  in  memory  of  Mr.  Hind- 
marsh,  and  pertinent  extracts  from  those  of  Messrs.  Sibly  and  Madely 
HI  the  same  subjeot.  Now,  whatever  Mr.  M.  may  **  suppose"  to  the 
lontrary,  acoording  to  one  or  more  of  these  authorities,  the  sixteen,  in 
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choosing,  hyloU  twelve  of  their  number  to  represent  the  whole  chnrdi, 
when  its  first  ministers  were  to  be  ordained,  did  consider  that  act « 
'*  a  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven,"  and  though  the  twelve  appointed  Mr. 
H.  to  perform  the  ordination-service,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  wooU 
not  have  accepted  that  appointment,  unless  he  had  also  been  desig- 
nated for  that  office  in  the  same  way.  The  compiler  of  the  Docu- 
ment and  Mr.  Noble  both  declare  that  in  this  solemn  proceeding  thej 
^  did  have  reference  to  the  case  of  Matthias.''  The  document  says  that 
Mr.  H.  was  chosen  to  be  an  ordaining  minister  ''by  the  divine  aui- 
picesof  the  Lord."  Mr.  Madely  says  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Sibly, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  says  that  he  was  *'  superiorly  9^ 
dained,"  and  the  sentiment  is  reiterated  by  Mr.  Noble.  Mr.  Hind- 
marsh  himself,  who,  Mr.  Mason  being  judge,  was  no  child  in  undfl^ 
standing,  so  regarded  the  incident.  He  afterwards  performed  all  the 
duties  of  the  ministerial  function  without  other  ordination,  offering 
this  as  his  reason,  and  was  recognized  as  an  ordaining  minister  I9 
the  English  Conference.  We  question  no  man's  motives,  but  here  ii 
a  serious  discrepancy  as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  such  an  issue  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  as  to  where  our  credence  is  due. 

In  one  sense,  the  twelve  may  have  regarded  the  use  of  the  lot  as  ''i 
temporary  expedient."  An  ordaining  minister  having  once  been  oIk 
tained,  there  has  been  no  farther  occasion  for  a  similar  direct  appeal, 
such  minister  being  thenceforth  empowered  to  raise  suitable  candt 
dates  to  the  same  or  a  lower  grade  of  his  office. 

But  there  are  other  things  in  this  letter  which  challenge  our  noticCi 
Mr.  Mason  was  chosen  by  a  society  of  the  N.  C.  to  be  their  minister, 
and  he  accepted  the  appointment.  After  their  choice  was  approved 
by  the  General  Conference,  he  was  formally  ordained  by  Mr.  Hind- 
marsh.  Nevertheless,  "  he  regards  the  appointment  as  the  real  ordi- 
nation;" and  ''had  he  removed  to  another  society,  he  would  view 
such  removal  as  a  fresh  ordination  to  the  ministry,  although  no  cere- 
monial took  place."  "  Why  then,"  we  naturally  ask,  **  submit  to  the 
ceremony  at  first?  and  why  select  Mr.  H.,  an  ordaining  minister,  to 
perform  it  ?"  Oh  !  **  it  was  a  decent  formal  recognition  of  his  en- 
gagement, nothing  more."  And  then  as  to  the  choice  of  the  agent, 
^  suitability"  is  to  be  regarded  in  all  things.  It  was  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  be,  Mr.  M.,  never  regarded  the  ordaining  ministers  as  peco- 
liarly  suitable  to  ordain.  If  his  society  had,  for  good  and  valid  rea- 
sons, (?)  chosen  any  one  else  to  ordain  him,  even  a  layman^  and  with- 
out imposition  of  hands!  it  would  have  done  as  well.  And**  in  all 
this  he  sees  nothing  that  calls  for  discussion  1" 

Were  it  another  than  Mr.  M.  who  had  written  thus,  we  should  be 
at  no  loss  for  a  reply.  And  we  cannot  now  refrain  from  saying,  that 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men,  able  and  wise  on  some  subjects,  to 
be  so  wedded  to  outr6  opinions  on  others,  as  not  to  see  that  '*  they  are 
reasonably  liable  to  question." 

The  term  *'  real"  in  the  above  connection,  is  ambiguous,  and  may 
be  taken  either  in  the  popular  sense  or  the  philosophical — equivalent 
to  ^  essential."  As  the  former  is  utterly  fallacious,  we  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  latter.    Now  we  know  from  Swedenborg,  that  a  form 
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rithont  an  essence,  is  a  vain  show.  An  essence,  unless  it  be  Qltimat- 
1  in  a  suitable  form,  flows  out  into  empty  space,  and  is  dissipated. 
t»lA  are  necessary  to  the  stability  of  any  thing.  Consent,  for  exam* 
le^  is  the  essential  of  marriage,  and  yet  its  consecration  by  a  priest 
I  necessary  to  its  legitimation.     (C  L.  306.) 

Mr.  M.  recognizes  the  distinction  between  priests  and  people  so 
learly  laid  down  by  Swedenborg  in  H.  !>.,  bat  thinks  his  society 
ftold  have  made  him  a  priest  without  the  intervention  of  Conference 
r  an  ordaining  minister.  And  this,  with  the  other  part  of  his  theory 
*  ordination,  he  offers  as  "a  plain,  practical,  common  sense  view''  of 
le  matter.    Let  us  try  it  by  that  test 

A  minister  in  the  N.  T.  is  called  by  various  names,  supposed  to  be 
gnificant ;  such  as,  ambassador,  pastor,  steward,  &c.  Now,  who 
Mnmjssions  an  ambassador  7  Does  the  nation  to  whom  he  is  sent  7 
Tho  appoints  a  shepherd  7  Does  the  flock  which  he  feeds  7  Who 
Tes  authority  to  a  steward,  or  overseer  over  the  other  servants  of  a 
>a8ehold7  Do  the  servants  themselves  7  Who  sends  an  apostle, 
igel,  or  messenger  7  Do  the  people  who  receive  the  message 7  And 
lese  inquiries  may  very  well  proceed  from  one  who  is  far  from  deny- 
,g  the  right  of  a  society  to  choose  or  reject  one  as  their  minister,  who 
IS  been  already  ordained  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  M.  himself,  to 
Aeet  and  present  one  to  the  proper  authorities,  as  a  fit  subject  for  or- 
ination. 

Again :  An  aspirant,  after  examination  as  to  his  fitness,  receives  a 
cense  to  practice  law  or  medicine.  Does  either  of  them  forfeit  his 
gbt  and  title  when  unemployed  7  or  resume  them  when  engaged  in 
new  case  7  An  army  is  for  defence  or  aggression.  The  leaders  of 
lat  army,  whether  generals,  colonels,  or  captains,  are  commissioned 
f  the  government  of  the  country,  according  to  their  respective  grades. 
at,  when  not  called  into  active  service,  do  these  leaders  therefore 
nk  into  the  ranks,  without  formally  surrendering  their  commissions  7 
he  Christian  life  is  a  warfare.  The  Christian  Church  is  an  army, 
an  an  army  be  efiicient  without  subordination  among  its  leaders? 
r.  C.  JR.  680.)  Priests  are  *'  governors  in  things  ecclesiastical,"  the 
leaders"  of  the  people  in  the  way  to  heaven.  Why  then  should  the 
lere  transfer  of  a  minister  from  one  society  to  another  be  regarded 
B  a  fresh  ordination  7  and  if  choice  by  a  society  be  the  real  ordina- 
on  in  both  cases,  why  should  not  the  form  be  as  requisite  in  the  sec- 
ad  as  in  the  first  appointment  7 

Yet  again :  *'  The  Holy  Spirit  ...  in  the  world,  passes  through 
lan  to  man,  and  in  the  church  chiefly  from  the  clergy  to  the  laity. 
'he  clergy^  because  they  are  to  teach  doctrine  from  the  Word,  .  • 
ss  TO  BB  inaugurated  by  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the 
^presentation  of  its  translation^  (Canons  iv.  7).  And  this,  as  we  are 
lid  elsewhere,  is  the  imposition  of  hands"  {A.  C.  878,  C.  L.  396, 
K  L.  W.  220).  A  candidate  before  ordination  is  still  a  la3'man.  In  the 
iarch«  the  Holy  Spirit  passes  to  such  chiefly  from  the  clergv.  Inaugu- 
ition  (which  brings  with  it  the  gifts  proper  to  the  clergy,  T,  C.  JR.  146), 
by  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  representation  of  its  trans- 
ition.   How  will  Mr.  M.  reconcile  this  with  his  notions  that  a  lay- 
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man  may  ordain  as  well  as  another?  or,  that  in  the  ceremoDy,  impo- 
sition of  hands  may  be  dispensed  with.  **  Good  and  valid  reeaauf 
will  justify  any  thing.  But  can  such  be  found  to  set  aside  these  et 
press  declarations  of  our  teacher  7 

He  goes  farther  and  does  worse.  **  He  is  convinced  that  an  equei 
benefit  would  accompany  the  administration  of  the  eacramenU  by  'a 
layman,'  appointed  by  any  Society,  which  might  prefer  to  receive 
them  at  his,  rather  than  clerical  hands."  **  PriesU^^  says  £.  S.  ''are 
appointed  to  administer  those  things  which  relate  to  divine  law  ofii 
worship**  {H.  D.  310).  ''These  two  sacraments  (Baptism  and  the 
Holy  Supper)  are  the  most  holy  things  of  worship**  (71  C.  it  667). 
"  The  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Lord  through  tne  clergy  to  the  laity 
by  preaching,  ....  and  Au^bythe  sacrament  of  the  Hdf 
Supper**  (Canons  iv.  0).  Let  the  reader  judge  between  the  oppoate 
assertion. 

"Priests  are  governors  over  matters  ecclesiastical.''  **He  who 
makes  disturbance  ought  to  be  separated"  (ff.  D.  314,  318).  There 
stands  the  principle,  and  Mr.  M.  has  accepted  it.  It  surely  meaai 
something  ;  but  what  ?  That  they  are  to  govern  arbitrarily  T  or,a^ 
cording  to  the  known  laws  of  the  church  7  Both  as  Americans  and 
Newchurchmen,  we  repudiate  the  former  and  accept  the  latter  intc^ 
pretation.  Liberty  and  government  are  not  necessarily  opposites,  Tme 
liberty,  we  take  it,  consists  in  obedience  to  law;  or,  ta  use  the  worde 
of  authority,  *'  to  force  one*8  self  to  do  good  and  resist  evil,  is  free- 
dom" (A.  C  1937).  Here,  then,  we  accord  with  Mr.  M.  more  nearly 
than  in  some  other  things.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  can  assure 
him,  that  he  is  not  likely  to  conciliate  those  who  are  warring  against 
his  order,  by  disclaiming  its  proper  characteristics,  or  surrendering  iti 
just  rights.  In  the  event  of  their  success,  he  would  only  be  the  laet 
to  be  devoured.  That  the  people  should  be  restive  towards  their 
clerical  governors,  even  when  these  confine  themselves  to  their  pro- 
per duty  of  applying  the  laws  which  their  people  have  promised  to 
obey,  is  not  surprising,  when  so  many  of  that  order  join  the  disaffect- 
ed in  decrying  their  brethren  and  weakening  their  hands,  and  leave 
it  to  laymen  to  uphold  their  prerogatives  in  spite  of  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark,  that  we  doubt  the  sixteen  thought  the 
US&  of  the  lot  '*  the  best  practical  method  of  getting  out  of  their  diffi- 
culty ;"  or,  that  the  English  Conference  believe  it  **  expedient"  that  or- 
dination to  the  ministry  should,  with  that  single  exception,  be  per- 
formed by  an  ordaining  minister,  after  a  proper  form.  And  why! 
Merely  because  the  first  was  *'  a  custom,"  and  the  other  a  "  suitable** 
person,  and  *'  decent"  form  T  No.  But  because  they  believed  the 
proceeding  in  each  instance  was  according  to  **  Divine  Order/'  whidi 
is  *'a  perpetual  commandment  of  Go<l." 

Ignorance  or  inadvertence  may  excuse  much — even  the  omission 
of  what  is  proper  to  better  knowledge.  Forms  also  may  be  varied 
within  certain  limits;  but  no  form  of  ordination  should  be  regarded 
as  lawful,  which,  in  the  face  of  the  declarations  quoted  above,  ex* 
eludes  the  agency  of  a  clergyman,  or  the  imposition  of  hands. 
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Mr.  Masoo  may  brand  these  sentiments  as  **  saperstitions,"  with- 
cat  provoking  a  retort,  which,  however,  would  be  ready  at  our  call, 
ftr  our  nerves  would  not  be  disoomposcKi  by  the  change.     We  are  in 

good  company. 

N.  F.  C. 
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ARTICLE   IV* 


THE  PARABLES  EXPLAINED. 
No.V. 

THE  GRAIN  OF  MUSTARD  SEED. 

''Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying,  The  Kingdom  of  Hearen  fs  like  to  8 
Kliin  of  mostard-aecd,  which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  Aeld  :  which,  indeed,  is  thv 
MRMt  of  all  seeds  ;  bat  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  amongst  herbs,  and  becometh 
a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereojr«'''*MATT.  xiil* 
31,  3S. 

Q.  You  have  told  me,  that  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  is  meant 
the  government  of  the  Divine  Love  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Why  is  this  kingdom  here  likened  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seedy  which 
a  man  sawed  in  his  field  f 

A*  Because  the  growth  of  the  divine  love  and  wisdom  in  man  is 
from  a  small  beginning,  inasmuch  as  man,  under  the  first  reception  of 
heavenly  truth,  is  led  to  suppose  that  he  can  do  no  good  from  himself, 
and  not  from  the  Lord,  when  yet  such  good  is  Nothing  but  evil :  but 
whereas,  he  is  in  a  state  of  regeneration,  there  is  something  of  good, 
bat  the  least  of  all. 

Q.  And  what  is  it  you  understand  by  this  least  of  all  seeds,  when  it 
U  grtncn^  being  greater  than  herbs,  and  becoming  a  tree  ? 

A.  By  these  expressions  is  meant,  that  as  faith  is  conjoining  to  love, 
the  growth  becomes  greater,  answering  to  that  of  the  herb,  until  at 
length,  when  faith  and  love  are  fully  conjoined,  it  acquires  a  full 
growth,  answering  to  that  of  a  trees, 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand,  further,  by  the  birds  of  th^  heaven 
coming  and  making  their  nests  in  the  branches  of  that  treo  ? 

A.  By  the  birds  of  the  heaven  are  here  to  be  understood,  things  in* 
tellectual,  or  truths  exalted  into  the  higher  or  inner  region  of  the  un- 
derstanding ;  and  by  the  l)ranches  of  the  tree  are  to  be  understood, 
the  scientifics  of  those  truths,  or  truth  as  it  is  received  from  the  letter 
of  the  Word,  when  it  first  enters  the  memory,  and  is  there  deposited, 
as  mere  science  of  heavenly  things ;  and  by  the  birds  making  their 
nests  in  these  branches,  is  denoted,  that  when  faith  and  love  are  fully 
conjoined,  then  truths,  or  things  intellectual,  continually  multiply  and 
increase  their  kind  in  scientifics,  which  are  of  the  memory. 

Q*  What  is  the  general  instruction  which  we  learn  from  this  para- 
ble? 
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A.  We  learn,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  in  man»  whidi  ii  Ae 
government  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  is  small  at  its  begin- 
ning, because  man,  under  the  first  reception  of  truth,  supposes  that  hi 
does  good  from  himself.  We  are  instructed  further,  not  to  be  dis* 
couraged  under  these  small  beginnings,  because,  if  we  proceed  pa* 
tiently  to  acquire  faith  and  love,  there  will  be  a  gradual  increase  of 
heavenly  good,  until  at  length,  when  the  conjunction  is  complete,  the 
tree  of  righteousness  will  grow  to  its  full  size,  in  which  case  things 
intellectual,  which  are  heavenly  truths  exalted  in  the  inner  man,  will 
be  connected  with  the  scientifics  of  truth  in  the  outward  man,  and  by 
virtue  of  such  connexion,  will  multiply  and  increase  immensely  site 
their  kind,  until  the  human  mind  is  restored  to  the  order  of  heaven, 
through  the  reception  of  heavenly  truth  in  all  its  degrees. 


THE  LEAVEN. 

**  Another  parable  speak  he  unto  them :  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  anto  leaven 
which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  barrels  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened.*-^ 
MLatt.  xiii.  33. 

Q.  By  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens,  as  was  observed  in  a  foraier 
parable,  is  to  be  understood,  the  government  of  the  Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom.    But  why  is  this  government  like  unto  leaven  ? 

A.  Because  by  leaven  is  effected  fermentation,  and  consequent  pu- 
rification of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Q.  What,  then,  do  you  understand  by  this  leaven  being  hid  in  three 
measures  of  meal  f 

A.  Leaven^  as  being  a  fermenting  substance,  denotes  all  false  prin- 
ciples of  the  understanding  and  life,  and  the  three  measures  ofmed 
denote  all  principles  of  heavenly  truth  in  the  regenerate  mind.  The 
comparison,  therefore,  here  used  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  intended  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  combats  which  take  place  in  such  a  mind,  between 
false  principles  and  true,  with  a  view  to  the  purification  of  the  latter. 
For  the  efiect  of  such  combats  is,  to  exalt  in  man  the  principles  of 
heavenly  love  and  charity  above  those  of  mere  speculative  truth  and 
knowledge  ;  and  when  man  begins  to  act  from  tne  former  principles, 
then  the  latter  become  purified,  which  they  never  can  be  so  long  as 
man  acts  from  them  alone,  and  not  from  the  principles  of  heavenly 
love  and  charity. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  here  by  the  woman  ? 

A.  By  the  woman  is  meant  the  church,  which  is  called  woman^  from 
the  afl!ection  of  truth,  which  makes  the  church. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  learn  from  this 
parable  7 

A.  I  learn  from  this  parable,  that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  can 
never  be  opened  and  formed  in  man,  until  truth  is  purified  from  what 
is  false,  and  that  such  purification  cannot  be  efiected  without  combat, 
by  which  is  produced  a  kind  of  spiritual  fermentation,  in  which  case, 
good  is  conjoined  with  truth,  and  then  all  false  principles  are  sepa- 
rated like  dregs. 
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THE  TREASURE  HID  IN  A  FIELD. 

**  Again,  the  Kingdom  pf  Heaven  is  like  snto  treasure  bid  in  a  field  ;  the  which,  when  a 
ttan  bath  found,  be  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buy- 
itil  that  field.**— MATr.  xiii.  44. 

Q.  You  have  already  told  me  what  is  meant  by  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Heavens,  and  that  by  it  is  to  be  understood  the  government  of 
fisus  Christ.  Will  you  now  tell  me  why  this  kingdom  is  like  to  trea- 
mre  hid  in  afield ? 

A.  Because,  by  the  field  is  here  meant  the  church ;  and  by  the 
Measure  hid  in  it  is  understood  the  Divine  Truth  in  the  Word  of  God, 
vbich  lies  concealed  under  the  letter. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  a  man  finding  this  treasure  ? 

A.  A  man  finds  the  treasure  of  the  Divine  Truth  of  God's  Word, 
vhen  he  is  enlightened  to  see  the  distinction  between  the  ZeWer  of  the 
irVord,  and  the  spirit,  and  how  the  latter  opens  to  him  the  Kingdom  of 
leaven,  being  in  continual  connexion  with  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
iDgelic  kingdom. 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  that  when  a  man  Gndeth  this  treasure,  he  hideth  it. 
low  do  you  understand  this  ? 

A.  A  man  is  said  to  hide  the  treasure  of  the  Divine  Truth,  when  he 
toreth  it  up  in  his  interior  mind,  where  it  remains  concealed  from  the 
observation  of  others,  and  even  of  himself,  except  when  he  is  called* 
o  some  particular  notice  of  it ;  in  which  case  the  Lord  is  said  to  feed 
lim  with  the  hidden  manna,     (See  Rev.  ii.  17.) 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  that  for  joy  thereof  he  goeth  away^  and  selleth  all 
hat  he  hath  and  huyeth  that  field.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  joy  here 
poken  of? 

A,  By  the  joy  is  meant  the  delight  arising  from  the  affection  of 
ruth  :  for  all  joy  comes  from  some  affection,  and  spiritual  joy  from 
lie  affection  of  good  and  truth. 

Q,  And  what  do  you  mean  by  the  man's  going  away  when  he 
lad  found  the  treasure  ? 

A.  His  going  away  denotes  that  he  applied  himself  to  live  and  act 
in  agreement  with  the  Divine  Truth  which  he  had  found. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  selling  all  that  he  hath  1 

A.  By  selling  all  that  he  hath,  is  meant  that  he  renounces  his  own 
felf'love,  which  had  before  led  him  to  regard  his  faculties  and  posses- 
sions as  his  own,  independent  of  God,  and  that  he  now  discovers  that 
be  possesses  nothing  properly  his  own,  because  all  things  are  God's. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  his  buying  that  field? 

A.  To  buy  is  an  expression  used  in  the  Sacred  Scripture  to  denote 
the  procuring  of  spiritual  property ;  and,  therefore,  by  buying  that 
field,  is  meant  the  procuring  to  himself  the  spiritual  treasure  of  the 
Divine  Truth  which  w^as  hid  in  it:  and  this  is  the  case  when- 
soever man  renounces  self-love,  and  exalts  the  Divine  Truth  in  his  own 
lieart  and  life,  as  the  blessed  source  of  all  that  can  be  good,  and  wise, 
&nd  happy  for  him. 

Q-  What,  then,  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  learn  from  this 
parable  ? 

volm  v.  18 
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A.  I  learn,  that  in  the  Word  op  God  is  stored  up  the  eteraal  trcas* 
ure  of  the  Divine  Truth,  and  that  when  a,  man  is  wise  to  discover  this 
treasure,  he  storeth  it  up  in  the  interiors  of  his  mind,  and  suflferethit 
to  guide  and  govern  him  in  all  his  affections,  thoughts,  words  and 
works.  1  learn  further,  that  through  this  treasure  he  is  led  to 
renounce  his  self-love,  and  to  acknowledge  all  his  faculties  and  pos- 
sessions, not  only  to  he  the  gifts  of  God,  hut  also  continually  to  be 
God's  and  that  by  this  acknowledgment  he  procureth  to  himself  all 
the  blessing,  protection,  guidance  and  government  of  the  Eternal 
Truth,  which  is  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  continual  connexion  with  his 
Divine  Life  and  Love. 


THE  MERCHANT-MAM  SEEKING  GOODLY  PEARLS. 

**ARain.  the  Kingdom  of  Heavea  is  like  unto  a  merchant-man  seeking  goodljr  pearis* 
who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  vircnt  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought 
it."— Matt.  xiii.  45,  46. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  here  by  a  merchant-man  ? 

A.  A  merchant-man,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  means  one 
who  procures  to  himself  the  knowledges  of  truth  and  of  good,  and 
thus  attains  intelligence  and  wisdom,  agreeably  to  which  idcta,  it  is 
said,  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  that  the  merchandise  of  vnsdom  is  better 
than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  ^ain  thereof  than  fine  gold, 
(Prov.  iii.  14.) 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  seeking  goodly  pearls  ? 

A.  By  goodly  pc«r/*  are  meant  the  knowledges  of  truth,  and  by 
seeking  those  pearls  is  meant  the  affection  of  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
because  nothing  but  such  an  affection  can  properly  discover  the 
truth.  In  the  same  sense,  wo  are  called  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  to  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  be  affected  with 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  above  all  other  things. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  one  pearl  of  great  price  ? 

A,  By  this  one  pearl  is  meant  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
especially  of  the  union  of  His  Divine  Nature  with  the  human,  and  of 
the  human  reciprocally  with  the  Divine,  until  He  became,  even  as  to 
His  humanity,  the  only  God  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Q.  And  why  is  this  pearl  called  a  pearl  of  great  price  ? 

A.  Because  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  precious  and 
blessed  of  all  other  knowledges,  being  the  essential  life  of  all  other?, 
insomuch  that  without  this  knowledge,  all  other  knowledges  are  com- 
paratively as  dead,  having  no  connexion  with  their  living  source. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  finding  this  precious  pearl  ? 

A.  Man  is  said  to  find  spiritual  knowledge,  when,  from  the  affec- 
tion of  truth,  for  its  own  sake,  he  seeks  it  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
discovers  its  brightness  and  value  in  his  understanding:  and  he  is 
said  to  find  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  when,  from  the  same  affec- 
tion, he  delights  in  the  discovery,  from  the  Holy  Word,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Most  High  God,  because  in  His  Divine  Person  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  or  the  Divinity  and  Humanity,  are  made  eter- 
nally One,  and  constitute  the  Supreme  and  sole  object  of  all  christian 
worship. 
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Q.  And  wbat  do  yon  mean  by  his  going  and  selling  all  that  he  had^ 

and  buying  it  ? 
A.  By  his  going  is  meant  that  he  formed  his  life  according  to  the 

knowledge  of  truth  which  he  had  discovered  ;  and  by  his  selling  all 

that  he  had  and  buying  it,  is  meant  that  he  submitted  all  things  of  his 

natural  life  to  be  governed  and  guided  by  the  Lord's  life ;  that  is  to 

say,  by  His  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom. 
Q.  What,  then  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  learn  from  this 

parable  ? 
A.  I  learn  that  every  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  a  spiritual 

nierchant-man,  sent  into  the  world  to  seek  the  goodly  pearls  of  the 
Eternal  Wisdom,  which  are  the  bright  knowledges  of  heavenly  truth, 
procured  by  devout  affection  from  the  Word  of  God.  I  learn,  also, 
that  in  seeking  these  heavenly  pearls,  if  he  be  sincere  in  his  search, 
he  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  discover  the  one  pearl  of  great  price, 
which  is  the  saving  knowledge  of  Jbsus  Christ.  And,  lastly,  I  learn, 
that  when  he  has  found  this  pearl,  he  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has, 
and  buys  it ;  in  other  words,  he  renounces  self-love,  that  he  may  sub- 
mit all  his  affections,  thoughts,  words  and  works,  to  the  mild  and 
gentle  government  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  of  Jesus  Curist. 


THE  NET  CAST  INTO  THE  SEA. 

'*  The  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  is  lilce  unto  a  net  that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of 
erery  kind,  which,  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  to  sliore,  and  sat  down,  and  gatiiered  the 
good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  away.  So  shall  it  be  nt  the  end  of  the  world:  the  angels 
shall  come  forth,  and  sever  ttie  wicked  from  amon^  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the 
fbmace  of  fire!  tliere  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." — Matt.  xiii.  47-50. 

Q.  Why  is  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  here  likened  unto  a  net  cast 
into  the  sea  ?  > 

A.  Because  by  a  net  cast  into  the  sea  is  figured  and  represented  a 
gathering  together  of  natural  men  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  the  apostles  were  called  fishers  of  men^ 
because  they  so  collected  and  instructed  them. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  this  net  bringing  together  of 
every  kind  ? 

A.  By  bringing  together  of  every  kind,  is  to  be  understood  the  col- 
lecting and  instructing  of  all,  both  the  good  and  the  evil  ;  for  amongst 
natural  men  there  is  a  difference,  some  being  disposed  to  receive  the 
Eternal  Truth,  and  by  such  reception,  to  become  spiritual  men ;  whilst 
others  are  disposed  to  reject  the  truth,  and,  by  such  rejection,  to 
remain  natural  men. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  of  this  net,  that  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  it  to  the 
shore,  and,  sitting  down,  gathered  the  s^ood  into  vessels,  and  cast  the  bad 
away.    What  is  here  to  be  understood  by  the  net  being  full  f 

A.  The  net  is  said  to  be  full  when  full  instruction  has  been 
received,  or  when  all  who  are  in  the  church  have  imbibed  the  knowl- 
edges of  truth. 

Q.  And  what  is  to  be  understood  by  drawing  it  to  the  shore? 
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A.  By  drawing  it  to  the  shore  is  meant  a  new  state,  when  all  who 
have  received  instruction  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  use  they 
have  made  of  it,  in  attaining,  or  not  attaining  to  the  good  of  instnio- 
tion,  for  the  end  of  all  instruction  is,  that  man  may  attain  the  eteroil 
good  of  Love  and  Charity. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  their  sitting  down  f 

A.  Sitting,  in  the  language  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  an  expres- 
sion used  to  denote  a  state  of  the  will,  or  love,  united  with  its  proper 
wisdom  ;  and  since  judgment  is  here  treated  of,  or  the  separation  of 
the  evil  from  the  good,  therefore,  sitting  down  is  here  spoken  of, 
because  all  such  judgment  is  effected  from  the  union  of  Love  and 
Wisdom,  or  of  Goodness  and  Truth. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  further  by  gathering  the  good  into 
vessels^  and  casting  the  bad  away  ? 

A,  I  understand  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  judgment  or  sep- 
aration, when  a  fullness  of  instruction  has  been  received ;  on  which 
occasion,  they  who  are  principled  in  heavenly  good  of  Love  and  Char- 
ity, are  gifted  with  all  convenient  truths  and  knowledges,  by  which 
the  life  is  perfected  to  all  eternity ;  whilst  they  who  are  principled  in 
evil  of  seltish  and  worldly  love,  are  deprived  of  all  truth  and  knowl- 
edge, and  left  to  perish  in  the  fire  of  their  own  concupiscences. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  learn  from  this  par- 
able 7 

A.  I  learn  from  this  parable  that  all  mankind,  whether  they  be 
good  or  evil,  receive  instruction  from  heaven,  in  one  degree  or  other, 
whereby  they  may  be  saved,  and  that  such  instruction  is  first  received 
in  a  natural  state.  I  learn  further,  that  after  instruction  succeeds 
another  state,  which  is  that  of  exploration,  or  judgment,  concemiog 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  instruction.  And,  lastly,  I  learn 
that  they  who  have  profited  by  instruction,  so  as  to  attain  by  it  to  a 
state  of  heavenly  Love  and  Charity,  are  then  gifted  with  new  truths 
and  knowledges  in  great  abundance,  for  their  further  purification  and 
regeneration  ;  but  that  they  who  have  not  profited  by  instruction,  by 
removing  the  evil  of  selfish  and  worldly  love,  and  attaining  to  heav- 
enly Love  and  Charity,  are,  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  deprived  of  all 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  left  to  be  consumed  and  tormented  by 
their  own  evil  lusts. 


THE    INSTRUCTED  SCRIBE. 

"  Therefore,  every  scribe  instructed  unto  tlie  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens,  is  like  unto  a  man 
that  is  an  Householder,  which  bringetli  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things^  new  and  old."— 
Mati.  xiii.  52. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  here  by  a  scribe  instructed  unto  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  ? 

A.  One  who  is  initiated  into  the  goods  and  truths  of  the  Word  or 
God,  from  which  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  is  derived. 

Q.  And  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  Householder^  to  whom  he 
is  likened  ? 

A,  The  Householder  here  spoken  of,  is  the  Lord  Himself,  because 
He  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  things  in  the  Grand  House  called 
Heaven  and  the  Church. 


iSKL]  ne  Summary^  ^. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  Dnderstand  by  being  like  unto  this  Hoaseholdcr  T 
A.  Every  one  becomes  an  image  and  likeness  of  God,  that  is  to 
ly,  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  reception  of  His  Wisdom  and  Love, 
i^isdom  being  an  image,  and  Love  a  likeness,  and  a  likeness  partic- 
larly  in  this  respect,  that  man  in  such  case  wills  and  acts  freely  as 
"vm  himself,  as  God  wills  and  acts  freely  from  Himself;  but  yet 
nder  the  full  acknowledgment  that  the  all,  both  of  will  and  action, 
I  from  God. 

C2.  But  it  is  said  of  this  Householder,  that  he  bringeth  out  of  his 
easures  things  new  and  old.  How  do  you  understand  this  ? 
A.  The  treasures  of  the  great  Householder,  Jesus  Christ,  are  all  the 
ivine  goods  and  truths  of  His  own  Most  Holy  Word  ;  and  the  things 
w  and  old  which  he  bringeth  out  of  those  treasures,  are  the 
terior  and  exterior  goods  and  truths  which  he  dispenses  to  man- 
nd  ;  the  interior  things  of  the  Holy  Word  being  called  new,  and  the 
terior  things  being  called  old,  because  the  interior  things  are 
ivays  filled  with  new  life  from  their  Living  Fountain,  whilst  the 
terior  things,  being  more  remote  from  that  Life,  are  comparatively 
Jled  old. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  general  instruction  to  be  derived  from  this 
irable. 

A,  We  learn  from  this  parable,  that  in  receiving  into  our  minds 
d  lives  the  goods  and  truths  of  God's  Most  Holy  Word,  we  ought 
imitate  the  Divine  Giver  of  that  Word,  by  not  separating  the  letter 
>m  the  spirit,  nor  the  spirit  from  the  letter ;  in  other  words,  by  not 
aiding  between  the  internal  and  external  sense  of  the  Divine  Law. 
lus  we  learn,  that  we  ought  to  cherish  Goodness  and  Truth,  in  all 
nr  degrees,  both  internal  and  external,  and  to  apply  them  to  the 
gulation  of  our  lives,  since  internal  Good  and  Truth,  without  exter- 
.1,  are  imperfect  and  powerless,  as  external  Good  and  Truth,  with- 
it  internal,  want  their  life  and  fullness. 


the  summary 

''  the  Internal  Sense  of  the  foregoing  parables,  in  their  connection  with 

each  other. 

Q.  What  do  you  learn  from  all  these  parables  in  a  connected 
ries  ? 

A.  When  viewed  in  a  connected  series,  these  parables  express  and 
scribe  the  whole  process  of  regeneration,  commencing  with  the 
st  reception  of  heavenly  Truth  from  the  Word,  and  advancing 
rough  all  gradations  of  its  growth,  to  the  full  maturity  of  heavenly 
7e  and  life. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  account  of  this  process  ? 
A.  The  first  parable  of  the  sower,  describes  the  first  insemination 
Truth,  which  is  the  first  step  towards  the  regenerate  life  :  the  sec^ 
d  parable  of  the  Tares  of  the  Field,  describes  the  manifestation 
evils  and  falses  in  consequence  of  such  insemination,  which  is  a 
cond  step,  and  an  efl!ect  of  the  first :  the  third  parable  of  the  Grain 
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of  Mustard  Seed^  describes  the  small  increase  of  heavenly  life,  whilst 
man  supposes  that  he  doeth  good  from  himself  alone,  and  not  from 
the  Lord,  which  is  a  third  state  in  the  regeneration:  the  fourth  para- 
ble of  the  Leaven^  &c.,  describes  the  temptations  consequent  on  the 
reception  of  heavenly  truth  and  good,  which  is  a  fourth  state:  the 
fifth  parable  of  Treasure  hid  in  a  Field,  describes  the  further  effect  of 
the  reception  of  heavenly  truth  and  good,  in  leading  man  to  renounce 
his  proprium,  or  his  own  proper  life,  that  he  may  appropriate  the  life 
of  heaven,  signified  by  selling  all  that  he  hath  and  buying  that  field, 
which  is  a  fifth  state:  the  sixth  parable,  speaking  of  the  Merchant- 
man seeking  goodly  Pearls,  describes  the  effect  of  heavenly  truth  in 
leading  man  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord,  as  the  alone  source 
of  all  good  and  truth,  and  to  the  consequent  renunciation  of  self-love 
and  its  guidance,  which  is  a  sixth  state;  the  seoenth  pe^rahle  of  h 
Net  cast  into  the  Sea,  describes  the  last  effect  of  the  reception  of  heav- 
enly truth  and  good,  in  accomplishing  a  full  and  final  separation 
between  goods  and  evils,  and  between  truths  and  falses,  so  that 
goods  and  truths  are  brought  into  conjunction  with  heaven,  whilst 
evils  and  falses  are  cast  down  into  hell,  and  this  is  the  seventh  and 
last  state  of  the  regenerate  life. 


ARTICLE  V, 


APHORISMS  ON  SLAVERY  AND  ABOLITION. 

No.  III. 

We  ought  earlier  to  have  made  the  remark  that  in  giving;  the  title,  *'  New  Church  Apbo- 
risms  on  Slavery  and  Abolition/'  we  have  simply  adopted  the  terms  which  our  friend,  the 
author  of  the  Aphorisms,  had  afHxed  to  his  manuscript.  We  did  indeed  propose,  from 
the  outset,  to  omit  the  designation  *'  New  Church,"  and  retain  only  "  Aphorisms,"  &c., 
but  by  some  oversight  the  first  No.  of  the  series  came  out  with  the  title  in  full,  and  we 
have  since  retained  it  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  still  intending,  however,  to  put  in  our  own 
exceptions  to  it,  in  the  present  No.  Our  purpose,  in  this  respect,  is  quickened  by  the  re- 
cent receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  South,  in  which  the  writer,  in  earnestly  dissuading  us 
from  prosecuting  the  discussion,  says  :  **  We  protest  against  your  Aphorisms  on  Slavery  as 
JV.  C.  Aphorisms,  when  Swedenborg,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  mooted  the  question 
any  where  in  his  writings.  This  we  regard  as  a  wrong  done  to  him,  and  to  us  as  New- 
churchmen.  You  have  no  right,  as  we  conceive,  to  indulge  in  your  speculations  on  this 
subject,  and  call  them  New  Church  Aphorisms  simply  because  you  are  a  Newchurch- 
man."  We  admit  the  force  of  this  protest,  although  implying  erroneously  that  the  title  is 
our  own,  instead  of  that  of  the  writer.  Though  agreeing  with  several  of  their  positions, 
we  should  still  be  unwilling  to  have  them  regarded  as  an  exponent  of  our  views  of  N.  C. 
teaching  on  this  subject,  and  deem  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to  omit  the  epithet  in  the  suc- 
ceeding articles.  We  look  upon  it  as  hardly  fair  to  adopt  a  title  to  a  discussion  which 
assumes,  at  the  outset,  a  point  that  may  be  strenuously  denied  by  an  opposite  party.  Every 
receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  has  the  right  to  judge  for  himself  what  is  and 
what  is  not  in  accordance  with  those  doctrines,  and  is,  in  fact,  bound  to  do  it.     Any  pre- 
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'•nomption  or  forestalling  of  jadgment  on  this  score  is  at  yarianee,  we  think,  with  the 
trne  spirit  of  the  Church.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  equally  opposed  to  whatever  op- 
poie:!  the  freest  discussion  of  the  bearing  of  these  doctrines  upon  civil,  social,  and  moral 
life.    With  this  explanation,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  fourth  Aphorism. 

IV. 

They  have  not  slavery  imputed  to  them,  who  acknowledge  it  to  be 
an  evil,  and  act  for  the  removal  of  it,  socially  and  politically,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  order.  This  is  plain  from  the  analogy  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  reformation  and  regeneration, 
his  evils  are  not  imputed. 

We  fear  there  are  those  even  in  the  bounds  of  the  New  Church  who  will  be  very  back- 
ward  to  accept  the  salvo  so  kindly  provided  for  them  in  the  above  Aphorism.  The  non- 
imput.ition  of  slavery  as  an  evil  will  doubtless  be  thought  very  lightly  of  by  those  who  ac- 
knowledge no  evil  at  all  in  the  system.  However  much  of  surprise  it  may  occasion,  yet 
the  fact  iis  unquestionable,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Southern  population,  and 
among  them  many  Newchurchmen,  strenuously  maintain  that  slavery  is  neither  a  civil, 
political,  or  moral  evil,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  term  evil  is  in  no  sense  predicable  of  it,  view- 
ed in  its  essential  character.  There  may  be  evils  of  abuse  in  the  practical  carrying  oat 
of  the  system,  but  none  in  its  intrinsic  genius.  To  what  extent  this  view  of  it  is  held  by 
Southern  N.  C.  receivers,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  we  find  it  unequivocally  avowed  in  some 
of  the  communications  addressed  to  us  from  that  quarter,  and  a  Southern  paper  of  late 
date  embodies,  no  doubt,  a  large  amount  of  sectional  sentiment  in  the  following  asser- 
tion: **  If  slavery  cannot  be  defended  on  the  grounds  of  its  abstract  justice,  it  can  have  no 
defence  at  all  worthy  of  note;  and  no  good  man  can  give  it  defence.'*  We  can  easily  discern 
the  process  by  which  the  South  is  driven  to  this  ultra  position,  but  to  ns,  we  are  free  to 
say,  this  has  wery  much  the  air  of  a  false  from  evil — of  the  confirmation  of  an  utterly  false 
principle  from  the  blinding  effect  of  a  selfish  love.  What  is  the  essential  genius  of  slave- 
ry 1  Is  it  not  the  claim  of  the  right  of  property  in  a  human  being  ?  How  was  this  right 
acquired  ?  Was  there  no  evil  in  the  original  acquisition*!  Was  it  not  effected  bylaw- 
less  might  over  resisting  but  powerless  weakness  1  Was  not  this  all  the  title  which  could 
be  pleaded  in  the  first  instance  for  the  asserted  right?  Has  the  basis  of  this  right  subse- 
quently changed  its  nature  ?  Is  the  right  of  the  possession  any  different  from  the  right  of 
the  acquisition  1  If  there  was  an  evil  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  black  man  origin- 
ally came  into  the  hands  of  the  white  man,  how  and  when  was  that  clement  eliminated 
from  the  relation  ?  In  the  light  of  the  New  Dispensation  do  we  not  learn  that  the  laws  of 
charity  are  the  standard  of  evil?  Does  charity  gives  its  imprimatur  to  the  brand  which 
proclaims  a  human  being  transformed  from  a  freeman  to  a  slave?  If  the  law  of  charity 
did  not  preside  at  the  first  act,  how  could  it  preside  at  any  succeeding  act  of  the  mancipat" 
ing  process  1  On  this  head  we  have  never  seen  any  specimen  of  slaveholding  logic  that 
was  not  in  our  view  essentially  defective.  May  we  ask  to  be  informed  how  the  invasion 
of  the  native  freedom  of  a  human  being,  and  his  reduction  to  bondage  against  his  will,  is 
not  a  breach  of  charity ;  and  if  a  breach  of  charity,  how  it  is  not  an  evil ;  and  if  it  was 
an  evil  in  the  outset,  how  it  ceases  to  be  an  evil  in  the  sequel.  That  the  result  is  so  over- 
ruled in  the  issue  as  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  enslaved,  we  do  not  question  for  a  moment; 
bat  wa9  this  the  motive  of  the  original  slave-captors  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ?  Has  any  one 
the  hardihood  to  assert  it  ?  If  it  were  not  how  could  the  act  be  devoid  of  evil  ?  And  how 
can  the  whole  train  of  sequences,  which  takes  its  character  from  the  initiatory  step,  (kil  to 
be  tainted  with  the  same  vice  1 

What  shall  be  said  to  the  argument  involved  in  the  following  paragraph  ? 
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"  It  were  humiliating^  to  set  about  the  proof  that  the  slaye  system  is  ioeompatible  witli 
Christianity;  because  no  man  questions  its  incompatibility  who  knows  what  Chrisii* 

anity  is,  and  what  it  requires Look  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  relati  vie 

duties  of  man — Benevolence,  Love — that  love  and  benevolence  which  is  the  fulfiiltog  of 
the  moral  law — that  *  charity'  which  prompts  to  acts  of  kindness,  and  tenderness,  and 
fellow-feeling  for  all   men.     Does  he  who   seizes  a   person  in    Guinea,  and  drags  him 
shriekin;^  to  a  vessel,  practice  this  benevolence  1   When  three  or  four  hundreds  have  been 
thus  seized,  does  he  who  chains  them  together  in  a  suffocating  hold,  practice  this  benevo- 
lence?    When  they  have  reached  another  shore,  does  he  who  gives  money  to  the  first  for 
his  victims,  keeps  them  as  his  property,  and  compels  them  to  labor  for  his  profit,  practice 
this  benevolence  ?     Would  either  of  these  persons  think,  if  their  relative  situations  were 
exchanged  with  the  Africans*,  that  the  Africans  u?ed  them  justly  and  kindly?    No.  Then 
the  question  is  decided.     Christianity  condemns  the  system  ;  and.no  further  inquiry abooi 
rectitude  remains.     The  question  is  as  distinctly  settled  as  when  n  man  commits  a  bar* 
glary  it  is  distinctly  certain  that  he  has  violated  the  law." — Dymond'%  Estayt,  p.  507. 

The  truth  is,  we  feel  reluctant  to  assume  an  argumentative  attitude  towards  this  posi* 
tion.     It  is  giving  it  too  much  significance.      The  instinct  of  charity  perceives  itself  in- 
stantaneously revolted  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  an  evil  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  free- 
dom,  and  to  consign  him  and  his  posterity  to  perpetual  bondage.     It  is  a  position  tbatDO 
reasoning  can  legitimate,  and  one  that  really  damages  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  support. 
Far  better  would  it  be  for  the  South  to  confess  the  original  evil  and  wrong,  and  to  plant 
their  defence  on  the  ground  of  its  unsolicited  and  deplored  transmission  from  the  men  of 
another  generation — an  inheritance   bringing  with  it  a  world  of  embarrassment  as  to  the 
true  path  of  duty,  as  to  which,  however,  they  are  far,  very  far,  from    indifferent,  and  if 
they  appear  to  be  tardy  in  action,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  practical  difficulties  which  beset 
every  attempt  to  apply  the  proper  remedy.      Now,  these  difficulties,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show,  are  by  no  means  insuperable,'but  they  are  still  difficulties,  and  the  South  are  atful' 
liberty  to  plead  them  in  rej)ly  to  the  rampant  urgency  of  a  zeal  of  reform  which  is  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.     We  look  upon  it  as  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  Southern  de- 
fenders of  the  Institution  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven,   by  the  stress  of  anti-slavery 
logic,  to  so  flimsy  a  retreat  as  that  of  the  intrinsic  harmlessness  of  the  central  principle  of 
the  system.      This  ground,  we  believe,  was  seldom  or  never  taken  In  the  earlier  days  of 
slavery,  nor  do  we  think  it  would  ever  have  been  resorted  to,  but  for  the  vigorous  onset 
made  by  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North.      An  evil  hard  pressed  is  very  prone  to 
betake  itself  to  a  falsity  for   refuge.      For   ourselves,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  latent  consciousness  of  an  intrinsic  evil  adhering  to 
the  system,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  this  feature  of  it. is  a  source  of  earnest  and  anxious 
thought  with  conscientious  men  of  the  South,  who  find  themselves  sustaining  the  relation, 
and  who  would  devoutly  desire  to  acquit  themselves  to  the  approbation  of  the  Searcher  of 
hearts.     To  all  such  the  proposition  of  the  Aphorism  will  not  have  the  air  of  a  gratuitous 
moralizing.     They  will  respectfully  consider  the  laws  which  govern  the  Divine  estimate 
of  evil,  and  they  will  agree  with  us  that  the  acknowledgment  on  this  score  which  shall  se- 
cure the  non-imputation  of  slavery  as  a  sin,  must  needs  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
general,  lax,  or  matter  of  course  aiming  to  the  proposition  which  affirms  it  as  an  evil. 
A  man  may  make  this  verbal  acknowledgment,  while  at  the  same  time    he  loses  sight  of 
his  own  agency  in  the  matter,  and  thinks  of  it  solely  as  an  evil  predicable  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.     Nay,  he  may  even,  while  inwardly  favoring  it  in  his  heart,  practise  a  cer- 
tain ruse  upon  his  conscience  by  such  an   acknowledj^ment,  and  secretly  fancy  that  he 
atones  for  the  evil  by  confessing   it.     But,  plainly,  such  an  acknowledgment  amounts  to 
nothing.     It  must  be  a  sincere,  thorough-going  recognition  of  one*s  own  personal  agency 
in  upholding  the  system,  coupled  with  a  course  of  positive  action  tending  directly,  how- 
ever gradually,  to  do  away  what  he  professes  to  deplore.      This  is  doubtless  implied  in 
the  words  of  the  Aphorism,  but  it  may  be  well  to  reiterate  it,  as  the  subtlety  of  the  cor- 
rupt heart  of  man  is  such  that  he  will  even  make  the  testimony  which  his  moral  nature 
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Mmpels  him  to  bear  to  right,  a  ckmk  for  the  peratstent  continuanoe  in  the  very  wrong 
Wbieb  he  would  fain  persuade  himself  he  abhors. 

The  remaining  clause  of  the  Aphorism  undoubtedly  sets  forth  an  analogy  pertinent  to 
Ae ease  before  us,  and  one  which  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  ground  we  have   as- 
lanied  above.      In  individual  regeneration  the  great  desideratum  is  conscious  sincerity, 
*io)pIicity,  and  honesty  of  aim.     When  this  is  present,  and  the  soul  is  pressing  on  to  high 
Md  pure  attainments,  the  evils  of  which  it  is  struggling  to  divest  itself  are  not  imputed  to 
•t,  nor  can  they  prevent  a  final  felicitous  issue.     So  in  the  case  before  us.      If  the  slave- 
holder gives  moral  principle  fair  play,  and  truly  and  sincerely  labors  to  ascertain  what  the 
Lord  would  have  him  to  do  in  the  circumstances,  and  is  willing  to  go  counter  to  his  ap- 
parent worldly  interest,  and  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  ^truth  and  righteousness,  then 
he  may  assure  himself  that  the  evil  he  may  have  formerly  countenanced  is  not  imputed  to 
him,  and  he  may  present  an  unruifled  brow  to  all  reproaches  and  vilifications.     But  men 
thus  prompted  will  not  take  it  ill  to  be  reminded  that  subtleties  and  sophistries,  the  ofi*- 
«pringofa  perverted  proprium,  will  scarcely  fail  to  cloud  their  perceptions,  and  warp 
their  judgment,  when  they  come  to  grapple  in  earnest  with  the  problem  that  presses  upon 
them. 

G.  B. 
(7b  be  continued.') 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPIRITUAL  MANIFESTATIONS,  AND  REFLECTIONS  THEREON. 

I ^-,  April  28,  1852. 

REV.    AND   DEAR   SIR, — 

I  am  delighted  that  you  are  giving  place  in  the  Repository,  to  "  The  Parables  Ex- 
plained,--  and  I  for  one,  hope  that,  in  due  time,  the  personal  history  of  our  Lord,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Gospels,  and  His  words,  other  than  those  commonly  called  Parables, 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  extended  exposition.  I  hunger  for  something  of  the 
kind,  and  am  either  becoming  more  stupid,  or  more  conscious  of  stolidity,  for  I  fre- 
quently feel  (as  a  real  want)  a  desire  to  read  clear  expositions  of  meanings,  which, 
unassisted,  I  only  catch  a  glimpse  of 

The  '*  Spirit  Ilappings"  nave  reached  us,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  after 
their  advent,  have  become,  as  it  were,  common  in  the  central  and  northern  part  of 

the  State.     Last  month  I  attended  court  at  G ,  twenty  miles  east,  and  nnding 

myself  in  the  midst  of  "knocking,"  "moving,"'  and  "  writing  medium?,"  I  concluded 
to  bring  each  to  the  test  of  personal  scrutiny,  and  did  so.  I  suppose  you  know  all 
about  such  things ;  yet  I  incline  to  pen  down  for  your  eye  a  few  of  the  facts,  care- 
fully scrutinized  and  cross-examined,  by  an  old  hand  at  detecting  fallacies,  conned 
stories,  conspiracies  against  truth,  and  efforts  at  humbug,  as  the  same  are  practiced 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  I  may -venture  upon  some  speculations  or  inferences. 

I  heard  a  great  variety  of  knockings  and  frictions,  which  sometimes  were  made 
voluntarily,  or  independently,  and  sometimes  in  response,  apparently,  to  the  knock- 
ings or  frictions  of  living  subjects,  or  to  their  oral  questions,  and  I  saw  a  heavy  table 
moved  in  different  directions  several  feet,  and  rock  both  sidewise  and  endwise,  like  a 
boat  on  a  rough  sea.  About  these  things,  I  am  satisfied,  "  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,"  there  was  no  jugglery.  I  held  a  candle  in  my  hand  close  to  the  floor,  and 
took  such  a  position  that,  had  the  results  been  produced  by  human  agency  or  by  ma- 
chinery, I  must  have  detected  it.  The  hands  of  the  "  medium"  were  upon  the  top 
of  the  table,  but  held  flat,  and  did  not  grasp  any  portion  of  it.  Besides,  her  strength, 
laid  out  to  th^  best  advantage,  was  manifestly  inadequate  to  produce  the  violent 
rockings  and  slides  made  by  uie  table.  A  giant  could  not  have  done  it  without 
grasping  the  table.. 
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I  fancied  I  perceived  a  difference  in  the  motions  of  the  table,  and  in  the  knoak- 
ings,  an  slow,  and  solemn,  or  rapid,  and  abrupt,  and  could  not  help  but  ftd  thil 
this  difference  was  indicative  of  some  intent,  or  meaning,  glimpses  of  which  I  thought 
I  perceived.  But  while  I  insist  upon  the  verity  of  the  facts  wnich  I  saw,  I  acknov- 
ledge  scepticism  as  to  impressions,  and  ask  no  faith  concerning  them  from  yon.  AH 
I  have  to  say  for  them  is,  that  they  came  to  me.     I  did  not  seek  them. 

I  next  visited  a  ^^  writing  medium,-'  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years,  the  daughter  of  t 
much  respected  friend,  a  man  of  wealth  and  respectability.  The  mother  is  a  im 
pious,  discreet,  and  intelligent  woman,  a  presbyterian.  The  little  girl  is  very  small 
for  her  age,  and  infantile  in  appearance,  and  is  delicate,  though  not  in  what  is 
usually  called  bad  health. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  I  sat  down  by  the  "medium,"  I  called  for  the  spirit  of  a  fe- 
male friend,  who  died  twenty-one  years  ago,  of  whose  general  innocence  and  recti- 
tude of  character  I  entertained  a  favorable  opinion,  and  whose  gentleness  was  sook 
that  I  have  often  felt  that  to  see  her,  in  her  spiritual  form,  would  not  alarm  me. 
The  medium  instantly  announced,  by  writing  a  line,  that  the  desired  spirit  was  pre- 
sent, and  ready  to  communicate  with  me.      She  (the  medium)  also  informed  qae 
orally,  that  this  spirit  was  very  glad  to  see  me.     I  asked  her  how  she  knew  that,  and 
she  said,  "  I  know  by  the  way  I  feel."      At  first  the  responses  were  childlike  and 
playful,  wliich  insensibly  led  inc  to  ask  questions  of  curiosity  about  worldly  matters. 
At  first  I  received  responses,  but  1  could  not  help  but  perceive,  or  feel  that  they  were 
constrained,  and  almost  ungracious.     Then  they  became  evasive,  or  indefinite,  and 
as  I  yet  persevered,  I  met  a  decided  veto.     I  then  sat  for  a  few  minutes  silent  and  ab- 
stracted, when  the  medium  called  my  attention,  by  touching  my  arm.     I  turned  my 
eyes  to  the  paper,  where  these  words  were  written,  viz  :  "  Ask  me  mental  questions." 
I  proceeded  to  ask  many  mental  questions,  and  received  responses.     At  length  I  de- 
manded the  fa<;ts  as  to  a  matter  of  mystery  and  delicacy,  and  received  a  general  an- 
swer, to  the  purport  that  my  surmises  were,  as  to  generals,  correct.     With  earnest- 
ness 1   mentally  pressed  for  particulars,  as  to  time,   place,  persons,  fee,  and  as  I 
did  so  1  turned  away.     After  a  few  minutes,  the  medium  touched  my  arm,  and  with 
the  pencil  which  she  ordinarily  wrote  with,  pointed  to  these  words,  written  while  my 
eyes  were  averted,  viz :  "  Bo  ashamed,  man."     To  write  these  words  the  medium 
had  discarded  her  pencil,  and  they  were  written  with  pen  and  ink,  and  in  a  much 
more  distinct  and  round  hand  than  that  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  write.      1 
teas  ashamed,  and  sat  averted  and  silent  fur  some  minutes.     At  length  the  medium 
touched  my  arm,  and  on  turning  to  the  paper,  1  found  a  diagram,  made  in  pencil,  as 
follows,  only  much  more  tastefully : 

JROVA 
OUR  SAVIOim 
GOD  LORD 

AND        CHRIST 
JESUS 

And  by  words  and  pencil  directed  me  to  read  it  thus :  Jeova,  our  Saviour,  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God.  To  this  diagram  I  was  most  energetically  pointed  with  the 
pencil,  the  countenance  of  the  medium  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  an  eagerness, 
and  anxiety,  the  peculiarity  of  w^hicli  was,  I  cannot  believe,  a  matter  of  mere  im- 
agination. 

Other  spirits  I  could  *'  call  from  the  vasty  deep;"  but  this  one  manifested  anxiety 
on  this,  my  first,  and  at  two  subsequent  visits  to  the  medium,  to  bring  about,  and 
keep  up  an  intercourse  of  thought.  At  the  second  and  third  visits,  the  medium  im- 
mediately took  her  seat  at  her  writing  stand,  and  with  paper  before  her,  and  pencil 
in  hand,  appeared  to  bo  waiting,  manifesting  much  eagerness  by  her  countenance, 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways  endeavoring  to  attract  my  attention,  and  on  one  of  those 
occasions,  when  I  continued  to  talk  with  the  mother  of  the  medium  for  a  few  seconds, 

the  medium  said,  calling  me  by  name,  " ,  either  she  is  always  here,  or  else 

you  bring  her  with  you."  At  each  of  the  second  and  third  visits,  when  I  sat  down 
by  the  side  of  the  medium,  I  found  the  name  of  my  departed  friend  printed  in  large 
Roman  capitals,  at  the  top  of  the  jtage. 

Having  received  from  tnis  supposed  spirit,  as  well  as  from  others,  repeated  admis- 
sions that  there  are  punishments  in  the  other  life,  always  accompanied  by  tho  em- 
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lio  declaration  that  they  are  not  endleee,  I  resoWed  to  avail  myielf  of  a  crow- 
eKamination  of  this  spirit  upon  that  point,  and  proceeded  as  follows,  viz : 

Question.  You  sav  that  punishments,  in  the  other  life,  are  not  endless.  For  what 
length  of  time  are  thev  extended  ?  Answer.  "'  According  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
bo<^.''  Q.  "  Do  you  know  the  spirit  of  Pope  Alexander  V^I  ?"  The  medium  seem- 
ed much  agitated,  and  her  hand  moved  rapidly,  laterally  and  spirally,  gradually  as- 
•ending  from  the  lateral  to  the  vertical,  and  the  motion  was  continued  vertically 
and  spirally,  for  near  a  minute,  with  great  rapidity,  the  medium  extending  her  hand 
and  arm  to  their  utmost  limit,  and  partly  raising  herself  from  her  chair.  When  her 
hand  came  back  to  the  paper,  the  answer  was  written,  *^  Yes."  1  then  addressed 
the  medium  thus :  ^^  Sissy,  why  did  you  extend  your  arm  upwards  in  that  peculiar 
way  1"  Medium  answers,  *'  She  was  asking  God."  Q.  "  Could  you  not  have  avoid- 
ed raising  your  hand  that  way  V'  A.  ^'  Indeed,  sir,  I  could  not  help  it."  1  then  re- 
turned my  cross-examination  thus :  Q.  ^4s  Pope  Alexander  Vl.  happy  1"  A.  ^^No, 
he  is  miserable."  Q.  "  Where  is  he  1"  A.  "  In  hell."  Q.  "  Where  is  Lucretia 
Borgia?"  A.  "In  hell."  Q.  "  How  long  do  the  wicked  remain  in  helH"  A.  "As 
long  as  they  are  wicked."  Q.  "  How  long  do  the  worst  remain  wicked  ?"  A. 
*'  How  do  I  know  ?     Indefinite." 

I  asked  this  spirit  and  others  a  great  many  questions  concerning  matters  of  mere 
worldly  curiosity,  and,  except  as  above  stated,  was  uniformly  repulsed.  Some  of 
those  recently  dead  repulsed  mc  rudely.  I  asked  many  questions,  concerning  facts 
known  to  me ;  and  never  failed  to  receive  answers  in  some  of  the  following  words, 
viz  :  "  You  know."  "  You  dont  know,  do  you ? '  "  Why  do  you  ask  1"  "  You 
know  well  enough."     " That  is  a  test  question."     "  You  cant  cross  me." 

I  propounded  questions  as  to  the  state  of  those  I  addressed,  and  all  professed  to  be 
happy.  I  propounded  numerous  questions  as  to  the  scenery,  &c.,  of  the  other  life, 
and  the  answer  was  always,  "  Wait  and  see."  "  You  would  be  too  wise."  "  Yoa 
would  know  too  much,'  or,  "  You  would  be  too  wise.  Don't  you  think  so  1"  I  ask- 
ed many  questions  concerning  matters  of  religious  Creed  and  Faith,  the  writings  of 
£.  S.,  the  Trinity,  &c.,  &c  ,  and  was  uniformly  advised  to  read  my  Bible,  and  point- 
ed to  the  names  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  they  were  written  on  the  paper  before  me. 

At  length  I  asked  the  spirit  above  named,  as  one  most  willing  to  communicate 
with  me,  for  an  explanation  of  there  l)eing  neither  marriage,  nor  giving  in  marriage 
in  the  other  life  ;  and  was  rebuffed  with  the  accustomed  answer,  "  You  would  be  too 
wise."  I  then  asked,  "  Which  has  precedence.  Faith  or  Charity  ?"  And  in  a  bold 
style  of  writing,  and  with  much  eagerness,  the  medium  wrote  the  word  "  Charity." 

I  make  a  note  of  a  dialogue  between  myself  and  the  supposed  spirit  of  a  late  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession,  who  died  two  years  ago,  as  follows  : 

Question.  "  Are  you  happy  1"  Answer.  "  Yes.  I  am  in  the  fourth  degree  of  hap- 
piness." Q.  "Are  there  punishments  in  the  other  life?"  A.  "Yes,  but  not  end- 
less." Q.  "  Is  this  communication  between  us  and  spirits  to  progress  ?"  A.  "Yes." 
Q.  "  What  will  be  the  next  step  ?"  A.  "  You  will  feel  us  talk  to  you."  Q  "  What 
next?"  A.  "  You  will  hear  us  sing  and  speak."  Q.  "What  next?"  A.  "You  will 
see  and  speak  with  us,  face  to  face."  Q  "What  good  will  result?"  A.  "The 
thief  will  no  longer  steal.  Evil  doers  will  forbear,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  character 
sake ;  for  they  will  know  that  we  will  tell  on  them."  Q.  How  will  this  make  the 
human  race  any  better  ?"  A.  "In  time  it  will.  At  first  it  will  only  make  hypo- 
crites ;  but  that  will  make  the  world  more  comfortable  to  the  good."  Q.  "  Why  do 
you  not  tell  on  thieves  and  evil-doers  now  ?"  A.  "  0 !  that  would  be  too  bad." 
Q.  "  Are  there  none  so  wicked  that  they  must  be  punished  always  ?"  A.  "  I  am  a 
very  bad  man,  and  I  was  not  punished  always." 

All  spirits  with  whom  I  appeared  to  communicate,  agreed  upon  these  points,  vis  : 
let.  All  said  they  were  happy.  2d.  That  there  are  seven  aegrees  of  hap{>ine8S. 
3d.  That  there  are  punishments  in  the  other  life,  but  not  endless.  Not  one  failed  to 
write  these  words,  viz  :  "  God  of  love,  and  not  of  wrath,"  upon  the  first  opportunity 
afforded  by  my  questions.  Some  i)enned  these  words,  viz :  "  Love,  Love,  Love.  God 
of  love,  and  not  of  wrath." 

I  failed  to  meet  with  any  response  from  any  Newchurchman,  or  from  any  one  who 
died  more  than  twenty- one  years  ago. 

I  expressed  a  desire  to  communicate  with  the  spirits  of  many  departed  ones,  who 
tamed  out  to  be  inaccessible.  Upon  those  occasions  the  hand  of  the  medium  per- 
fonned  the  spiral  motion  above  described,  and  when  it  came  do^ni^  dio^f^^  Wvft\Kfie- 
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cil.  When  I  requested,  throagh  the  spirit  aboTe  named  as  so  willing  to  eonummi- 
oate  with  me,  that  I  might  communicate  with  the  spirit  of  the  late  Lucius  Ljoiuttd 
failed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Newchurchman  had  "  gone  to  his  own."  When, 
in  like  manner,  I  desired  a  communication  to  be  made  from  E.  S.,  the  action  wm 
quite  violent,  and  the  pencil  was  dashed  upon  the  table. 

I  asked  my  gentle  friend,  •*  Do  you  know  Mr. 1"  A.  "  Yes,  he  lives  in  New- 
York."  Q.  "  Is  my  intercourse  with  him  profitable  V  A.  »» Yes."  Q.  "  Is  he 
good  V^  A.  "  Just  tolerable."  1  laughed,  and  fancied  that  she  did  so  too.  Q.  ^Do 
you  know  the  books  which  I  have  principally  read  lately?"  A.  "Yes."  Q.  "Do 
they  contain  the  truth  ?''  A.  "  Some  of  it  is  true,  but  not  "all."  [Note.  I  hare  late^ 
read  little  else  than  the  Arcana,  newspapers,  and  a  little  law.J 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  while  these  things,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  character 
transpired,  1  could  not  help  speculating  upon,  and  inferring  from  them  as  follows : 
1st.  That'  these  manifestations  are  not  gotten  up  by  machmery  or  human  agencr. 
and  that  the  jugglery,  if  any  there  be,  is  concocted  in  the  world  of  spirits.     2d.  Thit 
there  are  seven  discrete  degrees  in  the  world  of  spirits.      [Note.  This  all  agreed  in, 
and  each  supported  the  claims  of  the  others  as  to  the  degree  they  professed  to  be  in.] 
3d.   That  in  the  world  of  spirits  there  is  no  other  idea  of  unhappiness,  except  that 
which  is  deduced  from  vastating  punishments  there.      4th.  That  when  released,  for 
the  present,  from  vastating  punisnments,  the  spirits  suppose  they  have  seen  the  lut 
of  trouble.     5th.  That  those  who  talked  with  me  may  have  further  vastation  before 
them,  and  yet  not  expect  it.     6th.  That  they  are  led  into  this  mistake,  and  into  a 
confounding  of  vastating  punishments,  and  the  unhappiness  resulting  from  wicked- 
ness  into  one  and  the  same  thing,  by  Old  Church  persuasions  acquired  in  this  life, 
and  hence,  on  their  first  release  from  vastating  punishments,  fancy  all  is  well,  and, 
in  a  sort,  adhere  to  the  Roman  Church  notion  of  Purgatory.     7th.  That  while  many 
of  these  communications  may  come  from  spirits  who  are  intelligent  and  good,  mucli 
also  may  come  from  those  who,  though  honest  are  in  great  errors,  much  from  those 
who  arc  in  evils  and  falses,  and  much  from  artful  spirits,  assuming  characters  to 
best  answer  their  deceitful  and  malignant  designs.      8th.  That  (as  a  consequence) 
he  who  is  deceived  thereby,  is  not  wise.     The  time  has  come  when  we  must  **  try  the 
spirits,-'  &c.,  especially  because  from  hell  will  come  much  truth,  artfully  mingled 
•with  plausible  lies. 

As  a  Newchurchman,  I  consider  it  to  be  a  solemn  duty  to  direct  attention  to  these 
spiritual  manifestations,  to  avow  my  full  belief  that  they  are  such,  to  endorse  no- 
thing communicated,  and  to  hold  the  communications  themselves  up  in  their  true  light, 
as  possibly  true,  quite  as  possibly  false,  and  probably  mixed.  This  is  a  duty,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  Newchurchmen  (tliou;xn  some  of  them  seem  to  be  blind  to  the 
use  which  may  be  mode  of  these  things)  as  for  the  sake  of  New  Church  truth,  to  the 
cause  of  which  these  manifestations  are  to  bo  ancillary,  or  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted. They  are  to  be  ancillary  as  follows  :  The  majority  of  mankind  in  Christen- 
dom are  either  sensual  skeptics,  whose  spiritual  beliefs  are  slight,  and  whose  assent 
to  orthodoxy  is  only  external,  or  religious  bigots  who  swear  by  the  creeds  to  which 
they  have  respectively  subscribed,  and  negative  all  else.  Both  these  classes  charge 
that  "the  manifestations"  are  produced  by  human  agency  and  jugglery,  until  they 
are  silenced  by  ocular  proof  and  scrutiny ;.  and  to  this  scrutiny  and  proof  thev  are 
reluctantly  induced  to  attend.  When  thus  silenced,  I  have  noticed  that  the  igno- 
rant skeptic  contents  himself  with  "cursing  the  whole  concern;."  the  skeptic  of 
more  natural  science  assigns  the  whole  matter  to  the  agency  of  electricity,  and  ani- 
mal magnetism  (as  if  animal  maj^netism  were  not  either  soul,  or  the  lever  and  ful- 
crum of  soul),  while  the  religious  l)igot  invariably  dogmatizes  that  (to  use  the  pecu- 
liar classics  of  one  of  them,  as  lately  uttered  in  my  hearing),  "  the  whole  thmg  is 
from  the  Old  Scratch."  These  manifestations  are  "  a  sign"  given  to  "  a  generation 
of  vipers,"  in  this  sensual  age.  A  sign  of  what  ?  I  answer,  A  sign  of  the  immor- 
tality of  man,  and  a  future  life  :  a  sign  that  the  orthodox  idea  of  instantaneous  intro- 
mission into  very  Heaven,  or  very  Hell  immediately  after  death  is  false  ;  a  sign  that 
the  spirits  of  the  recently  departed  are  mainly  such  as  they  were  in  this  life ;  a  sign 
that  many  in  the  other  life  are  in  a  state  of  false  hope,  and  carnal  security,  who,  at 
some  proper  time,  will  say,  "  Lord  !  Lord  !"  &c.,  and  be  answered,  "  I  never  knew 
you,"  &c. ;  a  sign  that  there  is  a  progress  in  the  other  life,  that  the  germ  of  good  in- 
creases with  the  good,  and  the  germ  of  evil  with  the  evil,  till  each  "  goes  to  his  own 
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pboe ;"  a  agn  of  what  is  told  in  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  &e.  And 
flittll  the  Newchurchman  fold  his  hands,  and  fail  to  hold  up  this  sign,  and  direct  at- 
tmtioii  to  it  1  The  Newchurchman  has  much  to  gain  externally  from  these  mani^ 
tetations,  if  they  progress  as  we  are  told,  and  as  1  verily  believe  they  will.  Evil  in 
act  will  be  repressK^  and  the  world  become  a  more  comfortable  residence  for  him. 
His  property,  person,  and  character  will  be  guarded,  by  the  fears  of  the  wicked  that 
q)irits  will  expose  their  villany.  lie  has  nothing  to  fear  from  these  manifestations ; 
rar  they  are  not  the  kind  of  open  intercourse  with  spirits  which  £.  S.  warns  us  of  as 
dangerous.  They  reach  us  coldly,  through  a  medium,  and  affect  our  intellect  alone. 
They  reach  not  the  heart,  to  touch  the  affection  of  man's  love.  1  can  see  much  of  good 
to  result  from  them,  and  no  evil ;  nor  do  I  believe  they  would  have  been  permitted,  if 
evil  must  needs  be  the  result.  1  have  an  abounding  confidence  in  the  Lord  that  none 
but  one  already  lost  to  the  eye  of  prevision  will  ever  take  to  himself  a  "  familiar  devil" 
to  prompt  his  evil  loves :  and  our  Author  teaching  nothing  to  the  contrary,  it  is  clear 
that  a  **  familiar  angel*'  can  do  the  regenerate  man  no  harm,  by  prompting  his  love 
to  God  and  man.  It  is  the  man  who  seeks  a  ''  familiar  devil,"  who  alone  will  be  found 
of  one. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Newchurchman  can  do  much  good  by  guarding  individuah^ 
by  special  effort,  against  being  misled  by  **  the  manifestations."  Is  not  that  a  charity 
— a  use  ?    And  will  the  Newchurchman  fail  to  avail  himself  of  it  ?    Adieu ! 

W. 


THE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

EXTRACT   OF   A   LETTER. 

"  For  myself,  I  have  ever  been  disposed  to  allow  the  largest  liberty  and  fullest 
discussion,  even  of  delicate  matters.  But  you  will  pardon  me  for  intimating  a  doubt 
whether  the  adding,  at  this  time,  the  subject  of  slavery  to  the  other  questions  which 
are  being  mooted  in  your  pages,  is  like  to  lead  to  good.  The  agitation  of  this  topic  in 
the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  settlement  of  it  by  the  compromise  acts,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  newly  acauired  territory,  have  produced  such  a  sore  feeling  throughout 
the  South,  and  they  feel  so  severely  the  enormous  injustice  which  they  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  North  generally,  in  relation  thereto,  that  they  are  in  no  temper 
just  now  to  listen  to  anything  farther  on  that  head.  It  may  do  harm,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  do  any  gwA.    Of  this,  however,  you  must  judge." 

Yours,  &c., 

N.  F.  C. 


Columbia,  S.  C,  April  26th,  1852. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  just  received  the  enclosed  letter  from  J.  H.  M ,  Esq., 

the  oldest  living  receiver  of  the  New  Church  doctrines  in  C ,  with  a  request,  aa 

you  will  perceive,  from  the  members  of  the  New  Church  in  C n,  that  I  should 

write  to  you  on  the  subject  adverted  to  in  that  letter. 

I  have  not  time  now  to  argue  the  matter,  and  should  not  think  it  desirable  if  I 
had ;  but  I  cannot  but  express  my  sincere  regret  that  you  have  found  it  necessary 
to  broach  the  subject  of  slavery  m  the  N.  C.  Repository, — a  work  to  which  all  our 
New  Church  brethren  at  the  bouth  are  sincerely  attached.  Southern  members  of 
the  New  Church  have  reflected  on  this  subject  for  themselves ;  they  have  formed 
their  own  opinions ;  they  entertain  those  opinions  conscientiously ;  they  are  able  to 
defend  them  by  sound  arguments.  The  question  is  a  Southern,  and  not  a  Northern 
question.  You  have  no  slaves  at  the  North.  The  responsibility  rests  with  the 
siayeholders  of  the  South,  and  any  attempt  to  agitate  this  matter  by  our  Northern 
brethren,  seems  to  us  as  unjustifiable  interference  with  our  own  concerns.  I  fear  that 
much  harm  will  be  done,  if  this  agitation  is  permitted  to  enter  within  the  peaceful 
precincts  of  the  New  Church,  and  I  deprecate  such  a  career  of  dbtraction  as  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  can  befal  the  Church  at  this  juncture.  Let  us  leave 
this  matter,  as  Mr.  M well  suggests,  to  the  overruling  wisdom  of  Providence. 
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Yon  at  the  North,  I  fear,  do  not  understand  the  character  of  the  inatitatioa  wluch 
you  condemn  so  unsparingly  as  a  great  wrong  done  to  society,  and  to  the  negio 
race.  I  venture  to  say,  if  you  were  to  spend  six  months  in  Carolina,  and  to  witmti 
the  (>pcrati<»n8  of  slavery,  (as  it  is  callecL, )  your  opinion  of  it  would  he  materially 
changiMi.  Perhaps  i^rovidence  originally  designed  that  a  portion  of  mankind  shoald 
serve  another  portion  of  it  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  former  portion.  Who  shall 
say  ?  At  any  rate,  as  a  New  Churchman,  1  cannot  perceive,  under  existing  circam- 
stanccs,  that  I  am  doing  any  wrong  in  holding  slaves ;  but  I  will  not,  as  I  said,  argue 
the  matter,  fur  1  think  it  is  one  of  those  topics,  the  discussion  of  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  New  Church. 
With  sentiments  of  great  regard,  and  respect,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

fruly,  your  friend  and  brother, 

D.  K.  W. 


L- ,  April  11th,  1852. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Since  1  left  my  residence  in  the  mountains,  on  a  visit  here,  I  met 
with  the  last  number  of  the  Repository,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  containing  year 
opening  number  on  the  subject  of  slavery  as  it  exists  amongst  us. 

I  know  it  will  bo  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convince  a  northern  man  that  he  does  not, 
and  cannot  understand  the  bearings  of  this  subject  in  all  its  relations  :  efforts  to  this 
have  been  already  made,  and  unavailingly.  Nor  shall  I  trouble  you  with  protests 
or  remonstrances.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  has  already  led  to  a  division  of 
nearly  all  the  prominent  sects  of  the  Old  Church  ;  and  I  do  not,  in  the  least,  doubt  that 
such  will  be  the  effect  in  the  New.  It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  motives ;  they  cannot  regu- 
late or  control  resuftSj  however  they  may,  in  some  sort,  serve  to  vindicate  conduct 
and  character.  You  have,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  say  it,  you  have,  by  this  article, 
thrown  a  burning  brand  into  the  midst  of  combustibles  already  sufficiently  prepared 
to  take  lire.  I  do  not  think  that  our  mimon  required  this.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  institutions,  civil  or  political,  of  this  world.  It  is  to  preach  love  to  God  and 
love  to  our  neighbor,  and  to  avoid  all  cause  of  offence,  llitiierto — and  w©  of  the 
South  felt  proud  that  it  was  so — the  Church  has  refrained  from  touching  this  delicate 
and  much  vexed  question.  It  has  left  it  to  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  merciful 
Providence ;  trusting  that,  if  evil,  it  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  yield  to  good.  Re» 

farded  in  a  Christian  aspect,  it  is  a  matter  for  individual  conscience.  There  it  must 
e  left  to  work  its  way,  and  every  effort  to  order  it  otherwise  will  but  defeat  the  end. 
I  had  hoped  there  were  subjects  enough  in  the  evils  and  falsities  of  the  Old  Church 
to  engage  our  attention  for  a  century  to  come,  without  dividing  and  distracting  us 
on  this  question  of  domestic  servitude.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly  lead  to  any 
good.  I  may  bo  mistaken.  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  desire  to  make  my  mind  the 
rule  of  other  men's— a  proclivity  to  which  the  human  mind  is  so  liable.  You  may 
make  the  experiment  you  propose.  The  result  alone  can  show  the  good  and  the 
evil.  As  to  effecting  any  change  in  the  institution  at  this  time  by  discussion,  I  would 
as  soon  expect  to  see  it  remove  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  substitute  the  An- 
des or  the  Alps  in  their  stead.  Things  are  not  ripe  for  it,  even  if  every  man  amongst 
us  deemed  it  desirable.  Many  years  must  elapse  before  it  will  be  thought  even  pro- 
per to  discuss  it ;  and  when  the  time  shall  arrive,  if  ever,  it  will  be  mast  prudent, 
most  effective^  to  leave  the  discussion  to  those  whom  it  more  directly  concerns. 

I  write  thus  frankly  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  I  hope  you  will  regard  what  I  say  in 
the  same  kind  spirit  which  prompts  me  to  speak. 

Yours,  &c., 

R.  K.  C. 


M ,  April  12th,  1852. 

My  Dkar  Sir  : — I  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  to  you  the  pain  wliich  I  feel,  ant- 
ing from  the  broaching  of  the  Slavery  question  in  the  Repository.  If  I  may  do  so 
without  offence,  (as  none  is  certainly  intended,)  I  would  enter  my  solemn  but  respect- 
ful remonstrance  against  the  continuance  of  the  discussion.  *'  Cui  bono  ?  -'  At  the 
North  and  West  and  East,  your  argument,  however  able  (and  I  am  quite  sure  it  will 
be  able),  can  do  no  good,  because  not  needed ;  all,  without  perhaps  a  solitary  ezo^ 
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Df  are  already  in  accord  with  you  apon  the  abstract  question.  At  the  Sonth  yonr 
iience  is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  appreciate  or  even  hear,  with  patience,  the 
ooflsion.  In  this  remark,  I  do  not  intend  to  concede  or  deny  any  position  asRumed 
TOur  opening  commentaries  upon  the  ^'  Aphorisms,*^  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not 
are  to  join  issue  with  you.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  in  every  form  and« 
3ect,  and,  if  possible,  the  parties  to  the  debate  are  as  wide  apart  as  when  they 
Kan.  You  will  excuse  me,  if  I  express  my  doubt  whether,  with  your  great  ability 
a  learning,  you  will  produce  any  thing  new.  The  country  has  just  passed  through 
irisis  of  intense  excitement  on  the  slavery  question,  and  the  Southern  States  are 
b  writhing  under  the  chagrin  and  humiliation  of  having  been  robbed  in  the  name 
philanthropy,  and  under  the  forms  of  legislation,  of  a  just  participation  in  our  ter- 
orial  possessions.  It  is  true,  by  large  majorities,  they  have  accepted  the  compro- 
se  measures ;  but  it  has  been  under  sullen,  significant,  and  fearful  protests.  The 
ry  of  the  tempest  has  passed  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  but  its  waters  are  yet 
itated  to  its  lowest  caverns.  Now,  in  all  candor,  I  appeal  to  your  enlightened 
Igment  to  decide  whether  this  be  a  propitious  time  to  broach  a  subject  so  deli- 
te  "!  It  must  be  obvious  that  you  are  not  speaking  to  the  North — it  is  not  her  peo- 
» that  you  mainly  desire  to  enlighten ;  for,  as  before  observed,  they  are  with  you 
ready.  It  is  the  Southern  slave-holder  that  you  would  reach ;  it  is  to  his  judgment, 
ison,  and  conscience  that  you  would  present  your  appeal.  But  you  come  to  him 
len  he  is  stung  by  the  remembrance  of  recent  wrongs,  when  he  is  exasperated  by 
lat  he  regards  an  attempt  by  those,  whose  business  it  is  not  to  intermeddle  vrith 
1  domestic  rights,  peace,  and  security.     Before  such  an  auditory,  can  you  expect  to 

heard  ?  Sir,  the  argument  of  an  angel  would  be  as  impotent  as  the  waihngs  of 
,  infant  against  the  fury  of  a  tornado. 

But  let  me  not  do  injustice  to  your  position.  The  spirit  of  your  remarks  is  good — 
or  motive  above  suspicion,  and  you  propose  as  a  New  Churchman  to  speak  to 
3w  Churchman.  You  are  most  guarded  in  avoiding  the  political  aspect ;  you  seem 
ngriedly  to  withhold  all  sympathy  (I  believe  you  have  none)  with  the  fanaticism 
abolitionism ;  and  you  wish  to  argue  the  question  calmly  and  dispassionately  upon 
iw  Church  grounds.  I  appreciate  the  position  you  take,  and  individually,  I  can 
y,  that  thus  far  I  detect  nothing  in  your  remarks  in  the  least  offensive.  But  still, 
dndon  my  candor  if  I  express  the  belief  that  the  discussion  will  do  infinite  mischief  to 
e  cause  of  the  New  Church  in  the  South.  In  this  section  the  number  of  receivers 
small,  they  are  scattered  and  isolated ;  if  they  avow  their  doctrines  they  are  sneered 

and  denounced  as  having  embraced  one  among  the  most  absurd  istns  of  the  day. 
mr,  in  addition  to  all  this,  can  it  be  possible  that  it  is  the  design  of  a  Good  Provi- 
Boe,  that  they  shall  be  classed  with  abolitionism  ]     You  may  repudiate  abolition 

earnestly  as  you  please,  you  may  disavow  it  in  behalf  of  the  New  Church,  you 
ay  enter  your  solemn  protest  against  all  political  interference  with  the  subject,  and 
i  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  discussion  which  you  have  begun  will  as  certainly  iden- 
y  the  New  Church  with  the  odium  of  that  despicable  isni,  in  the  Southern  estima- 
m — just  as  certainly  as  you  prosecute  it.  Now  do  you  wish  to  place  your  Southern 
ethrcn  in  such  a  position  ?  Is  it  not  a  wrong  to  the  New  Church  to  do  so '?  These 
e  pointed  questions,  but  they  cover  no  insinuations  or  reflections.  They  are 
■ompted  by  feelings  of  great  kindness  and  respect  for  you,  and  deep  solicitude  for 
e  spread  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  strength  to  the  above  remarks,  if  I  tell  you,  that,  so  far  as 
lates  to  the  New  Church  in  the  South,  your  position  is  both  commanding  and  pecu- 
\r.  I  mean  no  flattery ;  but  you  are  Inghly  respected  in  that  section  ot  the  coun- 
y  for  distinguished  talent  and  learning,  as  well  as  honesty  of  purpose  and  conscien- 
ins  researcn.  You  are  regarded  as  a  true  exponent  of  New  Church  sentiment, 
ictrine  and  policy.  Your  ^uthern  brethren  look  to  you  as  an  able  champion,  and 
an  on  you  in  times  of  conflict  and  difficulty.  AH  this  is  true.  Now,  connect  it 
ith  the  exceeding  sensitiveness  of  the  Southern  mind, — the  isolated  condition  of 
>ur  brethren,  the  weakness  of  the  New  Church,  the  thousand  other  prejudices 
^nst  which  she  has  to  contend,  and  then  decide  whether  it  is  just  to  yourself  and 
kst  to  Southern  receivers,  gravely,  at  this  crisis,  to  promulgate  anti-slavery  as  the 
Boius,  spirit,  tendency  of  the  New  Church,  aye,  and  duty  of  New  Churchmen. 
llow  me  to  say,  that  1  think  you  assume  a  fearful  responsibility,  in  thus  occasion- 
kg  new  perils  and  new  trials  to  the  hopes  and  toils  of  your  scattered  brethren  in  the 
oath. 
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Of  course  you  will  reply  to  all  this,  that  the  South  will  have  no  rieht  to  place  neh 
a  construction,  that  it  will  bo  unfair  to  identify  the  New  Church  wiUi  abohtion  apoi 
such  a  ground.  This  may  be  true.  But  it  will  not  avert  the  mischief.  Thiu  raim 
the  question  of  exi)edioncy.  Then,  I  would  ask,  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  vai 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  sometimes  to  consult  expediency  1  Your  views  on  the 
question  of  slavery  may  be  sound ;  it  may  be  that  you  can  sustain  them  by  argu- 
ment, but  does  duty  imperatively  demand  that  you  should  promulgate  them  dow? 
Is  it  not  lawful,  even  under  New  Church  light,  to  withhold  them  for  her  sake  ?  Uu 
she  not  difficulties  enough  already  on  hand  1  Can  they  all  be  dispatched  at  oncel  If 
not,  and  they  are  to  be  encountered  one  by  one,  why  may  not  this  be  deferred  tOl 
she  gets  more  strength,  and  her  policy  and  spirit  shall  be  better  understood  ? 

You  see  that  the  view  I  take  is  purely  practical.  VV^c  must  take  the  world  as  it  is. 
God  Himself  consulted  this  great  principle  in  giving  his  revelation.  He  suited  it  to 
man  as  he  was,  natural^  as  he  is,  somewhat  spiritual^  and  as  he  shall  be,  celestid. 
Now,  without  questioning  the  correctness  of  your  opinion,  as  to  the  genius  of  the  New 
Church,  in  reference  to  slavery,  (for  my  aim  is  to  arrest  rather  than  provoke  a  need- 
less discussion,)  1  would  ask  if  it  is  not  equally  wise  and  lawful  for  her  to  approach 
man  as  he  is — buried  in  sensualism — and  deal  with  the  existing  state  of  thmgs  in 
the  best,  most  prudent  and  cxjxidient  way,  in  order  to  elevate  the  race  to  the  spirit- 
ual plane  ? 

Now,  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  abstract  question,  my  view  of  slavery 
is  simply  this.  The  relation  of  master  and  slave  has  been  permitted  of  ProWdenee 
in  all  ages.  I  can  see  that  Southern  slavery  is  most  wise  and  benevolent,  indicating 
the  only  probable  means  by  which  the  African  race  can  ever  be  civilized  and  chris- 
tianized. The  work  is  actually  in  progress,  but  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  exceeding 
kindness  of  our  Northern  friends,  who  feel  very  anxious  to  render  some  assistance  to 
the  Lord  in  effecting  His  providential  purposes.  It  may  be  that  the  Southern 
slaveholder  is  derelict  in  duty — docs  not  do  enough.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Northern  so-called  philanthropist  attempts  too  much.  Then,  the  position  of  good 
sense  is  just  this :  the  Lord  will  do  all  things  right ;  He  will  work  out  the  ends 
designed  by  slavery.  It  concerns  us,  not  the  North.  If  we  fail  in  duty,  tee  are 
responsible.  We  do  know  a  little  about  relative  duties,  our  social  interests,  our 
domestic  security ;  and  we  have  some  idea  of  accountability  for  our  dealings  towards 
our  slaves.  But  all  this  is  ignored  by  the  North,  and  we  are  classed  with  pirates 
and  robbers.  If  they  would  only  let  us  alone,  how  much  good  sense  they  would 
exhibit ! 

But  you  think  the  New  Church  has  a  mission  to  perform  on  this  subject.  Yes,  and 
so  think  Northern  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  and  Ba{)ti8ts  in  reference  to  their 
several  sects.  And  they  all  base  their  opinions  upon  the  abstract  question.  They  all 
begin  very  moderately,  very  gently :  offering  advice  and  argument  and  brotherly 
sympathy.  But  you  know  that  they  have  long  since  degenerated  into  the  veriest 
fianaticism,  in  both  discussion  and  operation.  Now,  if  the  New  Church  enters  the 
field,  where  is  the  guaranty  that  she  will  not  run  into  similar  folly  and  extrava- 
gance ]  It  does  seem  to  me,  that  the  New  Church,  above  all  others,  should  confide 
the  whole  subject  to  Providence,  and  trust  to  the  enlightening  and  elevating  ten- 
dency of  her  doctrines. 

Southern  slavery  is  destined  to  run  a  long  career  yet.  It  is  a  means  to  a  great 
end — the  ultimate  elevation  of  the  African  race.  Man  cannot,  if  he  would,  abolish 
it  suddenly.  It  is  upon  us ;  it  is  ours  to  do  our  duty  to  the  slave,  care  for  his  wants,  ■ 
provide  for  his  comforts,  secure  him  the  benefits  of  religion,  open  to  his  mind  the 
lofty  themes  of  immortality.  This  the  New  Church  inculcates  by  her  spirit  and 
doctrines,  in  my  judgment,  more  forcibly  than  the  Old.  At  present,  our  negroes  can- 
not be  educated.  Our  safety  forbids  it.  But  why  i  Because  abolition  will  tamper 
with  them,  and  poison  their  minds,  and  make  tliem  di^?satisfied.  This  blessing  is 
denied  them  for  this  reason,  and  this  only.  It  was  not  prohibited  by  law,  in  most  of 
the  slave  States,  until  the  abolition  agitation  began.  Now,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
abate  a  jot  from  our  obligations.  They  are  obvious ;  they  press  upon  us  j  we  are 
bound  to  do  our  duty  to  them  as  slaves.  If  we  do  it,  we  are  free  from  sin  ;  if  we 
do  it,  then  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  results,  and  as  soon  as  they  ore  fitted  for  lib- 
erty, he  will  pronde  the  means.  Freedom  now  would  be  to  them  the  greatest  calam- 
ity.   They  could  not  exist  among  us.     They  would  be  exterminated  by  a  war 
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«tween  the  races.  The  benevolent  and  philanthropic  North  will  not  receive  them. 
liey  cannot  be  transported ;  it  would  exhaust  the  entire  resources  of  the  country. 
low  then  1  We  are  brought  back  again  to  the  ground  of  common  sense.  Let  the 
^^tvehoider  perform  with  fidelity^  his  duty  to  them  as  slaves^  and  then  confide  their  future 
ettination  to  Vie  developments  of  a  wise  and  good  Providence ;  and  let  these  duties  be 
trformed  with  a  spirit  of  entire  and  perfect  subordination  to  the  indications  of  Prov- 
ience. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  are  content  to  rest  the  subject  upon  that  ground,  I  think 
oa  will  see  that  your  *'  aphorisms  "  and  comments  are  imnecessary,  calculated  to  do 
o  good,  but  much  mischief.  And  if  to  this  you  will  connect  the  confidence,  that  we 
f  the  South  are  daily  considering  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects,  that  there  is  intelli- 
;ence  enough  among  us  to  know  our  duty,  and  honesty  enough  to  do  it,  if  we  can  be 
Uowed  to  do  it  in  our  own  way,  without  the  dictation  of  those  whom  it  does  not  con- 
em  ;  and  the  additional  confidence  of  the  elevating  and  enlightening  tendency  of 
he  S'ew  Dispensation,  you  need  have  no  misgivings.  Slavery  vrill  work  out  its  dea- 
inj  under  the  guidance  of  a  kind  and  beneficent  Providence.  What  that  destina- 
ion  may  be  is  among  the  arcana  of  the  future.  But  if  I  were  to  indulge  a  coi^ec- 
nre,  I  would  sugeest  the  possibility,  that  our  slaves,  following  the  tide  of  time  and 
jyents,  may  yet  find  a  home  in  South  America,  where  climate  and  soil  suit  them ; 
Rrhere  color  does  not  affect  caste  in  the  social  organization,  and  where  they  may  have 
i  system  of  government  and  laws  adapted  to  their  grade  of  civilization,  whatever  it 
DEiay  then  be.  Very  respectfully  and  sincerely. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  V.  J. 

REPLY. 

The  above  communications,  penned  in  so  admirable  a  spirit,  and  teeming  with  senti* 
ments  oftbe  kindest  personal  regard,  while  at  the  same  time  earnest  and  firm  in  depre- 
cating results  which  their  writers  think  sure  to  follow,  have  come  home  to  us  with  the  force 
of  a  most  powerful  appeal.  We  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  be  ever  on 
good  terms  with  ourselves  again,  were  we  to  be  insensible  to  the  plea  which  is  here  urged 
tgaiiist  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  our  pages.  The  fact  is  we  feel  it  to  our 
heart's  core.  Not  only  from  the  writers  of  the  foregoing  letters,  but  from  our  N.  C.  bre- 
thren at  the  South  generally,  have  wc  received  so  many. and  such  signal  tokens  of  warm 
fraternal  sympathy  and  regard,  that  the  idea  of  saying  or  doing  anything  that  shall  give 
tbera  pain  falls  upon  us  like  a  bar  of  ice.  May  we  not  ask  of  them  the  justice  to  believe, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  most  imperious  sense  of  duty  could  have  prompted  the  expression 
of  views  that  we  could  not  but  know  would  be  more  or  less  unacceptable  in  the  quarter 
for  which  they  were  mainly  intended.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  refer  to  the  feelings  of  the 
martyr  going  to  the  stake,  as  a  not  unfair  index  of  our  own  in  entering  upon  this  d  scus- 
sion,  we  should  scarcely  exceed  the  soberness  of  truth.  "We  have  never  in  our  lives  been 
more  conscious  of  a  severe  struggle  between  duty  urging  on  and  inclination  holding  back, 
Chan  on  this  occasion.  It  is  only  by  reason  of  a  dear-bought  victory  over  the  clamorous 
remonstrances  of  a  host  of  opposing  considerations  that  we  have  at  last  brought  ourselves 
to  the  point  of  utterance.  We  foresaw  from  the  first  the  probable,  the  almost  inevitable, 
issue.  We  were  aware  of  the  "  revolt  of  mien,"  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  of  the  altered 
yoice,of  the  weakened  sympathy,  of  the  forfeitedconfidence,  of  the  tasked  charity,  which 
could  not  fail  to  ensue.  Heaven  knows  what|an  efibrt  it  hc^scost  us  to  come  to  a  decision 
which  would  necessarily  put  all  these  things  at  stake.  But  the  efibrt  has  been  made ;  the 
decision  has  been  achieved. 

If  now  we  say  that  the  end  was  too  clearly  anticipated  from  the  beginning,  to  allow 
of  retrogresdiou  after  having  taken  the  first  step  forward,  we  should  be  happy  could  we  per- 
suade our  Southern  friends  to  believe  that  our  persistence  in  the  deprecated  course  is  not  the 
effect  of  mere  waywardness,  or  of  an  undervaluing  of  the  force  of  their  arguments,  but  of  an 
TOL.  V.  19 
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iinmovcnble  conviction  that  a  spiritual  use  is  to  be  performed,  from  which  we  do  not  fed  at 
liberty  to  shrink.    The  assurance  is  wrought  in  the  verydepthsof  our  soul  that  the  best  wnl 
of  the  New  Church  demands  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  that  too  at  an  early  period 
in  her  history,  as  such  a  course  now  may  preclude  disastrous  agitation  at  a  future dajr. 
We  do  not  indeed  assume  that  precisely  the  views  which  we  may  broach  are  those  that  will 
be  eventually  rested  in,  but  the  expression  of  our  sentiments  may  pave  the  way  for  the  finil 
establishment  of  the  truth  on  this  head  ;  aud  if  there  be  a  special  responsibility  in  broach* 
ing  the  tlieme,  that  responsibility  we  venture  to  assume.    That  in  the  accomplishment  of 
our  pur[)ose  someof  the  apparently  evil  effects  above  predicted  may  incidentally  follow  we 
think  not  unlikely  ;  but  even  the  positive  assurance  of  this  does  not  strike  us  as  a  sofficienl 
reason  fur  desisting,  since  nothing  is   plainer  to  our  perception  than  that  truth  tpoken  k 
love  can  never  really  injw c  any   cause  or  interest  which  it  it  designed  to  promote*   The 
mischief  is  done  by  an  angry  and  malign  spirit,  prompting  unqualified  condemnation, 
and  urging  reform  reckless  of  the  laws  of  divine  order.     Of  such  a  spirit  we  venture  to  ac- 
quit ourselves,  and  so  far  as  we  are  free  from  this,  so  far  we  not  only  claim  indulgence, in 
the  utterance  of  our  sentiments,  but  have  also  the  utmost  confidence  that  no  really  bad 
results  will  follow.     Wo  assume  that  we  are  addressing  a  select  and  limited  public.    We 
are  not  throwing  promiscuously  abroad  incendiary  aud  irritating  views';  but  offering  calm 
suggestions  to  sober  minds,  to  professed  receivers  of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church,  in 
which  we  find  an  ample  warrant  for  the  step  we  have  taken. 

Among  the  principles  of  this  system  of  doctrine  nothing  is  more  clearly  enunciated 
than  that  evils  must  be  shunned  as  sins  before  any  good,  that  is  really  good,  can  be  done. 
The  following  propositions  constitute  several  of  the  heads  of  Swedenborg's  little  treatise  en* 
titled,  "  The  N.  .T.  Doctrine  of  Life."—"  That  all  religion  has  relation  to  life,  and  the  life 
of  religion  is  to  do  good — that  no  one  can  do  good,  which  is  really  good,  from  himself— 
that  so  far  as  man  shuns  evils  as  sins,  so  far  he  does  what  is  good,  not  from  himself,  but 
from  the  Lord — that  the  good  things  which  a  man  wills  and  does,  before  ho  shuns  evils  as 
sins,  are  not  good — that  the  pious  things  which  a  man  thinks  and  speaks,  before  he  shuns 
evils,  are  not  pious — that  so  far  as  auy  one  shuns  evils  as  sins,  so  far  he  loves  truths— 
that  the  decalogue  teaches  what  evils  are  sins — that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  shon 
evils  as  sins,  so  that  he  may  hold  them  inwardly  in  aversion,  except  by  combats  against 
them,"  Arc. 

Again,  on  this  subject  he  remarks,  **  Who  cannot  see  that  the  Lord  cannot  flow-in  from 
heaven  \v  iih  man,  and  teach  him  and  lead  him  before  his  evils  are  removed,  for  thejr 
withstand,  repel,  porv«'rt,  and  suifocato  tlie  truths  and  goods  of  heaven,  which  urgently 
press,  powerfully  apply,  and  endeavor  to  llow-m  from  above:  for  evils  are  infernal  and 
goods  are  celestial,  and  all  that  is  infernal  burns  with  hatred  against  all  that  is  celestial. 
Hence  now  it  is  evident,  that  before  the  Lord  can  flow-in  from  heaven  with  heaven,  and 
form  man  to  the  image  of  heaven,  the  evils  must  necessarily  be  removed  which  reside 
heaped  up  together  in  the  natural  man.  How  whereas  it  Is  the  primary  thing  that  evil3 
be  removed,  before  man  can  be  taught  and  led  by  the  Lord,  the  reason  is  manifest  why 
in  eight  precejits  of  the  decalogue  the  evil  works  are  recounted  which  are  not  to  be  done, 
but  not  the  good  works  which  are  to  be  done  :  good  does  not  exist  together  with  evil,  nor 
does  it  exist  before  evils  are  removed,  the  way  not  being  opened  from  heaven  into  man 
until  this  is  done;  for  man  is  as  a  black  sea,  the  waters  whereof  are  to  be  remo\'ed  on 
either  side,  before  the  Lord  in  a  cloud  and  in  fire  can  cause  the  sons  of  Israel  to  pass 
through'*  {A   E.  9G0). 

These  are  positions  which  will  not  bo  doubted  by  Newchurchmen,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  be  an  evil  in  slavery  which  comes  into  the  category  of  evils  that  are 
to  be  shunned  as  sins.  Arwl  on  this  head  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  mistaken  in  re- 
garding it  in  this  light,  for  the  confession,  though  not  universal,  is  yet  very  general  even 
among  slaveholders  themselves,  that  the  institution  is  an  evil  which  it  were  better  to  have 
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ibolisbed,  provided  the  attempt  to  do  this  did  not  occasion,  all  things  considered,  a  still 
:reater  evil.  We  venture  then  to  take  this  admission  as  an  admission  made  in  earnest, 
>Dd  under  the  promptings  of  charity  presume  to  give  vent  to  such  sentiments  as  the  sub- 
let in  its  various  relations  suggests.  They  are  uttered  under  the  strong  impression  that 
he  true  development  of  New  Church  life  may  be  retarded  by  the  non-removal  of  an  evil 
prevailing  among  those  who  cordially  receive  the  truths  of  the  Church,  and  who,  but  for 
his  evil,  would  abound  in  the  noblest  exemplifications  of  the  transforming  power  of  these 
raths.  Even  granting  that  we  may  be  in  fact  mistaken  in  this  impression,  yet  we  can 
eeno  ofience  in  this  matter  worthy  of  censure;  nor  is  it  altogether  characteristic  of  acon- 
oiously  upright  and  unassailable  moral  state  to  be  thus  sfensitive  and  restive  in  view  of  a 
tandid  investigation.  The  confidence  which  belongs  to  a  good  cause  will  be  little  likely 
o  be  disturbed  by  the  interrogation  to  which  that  cause  may  be  submitted  by  the  charit- 
ible  and  well  disposed. 

Still  we  are  well  aware  of  the  force  with  which  the  question  is  put : — Why  broach  the 
topic  now  when  exacerbated  feeling  closes  the  mind  against  all  counsel  or  monition,  how 
fver  well  intended,  and  when  too  the  New  Church  at  the  South,  in  the  feebleness  of  its 
ncipiency,  is  but  poorly  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  obloquy  which  the  assertion  of  such 
>rinciples,  in  its  name,  is  calculated  to  draw  upon  it  1  Shall  we  frankly  say,  in  reply  to 
his,  that  we  embrace  the  present  opportunity  because,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  the 
miy  one  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  for  the  purpose.  As  this  may  strike  our  readers 
IS  an  enigmatical  intimation,  we  explain  ourselves  by  announcing,  that  we  see  no  prospect, 
Tom  present  appearances,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  on  the  Repository  afler  the  pre- 
lent  year.  The  complaints  of  the  controversial  character  of  the  work  are  so  numerous,  and 
the  calls  for  a  change  of  tone  in  this  respect  so  urgent,  that  we  are  satisfied  that  without  a 
somplete  metamorphosis  in  this  particular,  wo  can  never  satisfy  the  N.  C.  public  to  such 
in  extent  as  to  make  it  any  object,  pecuniarily,  to  continue  the  publication,  especially  if 
ihe  proceeds  of  the  journal  are  to  constitute  our  main  dependence  for  support.  We  have 
become  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  conduct  a  periodical,  devoted  to  the 
2ause  of  the  N.  C,  without  a  very  considerable  infusion  of  the  controversial  element.  In 
ft  word,  we  think  that  under  any  circumstances  the  same  general  features  which  have 
bitherto  marked  the  N.  C.  Repository  would  still  adhere  to  it,  for  they  seem  to  be  dictated 
by  the  natural  progress  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  clear^ 
iiowever,  that  this  character  of  the  journal  is  not  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  receivers  in 
our  country — those  upon  whom  its  support  must  necessarily  depend — and  therefore  we 
■ee  no  alternative  but  to  retire  from  the  field  in  which  we  have  hitherto  endeavored  to 
accomplish  some  use.  Add  to  this  that  the  present  discussion  itself — as  we  have  fore- 
seen from  the  beginning — will  inevitably  have  the  effect,  whether  deservedly  or  not,  to  thin 
the  ranks  of  our  subscribers,  as  it  is  palpable  that  our  Southern  friends,  with  their  views 
of  expediency  on  this  subject,  cannot,  as  a  body,  lend  their  countenance  or  patronage  to 
a  periodical  which  takes  the  ground  that  we  are  constrained  to  do;  and  the  subduction 
of  the  Southern  names  from  our  list  would  leave  the  remainder,  even  if  controversy  did 
not  alienate  them,  too  "  feeble  a  folk*'  to  sustain  the  enterprise. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  have  concluded  to  open  the  discussion  in  be- 
half of  which  we  are  now  offering  our  plea.  We  are  confident  that  through  no  other  ac- 
cessible organ  could  we  utter  the  sentiments  which  we  hold  on  this  theme,  and  which 
yet  we  are  inwardly  constrained  to  utter.  We  have  decided,  therefore,  while  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afibided,  to  improve  it.  If  what  we  say  is  entitled  to  bear  weight  with  it,  it  will 
do  so.  If  not,  not ;  and  in  cither  case  wo  shall  be  content  under  the  consciousness  of  hav* 
ing  meant  well,  and  the  conviction  of  having  declared  some  truths 

From  this  our  readers  will  easily  infer  that  we  ord  not  prepared  to  take  quite  so  sombre 
a  view  of  consequeaces  as  seems  to  forte  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  writers  above.    We 
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do  not  think  it  *'  rain  to  speak  of  mottVes'*  as  being  powerless  "  to  regalateoreoatnln- 
nUtt ;"  nor  do  we  adroit  that  the  present  is  by  any  means  a  state  of  things  in  which  "tfas 
argument  of  an  angel  would  be  as  impotent  as  the  wailings  of  an  infant  against  the  faiy 
of  a  tornado.*'    We  are  forced  to  put  this  to  the  account  of  a  certain  tendency  to  exsggW' 
ation  incident  to  impulsive^and  fervid  natures,  especially  when  kindled  by  a  strong  atom 
of  wrong.    We,  however,  do  not  propose  to  address  an  audience  composed  of  sach  ma* 
terials.     We  make  our  appeal  to  Newchurchmen,  and  we  do  not  recognize  in  Newchureh- 
men  a  liability  to  fall  into  a  state  in  which  rational  argument  prompted  by  pure  motifM 
shall  80  utterly  fail  of  courteous  entertainment.    We  can,  indeed,  make  all  suitable  allow- 
ance for  the  irritation  and  excitement  engendered  by  stirring  political  crises,  but  the  in- 
junction, '*  In  patience  possess  ye  your  souls,"  we  may  presume  will  not  lose  its  authoriqr 
with  those  whose  inner  ear  we  would  fain  gain  to  our  remarks.    We  cannot,  in  £ict,weU 
conceive  o, proper  state  of  mind  in  which  the  still  small  voice  of  truth  and  charity  shall 
not,  with  a  true  man  of  the  New  Chuich,  make  itself  heard  above  the  din  and  turbulence 
of  party  strife  or  the  clamors  of  otherwise  excited  passion.    If  our  suggestions  shall  be  taken 
home  by  each  reader  to  himself,  and  their  possible  or  probable  effects  upon  others  be  lost 
sight  of,  we  might  hope,  with  much  confidence,  that  the  deprecated  results  would  not  be 
at  all  so  disastrous  as  the  vivid  pencil  of  our  friends  is  inclined  to  paint  it.    The  objections 
urged  on  this  score  would  be  more  apropos  if  we  had  entered  upon  a  course  ora  erasade 
of  indiscriminate  propagandism,  which  is  as  far  as  possible  from  our  intention.     We 
have  an  audience  of  our  own,  and  our  driA  is  to  say  to  each  one.  How  do  you  regaid 
the  sentiments  which  we  advance  ?    We  do  not  ask  what  effect  yon  think   they  wiU 
have  on  others.     Our  conference  is  solely  with  you. 

There  is  another  misapprehension  in  one  of  the  above  letters  which  we  would  heie 
correct.    The  writer  remarks,  "  At  tlie  North  and  West  and  East  your  argument,  bow- 
ever  able,  can  do  no  good  because  not  needed — all,  without  perhaps  a  solitary  exception, 
are  already  in  accord  with  you  upon  the  abstract  question."    Alas,  would  that  they  wei«! 
The  intimation,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  far  enough  from  the  truth,  judging  at  least  fromtbe 
results  of  our  own  observation.     The  verbal  concession,  indeed,  that  slavery  is  intrinsical- 
ly an  evil  is  very  easily,  as  it  is  very  generally,  made — as  it  is  also  in  thousands  of  instan- 
ces at  the  South;  but  wc  find,  on  a  little  closer  interrogation,  that  the  concession  is  of  no 
practical  moment,  inasmuch  as  it  is  also  very  widely  held  in  the  same  quarters  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  it  for  some  generations  to  come,  and  that  our  duty  as  Chci$- 
tians  is  to  submit  to  it  as  a  mysterious  but  wise  and  beneficent  dispensation  of  the  Di- 
vine Providence,  designed  for  the  ultimate  good  of  all  parties  concerned,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  African  race.     So  far  as  our  acquaintance  extends  this  is  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  Newchurchmen  in  every  part  of  our  land.      We  know  not  that  we  have  ercf 
^sonversed  with  half  a  dozen  individuals  of  that  Church  who  did  not  occupy  this  ground— 
who  apparently  felt  the  least  painful  solicitude  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  institution— 
and  who  would  not  cordially  side  with  the  protesting  purport  of  the  above  letters  and  won- 
der at  the  temerity  of  the  discussion  which  these  letters  so  kindly  but  so  pointedly  rebuke. 
This  appears  to  be  the  general  posture  of  the  New  Church  mind  in  this  country,  and  as 
we  regard  it  as  a  species  of  practical  fatalism  we  cannot  of  course  but  aim  to  break  it  up, 
wherever  our  feeble  voice  may  penetrate.     On  this  point,  we  are  conscious,  to  our  re- 
gret, of  stariding  very  much  alone — not  indeed  in  the  belief  that  the  evil  in  question  is  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Divine  Providence  and  will  be  overruled  to  the  final  weal  of  the 
colored  race,  but  in  regard  to  the  course  of  action  which  the  true  principles  of  charity  dic- 
tate under  the  circumstances.      The  following  passage  in  one  of  the  above  letters  defines, 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  general  position  of  the  New  Church  on  this  subject:  **  I  do  not 
think  that  our  mission  required  this.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  institutions,  civil  or 
political,  of  this  world.    It  is  to  preach  love  to  God  and  love  to  our  neighbor,  and  to  avoid 
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11  canse  of  offence.  Hitherto— and  we  of  the  South  felt  proud  that  it  was  so — the  Church 
.ms  refrained  from  touching  this  delicate  and  much  vexed  question.  It  has  left  it  to  the 
irectioD  of  a  wise  and  merciful  Providence,  trusting  that,  if  evil,  it  would  in  the  course 
f  time  yield  to  good."  This  paragraph  brings  to  view  the  question  of  a  principle  of  trans- 
endant  importance  in  its  bearings  upon  New  Church  life.  We  are  constrained  to  take 
round  directly  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  writer.  We  believe  the  New  Church  can  never 
o  fully  faithful  to  its  mission  without  entering  into  direct  collision  with  every  form  of  evil 
lat  exists  among  men.  We  have  no  faith  in  more  abstract  and  general  deprecations  or 
enunciations  of  what  is  contrary  to  absolute  truth  and  good.  There  must  be  a  hand-to- 
and  encounter,  a  direct  looking  in  the  face,  an  emphatic  specification,  a  stern  arraign* 
lent  at  the  bar  of  eternal  right,  of  every  form  of  wrong,  whether  in  civil,  political,  or  social 
pheres.  This  indeed  is  to  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  charity,  but  it  is  to  be  done, 
^nlpit  and  press  we  hold  to  be  recreant  to  their  function,  if  they  content  themselves  with 
aerely  vague  moral  injunctions,  and  refuse  to  follow  men  into  the  minutest  ramifications 
f  their  worldly  callings  and  relations,  whether  public  or  private,  and  insisting  upon  the 
Igid  ultimation  in  life  of  every  principle  of  religion  which  they  hold,  or  ought  to  hold,  in 
heory.  Politicians  may  talk  of  the  wisdom  of  '*  a  masterly  inactivity,"  but  it  is  sadly 
tnt  of  place  in  the  men  of  the  Lord's  church.  It  is,  in  our  view,  a  very  great  fallacy  to 
xpect  that  needed  reforms  will  take  caro  of  and  accomplish  themselves,  and  that  the  sim- 
ple preaching  of  love  to  the  Lord,  and  love  to  the  neighbor,  will  renovate  society  without 
he  positive  putting  the  finger  upon  the  diseased  parts  of  the  body  politic,  and  actually 
^ppling  with  the  crooked  things  that  are  to  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  that 
ire  to  be  made  smooth. 

These  arc  the  views  which  we  are  compelled  to  entertain  on  the  general  subject  of 
vhich  the  present  is  a  particular  department.  And  so  believing,  we  come  directly  up 
ibreast  of  the  theme,  and  in  all  honesty  and  earnestness  impart  our  convictions  to  our 
brethren.  We  may  fail  to  secure  a  tolerant  audience,  but  if  so,  wo  shall  be  careful  so  to 
irder  our  speech  as  not  to  give  any  jusi  occasion  to  censure,  crimination,  or  rejection  on 
he  part  of  those  addressed.  If  then  without  occasion,  they  take  exceptions  to  our  plea, 
we  shall  still  feci  mentally  at  ease,  and  under  no  necessity,  like  the  restless  Roman,  to  bor- 
row a  neighbor's  pillow,  because  we  cannot  extract  repose  from  our  own. 

One  of  our  correspondents  intimates  that  we  shall  probably  bo  unable  to  advance  any 
;hing  new  on  the  subject.  Of  this,  we  can  give,  indeed,  no  assurance ;  it  is  truth  rather 
iban  novelty  that  we  aim  at ;  but  we  cherish  still  a  strong  persuasion  that  at  least  our 
node  of  conducting  the  argument  will  be  new.  The  sequel  will  disclose  that  without  in 
the  least  compromising  the  great  essential  principle  for  which  we  contend,  we  at  the 
tame  time  make  discriminations,  qualifications,  reservations,  which  have  been  hitherto 
mknown  in  the  controversy,  and  which  will  strike  our  Southern  readers  with  the  more 
force,  inasmuch  as  they  have  never  supposed  it  possible  that  the  demands  of  a  stringent 
ibolitionism  could  possibly  consist  with  moderation  of  tone,  or  such  concessions  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  as  they  will  find  in  our  treatment  of  the  theme.  We  can  easily 
conceive,  however,  that  with  multitudes,  these  traits  shall  not  redeem  the  discussion  from 
>bloquy;  but  we  can  hardly  anticipate  this  reception  with  those  whom  we  purpose  to 
reach.     Should  it  be  so,  we  shall  regret  it  much  for  their  sakes,  but  none  for  our  own. 

A  word  as  to  the  charge  of  unwarranted  interference.  "  The  position  of  good  sense  is 
just  this:  The  Lord  will  do  all  things  right;  He  will  work  out  the  ends  designed  by 
tlavery.  It  concerns  us — not  the  North.  If  wo  fail  in  duty  we  are  responsible.*' 
'  Southern  members  of  the  New  Church  have  refiected  on  this  subject  for  themselves, — 
iiey  have  formed  their  own  opinions, — they  entertain  those  opinions  conscientiously, — 
;hey  are  able  to  defend  them  by  sound  arguments.  The  question  is  a  Southern  and  not  a 
Northern  question.     You  have  no  slaves  at  the  North.    The  responsibility  rests  with  the 
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slaveholders  of  the  South,  and  any  attempt  to  agitate  this  matter  by  oar  Northern  bieib* 
ren  seems  to  us  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  our  own  concerns-"    It  would  be  some- 
what hazardous,  we  think,  to  this  position,  to  submit  it  to  a  very  rigid  ezaminatkm. 
There  can  be  no  "  unjustifiable  interference"  in  this  matter,  unless  it  involves  in  sonw 
way  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  charity.    The  simple  assumption  of  pointing  out  to 
another  an  apprehended  evil  of  which,  from  the  power  of  circumstances,  he  may  not  bi 
duly  aware,  is  no  broach  of  charity,  provided  it  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  with 
the  truest  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  party  concerned.    '*It  is  never  allows* 
ble,"  says  Swedenborg,  '*  for  one  man  to  judge  of  another,  as  to  the  quality  of  his  spirit* 
ual  life,  for  the  Lord  alone  knows  this  ;  yet  it  is  aUouxthlt  for  tvtry  one  to  Judge  ofanotka*i 
quality  at  to  moral  and  civil  life,  for  thit  it  of  concern  to  tociety."    The  operation  of  thii 
principle  is  independent  of  geographical  limits.     The  laws  of  Christian  brotherhood  ig* 
nore  all  local  relations,  as  spiritual  things  lie  without  the  conditions  of  space.     Wherevet 
there  is  occation  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  oflices  to  a  brother  or  a  neighbor,  there  is  Ibe 
toarrant  for  it,  and  there  is  a  violence  done  to  the  spirit  of  charity  to  visit  the  intended 
good  act  with  censure.    The  fact  is,  no  one  who  is  in  earnest  in  the  work  of  regeneration 
desires  to  be  let  alone  of  those  who  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  his  spiritual  advancement, 
whether  by  pointing  out  his  evils,  or  helping  him  to  put  them  away.     All  that  he  re- 
quires is,  that  the  office  rendered  shall  be  one  of  sincerity  and  kindness,  as  well  as  of  fidel- 
ity— the  product  of  unfeigned  neighborly  love.    True,  a  man  is  liable  to  bo  mistaken  in  his 
judgment  of  what  it  really  evil  on  the  part  of  the  neighbor,  and  he  is  bound  to  guard  with 
the  utmost  care  against  rashness  of  decision  in  pronouncing  upon  tbe  moral,  civil,  or 
social  life  of  the  neighbor,  but  when  he  has  pondered  it  with  all  the  deliberation  and  can- 
dor in  his  power,  and  yet  is  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  positive  evil  exists,  he 
is  most  unquestionably  at  liberty  to  state  his  impression  fairly  and  emphatically,  and 
provided  the  statement  is  made  without  wrath  or  bitterness,  without  personal  regards, 
but  purely  from  the  love  of  goodness  and  truth,  it  is  a  positive  offence  against  charity  to 
resent  such  a  course  as  the  officious  intermeddling  of  **  a  busy-body  in  other  men's  mat- 
ters."    The  very  prompting  to  put  this  sinister  aspect  upon  it  is  itself  an  evil,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  the  original  instance,  and  perhaps  the  inference  is  not  wholly  unfair 
that  the  evil  of  condemnation  in  this  case  is  a  proof  of  the  evil  of  life  in  question  ;  for  other- 
wise why  should  the  attempted  conscientious  discharge  of  n  duty  of  charity  provoke  an  ill 
construction  and  a  denial  of  all  right  of  judgment  in  the  j)remises?    May  there  not  be  a 
Christian  duty  of  charity  founded  upon  tlie  precept,  **  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbor;  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him,"  where  the  true  force  of  the  original  term  is  to 
convince  or  convict  of  wrongs  by  reasoning  or  argument ;  or,  as  the  Greek  has  it,  '•  Thou 
shalt  convincingly  or  demonstratively  reprove  thy  neighbor."     The  general  import  of  the 
precept  is  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thy  neighbor  to  go  on  in  sin  by  neglecting  to  inform  him 
of  it;  thou  shalt  not  leave  him  under  the  evil  of  sin  unrcproved.**     We  here  rei>oat  our 
admission,  that  a  man  designing  to  act  nn  this  injunction  may  mistake  in  his  judgment  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  but  we  insist  that  no  territorial  or   political   considerations  can 
justly  bring  this  conduct  under  the  charge  o."  "  unjustifiable  interference."     It  is  a  charge 
that  we  are  surprised  to  see  brought^by  a  Newchurchman,  as  it  cannot  at  all  stand  the 
test  of  even  a  slight  cross-questioning. 

We  might  here  advert  to  another  consideration  in  which  we  find  an  ample  warrant  for 
the  so-called  intermeddling  of  which  our  correspondents  complain.  The  slavery  question 
does  concern  the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  inasmuch  as  it  is  recognised  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  our  common  country,  and  so  far  as  the  enacted  laws  of  the  land  can  avail  to  national' 
ize  the  system,  they  do  it,  thus  creating  in  some  sense  a  general  participation  on  the  part  of 
every  state  and  every  citizen  in  the  Union,  iniwhatever  evil  may  adhere  to  it.  May  we  not  in 
these  circumstances  discuss  the  moral  character  of  a  system,  which  in  our  eyes  is  fraught 
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iltitadinous  evils,  by  which  we  deem  ourselves  oppressed,  and  which  we  would  In- 
5  co-operation  of  our  Southern  brethren  to  remove  if  possible  from  off  the  boHom  of 
ved  country.  But  upon  this  head  we  will  not  now  enlarge,  as  it  trenches  upon  the 
,  aspects  of  the  question,  which  we  design  to  avoid.  Our  brethren,  however,  can 
conceive  how  exceeding  strange  must  appear  to  us  the  virtual  intimation  that  w© 
right  to  discuss  or  agitate  the  subject.  We  fear  that  Northern  men  generally  will 
slow  to  learn  the  indicated  lesson  of  submission  on  this  score.  Certainly  a  mind 
ily  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  tlie  New  Church  will  find  in  itself  a  signal  incapacity 
n  silence  to  such  a  behest. 

'e  have  already  said  more  than  we  intended  at  the  outset  of  our  reply.  What 
tare  terms  "  the  intellect  of  the  letter"  is  doubtless  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood, 
in  our  heart  of  hearts  the  piercing  of  the  pang  which  attends  the  consciousness 
lienated  respect,  esteem,  and  confidence  of  our  Southern  brethren.  We  do  not 
lem  because  wo  think  lightly  of  them.  Nor  in  fact  do  we  feel  that  in  the  sight 
en  we  have  given  or  shall  give  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  estrangement.  We 
!  inward  assurance  that  we  are  at  this  moment  as  genuinely  worthy  iheir  kind 
jtionate  sentiments  as  we  ever  were  since  a  common  faith  brought  us  into  frater- 
ions.  We  have  done  them  no  wrong  j  we  have  done  the  truth  no  wrong ;  we 
le  the  spirit  of  charity  no  wrong.  But  we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  peculiar 
ness  of  the  Southern  temperament  cannot  well  brook  the  inquest  which  we  propose 
te  on  the  moral  character  of  slavery.  Even  the  begun  process  of  regeneration  does 
ice  lift  them  so  far  above  the  natural  prejudices  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
jr  can  look  with  tolerance  upon  the  free  questioning  of  a  system  which  is  in- 
into  the  very  frame-work  of  their  society,  and  the  touching  of  which  is  touching 
5  of  their  eye.  For  ourselves,  under  the  consciousness  of  meaning  no  ill,  and  of 
ischarging  a  Christian  duty,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  remain  in  the  posses- 
leir  good  graces;  but  if  fidelity  to  our  sacred  convictions  enforces  the  sacrifice,  it 
made.  Between  the  claims  of  truth  and  the  demands  of  friendship  we  cannot 
Though  it  be  like  cutting  off  a  right  hand,  or  plucking  out  a  right  eye,  we  must 
nit  to  the  sundering  of  soul  which  adherence  to  apprehended  right  draws  after  it. 
look  u|)on  it  as  one  of  the  severe  but  inevitable  trials  which  our  own  regenera- 
)lves — grieved  indeed  that  the  necessity  of  it  should  exist,  but  happy  in  the  re- 
hat  no  moral  obliquity  on  our  part,  and  no  real  ground  of  offence,  has  been  its 
;  cause.  G.  B. 


ader  who  has  perused  the  foregoing  letters  and  reply,  will  doubtless  admit  that  it 
natural  feeling  which  prompts  the  insertion  of  the  following  brief  but  emphatic 
r  from  a  Newchurchman.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  insensible  to  the  gratification 
I  that  wo  do  not  stand  alone  in  our  sentiments  on  the  general  subject,  though  even 
ere  the  case,  it  would  make  no  difference  as  to  the  course  we  should  pursue. 

?/r, — Enclosed  is  one  dollar,  for  which  please  send  mo  the  Repository  for 
hs,  commencing  with  the  No.  for  the  present  month.  I  am  induced  to  take 
by  reading  in  the  April  No.  your  article  on  slavery,  with  which  I  am  much 
The  almost  or  quite  universal  silence  of  N.  C.  periodicals  on  this  important 
las  been  matter  of  grief  and  astonishment  to  me,  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
neglected  to  patronize  any  of  them.  The  professed  New  Churchman  who 
aciie  slaveholding  or  the  giving  of  it  any  support,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
lings  of  the  heavenly  doctrines,  must  have  lound  something  very  different 
i  in  opposition  to,  much  that  1  have  read  in  the  volumes  of  E.  S.  and  in  the 
/"ord.  To  mo  nothing  is  more  palpable  than  that  the  nltimating  of  "  neigh- 
ed would  at  once  wither  and  destroy,  root  and  branch,    the  institution  in 
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I  hayo  long  entertained  painful  fears  that  I  should  not  live  to  see  the  N.  C.  wiikiDg 
up  to  this  momentous  subicct  (being  already  far  advanced  in  life);  but  my  fears  an 
now  bein^  diisipated.  I  learn  that  Mr.  De  Charms  has  already  addressed  the  (?fli- 
tiles  on  this  subject,  but  I  think  you  are  doing  far  better  in  addresring  the  Jem.  I 
could  say  much  on  this  topic,  but  will  not  now  further  trespass  on  your  time  md 
patience. 

Yours,  in  the  bonds  of  N.  C.  loye, 

C.  C. 


MISCELLANY. 


CASE  OF  REV.  II.  WELLER. 

L ^  Ind.,  May  13, 1852. 

Profi:ssor  Bush, 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  waited  with  a  degree  of  painful  anxiety  for  the  explanation 
which  I  felt  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect,  of  the  action  of  the  Michigan  and 
Northern  Indiana  N.  C.  Association,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  H.  Weller.  And  now, 
that  the  explanation  is  given,  I  am  compelled  to  confess  myself  wholly  unsatisfied 
with  it.  I  am  glad,  however,  of  two  things.  First,  that  *^  the  head  and  front^*  of 
the  offending  brother's  fault  is  uncovered  and  made  public  ;  and,  secondly,  that  no 
charge  of  immorality  is  brought  against  him.  Although  I  have  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Bro.  Weller — have  never  seen  or  had  any  intercourse  with  him — ^yct  I 
know  something  of  his  character,  qualifications,  and  labors,  through  the  medium  d 
others,  and  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him,  both  as  a  man  and  minister.  I  was 
therefore  no  less  afflicted  than  astonished,  when  I  read  in  your  April  No.  that  be 
had  been  formally  and  authoritatively  censured  and  disowned  by  his  brethren  of  the 
Convention.  Nor  wore  these  emotions  any  the  less  deep,  on  account  of  the  exceed- 
ingly meagre  presentation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  seemingly  harsh  and  un- 
charitable action  of  that  body  was  based.  Every  thing,  in  fact,  was  left  to  mere 
inference  and  conjecture  ;  and  however  plain  and  easily  understood  the  proceedinga 
themselves,  as  written  out  and  publiHhed,  may  have  appeared  to  those  who  were 
present  and  participating  in  the  doliberatious  of  the  Convention,  and  who  wore  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  the  uninitiated  and  the 
stranger  they  were  little  better  than  Egyptian  hieroglvphics. 

And  even  now,  my  dear  sir,  after  Brother  Murray,  the  introducer  of  the  preamble 
and  resolution  of  censure  and  condemnation,  has  kindly  come  forward  with  his  ex^ — 
planation,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?     1  beg  his  pardon,  but  really  it  does  seem  to  me  tc^ 
amount  almost  to  just  nothing  at  all ;  certainly  it  falls  immeasurably  short  of  what  w^^ 
had  a  right  to  expect.    What  are  the  charges  brought  against  the  disowned  brother,^ 
and  for  which  he  is  doomed  to  suffer  so  severe  a  penalty  I    Is  he  punished  for  claim-— 
ing  that  he  is  pt^rmitted,  through  the  divine  mercy  of  the  Lord,  to  hold  intercourse 
and  communion  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spiritual  and  Angelic  Heavens  1 

I  have  carefully  read  and  re-read  those  portions  of  the  prospectus  of  "  The  Crisis"" 
which  are  cited  as  affording  evidence  of  a  state  of  mind  which  totally  disqualifies 
and  unfits  Brother  Weller  (as  is  alleged)  for  the  proper  and  useful  discharge  of  his 
ministerial  functions.  But  do  they  really  afford  any  such  evidence  ?  To  my  mind,  I 
frankly  confess  they  do  not.  His  remarks  and  views  of  "  Ordef^  as  there  exhibited, 
appear  to  me  to  be  rational  and  just — and,  while  I  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood as  placing  implicit  confidence  in  the  alleged  communications  from  the  spiritual 
world,  through  the  numerous  "mediums''  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late; 
and  while  I  am  free  to  admit  that  there  Ls  unquestionably  great  danger,  if  wo  are 
not  careful,  of  our  being  led  away  and  deceived,  through  the  influence  or  agency  of 
evil  and  false  spirits,  still,  I  dare  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  man's  obtaining  truth- 
ftil  communications  from  the  Spiritual  Sphere,  whenever  his  life  is  in  the  Divine 
Order,  and  it  may  please  the  Lord  to  vouchsafe  so  great  a  favor.     Indeed,  to  question 
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liis  is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  question  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptares,  and  to  plaoe 
aai&h,  Ezekiol,  and  the  other  Prophets  in  the  same  category,  with  the  veriest  enthu- 
iasts  and  fanatics  who  have  ever  lived.  Aye,  the  Divine  Master  Himself  would  thus 
»eoome  justly  ohnoxious  to  the  charge  brought  against  Him  by  His  brethren  and 
dnsmen,  when  they  sought  to  impose  on  him  the  restraints  due  to  a  madman  ! 

Let  us  be  careful  on  both  sides :  neither  too  credulous,  nor  yet  too  unbelieving. 
Tod  dwelleth  in  the  heavens — man  upon  earth.  But  is  not  eajlh  itself  to  become 
he  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High  f  Is  not  the  Tabernacle  of  God  to  be  set  up 
jnong  men  I  Is  not  the  Holy  City  to  descend  from  the  Lord  out  of  Heaven  1 
^ow  is  this  to  take  place  ?  Certainly,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Di- 
rine  Order.  Some  of  those  wo  partially  understand,  but  how  circumscribed  is  our 
rision — how  limited  our  knowledge.  Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the  presumption  of 
nipposing  that  there  is  nothing  above  ua — nothing  beyond  our  comprehension. 
jrod.  is  Infinite — !Man  is  and  ever  must  be  Finite.  As  yet,  Man  is  but  a  worm ;  but 
le  possesses  a  germ  of  spiritual  life  and  immortality,  which  shall  continue  to  unfold 
ind  expand  itself  indefinitely.  How  little  do  we  really  know  of  the  various  modes 
ind  processes  of  this  development  I     Again,  I  say,  let  us  be  careful. 

There  were  always  pretenders,  enthusiasts,  and  fanatics,  more  or  less ;  but  there 
lave  always  boon,  at  tne  same  time,  some  true  prophets  and  seers.  Though  the  four 
lundred  and  fifty  Prophets  of  Baal  were  either  cfeceived  themselves,  or  hypocrites, 
>iirposely  deceiving  others ;  and  though  their  offering  remained  unconsumed  despite 
lieir  cries  and  entreaties  to  their  God,  and  their  self-imposed  afflictions ;  yet  Elijah 
mSj  nevertheless,  a  true  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  when  he  prayed,  ^r«  came  down 
'rom  keaven  and  consumed  the  sacrifice,  even  licking  up  the  water  which  stood  in  the 
iitches  around  the  altar. 

I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  character  of  the  claims  set  up  by  Brother  Weller, 
>r  of  his  enunciations,  except  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  them  from  your 
A.pril  and  May  Nos.  That  he  may  have  suffered  himself  to  become  the  victim  of 
lelusion  is  possible.  That  he  may  place  by  far  too  much  reliance  upon  the  com- 
munications from  the  Spiritual  World,  of  which  he  or  others  are  the  real  or  sup- 
posed "  mediums,"  I  will  not  undertake  to  controvert ;  for,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, there  is  doubtless  much  danger  in  that  direction.  But  the  strangeness  of  a 
communication — the  novelty  of  a  truth — is  of  itself  no  proof  against  its  genuineness. 
The  developments  of  science  are  giving  us  new  views  of  truth  every  day.  We  must  not 
suppose,  that  because  we  know  somethings — because  the  scales  have  partially  fallen 
Erom  our  eyes — ^that  our  knowledge  is  therefore  perfect ;  our  vision  unclouded.  How 
little,  how  very  little  indeed,  do  we  understand  of  the  real  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Word,  even  after  all  the  light  which  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  reflect 
upon  its  sacred  pages,  throu<jh  the  medium  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 

The  sentences  and  expressions  in  Brother  Weller's  prospectus,  which  are  italicised 
by  Brother  JMurray,  strike  me  as  being  perfectly  philosophical — entirely  consonant 
with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church,  and  consistent  with  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, so  far  as  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  let  me  into  a  right  understanding  of 
their  true  spiritual  meaning.  That  "  Use  must  determine  all  things  of  Order,"  is  an 
axiom  which  [  presume  few  New  Churchmen  will  feel  disposed  to  question.  But 
what  use  ?  Why  should  we  be  alarmed  if  the  brother  takes  it  for  granted  that  there 
are  uses  above  and  beyond  this  life  and  world  ?  Is  it  not  so  ?  And  can  it  be  that 
there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  latter  form  a  part,  as  really  as  the 
former,  of  the  criteria  by  which  *'  all  things  of  Order"  are  to  be  tested  1 

A  new  era  has  dawned  upon  the  world.  The  "  New  Heavens  and  the  New  Earth" 
are  in  the  process  of  formation.  Old  things  are  passing  away.  When  the  now  cre- 
ation shall  reach  a  certain  state  of  perfection,  I  can  see  notlung  irrational  in  the 
enunciation  of  Brother  Weller,  that  "  The  Order  of  things  in  Heaven  will  flow  down, 
and  be  ultimated  on  Earth,  throuuh  proper  mediums  and  channels  appointed  bt 
THE  Ix)RD."  Why  should  we  cavil  or  be  offended  at  this  1  Is  it  not  evident,  to  every 
reflecting  mind,  tnat  such  must  be  the  ordinate  method  of  the  world's  regeneration, 
if  the  Philosophy  of  the  New  Church  be  true  1  And  if  the  time  has  really  come,  as 
Brother  Weller  believes—and  what  New  Churchman  doubts  it  1 — when  the  state  of 
true  Order  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  commenced — why  may  it  not  be,  that  the 
good  brother  is,  through  the  Divine  Mercy  of  the  Lord,  made  one  of  those  special 
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mediams  ?  Is  there  any  thine  in  his  Life,  to  forbid  the  idea  ?  Before  the  Kingdcn 
of  the  Lord  can  come  generally,  it  mast  come  specially  or  individually.  There  mot 
bo  a  nacleas  before  the  mighty  t'{)heroid  is  formed.  Man  is  the  medium  and  agent 
(under  God)  of  his  fellow*s  illumination  and  rop;eneration.  What)  at  firsts  for  spe- 
cial or  necessary  reasons  must  be  limited  to  a  few,  may  afterwards  be  extended  to 
many,  and  ultimately  to  all.  Then  Hhall  *'the  earth  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord."  Thon  shall  there  be  nothing  found  to  hurt  in  all  the  Holy  Mountain ;  bat 
the  voices  of  men  and  angels  shall  join  in  the  ecstatic  anthem :  ^*  Alleluia !  Tbe  Lord 
God  Omnipotent  reigneth !" 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  long  communication,  as  I  do  not  trouble  you  often. 
We  are  greatly  in  tiie  dark  here.  There  are  some  honest  inquirers,  and  a  few  read- 
ers ;  but  we  have  never  been  favored  with  a  visit  from  any  of  our  ministerial  breth- 
ren. I  believe  that  a  fair  and  faithful  public  presentation  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines 
in  this  community,  would  do  goo<l.  The  ground  has  been  partially  prepared  to  some 
extent,  for  a  reception  of  the  good  seed.  But  tliero  are  no  sowers ;  or,  at  least,  none 
except  such  as  sow  in  weakness,  and  privately.  1  have,  myself,  had  serious  doubts 
as  to  my  duty.  Brought  up  a  Methodist,  and  still  holding  an  official  relation  to  "the 
Church*'— that  of  class-leader — from  which  my  brethren  seem  unwilling  to  release 
me — I  frequently  have  great  difficulty.  I  may  not,  dare  not,  smother  the  truth,  as  I 
understand  it;  and  yet,  I  would  nut  shock  the  sensibilities  or  wound  the  feelings oi 
one  of  the  humblest  of  my  class-mates.  I  try  to  discharge  my  duty  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  as  best  I  can.  My  brethren  are  aware  of 
my  peculiar  views,  which  I  am  compelled  occasionally  to  enunciate;  but  they  have 
the  charity  to  believe  me  honest,  though  perhaps  deceived. 


FORMATION  OF  A  N.  C.  SOCIETY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  March  30, 1852. 
Professor  Bush, 

Dear  Sir^ — 1  have  been  directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  New  Church  Society  of  this 
city  to  transmit  to  you  for  publication  in  the  Repository,  if  convenient,  a  cony  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  in  its  organization.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

At  the  clc>se  of  Religious  Services  held  in  the  room  of  the  Superior  Court,  on  Sun- 
day,  February  8,  1852,  by  a  few  receivers  and  members  of  the  New  Church,  Mr- 
'^  James  Kellogg  suggested  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Society  of  the  New  (Church  ii*- 
San  Francis^co;  whereupon  a  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Mr.  Kellogg  to  tb<^ 
chair,  and  requesting  Mr.  L.  L.  Blood  to  act  as  Secretary.     After  some  desultor^ 
conversation,  a  motion  was  offered  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  carried,  that  the  chairma^ 
appoint  a  committee  of  three,  himself  actin<^  with  said  committei*,  to  report  net  ** 
Sabbath  a  suitable  form  of  organization.      1  he  chair  named  Dr.  Bush,  T.  S.  Mille:^ 
and  L.  L.  Blood.     Accordingly  on  the  next  Sabbath,  February  15th,  said  Conimitte*^ 
submitted  tho  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which  were  unanimously  adopt — 
ed: — 

"  Believing  that  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  true  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesu^ 
Christ  should  be  more  fully  practised  by  us  who  receive  them,  and  more  widely  dis-^ 
geminated  among  those  who  know  them  not,  and  that  these  uses  can  be  better  per — • 
formed  by  concentrating  our  energies  in  the  form  of  a  Church  Society,  than  wlient 
acting  in  our  individual  capacity  ;  and  whereas  our  isolated  condition  places  it  out? 
of  our  power  to  comply,  in  the  institution  of  a  Society,  with  the  prescribed  forms  or 
approved  precedents  of  the  New  Church  in  other  parts  of  the  world,   and  believing 
that  those  forms  and  precedents,  though  worthy  ot  high  respect,  ought  to  be  reck- 
oned neither  authoritative  nor  essential,  but  rather  to  bo  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  and  exigencies  of  the  case, 

*'  Therefore,  Resolved^,  That  we,  the  undersigned  receivers  of  the  doctrines,  and 
members  of  various  Now  Church  Societies,  now  resident  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
and  State  of  California,  do  hereby  form  and  declare  ourselves  a  Society  of  tho  New 
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Q  Charohf  and  agree  to  be  governed  by  the  Doctrines  of  Charity  and  Faith 
t  by  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedentforg  and  found  in  the  Book  of  Worship 
'hurch,  to  which  wo  have  hereinafter  iSized  our  names,  subject  to  such 
I  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Society  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
d  necessary  to  promote  its  objects." 

Signed  by 

John  McCraith,  151  N.  C.  Society  of  New  York. 


John  L.  Moffat, 

do. 

do. 

Thos.  S.  Miller, 

do. 

do. 

Bcnj.  Shellard, 

do. 

do. 

L.  L.  Blood, 

do. 

do. 

J.  W.  Metcalf, 

do. 

Chicago,  III. 

Richard  Duff, 

do. 

do. 

John  I  do, 

do. 

N.  Bridgewater,  Mass 

Dr.  J.  P.  Bush, 

Natchez,  Miss. 

E.  W.  F.  Sloan, 

Jackson,    do. 

John  W.  Garretson, 

Ohio. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Berry, 

New  Orleans. 

Amasa  Morgan, 

i-v          All          ii*ii                    n 

r*     *                  y 

Kenosha,  Wis. 
/-«i    . -t    11? ? 1 /^>._-. 

Dr.  Albert  Kellogg,  of  Episcopal  Church,  Birmingham,  Conn. 
James  Kellogg,  of  Methodist  Church,  Columbus,  Geo. 

'  be  interesting  to  add,  that  besides  these  there  are  nearly  as  many  more 
of  the  doctrines  or  serious  readers  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Church,  who 
)ublic  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

loers  of  the  Society  for  the  present  year  consist  of  a  Presiding  Officer  or 
'ocrctary  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  James  Kellogg  was  elected  Presiding  Officer, 
xl.  Secretary,  and  Thos.  S.  Miller,  Treasurer. 

Respectfully  yours. 

L.  L.  BLOOD,  Sec. 


^OCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  AND  INDIANA  ASSOCIATION. 

?  insertion  to  the  following,  wd  .simply  comply  with  the  request  of  a  brother 
■it  himself  aggrieved  by  being  refused  admission  into  the  columns  of  the  Medi- 
ut  making  ourselves  in  the  least  a  party  to  the  matters  in  debate. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri,  April  22d,  1852. 
tor  of  the  ]Vcw  Church  Repository, 

, — On  the  lOth  of  last  month  I  mailed  the  subjoined  letter  to  the  "Medium,** 
his  day  received  it  back,  with  a  note  informing  me  that  its  insertion  is  declined, 
Id  give  rise  to  controver!«y.  I  had  imagined  it  possible  that  its  insertion  might 
from  the  ex[)osition  which  its  contents  present  of  the  act  of  the  association  re- 
but it  was  farthest  from  my  thoughts  that  there  was  any  thing  in  it  which  could 
ussion,  and  even  now  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  the  weight  of  the  objection, 
however,  that  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Association  may  do  just  as 
,  and  their  virtual  organ  may  publish  their  proceedings,  but  no  dissent  can  be 
jjectjon  presented  to  any  act  they  may  think  proper  to  perform.  I  remember 
st  time  1  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  Association,  the  extreme  unwil- 
re  was  to  publish  my  **  minority"  report  with  that  of  the  **  majority,"  and  after 
>,  several  influential  members  of  the  Association  used  the  types  that  were  set 
cpen^e  of  the  Association,  to  publish  the  majority  report  alone,  and  distribute 
jountry.  Such  a  mode  of  stopping  controversy  may  be  adapted  to  the  genius 
utions  of  Austria  and  of  France,  but  I  cannot  think  it  compatible  with  the  free- 
is  so  loudly  claimed  as  existing  in  the  very  *'  land  of  the  free,**  much  less  as 


i 


2^  Miscellany.  [June, 

being  in  harmony  with  the  New  Church  claims  to  liberty  of  speech,  ia  advance  of  lUtte 
world. 

As  I  desire  my  views  and  protest  to  go  forth  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  to  become 
myself  responsible  for  ihem,  I  have  concluded  to  forward  them  to  you  for  pablicatioD, 
feeling  confident  that  you  will  not  decline  the  insertion,  which,  owing  to  the  present  delaj, 
I  hope  may  appear  in  your  next  number. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

George  Field. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  15th,  1852. 

Will  you  permit  me  through  your  columns,  to  express  myself  in  reference  to  the 
course  pursued  at  the  recent  session  of  your  Association  (the  proceedings  of  which 
I  have  just  received)  in  relation  to  the  act  of  investing  with  ordaining  power,  the 
Rev.  A.  Silver  ?     It  was  with  sorrow  and  deep  regret  that  I  read  this  part  of  the 
proceedings, — not  because  Mr.  S.  had  been  clothed  with  such  authority  (if  indeed 
such  an  act  could  do  it),  or  because  he  is  not  prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  a 
function  j — but  because  the  Association  had  claimed  to  itself  an  authority  and  power 
never  contemplated  by  it  before ;  making  itself  co-equal  in  authority  with  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the  Societies  and  Associations  of  the  United  States,  whilst  at  the 
same  time,  its  Constitution  proclaims  it  a  dependent  constituent  thereof,  to  which  it 
is  bound  to  report  itself  at  each  Annual  Session.     (See  Art.  vii.)     And.  moreover, 
that  so  important  a  change  should  have  been  made  in  the  Constitution,  without  pre- 
vious announcement  and  consultation  with  absent  brethren,  especially  as  the  whole 
number  of  members  of  the  Association  reported  as  present,  scarcely  exceeded  twenty, 
and  only  eleven  out  of  Detroit.     But  thus  hastily  to  proceed,  and  immediately  to  act 
upon  it,  I  must  think  is  extraordinary,  if  not  unprecedented  in  deliberative  bodies. 
In  times  of  war,  or  in  the  prospect  of  death,  the  usual  decorum  otherwise  observed, 
may  be  dispensed  with,  but  otherwise  the  usages  of  civil  society  do  not  warrant  it. 

cut  however  o]»jectionable  I  might  regard  the  mode  of  this  proceeding,  had  this  been 
all  I  never  should  have  troubled  you  with  any  comments.  This  act  of  inauguration 
into  a  higher  grade  of  the  ministerial  function,  granting  powers  not  previously  pos- 
sessed, can,  however,  only  be  bestowed  on  another  by  one  who  himself  posesses  them. 
Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  J.  Fox,  who  assumed  to  bestow  these  powers,  he  dul  nd 
himself  possess  them.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Silver  were  at  the  same  time  introduced 
into  the  first  grade  of  the  ministry;  and  if  there  was  any  virtue  in  this  act  at  all,  it 
gave  them  the  right  to  preach,  baptize,  administer  the  Holy  Supper,  and  officiate  at 
lunerals  and  weddings,  but  no  more.  Hut  "for  introduction  into  the  second  grade 
of  the  ministry,  application  shall  bo  made  to  the  Ordaininst  Ministers^  and  if  granted, 
their  decision  thereon  shall  be  made  known  to  the  Convention^  for  its  approbation, 
previous  to  Ordination  ;"  and  then  the  act  itself  can  only  be  performed  by  one  who 
IS  hims<.^lf  an  "Ordaining  Minister." 

But  if  the  Michigan  Association  really  repudiates  this,  would  it  not  be  more  can- 
did and  straightforward  to  openly  avow  it  at  once,  and  not  profess  to  be  a  constituent 
part  of  a  collective  body,  whoso  Laws  and  "  Kules  of  Order '  are  thus  openly  violated; 
lor  as  a  member  of  the  General  Convention,  I  distinctly  protest  against  such  an  act- 

But  what  possible  virtue  could  there  be  in  this  ceremony  of  inauguration  1  Messrs- 
F.  and  S.  possessed  equal  powers,  consequently,  if  Mr.  Fox  could  inaugurate  Mr.  Sil- 
ver or  any  one  else,  so  also  could  Mr.  Silver  have  done  the  same,  just  as  much  and 
just  as  well  before  as  after  the  ritual.  Thus  Mr.  S.  can  do  no  more  now  than  Mr- 
F.  it  appears  could,  without  any  inauguration  at  all  f  Why,  then,  this  ceremony  iB 
Mr.  S.'s  case  any  more  than  in  Mr.  F.'s  ?  It  amounts  to  nothing  really,  because 
Mr.  Fox  could  not  bestow  on  Mr.  Silver  any  privileges  he  did  not  already  possess; 
nor  could  the  lay  members  of  the  Association  give  Air.  F.  clerical  powers,  by  a  vote 
or  otherwise, — or,  if  it  is  claimed  they  could,  then  they  could  have  bestowed  them  on 
Mr.  S.  in  the  same  manner.  Nor  can  1  see  that  there  was  the  least  occasion  for 
this  setting  aside  of  acknowledged  rules,  and  thus  hastily  assuming  such  prerow- 
tives,  as  it  is  not  alleged  there  was  any  one  in  the  Association  who  were  then  de- 
sirous of  being  ordained  or  of  obtaining  a  license } — and  if  there  had  been,  the  Rev. 
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I  R.  Hibbard  was  not  very  inaccessible ;  or  even  if  he  were  too  far  distant,  Mr. 
tarrett  would  soon  have  passed  the  whole  way  through  ^our  state,  either  of  whom 
ad  authority  to  introduce  into  the  first  grade  of  the  ministry.  And  if  the  Associa- 
on  had  thought  proper  to  have  designated  their  President  a  "  Presiding  Minister," 
e  could  have  granted  licenses,  and  all  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  Order  of  the 
eneral  Convention,  of  which  the  Association  professes  to  be  a  constituent  part. 
I  will  still  hope  that  my  very  excellent  and  well  beloved  brother  will  vet  well  weigh 
3d  consider  these  things  before  he  acts  upon  any  such  authority  thus  bestowed, 
id  that  the  Association  may  reconsider  the  course  they  have  pursued ;  and  as  soon 
s  it  shall  be  convenient  for  Mr.  S.  to  again  attend  the  General  Convention,  to  make 
ie  application  for  him  in  an  orderly  manner,  that  he  may  then  be  inaugurated  into 
a  office,  which  I  regard  as  more  internal  or  celestial  in  its  functions,  than  the  first 
fade,  and  to  which  more  interior  province  I  regard  Mr.  S.  as  peculiarly  belonging. 
And  in  this  earnest  hope,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Very  truly  yours,  in  the  Lord's  New  Church, 

George  Field. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


;. — ^Recollections  of  a  Journey  through  Tartar y,  Thibet,  and  China,  dur- 
ing the  years  1844,  5,  and  6.  By  M.  Hue,  Missionary  Priest  of  the  Congregation 
of  St.  Lazarus,    2  vols.  12mo.  New- York:  Appleton  &  Co.     1852. 

These  volumes  constitute  part  of  the  excellent  series  of  re-prints,  forming  what  is 
ermed  "  Apple  ton's  Popular  Library."  They  take  the  traveller  over  a  region  hith- 
rto  very  little  known  to  Europe  or  America.  The  route  conducted  the  travellers 
fom  the  vicinity  of  the  great  wall  on  the  North,  over  the  circuit  of  Chinese  Tartary 
0  the  capital  of  Thibet,  from  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  forced  return  back 
J  the  same  route.  The  journey  was,  in  fact,  a  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  ezplora- 
ion  of  what  is  rather  pompously  called  the  Apostolical  Vicariat  of  Mongolia,  which 
he  Pope  had  seen  fit  to  annex  to  his  spiritual  dominions  vnthout  previously  know- 
ig  anything  about  it.  The  tour  was  performed  by  M.  Hue,  accompanied  by  an 
asistant,  M.  Gabet,  both  of  them  honest,  simple  minded  men,  who  have  given  a  most 
raphic  and  interesting  narrative  of  their  labors,  dangers,  and  sufferings  in  passing 
ver  this  terra  incognita,  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  mission.  The  scenes,  the 
eople,  the  maimers  and  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  traditions  are  all  new.  An 
ir  of  freshness  pervades  every  page,  while  an  unconscious  vein  of  amusement  gives 
est  to  the  interest  that  bears  the  reader  along  with  unabated  pleasure  to  the  end. 

We  opened  the  work. with  a  faint  hope  that,  as  our  travellers  passed  over  the  re- 
Jon  of  Tartary,  in  which  Swedenborg  says  the  ancient  Word  is  still  preserved,  some 
lew  might  be  given  to  the  whereabout  or  the  what  of  this  venerable  relic.  But  our 
^searches  have  been  fruitless.  The  city  of  Lha-Sa  is  the  depository  of  an  immense 
K>llection  of  sacred  books,  but  they  are  guarded  vrith  so  much  jealousy  from  inspec- 
ion,  except  by  the  Lamas,  that  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  gained  as  to  their  con- 
ients.  Disappointment,  however,  on  this  head,  is  so  amply  compensated  in  others, 
;here  is  little  danger  the  book,  when  once  taken  up,  will  be  laid  down  till  it  is  fin- 
ished. 

2. — The  Iliad  of  Homer,  according  to  the  Text  of  Wolf  with  Notes,  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  Lar^ 
guages  and  Literature  in  the  Free  Academy  of  the  City  of  New-York,  New- York : 
Leavitt  &  Allen.    1851. 
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A  Greek  Reader,  containing  Selections  from  various  Authors  ;  adapted  to  Sophodts's 
and  Kiilmer's  Grammars^  with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon^  for  the  use  of  Schcolt  (ud 
Academies.    By  the  same.    Leavitt  &  Allen.     1852. 

The  Acts  or  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  Text  of  Augustus  Hahn,  tnth  ^oto 
and  a  Lexicon  ;  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  TkeoTogical  Seminaries.  Air 
companied  by  a  finely  engraved  Map.    By  the  same.    Leavitt  &  Allen.     1852. 

These  works  fonn  part  of  a  now  somewhat  extended  series  of  Greek  clasacs,  pre- 
pared by  Prof  Owen,  which  have  acquired  a  first  rate  reputation  on  the  score  of 
accurate  scholarship  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  beginners.  The  Editor-s  experi' 
ence  as  a  teacher,  a  profession  to  which  he  is  ardently  devoted,  has  been  his  guide 
in  tlie  getting  up  of  these  volumes,  and  the  testimony  of  a  host  of  Professors  and  Pre* 
ceptors  in  various  institutions  in  our  country,  afford  an  ample  guaranty  that  for  clasB- 
books  in  Schools  and  Academies,  they  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  One  grand 
feature  of  their  excellence  is  that  they  afford  help  to  the  student  just  in  theplae^ 
and  to  the  degree  that  it  is  needed,  not  superseding  the  use  of  his  own  powers  by 
affording  superfluous  aid,  nor  leaving  him  to  grapple,  without  aid,  with  difficulties 
too  formidable  for  him. 

The  part  of  the  publishers  in  getting  up  the  series,  which  includes  the  Anabaas 
and  Cyropedia  of  Xenophon,  Thucydidcs,  and  Homer's  Odyssey,  is  too  copspieuoosto 
pass  unnoticed.  The  whole  style  of  the  works  is  a  charm  and  a  luxury.  The  pa- 
per, type,  binding,  every  thing  in  the  air  and  complexion  of  the  volumes  fidls  the  eye 
and  leaves  no  desideratum. 

We  have  but  a  single  criticism  to  offer,  and  that  relates  to  a  single  letter. 
In  the  title  page  of  one  of  the  works,  it  is  said  to  bo  *'  adapted  to  Sophocles's  Gram- 
mar." In  the  days  of  yore,  when  Lindley  Murray  was  the  great  authority  to  the 
urchins  in  all  grammatical  minutioB,  the  final  5,  in  a  possessive  case  ending  in  f, 
would  have  been  deemed  superfluous.  As  the  post  haete  progress  of  the  current  age 
leaves  us  in  the  rear  in  so  many  matters,  wo  are  not  at  all  sure  but  that  this  rule 
may  have  become  obsolete,  and  the  present  form  of  the  word  altogether  correct.  If 
BO,  we  shall  endeavor  hereafter  to  tutor  our  organs  to  speak  with  all  due  reverence 
of  Thucydides's  history,  Themistocless  eloquence,  and  Aristidcs's  justice. 

3. — New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy  :  Creeda  without  Charity,  Theology 
without  Ihimaiiity,  and  Protestantism  without  Christianity.  With  Notes  h\j  the 
Editor,  on  the  Literature  of  Charity,  Population,  Pauperism,  Political  Economyy 
and  Protestantism.     Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.     1851. 

The  curious  interest  excited  in  the  mind  of  a  Newchurchmah  by  the  title  of  this  work 
is  not  at  all  diminished  as  he  glances  over  the  table  of  contents,  in  which,  among  otber 
things,  we  find  the  following  topics  treated  of  :  *'  Why  has  Christianity  made  so  b** 
tie  Progress  T  Charity  among  the  Primitive  Christians,  and  thence  to  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  Protestant  Errors  and  Omissions ;  How  the  great  Law  of  Charity  has  h^^ 
carried  out  by  Protestants ;  The  Benefits  of  the  Reformation  no  Reason  for  perpcto* 
ating  its  Errors;  Too  much  reliance  on  Learning — the  Affections  to  be  exercised 
as  well  as  the  Mind ;  No  Light  without  Heat ;  Gradual  Declension  of  Christianity) 
till  it  loses  the  image  of  its  Origin ;  The  Clergy  of  all  Churches  :  their  Mistakes? 
Difficulties,  and  Duties,  in  reference  to  this  subject ;  Those  only  can  comprehend 
Christianity  who  practice  it;  Charity  enlarges  the  Mind."     The  slightest  reference 
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liese  pages  will  convinco  our  readers  that  precisely  those  causes  which  rendered 
estahlishment  of  a  New  Church  necessary  have  asserted  themselves  to  the  con- 
•usness  of  the  writer,  and  given  bii*th  to  the  present  work.  It  may,  in  fact,  be 
ominated,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  powerful  protest  against  the  pre-eminence 
gned  by  Christendom  to  Faith  over  Charity.  He  has  evidently  seen  and  felt  in 
range  of  his  observation,  the  grand  desideratum  which  everywhere  exists  on  the 
e  of  genuine  Charity,  and  therefore  aims  to  sound  a  trumpet-note  of  kindly 
oing  on  this  head  to  the  churches.  With  what  a  vigorous  tone  he  lifts  up  his 
e  in  this  behalf  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  following  specimens  : 

The  reformers  took  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  reared  the  standard  of  truth,  swept 
he  rubbish  of  Romanism,  and  erected  the  fabric  of  Protestantism,  but  overlook- 
n  their  readings  of  the  New  Testament,  its  imperative  injunctions  of  brotherly 
Incss.  'i'hcir  building  was  massy,  of  noble  and  severe  outline  :  its  frame-work  of 
h  was  of  impregnable  strength,  yet  it  was  cold,  forbidding,  and  uncomfortable; 
as  neither  warmed  nor  lighted  by  charity.  The  men  of  the  Keformation  were 
of  truth,  not  of  charity.  It  was  an  age  which  called  into  action  all  the  stem 
gies  of  the  man,  the  warrior,  and  the  defender  of  truth.  When  every  nerve  of 
tal  and  physical  exertion  was  strung  to  its  utmost  intensity,  the  milder  graces 
tiarity  were  forgotten  amid  scenes  in  which  there  appeared  so  little  occasion  for 
r  exercise.  Look  into  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  and  see  if  it  be  not  sub- 
to  this  reproach.  It  is  a  form  of  Christianity  with  charity  left  out :  and  yet  if 
form  implied  a  strength  of  faith  which  '  could  remove  mountains,'  it  would  be 
hing.'  It  is  a  monstrous  technicality ;  it  is  sculptured  marble,  white  and  beau- 
,  but  rigid  and  unfeeling." 

The  truth  is,  that  theology  has  been  exalted  immeasurably  above  practical  Chris- 
ity :  although  no  theology  can  be  wholly  clear  or  convincing  which  is  not  ac- 
panied  by  a  practical  illustration.  Precept  may  go  before  example,  but  it  must 
inhecded  unless  the  example  quickly  follows.  The  great  work  of  Christianity  be- 
to  love  (iod  and  man,  Christianity  can  only  be  successfully  propagated  by  those 
se  lives  illustrate  these  duties.  The  6n\y  solvent  for  the  pride,  asperity,  hatred, 
>u8y,  envy,  and  other  evil  passions  of  men,  is  charity.  The  only  medium  in 
jh  the  truths  of  revelation  can  be  clearly  seen  and  appreciated  in  all  their  varied 
ifications,  is  charity  ;  it  is  the  true  test  of  all  theology.  The  only  atmosphere 
hich  the  rays  of  truth  can  reach  the  hearts  of  all  the  dwellers  on  earth  with 
r  full  power,  and  in  which  the  work  of  bringing  the  whole  race  of  men  under  the 
inion  of  Christ  shall  be  successful,  is  charity.  If  this  be  so,  a  greater  reforma- 
is  yet  to  be  accomplished  than  that  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

'ith  equal  explicitness  and  decision  he  goes  on  to  show  up  the  defects,  mistakes, 
misdemeanors  of  the  clergy  as  a  class,  and  to  develope  the  principles  upon  which 
eforins,  social  and  religious,  should  be  conducted.  Yet  all  this  is  done,  not  in  a 
t  of  bitter  denunciation,  or  sarcastic  virulence,  but  under  an  evident  prompting 
indly  and  Christian  suggestion.  W^ho  the  author  is  of  this  pungent  appeal,  we 
3  no  means  of  knowing.  We  understand  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  Presbyterian 
r  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  if  the  paternity  of  the  volume  be  rightly  assigned,  we 
d  hope  that  the  author  might  in  some  way  be  inducted  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
,  of  which  he  seems  to  be  profoundly  ignorant,  that  there  is  a  church  on  the 
h  which  is  fully  aware  of  all  that  is  lacking  in  the  prevailing  sectarian  systems, 
which  abundantly  supplies  their  deficiencies — a  church,  the  very  genius  of 
3h  is  Charity  putting  itself  forth  in  the  Life. 
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EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

From  an  interesting  letter  published  in  the  Medium  of  May  1st,  written  by  a  marfler 
of  the  N.  C.  Society  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  we  learn  that  a  rumor  is  prevaUing  in  tkaK 
quarter  that  Prof.  Gregory  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  author  of  an  exceedingljiU^ 
work  on  Animal  Magnetism,  and  translator  of  Baron  Keichenbach's  celebrated  treatijeoK^ 
Vital  Dynamics,  is  '*  veering  round  rapidly  to  the  New  Church,  and  thai  he  already  accept 
the  philosophy  of  Swedenborg.'*  After  long  holding  out  against  Mesmerism,  the  write: 
informs  us  that  "he  has  yielded  tliat  point,  and  receives  Swedenborg  as  the  onlyoi»< 
wortliy  of  notice  as  ofTeriog  a  solution  to  the  assertion,  that  human  spheres  is  a  law 
the  Universe."  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Prof.  Nicol,  author  of  the  "  Aithi.  — 
tecture  of  the  Heavens,"  "  has  purchased  and  read  largely  of  late  of  the  writings."  Tl*  ^ 
letter,  moreover,  communicates  the  information  that  a  Mr.  Quintin,  employed  for  mu 
years  as  an  amanuensis  to  Prof.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  become  known  iath^ 
city  as  a  powerful  and  eloquent  defender  of  the  N.  C.  doctrines.  Since  the  removal  of: 
Bruce  to  London  ho  has  officiated  as  leader  of  the  Edinburgh  Society.  Much  is  hoped 
from  his  general  ability  and  rare  giAs  as  a  public  speaker. 

The  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  was  received  after  the  making  up  c^  <■ 
the  body  of  the  present  No.      We  do  not  disguise  that  we  regard  it  as  a  gratifying  teiti  — 
mony  to  the  general  spirit  and  scope  of  our  discussion  of  the  slavery  question,  coming  us  ^ 
does  from  one  who  has  been  long  conversant  with  the  system,  and  who  might  be  pre — 
Bumed,  a  priori,  to  be  prepossessed  against  such  a  canvassing  of  the  subject  as  we  hvr^ 
entered  upon  :    "  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  read  your  comments  on  the  N.  C.  tpho  -" 
risms  respecting  slavery  and  abolition,  and  that  I  regard  the  spirit  thereof  as  entirely  nia  " 
exceptionable.      Though  your  remarks  are  of  a  searching  character,  yet  no  writer  conltfS. 
approach  the  subject  in  a  more  delicate  and  affectionate  manner.      Nevertheless,  I  fe^' 
somewhat  curious  to  know  how  they  will  be  received  by  your  southern  readers.    Ifi  u  X 
think  they  ought  to  be,  they  should  be  kindly  considered,  it  will  be  a  triumphant  iUostrt.'* 
tion  of  the  virtue  of  N.  C.  principles ;  for  I  regard  it  as  being  quite  certain  that  to  no  other 
alavo-holding  christian  denomination,  could  a  man — a  nortliein  man  especially — addie»» 
himself  without  giving  general  offence,  even  though  he  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  an 
angel.     Your  remarks  have  induced  a  course  of  reflection  in  my  own  mind ;  and  ihoM 
the  occasion  seem  to  require  it  (which  I  can  hardly  anticipate),  I  may  submit  to  you  the 
impressions  of  one  who,  though  surrounded  by  slavery,  and  familiar  with  it  in  all  its  &>* 
pects  from  his  earliest  recollection,  has  never  owned,  nor  felt  the  slightest  desire  to  own, 
a  slave." 

The  thirty-fourth  General  Convention  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day (the  9th  day)  of  June,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
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ARTICLE    I. 


SERMON, 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  SAMUEL  WORCESTER. 

"  Behold  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne.'*->-HEV.  iv.  2. 

That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  is 
lown  by  every  verse  of  the  sacred  Scripture  when  rightly  under- 
Dod ;  for  He  is  the  Word,  He  is  the  Truth ;  and  every  truth  is  from 
im,  and  must  relate  to  Him.  But  a  great  part  of  the  Word  says 
ithing  of  Him  in  its  literal  sense ;  and  the  texts  which  do  speak  exter- 
iUy  of  Him  are  little  understood  at  this  day,  because  men  do  not  love 
come  to  Him  that  they  may  have  life.  There  are,  however,  many 
issages  of  the  Word  which  openly  reveal  the  true  rank  and  charac- 
r  of  the  Lord ;  and  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  collect  and  arrange 
asses  of  these  passages,  and  to  present  their  meaning  in  rational 
a:ht.  It  is  our  present  purpose  to  show  that  the  Word  teaches  that 
e  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sits  on  the  throne,  or  rules  and  judges  all ;  and 
at  He  who  sits  on  the  throne  is  the  true  and  only  God. 
That  He  who  sits  on  the  throne  rules  over  all,  or  that  His  domin- 
n  over  all  is  signified  by  His  sitting  on  the  throne,  is  manifest  with- 
it  any  proof.  By  sitting  on  the  throne  is  also  meant  acting  as  the 
dge  of  all.  •  This  appears  from  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the 
ord  is  spoken  of  as  sitting  on  His  throne  and  judging,  as  the  follow- 
g:  "Thou  sattest  in  the  throne  judging  right:  there  are  set  thrones 
^  iadgment :  Jehovah  hath  prepared  His  throne  for  judgment." 
That  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  sits  on  the  throne,  or  rules 
ver  ail  and  judges  all,  appears  plainly  from  what  He  says  in  the 
▼OL.  V.  ^20 
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gospel ;  "  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
ment unto  the  Son  ;  and  hath  p:iven  Him  power  to  execute  judgment, 
because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man."  The  Son  of  Man  means  the  Lord  as 
the  Word  ;  and  to  say  that  all  judgment  is  committed  to  the  Son  of 
Man,  means  the  same  as  what  the  Lord  says  in  another  place, — that 
the  words  which  He  has  spoken  will  judge  men  at  the  last  day. 

That  it  is  the  Son  of  Man  who  sits  on  the  throne  and  judges,  is  also 
plainly  declared  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Matthew,  where  the  Lord  de- 
scribes the  judgment.  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His 
glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him,  then  He  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  His  glory,  and  before  Him  shall  be  gathered  all  the  nations, 
and  He  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  sepa- 
rateth  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  And  the  King  shall  say  unto 
them,"  &c. 

This  shows  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  king  and  judge  who 
sits  on  the  throne. 

We  pass  now  to  what  is  said  in  the  Revelation  concerning  Him 
who  sits  on  the  throne.  In  the  fourth  chapter  we  read :  "  Behold,  a 
throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne.  And  he  that 
sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine-stone ;  and  there  ^'as  . 
a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  an  emerald.  And 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  round  about  the  throne  were  four  ani- 
mals ;  and  they  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord 
God  Almighty,  who  was,  and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come.  And  when 
the  animals  give  glory,  and  honor,  and  thanks  to  Him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  who  iiveth  for  ever  and  ever,  the  four-and-twenty  elders  fall 
down  before  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  Him  that  Iiveth 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying, 
Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  for 
Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  by  Thy  will  they  are,  and  were 
created." 

We  here  observe  that  the  Son  of  Man,  who  sits  on  the  throne, 
is  worshiped  in  heaven,  and  is  called  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  who 
was,  and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come,  and  who  has  created  all  things. 
The  declaration  that  He  created  all  things  agrees  with  that  in  the 
first  chapter  of  John,  "All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without 
Him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  That  He  alone  is 
worshiped  in  heaven,  will  appear  more  fully  from  texts  hereafter  to 
be  quoted.  Other  passages  will  also  be  given,  in  which  He  is  called 
God,  and  the  Lord  God  Almighty. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  Revelation  speaks  of  the  Book,  and  of  the 
Lamb  who  opened  the  Book,  and  then  is  given  the  worship  of  the 
Lamb  by  all  in  heaven.  One  of  the  expressions  of  this  worship  is 
this :  "  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."  There 
are  similar  ascriptions  in  other  places. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  the  old  Church,  that  two  persons  are  meant 
by  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  the  Lamb.  But  the  passages 
which  we  have  quoted,  prove  conclusively  that  He  who  sits  on  the 
throne  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and 
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earth  ;  and  no  one  doubts  that  the  Lamb  is  the  same  person.  Besides 
this,  the  same  worship  is  ascribed  to  the  Lamb  as  to  God,  the  Lord 
God  Almighty,  and  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  Lamb  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne.  And  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  it  is  said :  "These  shall  fight  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb 
shall  overcome  them,  for  He  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings." 

These  things  are  sufficient  to  show  that  two  persons  are  not  meant 
by  God  and  the  Lamb,  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb,  and  Him 
who  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  the  Lamb.  It  is  common  throughout 
the  Word,  to  apply  several  names  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  use 
those  names  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  who  in  his  heart  has  respect 
to  many  false  gods,  may  infer  that  there  are  several  true  Gods.  But 
in  interpreting  all  these  passages,  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  first 
principle  of  all  genuine  religion,  that  there  is  One  and  only  One  God, 
and  that  He  is  one  both  in  essence  and  presence.  If  we  abide  by  this 
principle,  we  shall  discover  that  the  various  names  given  to  God,  sig- 
nify the  several  attributes  and  modes  of  manifestation  and  operation 
of  the  Lord  God  the  Saviour. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  we  find  another  example  of  worship  ad- 
dressed to  Him  who  sat  on  the  throne.  "  And  all  the  angels  stood 
round  about  the  throne,  and  about  the  elders  and  the  four  animals, 
and  fell  before  the  throne,  on  their  faces,  and  worshiped  God,  say- 
ing. Amen  ;  blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
honor,  and  power,  and  might,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever." 

In  this  and  other  verses  of  the  same  chapter.  He  who  sat  upon  the 
throne  is  called  God,  and  it  is  shown  that  all  the  worship  of  heaven 
is  addressed  to  Him ;  and  this  same  Divine  King  and  Judge,  let  it  be 
remembered,  is  Christ  the  King,  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  throne 
of  His  glory. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  there  is  another  example  of  this  worship : 
"The  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the  four- 
and-twenty  elders  that  sat  before  God  on  their  thrones,  fell  upon  their 
faces  and  worshiped  God,  saying,  We  give  thanks,  O  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, who  art,  and  who  wast,  and  who  art  to  come,  because  thou 
hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  begun  to  reign." 

He  who  sat  on  the  throne  is  here  called  Lord,  and  Christ,  and  God, 
and  Lord  God  Almighty.  Each  of  the  names  has  some  peculiarity 
of  meaning,  but  all  relate  to  the  same  Divine  Person.  That  it  is  no 
other  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  reigns  over  all  and  for  ever,  is 
evident  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  concerning  Him;  "His  domi- 
nion is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed." 

In  respect  to  the  expression  '*  who  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come," 
which  is  here  and  in  other  places  applied  to  the  Lord  God  Almighty, 
it  first  occurs  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book.  In  the  eighth  verse 
We  read:  *^l  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
^(1,  saith  the  Lord,  who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,  the  Almighty." 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses  John  says  that  he  heard  a  voice,  saying, 
**!  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last."    And  \\^ 
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immediately  adds  that  he  turned  to  see  the  voice,  and  that  he  saw  in 
the  midst  of  seven  golden  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man; 
and  this  person  said,  I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold  I 
am  alive  forever  and  ever. 

Every  one  may  see  that  He,  of  whom  it  is  here  said  that  He  was; 
and  is,  and  is  to  come,  and  that  He  liveth  and  was  dead,  is  no  other 
than  the  Lord  the  Saviour ;  and  how  can  we  doubt  that  this  is  the 
same  being  who  is  called  in  the  eleventh  chapter.  Lord,  Christ,  God, 
and  Lord  God  Almighty?  In  both  cases  He  is  called  the  Almighty; 
and  in  the  first  case  He  says  that  He  was,  and  is,  and  is.  to  come— 
and  in  the  second  case  the  angels  and  elders  say  to  Him,  thou  art 
and  wast,  and  art  to  come. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  find  the  following:  "To  him  that  over 
Cometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  over- 
came, and  am  sat  down  with  my  Father  in  His  throne." 

This  passage  literally  implies  that  the  Father  has  a  throne  on 
which  He  sits,  and  that  the  Son  sits  upon  it  with  Him ;  and  that  the 
Son  also  has  a  throne  on  which  He  sits,  and  that  those  who  overcome 
their  sins,  sit  with  Ilim  on  His  throne.  But  in  the  spiritual  sense  it 
is  seen  that  by  the  throne  of  God  is  meant  heaven  ;  as  it  is  written, 
**  Heaven  is  my  throne."  That  the  Son  overcame,  and  sat  down  with 
the  Father  on  His  throne,  means  that  the  Lord  overcame  all  the  evils 
by  which  He  was  tempted,  and  thus  formed  to  Himself  a  Humanity 
which  is  wholly  from  the  Father,  and  one  with  the  Father,  as  soni 
and  body  are  one ;  and  that  the  Divine  and  Human  are,  and  are 
acknowledged  to  be,  thus  permnnently  united  in  the  heavens.  By 
man's  overcoming  is  meant  his  conquering  his  evils  in  temptations; 
and  by  his  sitting  with  the  Lord  on  His  throne,  is  meant  that  He  is 
so  conjoined  with  the  Lord,  as  to  live  in  Him  and  from  Him  in 
heaven.  But  this  does  by  no  means  imply  that  there  is  the  same 
distinction  and  the  same  connexion  between  the  Father  and  Son  as 
between  the  Son  and  men  in  heaven.  It  implies  only  that  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  Humanity  was  made  divine  and  united  to  the 
Divinity,  is  like  that  by  which  man  must  put  away  his  evil  life,  and 
come  into  conjunction  with  the  Lord.  The  Lord  overcame  in  all 
temptations,  and  man  also  must  overcome  in  temptations ;  and  this 
is  meant  by  following  the  Lord  in  the  regeneration,  or  being  regen- 
erated after  the  same  order  by  which  the  Lord  was  glorified. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter  tliere  is  the  following  glorification: 
"Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our 
God ;  for  true  and  righteous  are  Ilis  judgments."  All  judgment  is 
exercised  by  the  Son  of  Man,  who  sits  upon  the  throne ;  and  He  is 
here  called  the  Lord  our  God.  He  is  so  named  again  in  the  same 
chapter,  and  twice  He  is  called  God.  * 

Here  also  occurs  the  following  :  "  I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  behold 
a  white  horse  ;  and  He  that  sat  on  him  is  called  Faithful  and  True; 
and  in  righteousness  He  doth  judge  and  make  war.  And  He  was 
clothed  with  a  vesture  stained  with  blood ;  and  His  name  is  called 
the  Word  of  God." 

This  is  obviously  the  same  divine  person  as  He  who  sits  on  the 
throne.     And  it  is  said  of  H\m, "  lVi«it  H^  \i«.th  on  His  vesture,  aAd  on 
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His  thigh  a  name  is  written,  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.'*  In 
a  passage  already  quoted,  this  name  is  given  to  the  Lamb. 

In  the  twentieth  chapter  it  is  written :  **  [  saw  a  great  white  throne 
and  Him  that  sat  upon  it ;  and  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  God."  He  who  sits  on  the  throne,  and  is  the  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  here  called  God. 

In  the  twenty-first  chapter,  John  says  that  he  "  saw  the  New  Jeru- 
salem coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God ;  and  that  he  heard  a 
voice  out  of  heaven,  saying.  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  His  people,  and 
God  Himself  shall  be  with  them  their  God.  And  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.  And  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne 
said,  Behold  I  make  all  things  new.  And  He  said  unto  me.  It  is  done. 
I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End.  He 
that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  and  I  will  be  His  God." 

Comparing  these  with  passages  already  quoted  concerning  Him 
who  sits  on  the  throne,  and  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  it  is  plain 
beyond  all  question,  that  the  person  who  is  called  God  nine  times  in 
this  chapter,  is  no  other  than  the  Lord  the  Saviour. 

In  the  last  chapter,  the  throne  is  called  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb ;  but  the  pronouns  standing  for  God  and  the  Lamb  are  in  the 
singular  number,  referring  to  them  as  not  two,  but  one,  thus :  "  The 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it,  and  His  servants  shall 
minister  unto  Him.  And  they  shall  see  His  face,  and  His  name  shall 
be  in  their  foreheads.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses  He  is  called  the  Lord 
Grod;  in  the  thirteenth,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Beginning  and 
the  End,  the  First  and  the  Last;  in  the  eighteenth  He  is  called  God, 
Buid  so  in  the  nineteenth ;  in  the  twentieth  He  is  called  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  in  the  twenty-first,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  sixth  verse  it  is  said :  '*  The  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets 
hath  sent  His  angel  to  show  to  His  servants  the  things  which  must 
ihortly  come  to  pass."  And  in  the  sixteenth  verse  it  is  said,  "  I  Jesus, 
have  sent  my  an^l  to  testify  unto  you  these  things  in  the  churches." 
Throughout  the  whole  chapter  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Divine 
names  all  have  reference  to  but  one  Divine  Person. 

We  have  now  completed  what  we  proposed  to  say  concerning  the 
texts  in  the  Revelation,  which  refer  directly  to  Him  who  sits  upon 
the  throne.  To  those  who  believe  and  never  doubt  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  and  only  God,  it  is  painful  to  enter  into  or 
hear  any  argument  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  important  that  such 
persons  should  have  their  minds  well  stored  with  the  truths  of  this 
loctrine,  that  they  may  be  able  to  instruct  others.  And  if  any  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  first  and  most  essential  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, and  are  yet  willing  to  know  who  their  Saviour  is,  they  may  be 
issisted  by  such  a  course  of  inquiry  as  that  which  has  been  adopted 
in  this  discourse. 

The  Book  of  the  Revelation  was  written  especially  for  this  New 
[Dhurch,  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  remained  sealed  until  its  contents 
wrere  revealed  to  Swedenborg.  And,  until  that  time,  the  true  doctrine 
sonceming  the  Lord  was  but  imperfectly  known  by  any,  and  was 
bidden  from  the  church  in  general.    But  those  who  ^te  V\\\\w^  X^ 
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know  and  do  the  truth,  may  now  see  this  doctrine  clearly  taught  in 
all  the  Scriptures.  The  greater  part  of  men,  however,  have  their 
eyes  still  holden  so  that  they  cannot  see  the  Lord.  In  all  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in  this  discourse,  they  cannot  see  that  the  Lord  the  Sa- 
viour is  once  called  God,  nor  that  any  other  divine  name  is  applied  to 
Him,  nor  that  any  thing  is  said  of  Him  which  implies  that  He  is  the 
God  who  is  worshiped  in  heaven.  Others  can  see  Him  only  as  one 
person  by  the  side  of  two  others,  and  thus  they  really  imagine  that 
every  part  of  the  Word  teaches  that  there  are  three  Gods. 

All  in  whose  minds  any  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord  is  established, 
understand  every  part  of  the  Word  as  teaching  that  doctrine ;  and 
those  who  do  not  hold  to  any  doctrine,  understand  the  Word  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  affections  ;  they  understand  it  as  teaching  what 
is  in  conformity  with  their  own  loves.  And  this  shows  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  true  doctrines  should  be  received  and  confirmed  even  in 
children. 

The  things  which  have  been  stated  in  this  discourse  are  by  no 
means  the  most  interior,  nor  the  principal  things  which  show  to  the 
members  of  the  New  Church  that  God  is  one  both  in  essence  and  in 
person,  and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  that  God.  When  they  learn 
the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  all  appearances  of  any  other  doctrine 
vanish  away.  The  doctrine  of  heaven,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
internal  sense  of  the  Word,  speaks  of  no  God  but  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  so  far  as  they  see  by  the  light  of  heaven  they  see  no 
other. 

And  they  also  learn  practically  that  He  is  their  life  and  their  all. 
All  things  good  and  true  in  their  wills  and  understandings  they  per- 
ceive to  be  from  Him.  In  every  act  of  repentance  they  perceive  that 
He  alone  saves  them  from  sin.  And  they  acquire  both  an  internal 
and  external  knowledge  that,  in  every  good  word  and  work,  the 
power  and  the  will  to  do  them  are  from  Him  alone.  They  first  learn 
who  He  is  from  the  Heavenly  Doctrine  which  is  revealed  to  them, 
and  which  they  see  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  ;%ut  they  acquire 
genuine  faith  in  Him  only  by  doing  His  words  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  are  His  words.  And  when  they  have  this  genuine 
faith  in  Him,  His  throne  is  established  in  the  heavens  of  their  minds, 
and  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all. 


\.'^^\^\^\^^fy.    '>#N'V«'N^> 


EXTRACT. 

*•  The  reason  why  wasting  and  destruction  signify  evils  and  falsities,  is,  because  erilJ 
waste  the  natural  man,  and  falsities  destroy  it.  Inasmuch  as  peace  is  with  those  who 
are  in  the  conjunction  of  good  and  truth  from  the  Lord,  and  inasmuch  as  evil  destroys 
good,  and  falsity  truth,  and  consequently  also  peace,  hence  it  follows  that  there  is  no 
peace  with  those  who  are  in  evils  and  falsities.  It  appears  indeed  as  if  peace  were  witl^ 
them,  when  they  succeed  in  the  world,  and  they  also  seem  to  themselves  at  such  times  to 
be  of  a  contented  mind;  but  that  peace  is  apparent  only  in  their  extreme  principle'* 
which  nevertheless  inwardly  is  not  peace,  for  thuy  think  of  honor  and  gain  without  end, 
and  cherish  in  their  minds  cunning,  deceit,  enmities,  hatreds,  revenge,  and  many  things 
of  the  like  nature,  which,  whilst  they  are  ignorant  thereof,  read  and  devour  the  interiors 
of  their  minds,  and  tlience  also  the  interiors  of  their  bodies.  That  this  is  the  case  ap|)ears 
evidently  with  them  after  death,  when  the  interiors  of  such  persons  are  opened;  those  de- 
lights of  their  minds  are  then  turned  into  their  contraries,  according  to  what  is  shown  in 
tlie  work  concerning  Heaven  and  HelL** — A.  f}.  365. 
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ARTICLE   II. 


APHORISMS  ON  SLAVERY  AND  ABOLITION. 

No.  IV. 
V. 

law  of  Divine  order  is,  that  evils  must  not  be  removed  suddenl}', 
lat  if  the  attempt  be  made,  worse  evils  arise.  This  law  applies 
•lie  or  national  evils,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  individual. 

iiestion  not  that  a  very  important  truth  is  embodied  in  this  paragraph,  albeit  we 
lave  preferred  the  phraseology  which  we  see  from  the  manuscript  was  originally 
— **  that  evils  cannot  be  removed  suddenly."  Language  implying  prohibitum  in 
)  the  sudden  removal  of  evil,  is  stronger  than  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  and  is 
xl  to  lead  to  wrong  impressions.  At  any  rate  we  do  not  find  this  language  counte- 
>y  Swedenborg,  as  his  phraseology  is  very  uniformly  cannot  instead  of  mus^  not,  Thie 
ear  from  a  few  paragraphs  which  we  insert,  and  to  which  we  give  place  the  more 
Trom  the  fact  that  they  dcvelope  the  philosophy  of  the  principle  in  a  very  beautiful 
king  manner.  '*  Man  is  not  hastily  but  slowly  regenerated;  because  all  things 
e  had  thought,  had  intended,  and  done  from  infancy,  have  added  themselves  to  bis 

have  made  it,  and  also  have  formed  such  a  connexion  amongst  each  other,  that  one 
3e  moved  away  unless  all  are  moved  away  together  with  it.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
s  and  falses  with  an  evil  man,  cannot  be  removed  suddenly,  but  so  far  as  goods  and 
e  implanted  in  their  order  and  interiorly,  for  heaven  removes  hell  from  man.      ll 

to  be  suddenly,  the  man  would  be  defective,  for  all  and  singular  things  which  are 
;xion  and  form  would  be  disturbed,  and  violence  would  be  done  to  his  life." 
)334.)  "  Goods  and  truths  should  remove  evils  and  falses  by  sucpessive  implanta- 
>r  falses  are  not  removable  except  by  truths,  nor  evils  except  by  goods  ;  if  this  is 
I  successively  and  according  to  order,  the  falses  which  favor  those  loves  flow  in,  and 

delight  of  those  laws  the  man  concludes  nothing  but  falses,  if  the  falses  of  ev;^ 
anly  removed."  {A.  C.  9335.)  **  Man,  when  he  is  born,  as  to  hereditary  evils  i.< 
,  the  least  form  ;  hence  it  is  that  the  order  of  his  life  from  nativity  and  from  actual 
posite  to  the  order  of  heaven.  The  former  life,  therefore,  which  is  of  bell,  must  be 
r  destroyed,  that  is,  evils  and  falses  must  be  removed,  to  the  intent  that  new  life. 
I  the  life  of  heaven,  may  be  implanted.     This  cannot  in  anywise  be  done  hastily  ; 

evil  being  inrooted  with  its  falses,  has  connection  with  all  evils  and  their  falses  : 
I  evils  and  falses  are  innumerable,  and  their  connection  is  so  manifold  that  it  can- 
omprehended,  not  even  by  the  angels,  but  only  by  the  Lord  ;  hence  it  is  evident 
life  of  hell  with  man  cannot  be  destroyed  suddenly,  for  if  suddenly,  he  would  alto- 
pire :  and  that  neither  can  the  life  of  heaven  be  implanted  suddenly,  for  if  suddenly , 
I  also  expire."  {A.  C.  9336.)  This,  then,  developes  the  general  law  of  proce- 
r^ard  to  the  removal  of  evils;  but  it  evidently  requires  great  caution  to  guard 
be  perversion  of  the  principle.  It  is  perverted  if  wo  make  use  of  it  as  a  plea  to 
Jice  the  continuance  of  any  positive  act,  or  series  of  acts,  of  evil,  when  their  true 
r  is  made  known  to  us.  Every  such  act  is  to  be  at  once  renounced,  and  we  are 
upon  a  course  of  reformation  as  if  the  final  effect  would  immediately  follow, 
we  know  it  will  not,  for  the  evil  love  which  has  originated  the  evil  acts  will  be  cer- 
irvive  for  some  time  after  the  acts  have  ceased.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  bounden 
ommence  at  once  that  course  of  action  which  will  result  in  the  final  abolition  of 
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every  form  of  evil,  leaving  it  to  tbe  operation  of  the  laws  of  Providence  to  eztingniah  in  due 
time  tbe  inward  prompting  to  everything  thing  that  is  amiss.    The  fact  is,  the  language  of 
Swedenborg  on  this  head  is  not  so  much  to  suggest  a  rule  of  duty  for  us  as  a  lamof  Frm- 
dence,  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  things.     It  is  rather  a  declaration  of  what  tbe&nH 
of  order  imply,  than  of  a  courn  of  action  by  which  we  are  to  be  gnided.     The  intempente 
man,  for  instance,  who  sees  the  evil  of  indulgence,  is  bound  at  once  to  abandon  his  cops, 
tliough  he  does  it  under  a  moral  certainty  that  the  appetite  may  remain  to  troabie  him  for  a 
long  time  to  come.    But  on  this  head  he  is  not  required  to  be  very  solicitous.    This  part  of 
the  consequences  will  take  care  of  itself.    Let  the  drinking  cease,  and  the  thirst  will  grsdu* 
ally  die  away.    *'  Where  no  wood  is,  the  fire  goeth  out."     So  in  the  case  before  us.    Theis 
is  undoubtedly  eomething  which  is  immediately  incumbent  upon  the  conscientious  slave- 
holder, while  at  tbe  same  time  we  are  fully  persuaded  there  are  some  steps  bearing  on  the 
final  issue  which  are  not  at  once  to  be  taken,  as  it  would  be  a  rash   precipitatiog  of 
dangerous  results,  and  contrary  to  the  order  of  Providence.     What  is  at  once  to  be  done, 
and  what  to  be  temporarily  forborne  in  the  premises,  will  appear  as  we  proceed.    We  do 
not  difier  from  A.  E.  F.  as  to  the  fact  of , tbe  providential  law  to  which  he  refers,  as  the 
sequel  will  show,  but  we  fear  that  tbe  language  of  inhibition  which  he  employs  may  lead 
to  wrong  inferences,  and  paralyse  that  measure  and  form  of  efibrt  which  is  called  for  by 
the  principles  of  charity  without  the  least  delay 

VI. 

S?  This  law  is  violated  with  less  impunity,  in  proportion  as  the  evil 
to  be  removed  is  more  interior.  The  sign  that  a  public  or  national  evil 
is  interior  is,  that  it  is  recognized,  sanctioned,  and  established  by  the 
laws.  Thus,  intemperance  is  a  less  interior  evil  than  slavery,  be- 
cause though  it  prevails,  it  is  not,  or  not  to  the  same  degree,  sanc- 
tioned by  law. 

The  "  law"  here  spoken  is  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  preceding  aphorism,  to 
wit :  *•  that  evils  must  not  be  removed  suddenly.**    We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  this 
is  not  so  much  to  be  viewed  as  a  prohibitory  precept  by  which  our  duty  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, as  the  statement  of  a  fact  or  a  principle  which  obtains  in  tbe  regenerating  process 
as  governed  by  tbe  laws  of  order,  and  is  therefore  not  so  much  a  law  liable  to  be  vi<^ated, 
as  a  principle  liable  to  be  ditregarded,  and  this  it  no  doubt  may  be,  much  to  the  injury  of 
great  moral  interests.    This  injury,  the  writer  thinks,  will  be  apt  to  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  an  evil  is  more  interior,  or,  in  other  woids,  more  deeply  and  organically  inwroagbt 
in  the  usages,  institutes,  and  legal  enactments  of  any  community.     Consequently)  he 
would  deprecate  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  system,  as  by  law  established,  lest  still 
more  pernicious  results  might  ensue,  a  general  view  of  the  subject  which  we  deem  cor- 
rect.    An  abrupt  and  violent  rending  away,  however,  of  this  feature  of  the  civil  code,  is 
one  thing,  and  a  calm,  deliberate,  but  still  immediate  inchoation  of  measures  that  shall 
eventually  bring  about  tbat  issue  is  another.     We  see  nothing  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
conscience  or  wisdom  in  the  resolve  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  incipiency  of  an  emancipat* 
ing  process,  and  when  this  is  done  in  earnest,  we  have  no  fears  that  the  right  result  vrill 
not  follow.     This  we  conceive  to  be  the  legitimate  course  in  all  cases  of  acknowledged 
evil,  whether  interior  or  exterior.     Assuredly,  if  men  are  involved  in  the  support  of  sach 
an  evil,  and  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  fact,  and  are  withal  anxious  to  free  themselves 
from  it,  there  must  be  some  way  of  extrication,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  man,  or 
any  class  of  men,  should  be  shut  up  by  tbe  insuperable  bars  of  the  Divine  Providence  to 
the  necessity  of  continuing  in  such  a  predicament.      There  must  be  some  *'  outgate**  for 
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^ua.  who  would  escape.  An  irrevocable  necessity  of  wrong'doing  can  be  imposed  upon 
no  roau  in  this  world.  If  any  law,  usage,  or  institution  be  intrinsically  wrong,  it  cannot 
l>e right  to  continue  it;  consequently,  with  those  who  have  been  its  abettors,  there  is  of 
iMcetsity  tome  duty  of  renunciation  incumbent  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  of  the  evil 
U)d  of  their  agency,  past  or  present,  in  sustaining  it.  Nor  is  any  individual  exempted 
"rom  this  duty,  because  he  is  associated  by  civil  or  religious  ties  with  others  who  do  not 
ympathize  with  him  in  his  convictions,  and  who  therefore  withhold  co-operation.  He 
as  some  share  in  the  general  action  of  the  collective  body  in  perpetuating  the  evil,*and 
lis  share  he  is  bound  to  renounce,  and  to  labor  by  protest  and  moral  suasion  to  bring  his 
ssociates  to  unite  with  him  in  sentiment  and  action,  with  a  view  to  its  final  abroga- 
on.  Upon  this  point  it  is  hardly  possible  to  insist  too  urgently,  that  the  individual  is 
3ver  at  liberty  so  far  to  merge  himself  in  the  state  as  to  forbear  acting  in  the  redress  of 
rila  till  the  slate  itself  takes  the  initiative.  The  demands  of  an  enlightened  conscience 
ress  themselves  directly  upon  the  man  as  responsible  first  of  all  to  the  •*  higher  law"  of 
is  God,  irrespective  of  his  relations  to  the  state,  and  call  upon  him  to  renounce  and  ab- 
ire  that  measure  of  agency  which  may  pertain  to  him  as  an  originator  or  continuator  of 
e  legalized  system  of  wrong  which  is  brought  into  question. 

It  is  in  our  view  all  important  that  in  urging  the  claims  of  abolitionism  upon  Southern 
aveholders  we  should  plant  ourselves  distinctly  upon  this  ground.  Our  appeal  should 
3  made  to  the  individual  rather  than  to  the  community.  The  community  cannot  be  ex- 
Bcted  to  act  as  a  community  till  the  component  members  are  individually  convinced  of 
eir  duty  in  the  premises.  The  units  are  prone  to  hide  themselves  in  the  aggregate,  as 
d  Saul  among  the  "  stuff,"  but  when  drawn  out  each  one  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  con- 
ious  that  on  the  score  of  moral  responsibility,  he  is  **  from  the  shoulders  and  upwards," 
least  as  high  as  "  any  of  the  people."  This  responsibility  he  can  by  no  means  evade  ; 
at  in  what  particular  form  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and  under  what  special  qualifications 
e  slaveholder  is  to  heed  the  summons  to  emancipation,  will  be  more  fully  considered  in 
hat  follows. 

VII. 

By  the  two  preceding  aphorisms  an  immediate  emancipation  of 
aves  is  so  far  from  being  the  true  remedy  of  the  evil,  and  a  duty  im- 
>sed  by  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  is  a  false  remedy,  forbidden 
Y  Christianity. 

This  surely  is  very  strong  language,  nor  are  we  by  any  means  prepared  to  assent  to  it 
tbout  a  close  inspection  of  its  purport.    Yet,  as  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  aphorisms,  so 

this  likewise,  we  recognize  a  substratum  of  truth  which  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
lestion,  but  a  truth  that  needs,  in  our  view,  to  undergo  somewhat  of  a  process  of  logical 
lelting  in  order  to  bring  out  the  pure  metal  freed  from  all  vicious  adherences.  It  will 
>t,  we  presume,  be  denied  that  in  every  case  of  moral  wrong  there  is  an  opposite  and 
rresponding  right.     If  slavery,  i.  e.,  slavehoiding,  as  generally  defined  and  practised,  be 

reality  a  wrong  done  to  the  neighbor,  then  if  we  can  ascertain  the  act  or  conduct 
bich  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this,  we  may  doubtless  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have 
I  upon  the  requisite  right  which  is  the  true  remedy  for  the  wrong  in  question.  If  a  certain 
sease  is  to  be  cured,  and  there  is  a  particular  medicine  which  is  a  genuine  specific  for 
at  disease,  that  surely  is  tlie  medicine  which  should  be  administered  to  the  patient.  Let 
I  apply  this  principle  in  the  present  case.  The  two  terms,  mancipation  (from  manu,  and 
pio,  taking  with  the  hand)  and  e-mancipation  imply  ideas  directly  the  converse  of  each 
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other,  the  one  denoting  the  set  of  reducing  to  bondage,  the  other  the  tct  of  freeing  from 
bondage.  Now,  surely,  if  the  former  term  denotes  an  act  which  is  intrinsicalljr  wroogi 
and  the  latter  an  act  directly  contrary  to  it,  and  therefore  intrinsically  right,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  emancipation  is  the  true  remedy  for  iu  opposite  evil,  and  consequently,  that 
this  is  precisely  the  remedy  which  Christianity  enjoin?.  Are  not  the  two  things  jiui  ai 
obversely  opposite  to  each  other  as  theft  and  restitution  ;  and  does  Christianity  preicribe 
to  the  conscience  any  other  remedy  for  theft  than  restitution,  aiccompanied  by  repent- 
ance 1 

But  the  aphorism  before  us  points  its  censure,  not  at  emancipation  in  the  abstract,  bat 
at  immediate  emancipation  ;  and  this  it  professes  to  regard  as  a  false  and  forbidden  rem* 
edy  for  an  incontestable  evil.      This  then  becomes  the  grand  question  in  debate,  and  we 
venture  to  say  that  this  can  never  be  satisfactorily  settled,  without  first  settling  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  true  idea  of  the  essence  of  slavery,  and  of  the  essence  of  emancipation.    To 
this  end  we  remark,  that  if  slavery  be  admitted  to  be  in  itself  an  evil,  then  there  muitbe 
incumbent  an  immediate  duty  of  some  kind  in  relation  to  it,  for  no  evil  is  to  be  quietlifiC' 
quiesced  in  for  a  moment.     What  is  that  duty  ?     What  can  it  be,  but  the  sincere  mental 
renunciation  of  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  involuntary 
slavery,  to  wit :  the  claim  of  a  right  of  property  in  a  human  being,  or  the  right  ofconverii*i 
a  man  into  a  chattel.     This  is  the  radical   vice — the  fundamental  falsity — the  central 
Wrong  of  the  whole  system.     Upon  a  strict  analysis  it  is  precisely  here — in  the  mental  as* 
•ertionof  a  false  and  injurious  principle — that  the  essential  evil  of  servitude  concentrates 
itself      It  is  the  laying  claim  to  a  right  which  is  itself  a  nullity.     No  such  right  ever  did 
or  could  exist.     A  human  being  can,  by  no  rightful  process,  be  so  far  dehumanized  as  to 
sink  him  to  an  object  of  ownership  and  an  article  of  merchandise.     The  fact  that  such 
a  right  has  been  long  asserted  and  exercised,  imparts  to  it  no  validity.     It  is  simply  by  a 
legal  fiction  that  such  possession  is  termed  property,  and  under  that  denomination  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son.     In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  title  of  subsequent  tenure  can  be 
no  other  than  that  of  original  acquisition.     The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  foun- 
tain.    The  slave  captors  in  Africa  could  plead  no  title  to  tlieir  prey  other  than  thatof  law- 
less violence,  and  a  mastery  too  strong  for  in  victims.     Consequently,  what  they  had  not, 
they  could  not  convey.     We  must  be  excused  for  speaking  plainly  on  this  subject,  for  the 
scope  of  our  argument  requires  it.     We  are  aiming  to  ascertain  the  point  of  duty  on  a 
subject  wliich  appeals  with  pressing  urgency  to  the  moral  instincts  of  the  conscientious 
man,  and  this  point  we  can  never  reach  without  penetrating  the  intrinsic  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  theme.     Let  us,  then,  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  we  are  for  ourselves  forced  to 
subscribe  to  the  justice  of  the  sentiments  propounded  in  the  following  extract  from  **Dy- 
mond*s  Essays  on  Morality." 

"  The  distinctions  which  are  made  between  the  original  robbery  in  Africa,  and  the  pur- 
chase, the  inheritance,  and  the  *  breeding'  of  slaves,  do  not  at  all  respect  the  kindo(  im- 
morality that  attaches  to  the  whole  system.  They  respect  nothing  but  the  degree.  The 
man  who  wounds  and  robs  another  on  the  highway,  is  a  more  atrocious  offender  than  he 
who  plunders  a  hen-roost;  but  he  is  not  more  trtUy  an  offender,  he  is  not  more  certainly 
a  violator  of  the  law.  And  so  with  the  slave  system.  lie  who  drugs  a  wretched  man 
from  his  family  in  Africa,  is  a  more  flagitious  transgressor  than  he  who  merely  compels  the 
African  to  labor  for  his  own  advantage  ;  butthetran«»gression,  the  immorality  is  as  realar.d 
certain  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  lie  who  had  no  right  to  steal  the  African,  had  none 
to  sell  him.  From  him  who  is  known  to  have  no  right  to  sell,  another  can  have  no  right 
to  buy  or  to  possess.  Sale,  or  gift,  or  legacy,  imparts  no  right  to  me,  because  the  seller,  or 
giver,  or  bequeather,  had  none  himself.  The  sufferer  has  just  as  valid  a  claim  to  liberty 
at  my  hands  as  at  the  hands  of  the  rufHan  who  first  dragged  him  from  his  home.     Every 
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hoar  of  erery  day,  the  present  possessor  is  guilty  of  injastioe.*  Nor  is  the  case  altered  with 
reepect  to  those  who  are  born  on  a  man's  estate.  The  parents  were  never  the  landholder's 
property,  and  therefore  the  child  is  not.  Nay,  if  the  parents  had  been  rightfully  slaves, 
it  MToiild  not  justify  me  in  making  slaves  of  their  children  No  man  has  a  right  to  make 
&  child  a  slave  but  himself." 

Cnn  our  position  then  be  questioned,  that  as  a  title  never  possessed  can  never  be  trans- 
Terred,  so  the  slaves  of  the  South,  held  as  such  on  no  other  tenure  than  that  by  which  they 
^were  made  such,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  bona  fide  property  of  their  alleged  owners. 
To  a  just  casuistry  it  matters  not  through  how  many  hands  an  usurped  possession  may 
have  passed,  there  is  no  genuine  title  created  to  it  in  tramitu,  not  even  if  the  original 
owner  should  never  appear  to  prefer  liis  claim.    The  ethics  of  Christianity  know  of  no  pro- 
cess of  po$t -legitimation  which  can  apply  to  a  case  of  this  kind ;  and  upon  no  other  basis 
do  w^e  perceive  how  any  professed  defence  of  slavery  can  rest.   Such  a  process  is  all  along 
assumed  by  the  slaveholder  ;  and  here,  if  we  rightly  conceive,  is  the  very  heart  and  core 
of  the  offending  principle  in  slavery,  the  sincere  acknowledgment  and  renunciation  of 
which  is  the  first  step  in  the  retroceding  course  prescribed  by  an  enlightened  conscience. 
Tiow  much  more  than  such  a  mental  acknowledgment  and  renunciation  is  involved  in  the 
moral  demands  made  on  this  head,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  in  the  sequel,  but 
surely  nothing  lets  will  suffice  in  the  outset. 

We  cannot  but  be  aware  that  such  an  emphatic  presentation  of  the  case,  in  its  funda- 
mental aspects,  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  reverse  of  agreeable  to  our  Southern  brethren  ; 
but  we  are  at  the  same  time  confident  that  our  position  cannot  fairly  be  controverted, 
nor  do  we  feel  at  liberty  to  plant  ourselves  on  any  lower  ground.  Our  object  is  to  point 
the  finger,  in  exact  indication,  to  what  wo  regard  as  the  spot  where  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  is  more  especially  concentrated.  Our  motive  is  to  contribute  by  friendly  suggestion 
lo  an  effectual  cure.  We  would  be  far  from  acting  the  unfeeling  part  of  ia  surgeon  who 
should  lance  and  probe  an  ulcer  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inflictin;;^  anguish,  or  of  convincing 
the  patient  that  his  body  wan  suffering  under  a  dangerous  disease.  He  were  a  monster 
instead  of  a  man  if  ultimate  cure  was  not  his  aim. 

We  insist  the  more  strenuously  on  the  above  position  from  the  fact,  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  intending  no  injury  or  wrong  to  the  slave,  which  we  firmly  believe  holds  good  of 
those  whom  tre  presume  to  address,  and  the  patriarchal  and  parental  relation  which  such 
masters  strive  to  sustain  to  their  bondmen,  together  with  a  certain  contented  and  even 
happy  sphere  which  often  prevails  over  a  well-ordered  plantation,  strongly  tends  to  veil 
from  sight  the  underlying  principles  of  falsity  and  evil  which  still  pertain  to  the  system 
under  the  fairest  phases  it  may  assume.  Indeed,  it  requires  with  us  but  a  purely  ideal 
sojourn  in  the  parlors,  out-houses,  and  fields  of  such  of  our  brethren  as  will  probably  read 
these  pages,  where  we  witness  the  governing  kindness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  simple, 
childlike,  obedient  affection  on  the  other,  to  feel  the  force  of  an  indefinable  spell  upon  us, 
disarming  us  of  our  prejudices,  and  almost  reconciling  us  to  the  "  peculiar  institution," 
as  securing,  all  things  considered,  the  best  condition  for  the  benighted  sons  of  Africa.  We 
can,  at  any  rate,  by  a  mental  metem  psychosis,  so  far  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  better  sort  of 
Southern  slave-masters  as  to  realize  the  strong  sphere  of  repellency  with  which  they  throw 
off  the  imputation  of  conscious  wrong,  injury,  oppression,  and  cruelty  that  are  often  in- 

•  We  would  here  interpose  a  qualifying  clause.  We  can  accept  the  proposition  as  above 
stated  only  with  the  understanding  that  the  possession  is  held  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  it  was  first  acquired.  We  do  not  predicate  a  continued  **  injustice,"  in  the  case 
where  the  present  possessor  inwardly  repudiates  the  original  act  in  consequence  of  which 
a  human  being  has  been  cast  upon  his  hands,  and  where  he  is  entirely  con.<>cious  of  holding 
him,  not  with  a  view  to  self-interest  or  from  the  lust  of  oppression,  but  solely  with  regard 
to  the  best  good  of  the  slave  himself.  It  is  the  motive  which  is  the  all-in-all  in  keeping  up 
the  relation. 
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discriminately  urged  against  them.  For  the  time  being  oar  imotiom  side  with  the  men 
who  are  so  roughly  arraigned,  and  wt  are  disposed  also  to  say, "  You  know  nothing  of 
the  actual  state  of  tilings  among  us.  Come  and  live  with  us  awhile,  and  you  will  stand 
corrected  in  your  verdict.    You  will  then  see  how  harshly  you  have  judged  as." 

But  not  thus  does  our  calm,  deliberate,  Christian  reason  decide.    We  perceive  that  we 
are  giving  way  to  a  subtle  illusion  when  we  would  fain  persuade  ourselves  of  the  innocu- 
ousness  of  this  relation  as  ordinarily  held.      We  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  the  fact  of 
a  stupendous  moral  wrong  involved  in  the  virtual  assertions  which  battress  the  system  as 
a  whole.     And  as  "  there  is  no  sin  without  a  sinner,"  and  the  essence  of  the  evil  of  slavery 
lies  in  the  animus  with  which  the  relation  is  maintained,  we  cannot  bat  urge  the  laying 
aside  of  that  animus,  to  wit:  the  mental  affirmation  of  a  right  which  God  never  gave,  and 
man  could  not.    This  is  the  principal  to  which  every  thing  else  is  accessory.    Therearea 
thousand  adventitious  evils  and  mischiefs  which  may  or  may  not  characterise  the  actual 
working  of  the  institution,  such  as  the  ignorance,  the  degradation,  the  depravity,  the  licen- 
tiousness, the  oppression,  the  cruelty,  and  other  abominations  that  are  prone  to  cluster 
around  the  parent  stock  of  servitude.    But  these  are  accidental.     The  central  evil,  the  es- 
sential enormity,  which  we  recognize  in  slavery,  is  the  claim  of  property  in  a  human  be- 
ing ;  and  this  claim  we  challenge  in  the  name  of  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Charity.     The  on- 
delayed  renunciation  of  this  false  assumption  we  urge  upon  the  man  of  the  New  Church 
who  may  be  expected  to  heed  the  appeal  of  principles  so  sacred  in  his  eyes.     For,  if  such 
be  the  essence  of  slavery,  what  inference  more  legitimate  than  that  the  essence  of  emanci- 
pation is  directly  the  reverse,  to  wit:  the  mental  renunciation  of  the  claim  in  question. 
The  one  is  the  direct  counterpart  of  the  other.     If  the  one  is  morally  interdicted,  the  other 
is  morally  obligatory.     In  thus  renouncing,  abnegating,  and  disavowing  the  fundamental 
slave  axiom,  he  performs  that  which  is  the  essential  element  of  emancipation,    A  mental  act 
of  this  nature  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  inasmuch  as  when  sincere  it  puts  an 
end  at  once  to  the  traffic  in  human  beings.     A  man  who  honestly  renounces  the  falsity 
under  consideration  can  neither  buy  nor  sell,  since  this  necessarily  supposes  the  validity 
of  the  claim  of  property.     This  assumption  we  trust  we  have  shown  to  be  groundless,  and 
therefore  no  action  can  properly  be  built  upon  it  which  would  imply  the  contrary. 

We  have  reached  then,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  a  fair  process,  the  conclusion  that  there  it 
an  immediate  duty  in  the  premises  incumbent  on  the  slaveholder;  one  too  which  involves 
the  very  essence  of  emancipation,  and  that  without  violating  any  of  the  established  laws, 
of  divine  order,  when  those  laws  are  rightly  apprehended.  It  is  a  duty  directly  impera- 
tive upon  the  individual  irrespective  of  any  human  enactments  legitimating  the  asserted 
but  unfounded  claim  of  property,  for  no  earthly  statute  is  authorized  to  contravene  an  eter- 
nal dictate  of  Heaven,  nor  may  any  legislature  presume  to  invade  the  province  of  private 
conscience,  and  interpose  a  veto  to  any  decision  of  the  soul  which  is  prompted  by  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  will  of  God.  All  such  enactments  are  of  course  null  and  void  in  foro  con- 
gcientia,  as  in  fact  is  every  ordinance  of  man  which  conflicts  with  the  higher  law  of  the 
divine  order. 

But  while  we  hold  most  strenuously  to  the  imperative  obligation  of  this  duty,  as  now 
defined,  we  reject  the  inference  which  might  bo  drawn  from  it,  that  the  immediate  disrup- 
tion of  all  the  bonds  connecting  master  and  slave  must  necessarily  ensue.  This  course, 
we  think,  would  be  justly  liable  to  the  exceptions  of  our  correspondent.  It  would  be  just 
such  a  precipitating  of  results  as  the  principles  of  the  New  Church,  based  upon  the  laws 
of  true  order,  would  forbid,  and  here  it  is  that  a  new  field  of  argument  and  action  opens 
upon  us,  where  the  dictates  of  human  prudence,  under  the  prompting  of  Christian  charity, 
are  to  be  heeded.    But  upon  this  department  of  our  subject  we  defer  entering  to  our  next. 

G.  B. 

(7o  be  continued,) 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE     PSALMS. 

The  unity  and  connection  of  the  Divine  Word  is  truly  wonderful. 
It  is  the  body  of  God,  and  its  harmony  of  parts  and  exquisite  me- 
chanism and  adaptation  to  ends,  calls  from  us,  when  our  perceptions 
are  awakened,  the  same  intense  feeling  of  wonder  and  delight  which 
excites  the  mind  when  science  fully  reveals  to  us  the  organization  of 
our  individual  existences, — that  "  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made!"  bows  our  hearts  in  adoration  to  our  Maker.  But  this  percep- 
tion of  ourselves  is  but  the  basis  of  our  perception  of  the  Divine. 
We  are  but  images.  He,  as  the  infinite  and  uncreated  type,  must 
ever  be  our  chiefest  wonder. 

The  Divine  Word,  as  a  whole,  is  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  man 
Every  fibre  of  His  being  is  there  traced,  is  embodied  in  a  material 
form,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  our  senses.  But  if  we  anatomise 
the  Divine  body,  tear  it  into  parts,  regard  it  in  its  separate  divisions, 
and  look  upon  its  materiality  alone,  we  utterly  desecrate  it,  and  come 
to  loathe  it ;  because  we  look  upon  it  as  a  body  without  a  soul. 

But  if  we  reverently  look  upon  each  perfect  material  part  as  the 
physical  of  the  psychological ;  if  the  study  of  the  body  becomes  to  us 
a  study  of  the  spirit  acting  through  the  body  as  its  organ,  then  does 
material  science  become  the  medium  to  us  of  the  most  holy  and 
Divine  truths.  The  study  of  the  body  as  a  body  is  no  longer  pursued  ; 
the  connexion  between  the  soul  and  body  is  a  glimpse  into  the  spirit- 
ual that  elevates  our  minds  into  a  new  discrete  degree  of  perception. 

The  Psalms  of  David  are  the  holy  light  of  this  new  discrete  degree 
of  perception.  They  correspond  in  the  physical  man  to  the  heart, 
the  organ  of  the  inmost  life,  and  they  are  the  prayers  and  communings 
of  our  Lord,  from  the  inmost  degree  of  that  humanity  which  He 
assumed,  with  the  infinite  Divine  life  that  had  its  influx  into  Him 
through  this  inmost. 

Prayer  is  the  opening  of  the  soul  to  the  Divine.  In  the  finite  mind 
it  is  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  the  Infinite.  In  the 
Divine  humanity  it  was  the  simple  consciousness  of  an  indwelling 
life.  But  the  prayers  of  the  regenerating  human  that  was  becoming 
Divine,  are  the  experiences  and  breathings  of  each  finite,  regenera- 
ting mind.  For  the  Lord,  when  He  was  in  His  infinite  spiritual  con- 
sciousness, saw  in  that  holy  light,  the  countless  impurities  of  the 
human  understanding  that  He  had  assumed.  Hence,  all  the  wailing 
confessions  of  sin,  the  invocations  for  help  against  the  impurities 
which  assailed  Him,  and  the  joy  and  praise  of  the  celestial  purity  that 
was  working  in  Him  to  purify  these  evils.  How  exactly  thus  is  the 
finite  mind  affected  when  it  looks  at  its  human  depravity,  its  total 
corruption,  as  it  bows  in  the  presence  of  the  infinitely  pure  Divine  I 
How  it  lifts  itself  to  Him  for  help  ;  how  vile  and  weak  it  seems  in 
comparison  ;  how  it  loathes  and  hates  its  falses  and  evils,  and  calls 
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down  destruction  upon  them  in  sight  of  that  pure  goodness ;  how  it 
exalts  itself  in  praise  and  glorification,  when  the  glowing  light  of  a 
new  perception  reveals  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  form,  "shining 
out  of  Zion  the  perfection  of  beauty.'* 

Such  prayers  are  the  symphonies  of  the  angelic  spirits  associated 
with  man.  They  are  heavenly  rythms  that  flow  in  a  concert  of  mel- 
ody within  the  spiritual  gyres  of  the  grand  man.  It  is  the  music  of 
God's  breath  breathing  into  man  the  breath  of  life. 

In  the  Divine  humanity,  prayer  was  a  looking  from  the  torn  convul- 
sions and  disorders  of  His  human  natural  into  His  spiritual  universal- 
ity of  being ;  it  was  listening  to  the  voices  of  angelic  choirs,  not  to 
the  hum  of  an  earthly  existence. 

That  the  Psalms  are  as  the  heart  of  the  Divine  Word,  is  shown  in 
their  physical  and  historical  connexion.  They  follow  the  second  book 
of  Kings  ;  and  these  books  are  the  histories  of  direful  falses  and  evils 
that  reigned  in  the  perverted  will  and  understanding  of  the  Lorrfs 
assumed  humanity.  The  Divine  Truth  struggled  painfully  down  from 
the  Israel  of  His  spiritual  consciousness,  in  which  as  a  Solomon  He 
reigned,  into  the  depths  and  abysses  of  that  evil  nature,  which  finally 
He  perceived  in  the  light  of  His  inner  spiritual  truth  to  be  fettered 
and  led  captive  by  an  overwhelming  principle  of  evil.  All  the  kings 
of  Israel  who  reigned  in  Samaria  (the  spiritual  understanding  of 
truth)  had  sinned  that  fearful  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  Nadab,  who, 
like  profaning  Uzziah,  in  a  self-ability,  from  his  own  proprium,  had 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  touched  the  ark  of  the  Lord ;  and  this 
self-ability  had  caused  Nadab  (the  rational  principle)  to  ally  himself 
to  Jezebel  (self-love),  and  struggle  against  the  Divine  truth,  which 
was  as  Elijah,  teaching  of  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  in  Judah,  that 
vile  will-principle,  governed  kings  that  desecrated  every  vessel  of 
good  and  truth  in  the  temple  of  God.  Here  and  there  was  some 
faint  principle  of  natural  good,  like  a  Josiah,  ruling  in  that  corrupt 
nature,  but  that  is  gathered  to  the  inner  Divine  nature,  like  remains 
in  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  falses  and  evils  are  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  all  this  that  the  weary  heart  of  the  assumed 
.  humanity  opens  itself  to  its  indwelling  Divine,  that  was  about  to 
appear.  Hence  David,  who  represented  the  Divine  Humanity  about 
to  appear,  wrote  the  Psalms;  for  all  prayer  flows  from  God  into  us. 
Like  rays  of  light  that  glance  down  from  the  sun  upon  earthly  objects, 
capable  of  reflecting  them,  are  the  true  prayers  of  the  human  soul, 
for  the  human  in  itself  has  not  light,  it  is  dead  and  densely  opaque; 
but  a  glory  falls  on  it  from  above,  and  it  scintillates  in  the  brilliant 
rays  according  to  its  state  of  reception. 

It  was  the  Divine  that  spoke  in  the  human,  not  the  human  apart 
from  the  Divine.  But  it  was  this  opening  of  the  interiors  of  the  Lord 
that  caused  that  purifying  influx  of  the  infinite  life,  that  totally 
expunged  and  put  ofl"  the  finite  life,  until  the  pure  God  alone  existed, 
and  there  was  no  longer  a  finite  human  will  or  understanding. 

It  is  thus  with  us  also.     Only  by  the  opening  of  our  interiors  to  the 

Lord,  through  the  constant  communings  of  prayer,  can  the  Divine 

image  grow  in  us,  until  there  is  no  light  in  us  but  His  wisdom,  and 
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11  bat  His  love.  The  Divine  breathings  of  the  holy  Psalms  will 
us  with  the  Light  and  Warmth  of  the  Divine  Life,  until,  earth- 
as  we  are,  we  shine  in  a  heavenly  glor}%  « 
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CONCLUSION  OF  REPLY  TO  "DELTA." 

1  propose,  in  concluding  our  reply  to  your  correspondent 
a," — who  argues  that  the  "  use  of  the  lot "  in  originating  a  min- 
for  the  New  Church,  was  unlawful — especially  to  vindicate  the 
ns  whom  he  assailed  for  their  agency  in  that  matter.  But  lest 
lould  lose  the  thread  of  our  discourse,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
n  two  former  articles  we  have  shown  that  he  has  wholly  miscon- 
4  the  instruction  to  be  drawn  from  those  passages  of  the  Old 
ment,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  this  custom  is  men- 
1.  Before  reaching,  however,  that  which  is  our  principle  object, 
ust  advert  to  the  part  of  his  essay  in  which  he  insists,  and  on  the 
nded  authority  of  Swedenborg  in  his  exposition  of  the  Apoca- 
,  that  they  were  but  presumptuous  and  premature  in  their  move- 

d  here  we  must  say  that  **  Delta"  has  excelled  himself.  For,  of 
essays  we  have  read,  professedly  based  on  the  works  of  our 
btened  scribe,  and  from  the  pens  of  his  disciples,  we  do  not  remem- 
ne  who  has  so  entirely  mistaken  his  meaning.  The  divergen- 
ire  so  numerous  and  remarkable,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
mt  for  them,  except  on  a  principle  declared  by  our  author  him- 
*'  Such  is  the  nature  of  man's  thought,  that  whilst  he  is  atten- 
o  some  one  particular  thing,  he  prefers  it  to  another,  especially 
his  imagination  claims  it  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  *  *  *  In 
jase  everything  tends  to  administer  fresh  proof  and  confirmation 
s  opinions,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  attest  their  truth  in  the  most 
m  manner,  when  nevertheless  they  may  be  utterly  false." 
/.  362.)  The  "  one  particular  thing  "  here  appears  to  be  a  notion 
*the  sortilegists  of  1788"  fell  into  something  more  than  an  error 
dgment  on  that  occasion ;  and  hence  that  which,  when  rightly 
ed,  should  be  their  justification,  is  made  tributary  to  their 
ach.     Take  the  following : 

ie  last  judgment  was  witnessed  by  Swedenborg,  in  the  year  1757,  as  it  took 
in  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  described  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  verses 
J  twelftn  chapter  of  the  apocalypse.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  City  is  not 
bed,  except  in  the  ninth  succeeding,  or  twenty-first  chapter,  and  was  not  wit- 
.  by  Swedenborg,  even  to  the  time  of  his  departure  from  the  natural  world, 
'e  prepared  to  show,  from  his  latest  recorded  declarations,  that  up  to  the  time 
natural  decease,  this  descent  had  not  occurred.  Any  one  who  will  read  the 
in  intervening  between  the  twelfth  and  twenty-first  of  the  Apocalypse,  will  see 
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that  a  long  succession  of  spiritual  changes  of  state,  and,  as  we  most  sappoee,  miny 
momentous  corresponding  consequences  in  the  natural  world,  are  set  down  as  Inp' 
pening  between  the  two  events." — N,  C.  Repositoryy  Vol,  iv.  pp,  544. 

The  very  title  of  Swedenborg's  special  tractate  on  that  subject,  is 
as  follows:     "The  Last  Judgment  and  the  Babylon  destroyed:  show- 
ing that  all  the  predictions  contained  in  the  Apocalypse  are  at  this 
day  fulfilled."     See  also  No.  44  of  same  work.     And  in  A.  R.  2,  we 
read :  **  The  Apocalypse  does  not  treat  of  the  successive  states  of  the 
church,  much  less  of  the  successive  states  of  kingdoms,  as  some  have 
hitherto  believed,  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  treats  of  the 
last  state  of  the  church  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  then  concerning 
the  Last  Judgment ;  and  after  this  the  New  Church,  which  is  the  NeW 
Jerusalem."      See  also  A.  R.  227,  387,  483,  543.      The  Apocalypse, 
then,  is  not  chronological  in  depicting  the  progressive  declension  o^ 
the  church  from  the  beginning,  but  merely  in  presenting  the  seve- 
ral phases  of  its  last  state,  as  these  were  successively  manifested. 

Neither  is  the  Last  Judgment  alluded  to  in  any  part  of  the  twelfto- 
chapter.     In  the  interval  between  the  judgment  performed  by  ou^ 
Lord  in  person  (John  xii.  31)  and  the  year  1757,  the  spirits  symbol — 
ised  as  "the  dragon"  had  been  permitted  to  form  imaginary  heaveni^ 
in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  lowest  heavea^ 
**  because  they  externally  resembled  Christians."      {A.  R.  865,  L.  TL 
66-71,  Con.  L,  J.  16-19.)     When  these  had  increased  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  true  light  from  the  minds  of  men  on  this  earth,  their  disper- 
sion became  necessary.     But  before  their  final  consignment  to  theiC 
own  place,  "they  were  cast  down  to  the  earth"  in  that  world.     AndL 
this  event,  preparatory  to  a  greater,  is  what  is  described  in  Rev.  xii  - 
7-9,  and  in  A.  R,  548-552,  Con.  L.  J.  23.     **  Destruction  was  effected 
after  visitation,  for  visitation  always  precedes.     The  act  of  exploring 
what  the  men  are,  and  moreover,  the  separation  of  the  good  from  the* 
evil  is   visitation  ;   the  good  are  then  removed,  and  the  evil  left 
behind  "  to  be  judged.    (L.  J.  61.)    And  several  chapters  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  taken  up  in  describing  symbolically  the  progress  of  thi^ 
exploration  in  the  Reformed  Church.      Four  chapters  farther  on,  w^ 
read ;  **  And  there  came  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heavers 
from  the  throne,  saying,  *lt  is  done;'  in  Apocalypse  16,  17,  signified 
"that  thus  it  was  made  manifest  by  the  Lord,  that  all  things  of  th& 
church  are  devastated,  and  that  the  Last  Judgment  is  now  at  hand." 
{A.  R.  709.)     But  this  general  judgment  proper  is  not  described  until 
we  read  the  20th  chapter  from  1 1-15  verses.     {A.  R.  865-874.)     The 
idea,  then,  that  any  long  interval  was  to  elapse  between  the  Last  Judg- 
ment and  the  descent  of  the  New  Church  derives  no  support  from  this 
part  of  the  book.    But  the  event  predicted  as  immediately  succeeding,  is 
the  formation  of  a  New  Christian  heaven  (xxi.   1),  and  following 
thereafter,  if  not  contemporaneous  therewith,  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  New  Church  on  earth.     (Ys. 
2,  3.)     Its  full  development  (Vs.  5,  10,  24,  and  Ch.  22)  of  course  will 
be  a  work  of  time.     This  simple  statement,  sustained  by  plain  refer- 
ences, is  sufficient  to  take  the  wind  out  of  "Delta's"  sails.      But  we 
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vill  enlarge  more  on  this  head,  when  we  have  corrected  other  and 
more  glaring  mistakes. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  original  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church 
iras,  that  man  is  justified  and  saved  by  faith  alone,  without  the  works 
)f  the  law.  /And  this  is  the  faith  of  the  dragon  {Rev.  xii.  3; 
L  R.  537).  But  being  opposed  to  the  numerous  plain  precepts  of  the 
ioriptare  enjoining  good  works,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  **  a  deadly 
^und"  {Rev.  xiii.  3)  which  must  be  healed.  This  was  dono  by  a 
Kiodification  of  the  doctrine  which  asserts  that  *'  good  works  are  the 
necessary  fruits  of  faith."  In  this  form  it  was  accepted  by  many  of 
he  laity,  who  thereby  gave  their  power  and  strength  to  the  dragon, 
^ho  is  the  same  with  "  the  beast  which  rose  out  of  the  earth  "  {Rev, 
iiL  11).  The  real  faith  of  the  Dragon,  however,  remains  the  same. 
*iiere  are  then  in  the  Reformed  Church,  two  classes  of  believers  ; — 
the  learned  rulers  of  the  church,"  who  adhere  to  the  former  tenet, 
nd  "  the  people  of  the  church,"  '*to  whom  these  things  are  not  known, 
^ause  not  understood  by  them"  {A.  E.  765).  Now,  when  the 
'Oman,  spoken  of  in  the  12th  chapter,  brought  forth  her  man-child, 
fid  the  dragon  stood  ready  to  devour  it,  or  when  the  New  Church 
blared  its  doctrine,  which  was  received  with  difficulty,  on  account 
*this  sinister  influence  on  the  minds  of  men — **the  child  was  caught 
^  to  God,  and  His  throne,  and  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness^ 
here  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her 
«rc"  a  certain  time.  "  We  do  not  read,"  says  *' Delta,"  "that  her 
lild  accompanied  her,  but  the  contrary  is  implied."  We  should 
Lther  suppose  the  reverse ;   for  says  Swedenborg : 

•*  When  doctrine  is  not  received,  the  church  is  not^  for  the  church  is  from  doctrine,^ 
L  £,  730.)  "  Without  doctrine,  a  church  is  no  more  a  church  than  man  is  a  man 
thout  members,  viscera,  and  organs  ]  thus  from  the  mere  covering  of  skin,  which 
ly  fibres  his  external  shape  or  form ;  nor  any  more  than  a  house  is  a  house  with- 
t  bedchamhers,  parlors,  and  useful  furniture  within :  thus  from  the  bare  walls  and 
ched  roof."    {Coronis,  18.    See  also  H,  D.  243,  254.) 

And  the  child's  being  "caught  up  to  God  and  His  throne,"  does  not 
iply  its  withdrawal  from  men,  which  we  know  historically  was  not 
>ne,  but "  the  protection  of  the  doctrine  by  the  Lord  from  the  dragon, 
r  the  use  of  the  New  Church ;  and  its  being  guarded  by  the  angels 
*  heaven"  {A.  R.  545) ;  which  we  also  know  has  been  strikingly 
irified.  And  the  woman's  flight  into  the  wilderness,  does  not  signify 
e  retirement  of  the  church  to  some  special  locality,  as  a  means  of 
liety,  but  that  **  at  first  it  was  confined  to  a  few,  while  provision  is 
aking  for  its  increase  among  many"  (546,  547).  After  this  is 
lated  '*  the  war  in  heaven,"  when  the  dragon  and  his  angels  were 
\st  out  into  the  earth,  by  which  is  signified  (not  the  Last  Judg- 
cnt,  as  "Delta"  has  it,  but)  "that  he  was  cast  down  into  the  world 
'spirits,"  which  is  intermediate  between  heaven  and  hell,  **from 
hence  there  is  immediate  conjunction  with  men  upon  earth  ;"  which 
ioasions  '* joy  in  heaven,"  but  a  warning  to  men  to  beware  of  his 
achinations,  which  are  now  more  pressingly  dangerous  than  before, 
at  during  this  interval,  the  "  wings  of  an  eagle"  were  given  to  the 
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woman;  viz:  '^spiritual  intelligence  and  circumspaeticm  were gi?ea 
by  the  Lord  to  those  who  were  of  that  church,  to  preyent  deceptioD 
by  his  wiles'*  {A.  E.  756,  759). 

And  now  comes  the  most  singular  error  of  all.  We  read  in  A.  B. 
thus;  *'And  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  o.  6,  signifies  tbe 
church  amongst  a  few,  because  with  those  who  are  not  in  gcxxii^ 
thence  neither  in  truths."  "That  she  might  fly  into  the  wildemefl, 
to  her  place,"  v.  H,  signifies  **as  yet  attiongst  a  few,  because  among 
those  who  are  not  in  the  life  of  charity ;  and  that  by  the  passage 
generally  is  to  be  understood,  "that  the  New  Church  is  to  tarry 
amongst  those  who  are  in  the  doctrine  of  faith  separate  from  charity, 
whilst  it  grows  to  the  full,  until  provision  is  made  for  its  increase 
among  greater  numbers."  The  two  classes  of  the  reformed  are  then 
distinguished  as  above,  the  dragon  proper,  or  the  **  learned  rulers  of 
the  church,  with  their  like  among  a  people,"  and  the  well-disposed 
laity,  here  symbolized  as  "the  earth  which  helped  the  woman." 

Now  would  not  a  common  reader  deduce  from  this  language^  that 
the  woman,  the  wilderness,  and  the  earth  were  three  several  and  dis- 
tinct things?  In  other  words,  that  ''the  few"  who  constitute  tbe 
church  in  its  then  state,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wilderness, 
or  the  many  among  whom  she  tarries,  no  less  than  from  the  earth,  or 
good  fifjlural  men,  which  helped  her  in  her  hour  of  need  T  And  yet 
"Delta"  appears  in  a  manner  to  have  confounded  them  all,  and  to 
have  not  exactly  appreciated  the  character  of  the  latter.  By  **  tarry' 
ing  amongst  those  who  are  not  in  charity"  he  supposes  that  such  is 
either  to  be  the  quality  of  the  New  Church  herself,  in  the  beginning, 
or  that  she  is  to  continue  blended  with  them,  and  for  Heaven  knows 
how  long.  In  point  of  fact  she  did  so  remain  for  thirty  years  or 
more,  from  1757  to  1788.  But  the  separation  then  became  expedient 
and  proper  for  several  reasons,  some  of  which  shall  be  given. 

At  first  we  doubted  whether  we  had  apprehended  him  aright.  Bol 
looking  farther  on,  we  find  that  he  speaks  of  Mr.  H.  and  his  coadja- 
tors,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Sweden borg,  as  being  *'  a  parcel  of 
the  few  who  are  represented  by  the  wilderness  !*'  and  consequently 
"as  not  being  in  charity  I"  besides  other  hard  sayings,  which  shall 
also  be  duly  noticetl.  He  further  says,  that  **  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  simple-minded,  truth- 
doing,  terrestrial  men,  like  the  simple  spirits,  and  supplying  their  place 
as  the  ultimate  habitations  of  the  angels  ;"  and  that  "the  New  Church 
was  hidden  in  and  could  only  widen  from  the  secret  treasury  of 
remains  in  these  simple-minded  christians,"  who  are  meant  by  the 
earth  which  helped  the  woman. 

The  error  here  is  easily  corrected,  where  the  mind  is  not  clouded  by 
prepossession.  The  symbols  in  the  text  are  all  distinct,  and  shoold 
be  kept  so.  Before  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  there  was  a  woman 
to  be  helped,  "clothed  with  the  sun,  crowned  with  stars,  and  the 
moon  under  her  feet,"  and  therefore  of  a  quality  far  diflTerent  from  tbe 
earth.  As  to  the  remaining  point,  the  language  of  our  author  is 
equally  explicit.  "To  fly  into  the  wilderness,  denotes  to  abide  among 
those  who  are  not  in  truths,  because  not  in  good.     *      •      ♦     The 
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New  Gharch  cannot  as  yet  be  instituted,  except  with  afew^  by  reason 
tkat  the  former  church  is  become  a  wilderness^  {A.  E.  730).      And 
tbe  earth  which  helped  the  woman,  also  signifies  **  those  who  are  of 
the  church  which  is  not  in  truths,"  but  they  received  not  the  subtle 
reasons  of  those  who  are  in  faith  separate   from   charity "  (764). 
And  how  was  this  assistance  rendered  f      By  openly  enlisting  under 
iier  banners?      This  is  true  of  some  ;  for  ''the  male  son  who  was  to 
rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,'*  signifies  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Church,  by  the  power  of  natural  truth  from  spiritual,  shall  argue 
with  and  convince  those  who  are  in  faises  and  evils,  and  yet  in  the 
Church,  where  the  word  is  "  {A.  E.  723).      But  the  New  Church  is 
helped  by  such  good  natural  men  in  other  ways,  even  while  they 
remain  in  their  former  connexion.     As  by  secular  patronage  and  pro- 
tection,— the  assertion  and    maintenance  of  social  and  civil  rights^ 
and  religious  liberty — by  according  a  candid  hearing  to  her  cause, 
and  finally  by  repelling  slander  and  shielding  her  from  persecution, 
the  which  last  would  long  since  have  extended  unto  blood,  had  the 
power  of  the  dragon  been  commensurate  with  his  will.      But  after 
all,  they  are  the  secret  allies,  or  at  best  but  the  followers,  in  this  holy 
warfare. 

The  pioneers  and  leaders  in  this  noble  enterprise,  who  brave  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  seek  to  convert  it  into  a  habitation  for 
civilized  men,  by  expelling  the  wild  beasts,  clearing  the  forests  of 
error,  and  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation,  are  of  another  quality. 
And  we  might  have  anticipated  as  much  from  the  history  of  former 
churches.  As,  when  the  man  is  expiring,  the  blood  retires  from  the 
extremities  to  the  heart,  which  continues  to  beat  while  they  are  cold, 
ao  in  the  consummation  of  a  church,  the  devastation  has  never  been 
flo  complete  throughout  all  its  branches,  but  that  some  love  of  good- 
ness and  truth  was  left  in  individuals,  when  it  had  well  nigh  perished 
from  the  general  body"  {A.  C.  468,037).  These  by  a  species  of 
transmigration,  would  pass  into  a  new  organization,  or  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  its  formation.  To  them,  as  being  best  prepared  to  receive 
it,  would  be  committed  the  sacred  fiame,  from  which  the  extinguished 
lamps  of  others  might  be  relumed.  It  was  foretold  by  the  prophet 
that  the  end  of  the  Jewish  church,  scanty  as  was  the  harvest,  ''gleaniig 
gmpes  should  be  left  in  it,  as  the  shaking  of  the  olive  tree,  two  or 
three  berries  on  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough,  four  or  five  in  the 
OQtmost  fruitful  branches  thereof"  {Isa,  xvii.  6.  See  also  xxiv.  13). 
And  this,  we  learn  from  our  author,  in  the  spiritual  sense  is  also  true 
of  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  church. 

And  such,  our  charity  leads  us  to  believe,  was  the  character  and 
quality  of  that  little  band  of  brave  spirits  who  in  1788  reared  the 
standard  of  Truth  in  the  midst  o{  a  revolted  world ;  determined  to  do 
their  duty,  and  leaving  the  consequences  to  that  God,  who,  they 
doubted  not,  would  defend  his  own  cause, — that*' good  old  cause  "for 
which  he  had  often  and  signally  manifested  himself  in  its  greatest 
eztremifies.  Nobly  did  they  maintain  the  fight,  though  with  slender 
outward  means — every  man  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  to  the  last.      They  have  all  gone  to  their  account,  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  generation  which  witnessed 
their  disinterested  zeal ;  nor  have  successors  been  wanting  to  enter 
into  their  labors.  Their  disinterested  leader  in  particular,  who  fell 
with  his  armor  on,  has  leA;  an  impress  on  the  church,  and  liie  fatare 
mind  of  Christendom,  which  is  not  like  soon  to  be  effaced.  Posterity 
at  least,  will  not  forget  him,  who,  under  Providence,  was  the  first  to 
gather  in  a  visible  form,  that  church  which  we  hope  is  destined  to 
spread  the  true  light  throughout  the  benighted  earth. 

Such  also,  we  believe,  has  hitherto  been  the  general,  if  not  concnr- 
rent  sentiment  of  those  who  claim  to  be  partakers  of  the  same  pre- 
cious treasure — not  excepting  that  class  who,  while  professing  allegi- 
ance to  the  New  Jerusalem,  have  chosen  to  tarry  in  the  Old  Jeru- 
salem until  she  is  **  compassed  with  armies."     It  was  reserved,  how- 
ever, for  ** Delta"  to  make  "a  discovery  of  his  own."     Others  had 
thought  in  their  simplicity,  that  they  were  to  judge  of  men  by  the 
tenor  of  their  lives — as  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits.     But  he  has  found  out 
that  these  "  New-Swedenborgians  "  were  **not  in  charity;"  that  they 
were  in  fact  nothing  but  *'  a  company  of  strangers  in  a  gentile  state* 
who  had  indeed  "given  a  mental  assent  to  the  revelations  of  Swe- 
denborg,"  but  being  "out  of  the  church,"  *' wanted  respectability, 
eclat !  and  a  priesthood. '     That^  he  undertakes  to  say,  was  their  sole 
motive  when  *'  they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  terrestriulize  and  locate 
the  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  by  resolving  themselves  into  the  first  New 
Church  corporation,  with  power  to  establish  branches  all  over  the 
world."     And  farther,  that  when  "  by  sortilegious  methods  "  or  *'  Mor- 
avio-methodistic  devices"  they  "foisted  their  new  ministry  and  new 
baptism  on  the  crowded  platform  of  sectarian  Christendom,"  they 
**  dispersed  the  truths  of  the  church,"  and  were  guilty  of  an  "ecclesi- 
listical  outrage."     Something  whispered  him  perhaps  that  this  was 
rather  tx)o  strong  an  expectoration,  and  he  kindly  suggests  it  as  some 
palliation  of  the  conduct  of  these  "misguided"  "hierarchitects,"  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  writings  which  they  had  been  studying  for 
years,  and  which  they  offered  as  the  warrant  for  their  proceeding.    It 
must  have  been  so,  he  thinks;   and  why?      Because  forsooth,  the 
theological  works  of  Swedenborg,  which  are  consistent  with  them- 
selves throughout,  and  all  of  which,  as  given  to  the  world  by  himself, 
they  both  possessed,  and  had  diligently  searched,  were  originally  in 
Latin! — some  not  yet  translated,  and  others  of  less  authority  still  ia 
manuscript.     As  if  the  leaders  in  this  movement  were  less  competent 
to  read  the  plain  Latin  style  of  this  author  than  their  present  judge! 
And  this  unqualified  condemnation  of  men  who  have  earned  such 
titles  to  our  veneration  and  regard,  proceeds  from  whom  ?  not  some 
Babylonish  spy,  or  emissary  of  the  Dragon,  but  a  professed  friend  of 
the  cause  to  which  those  adhered  to  the  death.     And  all  because,  in 
view  of  the  most  wide-spread  and  inveterate  moral  disease  that  had 
ever  ravaged  the  world — when  those  who  should  have  come  to  the 
rescue,  stood  aloof  or  only  aggravated  the  pestilence  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  occasioned — they  sought  by  a  lawful  and  scriptural 
method  (as  we  have  fully  proved),  to  attain  the  most  efficient  means  ^ 
cjjplying  in  its  purity^  the  one  sole^  comprehensive  remedy^  vouchsafe 
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/  Providence  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  The  bare  statement  is 
noagh  for  such  as  are  fully  possessed  of  the  character  and  circumir 
;ancesof  that  age,  and  of  the  rottenness  which  had  pervaded  church 
nd  state.  But  we  prefer  to  recall  some  of  these,  and  on  authority 
^hich  "Delta"  is  bound  to  respect. 

As  that  authority  assures  us  that  "it  is  the  conjunction  of  truth  and 
w>d  which  constitutes  a  church  {A.  R,  798),  let  us  inquire  his  testi- 
lony  as  to  the  state  of  the  profbssing  church  of  that  day. 

1.  "  The  whole  of  religion  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  God." — Canont  3  ann, 

2.  **  Upon  a  just  idea  of  God,  the  universal  heaven,  and  the  church  universal  <m 
urth  are  founded,  and  in  general  the  whole  of  religion ;  for  bj  that  idea  there  is  con- 
inction,  and  by  conjunction  light,  wisdom,  and  eternal  happiness." — Pre/,  to  A,  R. 

Z.  *'A11  church  doctrine  which  does  not  accord  with  the  Word,  is  not  sound,  but 
kbors  under  a  deadly  disease ;  for  from  the  Word,  and  from  no  other  source,  the  doo- 
ine  of  the  church  is  to  be  derived." — A,  R.  576. 

4.  " '  For  the  time  is  at  hand,^  in  Ap.  i.  3,  mgnifies,  that  the  state  of  the  church  it 
ich  that  it  can  endure  no  longer,  so  as  to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  Lord.** 
-A,  R.  9. 

5.  *^All  the  truths  of  the  Word  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Dragon,  so  that  not  a 
mgle  doctrinal  truth  remains.''^ — A.  R,  541. 

6 .  **  The  four  essentials  of  the  church  are,  the  knowledge  of  God, — of  the  good  of 
larity, — of  the  truths  of  faith,  and  a  life  according  to  them.  As  the  church  recedes 
cm  charity,  it  recedes  from  them,  and  false  ideas  concerning  them^ou^  into  the  dig- 
itaries  of  the  churchy  and  from  them  into  the  people^  as  from  the  head  into  the  body. 
'rom  one  false  principle  proceed  others  in  continued  series^  until  nothing  of  truth 
mtains.  The  Sacred  Scripture,  whilst  it  is  used  to  confirm  them,  is  completely  fal- 
fied,  and  the  church  perishes." — Canons  3.  1. 

7.  "  The  modern  church  has  erred  concerning  God,  Faith,  and  Charity,  and  knows 
lOthing  of  Eternal  Life ;  thus  it  is  in  darkness,^^ — Idid.  Prol.  2. 

8.  '*In  the  end  of  the  modem  church,  there  is  no  conjunction  with  God,  because 
I  ^th  is  in  three  Gods,  and  no  faith  conjoins  but  a  faith  in  one  God." — CanonM 

10.  3. 

9.  '*  That  the  passion  of  the  cross  was  itself  redemption,  is  Vk  fundamental  error  of 
le  church  ;  ana  this,  together  with  the  error  concerning  three  Divine  persons  from 
temity,  hoA  perverted  the  whole  church,  so  that  nothing  spiritual  remains." — Ibid.  3 
nn.     See  also  T.  C.  R.  4.,  Gen.  Sum.  Cor.  45-5G. 

10.  "Unless  a  New  Church  exi^t  which  shall  abolish  the  faith  in  three  Gods,  and 
^eeive  a  faith  in  one  God — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  conjoins 
ds  faith  with  charity  in  one  form,  no  fleah  could  be  saved."*"* — Ibid.  4.  10.  6. 

11.  "A  church  is  first  established  by  the  Lord  in  the  heavens^  and  aflerwardf 
rough  the  heavens  on  the  earth.'''' — A.  R.  816. 

12.  "  The  church  in  the  heavens  cannot  subsist  except  there  be  also  a  church  on 
trth  which  is  in  concordant  love  and  wisdom.  Because  neaven  where  angels  are,  and 
le  church  where  men  are,  act  as  one,  like  the  internal  and  external  in  man  ;  and 
le  internal  in  man  cannot  subsist  in  its  state  unless  an  external  be  conjoined  with 
;  for  an  internal  without  an  external  is  like  an  house  without  a  foundation,  or  lika 
led  upon  ground  and  not  in  it,  thus  like  anything  without  a  root ;  in  a  word,  like  a 
%uae  without  an  effect  in  which  it  may  exist.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be 
)eir  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  church  somewhere  in  the 
xirld,  where  the  Word  is,  and  where  the  Lord  is  knoum  thereby." — Ibid.  533.  Set 
ko  Cvronis  19. 
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13.  "  The  Chnroh  on  earth  is  that  to  the  angeHo  heaven,  that  a  fbandation  b  to  ft 
boose  which  rests  upon  it,  or  as  the  feet  upon  which  a  man  stands,  and  bj  whiekhi 
walks ;  wherefore,  when  the  church  on  earth  is  destroyed,  the  angels  lament,  tod 
make  supplication  to  the  Lord,  that  He  would  make  an  end  of  that  churchy  and  mm 
%p  a  ntw  one:^ — A,  R.  645. 

Did  Mr.  H.  and  his  friends  believe  all  this?  and  could  they  be  other- 
wise than  restive  under  the  existing  state  of  things  7  "  Was  there  not 
a  cause"  for  anxiety,  and  an  urgent  motive  for  action  in  some  form? 
But  "Delta"  will  have  it  that  their  separation  from  the  Old  Church 
was  premature.  We  have  just  seen  (ex.  il)  that  a  New  Church 
can  only  descend  from  a  New  Christian  heaven.  Let  us  inquire, 
when  was  this  formed  7  and  how  long  after  its  formation  before  we 
may  look  for  the  commencement  of  the  New  Church  7 

1.  **Not  any  New  Church  ia  begun  to  be  established  until  the  former  hath  bees 
lastated."— -4.  C.  4516. 

2.  ^*That  this  New  Church  is  the  end  and  object  of  this  work  (the  Apocaljpse)  b 
iKry  evident;  wherefore  those  things  which  are  fiist  mentioned,  refer  to  the  state  of 
Ihe  church,  as  to  its  quality  immediately  antecedent  to  its  appearance.** — A,  R.  2. 

3.  **  After  the  Last  Judgment,  ....  a  nftr  Afat^n  was  formed  from  among 
Christians  ]  from  those  only,  however,  who  admitted  the  Lord  to  be  the  God  of  Hes* 
Ten  and  Earth,  and  likewise  repented  in  the  world  of  their  evil  works :  from  thif 
heaven,  the  New  Church  on  earth,  which  is  the  New  Jerusalem,  descends^  and  wiU 
itmiinue  to  descend:' —A.  R.  Fref.     See  also  478,  626 ;   T.  C.  R,  773. 

4.  "  The  internal  heaven  of  christians  was  not  /idly  formed  by  the  Lord,  till  » 
Itttle  be/ore  the  Last  Judgment,  and  also  after  it.** — A.  K.  878. 

5.  "  *  Because  he  (the  dragon)  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time,*  in  Apooir 

Spse  zii.  12,  signifies  because  he  knows  that  a  new  heaven  is  formed,  and  that  thus 
ere  is  about  to  be  a  New  Church  upon  earth,  and  that  then  he,  with  his  like,  will  bs 
cast  into  heU."— f6.  559.  See  also  T,  C.  R.  95,  115,  116,  182,  Gen.  Sum.  of  Cm- 
nis  43. 

6.  "The  last  time  of  the  Christian  church,  is  the  very  night  in  which  former 

churches  have  come  to  their  end Since  all  li^ht  departs  at  midnight, 

and  the  Lord  is  the  true  Light,  therefore  lie  paid  to  His  disciples,  when  He  ascended 
into  heaven,  '  I  am  with  you  ahvnjH,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  age,'  and  then 
be  departs  from  them  to  a  new  church.*' —  T.  C.  R.  764. 

7.  "Because  the  present  church  in  Christendom  is  the  night,  it  follows  that  the 
morning  is  at  harid,  that  is,  the  fint  of  a  new  church.-' — lb.  7o4. 

8.  "'No  falsity  is  ever  aboliehed  before  it  is  detected'  {A.  R.  483).  *And  the 
water  of  the  river  f'uphrates  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  might  be  prepared'  in  Apoc  xvi.  12,  signities  that  the  falses  of  the  inte* 
rior  reasoniufra  of  those  in  faith  alone,  were  removed  with  those  who  are  in  truths 
derived  from  good  from  the  Lord,  and  arc  to  be  introduced  into  the  New  Church. 
....  This  relates  to  the  end  of  the  present  church,  and  to  the  establishment  or 
beginning  of  a  New  Church,  and  contentions  relative  thereto." — lb.  700. 

9.  "  *  And  after  three  days  and  a  half,  the  Spirit  of  life  from  God  entered  into  them, 
and  they  stood  upon  their  feet,'  in  Apoc.  xi.  11.,  signifies,  that  the  two  essentials « 
the  New  Church,  at  the  end  of  the  former^  and  during  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  the  New  Church,  will,  with  those  who  receive  them,  be  vivified  by  the  Lorn."— Z^* 
510.     See  also  505. 

10.  " '  Because  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  power,  and  hast  begun  to  reign,*  i« 
Apoc.  xi.  17,  signifies  the  new  heaven,  and  the  new  church,  where  they  acknowledge 

him  to  be  the  only  God  as  he  is  and  was '  And  hast  begun  to  reign,' 

signifies  that  heaven  and  the  church  are  now  his  as  before ;  by  his  kingdom,  is  km 
jneant  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  church  treated  of  in  chaps,  xxi.  zxii.** — A,  R,  52S] 
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IL  **  *  And  I MW  anoiher  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlastinjt 

r«l  to  preach  nnto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,*  signifies  the  annunciation  3t 
Lord^B  advent,  and  of  the  new  chnroh  about  to  come  down  out  of  heaven  from 
him."— i&.  626. 

12.  *^By  *  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty,*  in  Apoe.  zvi.  14,  is  signified  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  and  upon  that  the  establishment  of  the  New  Church." — lb.  704. 

13.  "The  Lord  Jehovah  derives  and  produces  a  New  Church  on  earth  from  a  new 
heaven.  The  New  Christian  Church  which  was  expected  by  the  apostles,  is  now  ai 
hand.  The  Lord  by  his  first  advent,  and  by  the  redemption  then  effected,  could  noi 
form  a  new  heaven,  and  from  that  a  New  Church  of  Cbristians,  inasmuch  as  thert 
were  as  yet  no  Christians,  but  they  were  made  Christians  successively  by  the  preach- 
ing and  writings  of  the  apostles.  Neither  could  it  be  effected  afterwards,  becaoM 
from  the  beginning,  so  many  heresies  broke  into  the  Church,  that  scarce  any  doe* 
trine  of  faith  and  charity  appeared  in  its  own  lieht.  But  a  second  redemption  is  now 
effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  [a  new  neaven  formed,  and  as  a  consequenoo 
thereof]  the  New  and  True  Christian  Church  is  being  at  this  day  established  by  the 
Lord,  which  will  exist  to  all  eternity,  and  to  which  the  whole  Christian  world  is 
INVITED."— Gen.  Sum.  of  Coronis  7,  12,  27,  36,  37,  43,  57,  59,  62. 

In  view  of  these  reiterated  statements,  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed,  if  those  who  had  accepted  the  new  faith  in  sincerity,  had  not 
also  looked  for  a  New  Church.  But  how,  and  where  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected ?  Was  it  only  to  operate  unseen,  like  an  alterative,  in  reform- 
ing the  existing  churches  in  Christendom  7  or  was  it  also  to  appear 
in  a  separate  form  ? 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  notice,  that  the  specific  question  was  often 
presented  to  Swedenborg,  and  some  of  his  recorded  answers  are  as 
follows  :  The  New  Church  had  actually  commenced  in  Central  Africa 
(L.  /.  74,  Con.  L.  J.  12,  76,  /S.  D.  4770,  4780,  4783)  ;  but  as  no  com- 
manication  had  been  opened  between  that  region  and  European 
Cbristians,  or  probably  would  be  for  a  long  time,  there  was  still  a 
necessity  for  its  separate  manifestation  in  that  quarter  of  the  earth 
where  his  works  had  been  published,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
primarily  written.  ^ 

1.  "  I  asked  him,  when  he  believed  that  the  New  Jerusalem  or  the  New  Church  of 
the  Lord  would  be  manifested,  and  if  this  manifestation  would  take  place  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  ?  His  answer  was,  that  no  mortal  could  declare  the  time,  no, 
not  even  the  celestial  angels,  and  that  it  was  solely  known  to  God.  Read,  said  he, 
the  Revelations,  ch.  xxi.  2,  and  Zeoh.  xiv.  9,  and  ^ou  will  find,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  hut  that  the  New  Jerusalem  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  denotes  a 
new  and  purer  state  of  the  Christian  Church  than  has  hitherto  existed,  vjdl  manP' 
fest  itself  to  all  the  earth." — Springefs  Letter^  {8.    Doc.  p.  63. 

2.  "I  wish  much  blessing  to  the  intended  publication  of  the  Library  of  Sermons, 
and  send  you  herevrith  my  subscription  for  the  same.  I  presume  you  will  use  all 
necessary  precaution  in  this  work,  because  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  that  tke  etsen^ 
tials  of  tke  New  Church  can  be  received ;  the  clergy,  who  have  so  much  confirmed 
themselves  in  their  tenets  at  the  Universities,  find  it  difficult  to  be  convinced ;  fur  all 
eoofirmations  ia  thines  pertaining  to  theology,  are,  as  it  were,  glued  fast  to  the  brains^ 
and  can  with  difficuUy  oe  removed;  and,  whilst  they  remain  genuine  truths,  can 
find  no  place.  Besides,  the  new  heaven  of  Christians^  from  whence  the  New  Jerusalem 
from  the  Lord  will  descend,  is  not  yet  perfectly  settled." — Lettei'  to  Beyer,  111.  {2. 
Doc.  p.  124. 

S.  '*  How  soon  the  New  Church  is  to  be  expected  ?  Answer.  The  Lord  is  preparing, 
«l  tkistime^  a  new  heaven  of  such  as  believe  in  him,  and  acknowledge  him  to  be  iba 
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trae  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  also  look  to  him  in  their  lives,  which  if  to  dnm 
eril  and  do  good  ]  because  from  that  heaven  shall  the  New  Jerosalem  mentioiied  ii 
Rev.  xxi.  2,  descend.  I  dailv  see  spirits  and  angels,  from  ten  to  twenty  thoanod, 
descending  and  ascending,  who  are  set  in  order.  By  degrees,  as  that  heavm  is  fbrm« 
ed,  the  New  Church  likewise  begins  and  increases.  The  universities  in  ChristeDdom 
are  now  first  instructed  from  whence  will  come  ministers,  becatute  the  new  heaven  has 
no  influence  over  the  old  clergy,  who  conceive  themselves  to  be  too  well  instructed  in 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone."— Lf««r  to  Beyer,  IV.  2.    Doc.  p.  125. 

4.  "  I  am  now  much  inquired  of  respecting  the  New  Church,  when  it  will  tiks 
|>lace  ?  to  which  I  answer,  by  degrees,  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  impati- 
tion  is  extirpated ;  which  probably  may  be  effected  by  this  work  [the  Brief  Expoii- 
tion].  It  is  known  that  the  Christian  Church  did  not  take  place  immediately  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  but  increased  successively,  which  is  also  to  be  understood  hj 
these  words  in  the  Revelations :  *  And  the  woman  flew  into  the  wtldemess,  into  her 
place,  where  she  is  nourished  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  t^e  face  of 
the  serpent'  (xii.  14).     The  serpent  or  dragon,  is  that  doctrine  "— i6.  V.  J2.    Doc. 

5.  "  Every  person  may  see  that  by  the  New  Jerusalem  is  meant  a  new  church  or 
congregation,  the  doctrines  and  articles  of  whose  faith  cannot  shine  in  their  true 
splendor,  and  ^ve  light  to  others  without  the  Divine  aid,  because  they  are  figura- 
tively described  in  the  Revelations,  viz  :  according  to  correspondence  ;  and  the  tnu 
doctrine  of  it  cannot  be  published  to  the  world,  but  by  such  as  to  whom  the  needful  revt" 
lation  is  made?"* — Letter  to  Oetinger,  I.  {2,  p.  152. 

Here  we  are  clearly  taught,  that  the  New  Church,  although  a  new 
and  purer  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  also  to  be  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct "  congregation/'  with  doctrines  and  articles  of  faith  different  from 
such  as  were  then  received,  and  that  as  such  it  was  to  be  '*  manifested" 
to  the  world ;  and  how  could  this  be  unless  in  a  separate  form  ?  Swe* 
denborg,  who  did  not  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  acknowledged  his  ina- 
bility to  announce  the  precise  time  of  its  appearance  ;  but  a  prophet 
whose  oracles  he  was  called  to  expound,  had  declared  that  it  was  to 
descend  from  the  new  Christian  heaven,  and  that  heaven  ho  knew 
was  then  in  process  of  formation.  Nor  do  his  words  permit  us  to 
postpone  to  any  distant  date  the  era  of  its  commencempnt^  however 
slow  might  be  its  subsequent  growth.  The  obstacles  to  its  progress 
he  could  divine  from  past  history,  as  well  as  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  then  state  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  character  of  men  in  gene- 
ral, but  he  certainly  did  not  regard  them  as  insuperable ;  or,  if  the  pro- 
fessing church  should  reject  the  protFered  boon,  others  would  not  be 
wanting  who  in  time  would  appreciate  it  more  justly.  Our  infer- 
ences here  will  be  strengthened  by  other  passages  now  to  be  cited : 

1.  ^^I  have  had  various  conversation  with  the  angels  concerning  the  state  of  the 
church  hereafter.  They  said,  that  things  to  come  they  knew  not,  for  that  the  know- 
ledge of  them  belongs  to  the  Lord  alone.  .  .  .  But  that  they  have  slender  hope 
of  the  men  of  the  Christian  Churdi.^' — L.  J.  74. 

2.  "  Every  church,  in  process  of  time,  decreases,  until  it  hath  nothing  left  of  faith 
and  charity,  and  then  is  destroyed.  But  when  the  church  is  consummated,  ood 
perishes,  then  the  Lord  always  raises  up  a  new  church  elsewhere,  yet  seldom,  if  ever, 
from  the  men  of  the  former  church,  but  from  the  Gentiles,  who  were  before  in  igno- 
rance."—-4.  C.  2909,  2910. 

3.  *'  VVhen  an^  new  church  is  established  by  the  Lord,  it  is  not  established  amongst 
those  who  are  within  the  church,  but  amongst  those  who  are  without,  that  is,  amongst 
the  Gentiles."— /6.  4747. 
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4.  "  When  any  church  becomes  no  charch,  that  is,  when  oharit j  perishes,  and  a 
new  church  is  established  by  the  Lord,  the  establishment  hath  place  seldom,  if  ever, 
with  those  amongst  whom  the  old  church  existed,  but  with  those  amongst  whom 
there  was  heretofore  no  church,  that  is,  among  the  Gren tiles."  Tfie  ease  will  be  tki 
mu/uieilh  this  church  which  is  called  Christian.''— lb.  2986. 

5.  '*  The  reason  why  the  interior  contents  of  the  Word  are  now  opened,  is  because 
the  church  at  this  time  is  vastated  to  such  a  degree,  that  is,  is  so  void  of  faith  and 
We,  that  although  men  know  and  understand,  still  they  do  not  acknowledge,  and 
still  less  believe,  except  the  few  who  are  in  the  life  of  good f  and  are  called  the  electa  who 
may  now  be  instructed,  and  amongst  whom  a  New  Church  is  about  to  be  established  :  but 
where  they  are,  the  I^rd  alone  knows  ]  there  will  be  few  within  the  church.  The  new 
churches  established  in  former  times  have  been  established  among  the  Grentiles." — 
A.  C.  3898. 

6.  "  By  the  New  and  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  in  Apoc.  xxi.  17,  is  signified  the  New 
Church  of  the  Lord,  which  is  about  to  succeed  to  the  Christian  Church  existing  at  this 
day.''— .4.  C.  8988. 

Again :  "  By  the  Holy  Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of  heaven,  is  meant  a  new 
church  amongst  the  nations,  after  that  the  church  at  this  day,  which  is  in  our  EurO' 
pean  orb,  is  vastated."— i6.  9407. 

7.  "A  new  church  is  always  established  among  the  nations  which  are  out  of  the 
church,  when  the  old  church  hath  closed  heaven  toitself:  hence  it  is,  that  the  church 
was  translated  from  the  Jewish  people  to  the  Gentiles,  and  cdso  that  the  church  at  this 
iay  is  also  now  transferring  to  the  Gentiles.'' — lb.  9256. 

8.  "  The  destruction  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  is  foretold  by  the  Lord  in 
the  Evangelists,  and  by  John  in  the  Revelations,  and  is  what  is  called  the  Last  Judg- 
ment; not  that  heaven  and  earth  were  then  to  perish,  but  that  a  new  church  will  be 
raised  up  in  some  region  of  the  earth,  though  the  former  still  continues  in  its  external 
worship  as  the  Jews  do  in  theirs,  in  whose  worship  it  is  well  known  there  is  nothing  of 
bhe  church.''—^.  C.  1850. 

From  hence  we  learn,  that  although  there  is  a  slight  hope  of  the 
new  doctrines  being  generally  received  by  the  men  of  the  Christian 
Dhurch,  which  necessitates  its  transfer  to  the*Gentiles,  as  in  similar 
zases  of  old,  yet  were  there  some  within  the  pale  of  Christendom  who 
might  be  instructed,  and  amongst  whom  a  new  church  was  about  to 
be  estahlishetl^  "  though  the  former  still  continued  in  its  external  wor- 
thip^  as  the  Jews  did  in  theirs.'^  And  here  we  cannot  but  express  our 
concurrence  with  Mr.  De  Charms,  who  thinks  this  last  passage  should 
be  "  conclusive  against  those  who  hold  that  the  New  Jerusalem  is  not 
to  be  an  external  church,  distinct  from  the  first  Christian,  but  is  to 
some  forward  as  a  new  doctrine  and  life  of  charity  amongst  the 
(rarious  denominations  of  that  church."  * 

N.  F.  C. 

*  The  reasons  for  this  judgment  are  embraced  in  a  general  argument  on  this  branch  of 
the  8ubj»%f»  that  may  be  found  in  hi?  Keport,  pp.  187-8,  554-561,  and  is  of  that  clearness 
ind  foreo,  which,  as  I  think,  ought  to  carry  conviction  to  every  mind  not  already  com- 
nitted  to  a  dilferent  view. 
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NOT  THAT  WHICH  GOETH  INTO  THG  MOUTH  DEFILETH. 

**  And  Ho  called  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them.  Hear  and  understand  t  Not  thtt 
which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man ;  but  that  which  eometh  out  of  the  mouth,  thti 
deflleth  a  man.*'— MArr.  xv.  10,  11. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  Jesus  culling  the  multitude,  aiul 
Maying  unto  them  ? 

A.  The  expression  colling  has  more  relation  to  the  divine  love,  as 
the  expression  saying  has  more  relation  to  the  divine  wisdom,  and, 
therefore,  both  expressions  are  applied,  in  order  to  mark  the  heavenly 
marriage  of  love  and  wisdom,  or  of  goodness  and  truth,  which  pe^ 
vades  every  part  of  the  Word  op  God,  and  from,  and  according  to, 
which  the  Blessed  Jesus  on  all  occasions  spake. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  force  and  import  of  the 
two  expressions,  hear  and  understand^  with  which  he  begins  his  dis- 
course ? 

A.  The  term  hear  has  more  respect  to  the  will,  or  love,  of  man,  as 
the  term  understand  has  more  respect  to  the  intellectual  principle,  or 
the  understanding,  of  man,  and,  therefore,  the  two  terms,  like  calling 
and  sayings  are  applied  in  reference  to  the  heavenly  marriage  above 
Bpoken  of,  and  to  point  out  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  man,  of 
receiving  and  cherishing  the  Eternal  Truth  both  in  his  will  and 
understanding,  or  with  his  affection  and  thought,  before  he  can  fully 
comprehend,  and  rightly  profit  by  it. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Blessed 
Jesus  when  he  says,  iVbf  th^tt  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defilttha 
man  ;  hut  that  which  eometh  out  of  the  mouthy  this  defileth  a  man  t 

A,  Jesus  Christ  here  speaks  according  to  the  law,  or  rule,  of  cor- 
respondence between  things  spiritual  and  things  natural,  agreeably 
to  which  law,  or  rule,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  throughout,  are  written, 
because  whensoever  the  Almightv  speaks,  He  always  applies  natural 
things  to  express  His  own  divine  ideas.  For,  by  those  things  which 
enter  into  the  mouthy  in  the  sense  of  the  letter,  are  meant  foods  of 
every  kind,  which,  after  use  in  the  body,  pass  off  through  the  stomach 
into  the  draught;  but  in  the  spiritual  sense,  by  those  things  which 
enter  info  the  mouth  are  signified  all  things,  which,  from  the  memory, 
and  also  from  the  world,  enter  into  the  thought ;  these  things  also 
correspond  to  food,  and  those  which  enter  into  the  thought,  and  not 
at  the  same  time  into  the  will,  do  not  render  man  unclean,  for  the 
memory,  and  hence  the  thought,  are  to  man  only  as  an  entrance  to 
him,  inasmuch  as  the  will  is  the  man  himself;  those  things  which 
only  enter  into  the  thought,  and  no  further,  are  rejected,  as  it  were, 
through  the  belly  into  the  draught;  from  which  considerations  it 
is  evident,  that  by  that  which  enters  into  the  mouthy  in  the  spirituti 
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lense,  is  signified  what  enters  into  the  thought  from  the  memory  and 
from  the  world ;  bat  by  thai  which  goeih  forth  out  of  the  mouthy  in  the 
ipirituai  sense,  is  signified  thought  derived  from  the  will,  or  from  the 
ove  ;  for  by  the  hearty  from  which  it  goes  forth  from  the  mouthy  and 
}ut  of  the  mouth,  is  signified  the  will  and  love  of  man  ;  and  inasmuch 
IS  the  love,  or  will,  constitute  the  whole  man,  hence  those  things^ 
^vhich  go  forth  from  the  mouth,  and  out  of  the  mouth  render  man 
mclean. 

Q.  But  it  is  added,  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  where 
his  same  parable  is  recorded,  that  what  entereth  into  the  htlly^  and 
Xoeth  out  into  the  draughty  purgeth  all  meats.  (Mark  vii.  19.)  How 
io  you  understand  this  latter  expression,  purging  all  meats  f 

A.  The  reason  why  the  belly  is  said  to  purge  all  meats  is,  because 
>y  the  belly  is  signified  the  thought  of  the  understanding,  as  was  said 
ibove;  and  by  meals  are  signified  all  spiritual  nourishments,  and  the 
bought  of  the  understanding  is  what  separates  unclean  things  from 
;lean,  and  thereby  purges. 

Q.  But  Jksus  Christ  adds.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts^ 
nurderSf  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness^  blasphemies. 
kVhat  do  you  understand  by  the  several  evils  here  enumerated  7 

A.  I  understand  not  only  the  natural  evils  here  expressed,  but  the 
spiritual  evils  which  they  signify ;  thus,  by  evil  thoughts,  or,  as  it 
night  be  better  expressed,  evil  reasonings,  are  to  be  understood  all 
oppositions  in  will  and  understanding  to  heavenly  truth  and  good, 
nrhence  come,  first,  murders,  or  the  different  modes  of  destroying 
jharity  ;  secondly,  adulteries,  or  the  perversions  of  good ;  thirdly,/or- 
tications,  or  the  perversions  of  truth ;  fourthly,  thefts,  or  the  persua- 
dons  that  life  is  self  derived  ;  fifthly,  false  witness,  or  the  confounding 
>f  good  with  evil,  and  of  what  is  true  with  what  is  false;  sixthly, 
dasphemies,  or  denials  of  the  Lord's  Divinity,  and  thus  of  all  Divjmb 
Influence. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  import  of  the  words  which 
bllow,  and  which  conclude,  this  parable,  these  are  the  things  which 
lefUe  the  man ;  but  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  the  man  ? 

A.  Jesus  Christ  would  teach  by  these  words,  that  man  cannot 
lesist  from  thinking  evil,  but  from  doing  it,  and  that  as  soon  as  he 
'eceives  evil  from  the  thought  into  the  will,  in  this  case  it  doth  not 
^o  forth,  but  enters  into  him,  and  this  is  said  to  enter  into  the  heart, 
ind  the  things  which  thence  go  forth  render  him  unclean,  because 
vhat  a  man  wills,  this  goes  forth  into  speech  and  into  act,  so  far  as 
external  restraints  do  not  forbid ;  this,  therefore,  defiles,  but  to  eat 
oith  unwashen  hands  doth  not  defile,  because  to  eat  with  unwashen 
uiiids,  according  to  the  spiritual  idea,  is  to  receive  and  cherish  hea- 
renly  good,  before  purification  hath  been  effected  by  means  of  hea* 
renly  truth. 

Q.  But  in  the  relation  of  this  parable,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Gospel 
iccording  to  St.  Mark,  the  evils  enumerated,  as  proceeding  from  the 
leart,  are  not  only  more  numerous,  but  also  stand  in  a  different  order 
rom  those  enumerated  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew ;  for 
bus  it  is  written  in  the  former  Gospel,  on  the  occasion,  for  from 
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within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughU,  aduUeries^fta^ 
cations,  murders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  lasciviousness,  rm  evU 
eycj  blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness.  Thus,  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Mark,  thirteen  diflferent  classes  of  evils  are  enumerated,  and  the 
evii  of  murder  is  reckoned  after  the  evils  of  adultery  and  fornica* 
Jion;  whereas,  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  only  seven 
classes  of  evils  are  enumerated,  whilst  the  evil  of  murder  precedes 
the  evils  of  adultery  and  fotmication.  How  do  you  account  for  this 
difference  in  the  number  and  the  order  of  evils  as  related  by  the  two 
Evangelists? 

A.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  any  finite  intelligence  to  discover, 
and  still  more  so  to  comprehend,  all  the  depths  of  the  divine  wisdom 
involved  in  the  difference  here  alluded  to.  Yet,  if  we  are  not  allowed 
to  see  and  apprehend  the  whole,  it  may  still  be  granted  us  to  investi- 
gate a  part  of  the  hidden  treasures,  at  least  to  form  some  conjecture 
concerning  their  nature  and  their  value.  May  we  not,  therefore, 
without  presumption,  suggest  the  following  query,  viz. :  Whether  the 
two  distinct  classes  of  evils,  as  above  enumerated  by  the  two  Evan- 
gelists,  may  not  be  referred  to  the  two  grand,  but  distinct,  fountains 
of  all  evil,  viz.,  self-love,  and  the  love  of  the  world?  Certain  it  is, 
that  all  evils  originate  in  those  two  polluted  fountains;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  according  to  their  origin,  they  take  rank  in  a 
different  order,  which  may  account  for  the  difference  in  this  respect, 
in  the  Evangelical  history.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  in  the  relation 
of  the  parable  given  by  both  Evangelists,  evil  thoughts,  or,  more 
properly,  evil  reasonings,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue;  by 
which  is  plainly  implied,  that  all  evils  have  their  birth  from  perverse 
love  in  the  will,  confirmed  by  perverse  thought  in  the  undei*standing. 
But  the  term  evil,  here  annexed  to  thought,  is  differently  expressed  in 
the  original  Greek  of  the  two  Evangelists;  for,  in  St.  Matthew,  it  is 
expressed  by  the  adjective  poneroi,  and,  in  St.  Mark,  by  the  adjective 
kakoi,  which  is  a  further  proof  that  the  perverse  love  in  the  will  is  qf 
a  different  quality,  and  from  a  different  source,  in  the  two  cases.  But, 
whatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  the  above  conjecture,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  all  the  evils  originate  in  perverse  love, 
confirmed  by  perverse  thought,  and  that  whether  this  perverse  love 
be  the  love  of  self,  or  the  love  of  the  world,  the  progeny  derived  from 
its  conjunction  with  its  favorite  false  reasonings  and  persuasions  is 
both  numerous  and  frightful,  closing  either  in  blasphemy  or  \n  foolish' 
ncM,  thus,  either  in  the  total  denial  of  all  divine  influence,  or  in  a 
.total  blindness,  as  to  all  the  certainties  and  consolations  of  the  divine 
wisdom. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  derive  from 
this  parable  ? 

A.  I  learn  from  this  parable,  that  there  is  a  correspondence,  or 
agreement,  between  the  body  and  the  spirit  of  man,  and  all  the  parts 
and  principles  of  each,  for,  in  speaking  of  the  thought  and  under- 
standing of  man,  Jesus  Christ  expresses  it  by  the  mouth  ;  and,  again, 
in  speaking  of  the  will,  or  love,  of  man,  He  expresses  it  by  the  hearU 
which  is  a  manifest  proof  that  there  is  an  agreement,  or  correspond- 
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ence,  between  those  bodily  organs  and  those  mental  principles ;  so 
that  what  is  true  of  the  former  in  regard  to  the  body,  is  true  of  the 
latter,  in  regard  to  the  spirit.  I  learn,  further,  that  the  evil  which 
enters  into  man*s  thought,  and  is  there  rejected,  so  as  not  to  be 
allowed  admission  into  the  will,  or  love,  doth  not  defile  him,  and  that 
it  only  acquires  the  faculty  of  defiling  when  it  is  cherished  in  his . 
will,  or  love,  and  is  suffered  to  proceed  thence  into  act  or  operation. 
I  learn,  lastly,  that  there  are  several  distinct  genera,  or  species,  of 
spiritual  evil,  which  have  all  of  them  their  origin  from  a  perverse 
will  and  a  perverse  understanding,  and  which  may  be  reduced  to  two 
distinct  classes,  viz.,  those  which  are  derived  from  the  love  of  self, 
and  those  which  are  derived  from  the  love  of  the  world,  when  those 
loves  become  predominant  loves.  I  am  resolved,  therefore,  to  profit 
by  all  this  divine  instruction,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  beg  of  j£Sus 
Christ  the  illumination  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  me  to  discern, 
not  only  that  my  body  is  in  perpetual  connexion  with  my  spirit,  and 
derives  from  it  all  its  life,  but  likewise  that  all  the  parts  of  my  body 
are  exact  representative  figures  of  the  several  principles  in  my  spirit 
from  which  they  proceed,  and  which  they  are  intended  to  express.  I 
am  resolved,  further,  to  supplicate  His  divine  grace,  to  enable  me  to 
discern  the  true  and  only  source  of  all  human  defilement,  until  1  dis* 
cover  clearly  that  this  source  is  not  in  the  thought  or  understanding, 
but  in  the  will,  or  love,  and  to  enable  me,  farther,  to  take  heed  to 
myself,  lest  at  any  time  I  be  found  cherishing  evil  in  this  latter  prin- 
ciple of  my  mind  and  life,  since  in  such  case  it  must  of  necessity  burst 
forth  into  manifestation,  and  cause  defilement.  Lastly,  I  am  resolved 
to  refer  all  evils  to  their  two  grand  fountains,  self-love,  and  the  love 
of  the  world,  and  especially,  to  be  upon  my  guard  against  the 
thoughts,  or  reasonings,  derived  from  those  two  corrupt  sources,  when 
they  become  predominant,  since  from  such  thoughts,  or  reasonings, 
all  evils  are  generated,  which  either  defile  or  destroy  mankind.  Thus 
noay  I  humbly  hope,  that  my  mind  or  spirit,  instead  of  becoming  the 
filthy  den  of  the  unclean  afliections  of  murder,  o^  adultery,  o(  fornicU' 
tion,  of  theft,  of  false -witness,  and  of  blasphemy,  will  become  the  clean 
and  consecrated  abode  of  charity,  of  purity,  both  in  will  and  thought,  of 
justice,  of  truth,  and  of  devout  acknowledgment  that  Jesus  Cbrist,  in 
His  Divine  Humanity,  is  the  Father  and  Fountain  of  all  life,  love, 
peace,  and  benediction.     Amen. 


EXTRACT. 

That  summer  and  winter  denote  the  state  of  the  regenerate  man  as  to  the  renewed  affec- 
tions of  his  will,  the  changes  of  which  resemble  those  of  summer  and  winter,  is  evident 
torn  what  has  been  said  respecting  cold  and  heat.  The  mutations  of  tliose  about  to  be 
(generated  are  likened  to  cold  and  heat,  but  the  alternations  of  such  as  are  regenerate  to 
summer  and  winter.  The  reason  i«,  that  the  nian  who  is  being  regenerated  commences 
in  a  state  of  coldness,  or  of  no  faith  and  charity,  but  when  he  is  regenerated  then  ha 
begins  from  charity.  That  the  regenerate  man  undergoes  changes  from  states  of  no 
charity  to  those  of  some  charity,  may  appear  clearly  from  this,  that  every  one,  even  the 
regenerate,  is  nothing  but  evil,  and  that  all  good  is  of  the  Lord  alone,  consequently  he 
mait  necessarily  undergo  changes,  being  at  one  time  as  it  were  in  summer,  or  in  charity, 
ftod  at  another  in  winter,  or  in  no  charity.'* — A,  C.  935. 
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ARTICLE    YI. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH  IN  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

7*be  procedure  detailed  in  the  followini;  account  of  the  formation  of  a  New  Chareh 
Societj  in  Charleston,  together  with  the  basis  adopted,  strikes  us  as  being  so  simple  and 
rational,  so  accordant  with  the  principles  of  order  as  developed  in  our  writings,  that  ve 
have  great  pleasure  in  inserting  it  in  tlie  pages  of  the  Repository.  The  •ermon  which 
was  delivered  ou  the  occasion  bjr  the  pastor  elect  has  been  also  put  in  our  hands, and 
we  exceedingly  regret  that  our  over-crowded  limits  compel  us  to  defer  its  insertion  tooir 
next.    It  will  abundantly  reward  perusal. 

It  is  due  to  the  parties  concerned  to  say,  that  the  publication  was  not  solicited  or  pio* 
posed  by  them,  but  by  a  friend  of  our§,  upon  whom  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  bear* 
log  it  read,  and  who  earnestly  requested  a  copy  to  submit  to  our  perusal,  with  permiaioB 
from  them  to  publish  it  if  we  saw  fit.    Our  decision  is  obvious. 


RULES  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH  BOCIETT  OF  CHARLESTON. 

Order  is  the  first  law  of  heaven,  and  a  society  must  be  in  orderly 
arrangement  to  effect  any  use. 

We,  therefore,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  unite  in 
the  formation  o{  a  Society  of  the  New  Church,  for  the  worship  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  performance  of  all  those  uses  which 
are  based  upon  the  great  law  of  charity,  or  neighborly  love.  In  this 
Society  we  deem  it  desirable,  that  as  much  as  possible  the  freedom 
of  each  individual  member  shall  be  preserved,  and  further,  we  hold 
that  rules  are  altogether  unnecessary,  except  as  remembrancers  to 
enable  the  Society  to  act  consistently  at  all  times,  and  to  provide  a 
defence  against  the  acknowledged  imperfection  of  our  nature.  When 
the  law  of  charity  prevails,  which  leads  us  at  all  times  to  promote 
the  good  of  others  in  preference  to  our  own,  it  is  manifest  that  no 
other  law  is  necessary.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  our  rules  shall 
be  few,  and  those  only  of  a  general  nature. 

RULE  I. 

The  cognomen  of  thi^Society  shall  be  **  The  New  Church  Society 
of  Charleston. 

RULE  II. 

All  who  acknowledge  the  sole  and  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ; 
who  believe  that  a  Wio.  of  obedience  to  the  commnndrnents,  as  en- 
joined in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  or  Word  of  the  Lord,  is  necessary  to 
salvation  ;  and  who  receive  the.  truths  delivered  to  the  world,  in  ihc 
wrifings  for  the  Church  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  as  Divine  revelation, 
shall  be  entitled  to  membership,  provided  he  be  a  resident  worshiped 
amongst  us. 

RULE  in. 

There  shall  be  elected  a  President  to  preside  at  the  deliberations  of 
the  Society,  and  to  watch  over  its  interests  generail}*,  also  a  Secrc* 
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^>*y,  to  keep  a  record  of  its  transactions  at  each  and  every  meeting, 
ftnd  also  a  Treasarer,  to  keep  and  disburse  its  funds.  The  latter 
officer  shall  also  be  the  Librarian. 

RULE  IV. 

All  pecuniary  matters  shall  be  transacted  by  the  Society,  and  all 
^ntributions  to  meet  expenses  shall  be  voluntary. 

RULE  V. 

Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Society  whenever  he  signi- 
fies his  intention  to  do  so,  by  letter  directed  to  the  President;  but  he 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  its  property. 

RULE  vr. 

All  propositions  shall  be  carried  by  a  vote  of  seven-eighths  of  the 
whole  Society. 

RULE  vir. 

There  shall  be  elevated,  by  the  Society,  one  of  its  members  as  a 
medium  for  instruction  in  spiritual  thino;s  from  the  Lord.  He  shall 
be  denominated  the  Preacher  or  Teacher.  The  Society  shall  em- 
power him,  as  their  organ,  to  conduct  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and 
also  to  Baptize,  to  administer  the  Holy  Supper,  to  perform  the  Mar- 
riage Ceremony,  and  the  ceremony  of  Burial  of  the  Dead.  It  shall 
be  his  duty  to  keep  a  register  of  births,  marriages^  and  deaths. 

RULE  VIIL 

The  Holy  Supper  shall  be  celebrated  in  the  afternoon  of  every  first 
Sabbath  in  every  three  months,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Society. 

RULE   IX. 

• 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Society  to  make  an  an- 
nual Report  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  Church,  and  to  embody 
such  other  information  as  may  be  interesting  to  the  Society. 

RULE   X. 

All  the  offices  before  mentioned  shall  be  held  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Society. 


In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  Rules,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

President, — James  H.  M agwood. 

Secretary^  Treasurer,  and  Librarian. — John  R.  Rogers. 

Preacher  or  Teacher. — William  Henry  Lvolesby. 

And  on  the  following  Sabbath,  the  4rh  day  of  April,  1852,  the  or- 
ganization was  consummated   by  the  baptism   of  the   Preacher  or 
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Teacher  elect,  by  the  Society  through  their  agent  James  H.  Mag- 
wood,  President,  who  then  inducted  into  office  the  Preacher  or 
Teacher  elect,  delivering  to  him  the  following  charge : 

DEAR   BROTHER, 

The  Society  have  instructed  and  empowered  me,  in  their  behalf,  to 
induct  you  into  the  office  of  Preacher,  and  to  confer  upon  you,  in  their 
name,  all  those  powers  which  are  necessary  for  the  complete  per- 
formance of  the  duties  which  are  involved  in  that  sacred  office.  You 
will  lead  in  worship,  and  expound  the  sacred  Scriptures  by  bringing 
to  view  the  internal  sense  contained  in  their  bosom,  in  such  manner 
and  degree  as  it  shall  please  the  Lord  to  make  you  the  vehicle,  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  Society  in  all  matters  relating  to  Faith 
and  Charity.  We  regard  you  as  a  medium,  through  whom  the  So- 
ciety will  receive  all  those  instructions  when  engaged  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  Lord,  which  will  enable  us  to  see  clearly  the  path  in 
which  we  should  walk,  and  which  leads  to  Life  Eternal. 

You  are  also  empowered  to  receive  into  the  Church,  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Baptism,  all  such,  either  infants  or  adults,  who  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  or  by  their  own  request,  seek  admission  by  that 
Ordinance,  provided  their  lives  be  exemplary,  and  the  candidate  be 
successful  in  application  to  the  Society  for  admission  thereto. 

You  are  also  empowered  to  dispense  the  Holy  Supper,  after  such 
manner  and  form  as  shall  be  indicated  by  the  Society.  Likewise,  all 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  such  as  certifying  and  confirming  the  Mar- 
riage vow,  and  paying  the  tribute  of  respect  to  the  dead. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Society,  I  hereby 

confer  upon  you  the  office  of  Preacher And  may  the 

Lord  God,  even  Jesus  Christ,  receive  you  as  such,  and  fill  you  with 
the  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  that  you  may  be  qualified  to  discharge  the 
sacred  trust  committed  to  you.     Amen. 

The  Minister  responded  as  follows : 

MR.    PRESIDENT  AND    BRETHREN, 

I  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the  position  in  which  I  find  myself.  A 
position  so  novel  for  me,  and  so  entirely  removed  from  any  anticipa- 
tion of  mine,  that  if  I  was  permitted  to  consult  my  own  judgment,  I 
should  deem  myself  so  totally  incompetent  for,  cannot  but  aficct  me 
most  seriously.  The  question  forces  itself  upon  me.  How  has  this 
come  to  pass  ?  Knowing,  as  I  do,  and  as  you  do,  my  brethren,  that 
so  far  from  any  volition  of  my  own  placing  me  here,  I  would  trem- 
blingly shrink  from  it,  and,  knowing  my  motives,  and  trusting  in 
yours,  the  answer  comes  to  me,  the  Lord's  Providence  is  over  all— 
the  Lord's  Providence  places  me  here. 

Then  1  may  not  refuse  to  accept  the  appointment.  Whether  the 
duties  of  the  station  are  to  be  well  fulfilled,  is  not  within  my  prov- 
ince to  determine.  My  business  is,  to  pray  that  I  may  faithfully  per- 
form it,  to  put  self  behind  me,  and  to  look  to  the  Lord,  and  to  HiDJ 
alone,  for  guidance  and  support. 
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I  do  know,  ^  He  delighteth  not  in  the  strength  of  the  horses 
le  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man.  The  Lord  taketh 
^eafHire  in  them  that  fear  Him ;  in  those  that  hope  in  his  mercy.* 
^Psalm  cxlvii.  10,  11. 

I  accept  the  appointment,  leaning  upon  that  horn  of  salvation 
which  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  lifted  up,  the  Divine  Human,  ia 
Whose  strength  his  servants  are  made  strong. 
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ARTICLE  Vn. 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  our  correspondent,  **  N.  F.  C,"  and  in  pursuanoe  of 
be  promise  in  our  last  No.«  we  insert  the  indicated  documents  pertaining  to  the  earljr 
linory  of  the  New  Church.  Though  now  drawn  forth  by  the  progress  of  a  particular  dto- 
sasaion,  yet  they  will  be  sure  to  possess  an  independent  interest  of  their  own,  which  will 
toubtless  make  our  readers  grateful  for  the  occasion  that  has  reproduced  them  for  their 
astruction  and  pleasure. 

The  first  and  principal  of  these  documents  is  taken  from  the  **  Newchurchmnn — Ex- 
ra,**  Appendix,  p.  xxiii.,  into  which  it  is  copied  from  the  **  New  Church  Advocate,** 
Tol.  IL,  p.  172. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE   NEW   CHUBCB   MINISTRY. 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  describe  the  mode  adopted  by  the  New 
Church  to  commence  that  institution,  without  deriving  it  from  any 
iuthority  heretofore  recognized  in  the  Christian  world.  As  the  New 
ferusalem  Church  is  altogether  a  New  Church,  distinct  from  the  Old, 
>f  which  it  is  written  in  the  Revelation,  chap.  xx.  5, '  Behold  I  make 
ill  things  New;*  it  was  conceived,  that  this  declaration  applies  not 
3nly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  its  institutions  and 
ordinances  of  every  kind,  and  among  the  rest  to  that  of  the  Ordina- 
tion of  Ministers,  whose  authority  to  teach,  and  preach,  and  adminis* 
ter  the  sacraments,  must  be  derived  from  the  Lord  alone  in  his  own 
Churchy  and  not  from  any  Priesthood  of  a  fallen,  consummated,  and 
Snished  Church.  This  was  precisely  the  situation  of  the  primitive 
Christian  Church,  which  derived  no  authority  by  succession  from  the 
regular  Priesthood  of  the  Jewish  Church,  byit  commenced  its  ordina- 
tion within  itself y  from  the  immediate  presence  and  authority  of  the 
Lord.  Besides,  how  inconsistent  would  it  have  been,  if  not  plainly 
impossible,  to  derive  authority  from  the  Old  Church  to  oppose  its  own 
ioctrines^  and  thus  to  undermine  and  subvert  it  from  the  very  founda- 
tions !  A  kingdom,  a  city,  a  house,  or  a  church,  thus  constituted,  thus 
livided  against  itself,  could  not  possibly  stand. — (Matt.  xii.  25.) 

**  Among  the  male  members  present  at  the  first  Ordination,  sixteen 
ia  number,  besides  the  two  who  by  experience  had  been  found  quali- 
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fied  to  officiate  as  Priests  and  Ministers  of  the  New  Chnrebf  no  ooe 
entertained  the  most  distant  idea,  that  he  had,  in  his  indimdmal  eafu^ 
dty^  the  smallest  right  or  authority  to  send  forth  laborers  into  die 
Lord's  vineyard  :  that  hence  it  was  plain  to  them,  that  the  ordinatioD 
could  not  commence  in  such  a  v/ay,  or  by  such  individual  authority. 
It  was  therefore  suggested,  that  twelve  persons  should  be  selected 
from  all  the  male  members  present,  to  represent  the  whole  body  of 
the  Church  ;  that  those  twelve  should  be  chosen  by  lot ;  that  when 
so  chosen,  they  should  all  place  their  right  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  person  to  be  ordained :  and  that  one  of  these  should  be  re- 
quested by  the  rest  to  read  and  perform  the  ceremony :  this  proposal 
was  acceded  to,  and  adopted,  for  the  following  among  other  reasons: 

*'  Firsts  Because  no  individual  person,  either  in  the  Old  Church  or  in 
the  New,  could  be  acknowledged  by  the  Society  as  possessing  in  him- 
self the  smallest  title  to  authority  or  pre-eminence  over  others,  in  a 
C€U3e  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  at  large. 

*^  Secondly f  Because  the  future  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
Church  required,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  forming  an  Institu- 
tion, which  should  hereafter  become  an  orderly  and  well-regulated 
safeguard  for  the  protection,  due  administration,  and  succession  of 
the  sanctities  of  the  Ministerial  function. 

"  Thirdly,  Because  when  the  Apostles  of  the  Lord  found  themselves 
in  a  somewhat  similar  situation,  in  consequence  of  the  defection  of 
one  of  their  number,  they,  judging  themselves  incapable  of  determin- 
ing who  was  most  fit  for  the  vacant  office,  from  which  Judas  by 
transgression  fell,  had  recourse  to  the  drawing  of  lots,  *  That  the  Lord 
who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  all  men,  might  show  which  of  the  two  per- 
sons (Barsabas  or  Matthias),  proposed  to  fill  up  the  place  of  Judas,he 
had  chosen.' — (Acts  i.  21.) 

'*  Fourthly,  Because  again  on  another  occasion  the  drawing  of  lots 
was  adopted  as  a  decision  of  the  Divine  Providence,  when  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  the  determination  of  human 
judgment.  See  the  treatise  on  Influx,  or  on  the  Intercourse  between 
the  Soul  and  Body,  n.  19,  first  edition,  in  quarto  ;  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken  :  '  Do  not  suppose,  that  this  lot  came  to  hand 
by  mere  chance  ;  but  know,  that  it  is  by  Divine  direction,  that  so  you, 
who  could  not  discover  the  truth  because  of  the  confusion  of  your 
minds,  might  have  it  thus  presented  to  you  in  the  way  of  your  own 
choosing.' 

**  Such  being  the  situation  of  the  Church,  and  such  the  reasons  for 
proceeding  in  the  way  described,  we  shall  here  annex  an  extract  from 
the  Minute  book  of  the'  Society,  in  which  the  first  ordination  took 
place.     It  is  as  follows : 

•*  *  ORDINATION    OP   MINISTERS    IN   THE   NEW  CHURCH. 

'''  Sunday,  June  1,  1788. 

**  *  At  a  full  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  New  Church  this  day,  in 
Great  East  Cheap,  after  the  morning  service,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  ordain  James  Hindmarsh  and  Samuel  Smith,  as  Ministers 
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and  Priests  in  the  New  Church,  in  the  manner  following,  viz :  Twelve 
men  to  be  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  Society,  as  representatives  of  the 
New  Church  at  large,  and  these  to  lay  their  right  hands  on  the  per- 
son ordained,  agreeable  to  the  form  of  Ordination. 
•*  *  The  following  persons  drew  lots  for  that  purpose : 

*'M.  Robert  Hindmarsh,  9.  Samuel  Bucknell, 

2.  Thomas  Wright,  10.  John  Swaine, 

3.  Thomas  Wildon,  11.  Daniel  Richardson, 

4.  John  Wildon,  12.  George  Robinson, 

5.  John  Rainsford  Needham,  13.  John  Augustus  Tulk, 

6.  Manoah  Sibly,  14.  Isaac  Brant, 

7.  Alexander  Wilderspin,  15.  Isaac  Hawkins, 

8.  Richard  Thompson,  16.  John  Sudbury. 

**  *  And  the  lots  fell  on  the  twelve  first  mentioned,  who  appointed 
Robert  Hindmarsh  to  read  the  service.' 

^  A  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  on  the  occasion,  and  at  the 
time  of  this  ordination,  which  wc  shall  relate  in  Mr.  Robbrt  Hind* 
marsh's  own  words.  *  Being  (says  he)  Secretary  to  the  Society,  when 
it  was  determined  that  twelve  men  should  be  selected  by  lot  from  the 
body  of  the  Church,  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  persons  to 
be  ordained,  it  was  my  office  to  prepare  the  tickets.  I  accordingly 
made  sixteen  tickets,  answering  to  the  number  of  male  persons  pre- 
sent, members  of  the  church,  and  marked  twelve  of  them  with  a  cross. 
Being  desirous,  for  my  own  private  satisfaction,  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  twelve  to  be  selected  by  lot  it  might  please  the  Lord  to  appoint 
to  read  or  perform  the  ceremony,  I  wrote,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
Society,  upon  one  of  the  twelve  tickets,  thus  marked  with  across,  the 
word  ORDAIN ;  I  then  put  the  sixteen  tickets  into  a  receiver,  when  a 
prayer  went  up  from  my  heart,  that  the  Lord  would  show  whom  he 
had  chosen  for  the  office  of  Ordination.  The  members  being  properly 
arranged,  I  went  round  to  them  all :  and  each  one  took  a  ticket  out 
of  the  receiver,  leaving  me  the  last  ticket,  on  which  was  written,  as 
before  stated,  the  word  ORDAIN.  Still  the  other  members  of  the  So- 
ciety were  not  aware  of  what  I  had  done  ;  and  when  the  twelve 
were  separated  from  the  rest,  after  consulting  together  a  few  mo- 
ments, they  unanimously  requested  that  I  would  read  and  perform  the 
ceremony  of  Ordination.  Whereupon  James  Hindmarsh  was  first  or- 
dained, and  immediately  afterwards  Samuel  Smith.'  The  reader, 
keeping  these  observations  in  view,  will  now  see  the  reason  why,  in 
the  following  list  of  Ordained  Ministers,  the  name  of  Robert  Hind- 
marsh, stands  at  the  head  of  them  ;  and  why  it  is  stated,  that  he  was 
himself  Ordained  by  the  Divine  Auspices  of  t)e  Lord.  How  could  we 
otherwise  describe  an  appointment,  which  had  the  evident  sanction 
both  of  God  and  man  I" 
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In  connociion  with  ths  Nbove,  we  introduce  ihe  fol 
mons  orMfsii).  Nublr,  Siblf ,  knd  Madeler.  deliveri 
HindmaiFh.  wliicli  will  be  fonnd  In  the  "  IntellecU 
iheyenrs  1S3-I-35. 

Arierepenkin^of  Ihe  mnnner  in  nhicli  Mr.  II.'s  i 
legs  of  Swedctiborg,  and  h\»  ready  acceptance  of  ilii 

"  But  he  began  to  wish,  ihat  what  he 
iag  to  himself  should  be  participated  in 


iwing  exiTBCia  from  ihe  funeral  f^ 
on  ilioooosfiunof  ilie  death  o(  V^ 
I  Repositoiy,"  Vol.  HI.,  cmbravi  • 


found  SO  (Jelighiful  and  edi/^T 
by  others  ;  and  he  often  ws^ 
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filled  with  wonder  on  the  reflection,  that  works  of  such  immense  im*- 

Eortance  should  exist  in  the  world,  and  yet  that  scarce  any  seemed  to 
now,  or  care  any  thing  about,  the  treasures  which  were  so  near  them. 
E  Sorts,  he  thought,  should  be  made,  to  dispel  this  torpor ;  and  as  the 
sense  of  it  so  strongly  pressed  upon  himself,  he  deemed  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  endeavor  to  break  up  the  frozen  ground.  Accordingly,  in 
conjunction  with  three  other  gentlemen,  with  whom  he  had  now  be* 
come  acquainted,  he,  in  December,  1783,  inserted  an  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers,  requesting  that  the  readers  and  admirers  of  the 
theological  writings  of  the  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg  would  med 
the  advertisers,  on  the  5th  of  that  month,  at  the  London  Cofiee-housOt 
in  Ludgate  Hill.  Only  five  individuals  assembled  ;  yet  these,  it  is 
supposed,  were  nearly  the  whole  of  the  persons  resident  in  London, 
who  at  that  time,  being  now  exactly  fifty-one  years  ago,  had  any 
knowledge  of,  and  attachment  to,  the  truths  of  the  New  Church  as 
contained  in  those  writings.  Their  names  are  well  worthy  of  being 
remembered :  they  were,  beside  Mr.  Hindmarsh  himself,  Mr.  John 
Augustus  Tulk,  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  then  residing  at 
Kensington  ;  Mr.  Peter  Provo,  of  the  Minories,  Surgeon  ;  Mr.  William 
Spence,  of  Great  Marylebone-street,  Surgeon  :  and  Mr.  William  Ben- 
nington, of  Red  Lion*street,  Clerkenwell,  Clock-case-maker.  Mr. 
Henry  Peckitt,  Surgeon,  of  Old  Crompton-street,  Soho,  also  came  to 
the  London  Coffee-house ;  but  not  till  the  other  parties  had  retired, 
to  seek  less  public  accommodations,  to  the  Queen's  Head  TaverSi 
now  St.  Paul's  Hotel,  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard.  All  these  were 
men  of  respectable  character  in  the  middle  class  of  society ;  and^  as 
may  be  concluded  from  so  great  a  proportion  of  them  being  gentle- 
men of  the  medical  profession,  they  possessed  among  them  a  very  res- 
pectable share  of  attainment  in  science  and  literature.  But  as  in  the 
first  days  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  so  in  the  first  days  of  the 
New  Church,  "  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mightv, 
not  many  noble,  are  called."  Among  the  upper  classes,  although, 
doubtless,  very  excellent  characters  exist,  the  bonds  of  prejudice  and 
fashion  are  so  rigorous  and  exclusive,  that  few  can  have  courage  to 
form,  and  fewer  to  avow,  an  attachment  to  a  despised  religion.  And 
yet,  as  if  no  such  bonds  existed,  how  often  do  we  hear  anew  the 
question,  censured  by  Divine  Truth  of  old,  **  Have  any  of  the  rulers 
or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  him  ?" — as  if  Divine  Truth  itself 
which  "  receiveth  not  testimony  from  man,"  could  not  be  true,  unless 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the  worldly  great ;  or  as  if  superi* 
ority  of  earthly  station  conferred  superiority  of  mind  and  intellectual 
discernment,  and  inferiority  of  such  station  implied  incapacity;  or  as 
if  the  rich  in  this  world's  goods  were  alone  the  proper  judges  of  the 
genuineness  of  heavenly  riches,  and  the  poor  could  have  neither  in- 
terest nor  discernment  in  such  matters.  However,  it  will  be  account- 
ed no  disgrace  to  the  "New  Church  in  future  ages,  that  its  first  active 
promoters  were  men  of  such  unquestionable  power  of  mind,  as  well 
as  integrity  of  purpose,  as  Mr.  Hindmarsh  and  some  of  his  early  as- 
sociates ;  though  not  more  eminently  or  generally  distinguished  by 
this  world's  wisdom,  dignity,  and  wealth.    But  be  their  external 
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qaalifications  what  they  might,  these  few  primitive  NewOhnreh  eon* 
feasors  agreed  to  hold  meetings  for  reading  and  conversation  at  cham- 
bers in  the  temple;  where,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  they  wer» 
joined  by  others  to  the  number  of  about  thirty.     Great  zeal  was  man- 
ifested,  and  much  good  accomplished,  by  this  little  band.     At  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  of  the  number,  some  posthumous  Latin  works  of  Swe- 
denborg  were  printed,  including  the  great  and  invaluable  production, 
entitled  Apocalt/psis  Explicata.     Mr.  Hindmarsh,also,  translated  and 
printed  several  of  the  smaller  works  at  his  own  cost.      But  a  society 
having,  about  the  same  time,  been  formed  at  Manchester,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Clowes,  for  the  publication  of  translations  of  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  it  became  less  necessary  for  the  little  Society 
in  London  to  devote  their  labors  chiefly  to  this  object.     The  sub- 
ject, therefore,  of  forming  a  Society  for  the  worship  of  the  Lord  ac- 
cording to  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  thus  for 
commencing  the  New  Church  in  a  visible  form,  completely  distinct 
from  the  Old,  was  brought  under  consideration,  and  gave  occasion  to 
numerous  discussions.      But  the  majority  of  the  Society  that  met  ia 
the  Temple  thought  the  measure  too  bold  to  be  ventured  upon,  while 
the  receivers  of  the  truths  of  the  New  Church  were  yet  so  inconsid- 
erable as  to  numbers  and  property.      Mr.  Hindmarsb,  however,  and 
the  minority  who  agreed  with  him,  considered  the  measure  as  the 
most  effectual  way  of  removing  both  deficiencies ;  they  thought  it, 
besides,  so  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  the  New  Church, 
and  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  its  members,  as  to  be  necessary 
to  be  undertaken,  even  though  no  direct  increase  of  numbers  should 
follow ;  since  a  church  which  does  not  possess  within  itself  the  es- 
sential ordinances  of  the  church,  can,  in  reality,  be  no  church  at  all. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Hindmarsb  and  a  few  others  engaged  a  chapel  in 
Great  Eastcheap,  which  was  opened   in  January,  1788 :  his  father, 
the  Rev.  James  Hindmarsb,  who  had  received  the  doctrines  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  son,  officiating  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins,  who  also  had  been  in  Mr.  Wesley's  connexion  as 
a  local  preacher,  in  the  desk. 

"Whether  it  was  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  chapel  in 
East  Cheap,  or  soon  after,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  say ;  but  about 
this  time  also  took  place  the  first  ordination  of  Ministers  in  the  New 
Church  ;  of  which  measure,  likewise,  Mr.  Hindmarsb  was  the  chief 
prompter.  It  was  considered,  most  justly,  that,  this  being  an  entirely 
new  church,  no  ordination  conferred  by  the  Old  Church  could  be 
valid  for  the  appointment  of  its  Ministers ;  but  that,  as  the  ordina- 
tion of  ministers  in  the  first  Christian  Church  commenced  with  the 
twelve  apostles,  who  were  not  taken  from  the  priesthood  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church,  so  the  ministry  of  the  New  Church  must  commence  from 
a  like  independent  origin.  Accordingly,  a  form  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  ministry  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hindmarsb,  deduced 
from  the  known  laws  of*  divine  order  in  regard  to  such  a  subject,  as 
brought  to  light  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  In  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  ordinance,  be  was  chosen  by  lot  to  perform  the  chief 
part ;  and  the  ministers  thus  first  ordained  were  his  father,  the  late 
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Rev.  Jas.  Hindmarsh,  aod  the  late  Rev.  Sam*l  Smith  ;  who,  likewise^ 
had  beeo  a  travelling  preacher  ia  Mr.  Wesley's  coDnexion.  Froia 
this  commencement  of  a  Ministry,  all  succeeding  ordinations  in  the 
New  Church  have  proceeded ;  and  this  commencement  of  publio 
preaching,  as  an  example,  has  been  the  origin  of  all  congregations  of 
the  New  Church  in  this  kingdom,  now  about  fifty  in  number."-— 
Noble,  p.  402-404. 

'Mt  was  my  intention,  now,  on  this  anniversary  of  the  opening,  of 
re-opening  of  this  place  of  worship,  to  have  earnestly  enforced  tha 
principle  of  which  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  while  he  lived,  was  ever  the  un* 
compromising  advocate, — that  of  The  Necessity  of  supporting  the 
pure  Worship  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  But  the  time  which  my  previous  statements  res* 
pecting  Mr.  H.  himself  have  occupied  obliges  me  to  be  here  very 
brief.  I  think,  indeed,  we  can  need  no  other  stimulus  than  the  ex- 
ample of  his  life,  to  induce  us  to  persevere  in  the  promotion  of  this 
grand  object.  But  who  can  believe  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
New  Church,  that  6oi  is  one  in  Person  as  well  as  in  Essence,  and 
that  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  that  God,  who,  therefore,  is 
to  be  immediately  approached  in  worship  ; — who,  I  say,  can  believe 
this,  and  yet  derive  any  satisfaction  (I  might  say — and  not  experi* 
ence  the  most  grating  revulsion  of  feeling)  on  attempting  to  join  ia 
any  prayers  which  are  addressed  to  another  Divine  Person — in  fact, 
another  God  ! — with  a  mere  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  merits^ 
as  of  a  totally  different  and  subordinate  being,  at  the  end  T  Who 
can  believe  that  other  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  New  Church,  that 
faith  and  charity,  as  living  and  operative  principles  in  the  mind  and 
life — faith  in  the  Lord  as  the  Only  God,  and  as  an  Almighty  Saviour, 
and  charity  as  a  principle  of  love  flowing  into  good  actions — are  the 
essentials  of  all  religion  ; — who,  I  say,  can  believe  this,  and  yet  listea 
with  edification  to  preaching,  however  eloquent  and  moving  in  ex* 
pre.*(sion  and  manner,  in  which  mere  faith  in  what  Christ  (as  they 
commonly  call  the  Lord)  has  done  and  suffered,  on  the  one  hand, — or 
the  mere  outward  performance  of  moral  duties,  on  the  other, — is  in- 
sisted on  as  all  that  is  essential  to  salvation  ?  But  to  recite  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  the  faith  of  the  Old  Church  and  the  faith  of  the 
New  disagree,  either  openly  or  inwardly,  would  be  to  enumerate 
every  article  of  religious  belief:  who  then  oan  attend  with  profit  ia 
a  place  of  worship  where  he  is  continually  made  sensible  of  this  gra- 
ting collision;  and  where,if  he  occasionally  hears  sentiments  in  which  his 
soul  could  rest,  they  are  only  like  pleasant  oases  in  an  immense  desert;  * 
and  the  satisfaction  that  he  felt  in  which  is  sure  to  he  destroyed,  either 
immediately  or  before  the  end  of  the  sermon,  by  direful  falsities, 
through  combination  with  which,  even  the  occasional  truths  that  ap- 
pear as  genuine,  are,  in  reality,  falsified  and  profaned  ?  It  is  not  in- 
tended, by  these  remarks,  to  cast  any  censure  on  those  who,  from 
whatever  ground,  think  it  their  duty  to  act  thus  :  for  whoever  acts^ 
whether  mistakenly  or  not,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  is  entitled  to  res- 
pect: and,  surely,  nothing  but  a  very  strong  sense  of  duty  can  sus- 
tain the  mind  under  such  a  course  oi  self-punishment.    To  repeat  a 
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most  striking  remark,  which  I  heard'  many  years  ago  from  the  lipi 
of  our  departed  friend :  "  I  love,**  said  he,  **  when  I  go  to  worship^  to 
go  ill  simplicity  and  confidence,  prepared  to  concur  in  every  seDti* 
ment  which  is  presented.  I  do  not  like,  when  I  would  present  myself 
before  the  Lord,  to  be  obliged  to  go  with  all  my  armor  on,  prepared 
to  resist  and  repel  every  other  word  that  is  uttered,  and  standing  ail 
the  time  on  the  watch,  to  sift  and  examine  every  thing  that  I  hear, 
lest  T  should  unwarily  give  assent  to  a  sentiment  which  is  adverse  to 
truth."  Now,  really,  this  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  conscientions 
Newchurchman  must  stand  when  he  goes  to  worship  with  any  of  the 
sections  of  the  Old  Church  :  how  ought  we  then  to  value  the  efTorte 
ffo  successfully  made  by  Mr.  Hindmarsh  to  deliver  us  from  this  thral- 
dom I  How  ought  we  to  prize  the  privilege  of  having  places  to  wo^ 
•hip  in,  to  which  we  may  come  in  simplicity  and  security  T — Id.  pp, 
410,411. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sibly»  in  refereoce  to' the  same  era  of  Mr,  H.'s  life,  speaks  thus : 

'*  In  the  year  1787,  several  of  those  who  composed  this  social  meet- 
ing [in  the  Temple]  began  to  conceive,  that  to  continue  the  Society 
iVi  that  private  manner  was  almost  burying  the  talent  put  into  their 
hands  by  the  Lord,  or  like  putting  their  candle  under  a  bushel ;  where- 
upon it  was  proposed  to  endeavor  to  establish  public  worship,  and 
thereby  to  commence  the  New  Church  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  dispensed  by  the  Lord 
in  the  writings  of  his  servant  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Our  deceased 
friend  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  this  line  of  conduct,  and  used 
many  arguments  in  its  behalf,  the  validity  of  which  has  been  since 
acknowledged  by  most  of  the  succeeding  recipients.  One  thing  that 
appeared  to  favor  the  endeavor  of  instituting  a  new  church,  with  a 
new  worship  altogether  distinct  from  the  old,  was,  that  our  respected 
friend's  father,  Mr.  James  Hindmarsh,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Brant,  all  of  whom  had  been  preachers  in  Mr.  Wesley's  Con- 
nexion, had  become  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  sufRciently  qualified  to  disseminate  them  by  preaching. 

**  Upon  the  question  of  endeavoring  to  have  a  distinct  form  of 
worship,  and  consequently  commencing  a  new  church  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  old,  the  members  divided ;  and  those  that 
Were  favorable  to  the  m'easure  seceded  from  the  Society  then  exist- 
ing for  disseminating  the  writings  of  E.  S.,  in  order  to  carry  the  de- 
termination of  their  minds  into  effect,  with  our  much  respected  friend 
and  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Hindmarsh,  as  their  chief." — Sibly,  p.  414. 

**  The  particulars  of  the  first  ordination  of  ministers  were  then  re- 
lated. On  the  proposal,  as  Mr.  Sibly  apprehends,  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh, 
*as,  at  that  period,  he  might  be  said  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Soci- 
ety,' twelve  individuals  were  selected  by  lot  to  represent  all  the  truths 
and  goods  of  the  church,  and  to  perform  the  act  of  imposition  of 
hands.  'The  ordination  service  was  framed  by  himself:  I  have  it  by 
me,  in  his  own  hand  writing ;  and,  with  very  little  variation,  it  accords 
with  the  one  used  at  this  day.'    On  one  of  the  lot  papers  for  deter- 
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%g  who  the  twelve  should  be,  Mr.  H.,  who  was  requested  to  pre- 
tbem,  wrote,  without  communicating  the  circumstance  toothers, 
rord,  *  Ordain  ;'  and  'he  meant  to  propose,  and  support  the  pro- 
ion,  that  the  man  who  chose  that  marked  paper  should  be  the 
»r  on  the  occasion  ;*  and  had  determined,  that  should  it  not  be 
eir,  that  he  would  not  act  in  that  capacity.  He  was  the  last  that 
' ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  marked  paper  remained  for  him. 
sequently,  when  chosen,  and  called  upon,  by  the  unanimous 
5  of  the  other  eleven  [of  whom  Mr.  Sibly  himself  was  one]  to 
ate  in  reading  the  Ordination  Service,  he  could  make  no  opposi- 

On  this  transaction  Mr.  Sibly  remarked  thus : 
It  appears  that,  from  this  circumstance,  our  respected  friend 
dered  himself  as  superiorly  ordained ;  and  therefore,  when  he 
ated  as  a  minister  at  Sal  ford,  as  also  since,  he  made  no  scruple 
Jministering  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  without  undergo- 
hat  form  of  ordination  which  all  other  recognized  ministers  of 
New  Church  have  submitted  to,  as  orderly  and  becoming.'      It 

however,  be  observed,  that  Mr.  H.  was  recognized  as  a  Minis- 
md  an  Ordaining  Minister,  by  the  General  Conference  of  1818. 
)n  the  propriety  of  commencing  a  distinct  ministry,  Mr.  Sibly 
rves:  *  Our  respected  friend  was  a  iSrm  advocate  for  the  New 
ch  being  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Old ;  conse- 
tly,  that  the  ministry  and  priesthood  of  the  Lord's  New  Church 
t  not  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  ministry  of  the  Old  Christian 
ch,  any  more  than  that  of  the  first  Christian  Church  was  a  con- 
ktion  of  the  ministry  of  the  Jewish.'  And  Mr.  S.  concludes  his  ac- 
t  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  with  these  remarks  of  his 
:  *  Hereby  the  Holy  Jerusalem  is  not  a  derivative  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Protestant  part  of  it, 
se  first  ministers  were  ordained  by  Catholics,  or  who  had  been 
olics.     But  she  is  entirely  a  New  Church ;  which  could  not  have 

the  case,  had  her  ministry  been  any  way  dependent  on  the  Old, 
•St  Christian.'  ''—Id.  pp.  415, 416. 

t  following  paragraph,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  is  from  the  Sermon  of  the 
At.  Madeley : 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hindmarsh  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
sters  of  the  New  Church.  His  courage  and  constancy  ;  his  earn- 
eal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion ;  and  his  peaceful  end, 
i  his  striking  characteristics,  and  bear  a  strong  similitude  to  those 
e  prophet  mentioned  in  the  text.  Though  the  Lord  alone  is  the 
itial  defence  and  security  of  his  church,  still  he  provides  for  its 
perity,  by  raising  up  human  instruments  qualified  to  subserve  its 
ests, — men  whose  understandings  are  enlightened  by  genuine 
I,  whose  doctrines  and  instructions  repel  the  attacks  of  open  or 
ious  enemies,  and  who  go  forth  in  the  Lord's  confidence  and 
igth,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  when  could  wi£  more 
Y  or  more  feelingly  exclaim, '  The  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
thereof,'  than  when  the  spirit  of  our  beloveil  and  venerable  bro- 
entered  the  eternal  world  ?     To  whom  is  the  church,  under  Di- 
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most  striking  remark,  which  I  heard*  many  years  ago  from  the  lipi 
of  our  departed  friend :  **  I  love,"  said  he,  **  when  I  go  to  worship^  to 
go  ill  simplicity  and  confidence,  prepared  to  concur  in  every  senti* 
ment  which  is  presented.  I  do  not  like,  when  I  would  present  rojself 
before  the  Lord,  to  be  obliged  to  go  with  all  my  armor  on,  prepared 
to  resist  and  repel  every  other  word  that  is  uttered,  and  standing  all 
the  time  on  the  watch,  to  sift  and  examine  every  thing  that  I  hear, 
lest  T  should  unwarily  give  assent  to  a  sentiment  which  is  adverse  to 
truth."  Now,  really,  this  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  conscientious 
Ncwchurchman  must  stand  when  he  goes  to  worship  with  any  of  the 
sections  of  the  Old  Church  :  how  ought  we  then  to  value  the  efforts 
ffo  successfully  made  by  Mr.  Hindmarsh  to  deliver  us  from  this  thral- 
dom I  How  ought  we  to  prize  the  privilege  of  having  places  to  wor 
ship  in,  to  which  we  may  come  in  simplicity  and  security  T — Id.  jf, 
410,411. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sibly»  in  refereoce  to' the  same  era  of  Mr*  H.'s  life,  speaks  thns : 

'*  In  the  year  1787,  several  of  those  who  composed  this  social  meet- 
ing [in  the  Temple]  began  to  conceive,  that  to  continue  the  Society 
ih  that  private  manner  was  almost  burying  the  talent  put  into  their 
hands  by  the  Lord,  or  like  putting  their  candle  under  a  bushel ;  where- 
upon it  was  proposed  to  endeavor  to  establish  public  worship,  and 
thereby  to  commence  the  New  Church  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  dispensed  by  the  Lord 
in  the  writings  of  his  servant  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Our  deceased 
friend  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  this  line  of  conduct,  and  used 
many  arguments  in  its  behalf,  the  validity  of  which  has  been  since 
acknowledged  by  most  of  the  succeeding  recipients.  One  thing  that 
appeared  to  favor  the  endeavor  of  instituting  a  new  church,  with  a 
new  worship  altogether  distinct  from  the  old,  was,  that  our  respected 
friend's  father,  Mr.  James  Hindmarsh,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Brant,  all  of  whom  had  been  preachers  in  Mr.  Wesley *s  Con- 
nexion, had  become  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  sufficiently  qualified  to  disseminate  them  by  preaching. 

**Upon  the  question  of  endeavoring  to  have  a  distinct  form  of 
worship,  and  consequently  commencing  a  new  church  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  old,  the  members  divided ;  and  those  that 
were  favorable  to  the  measure  seceded  from  the  Society  then  exist- 
ing for  disseminating  the  writings  of  E.  S.,  in  order  to  carry  the  de- 
termination of  their  minds  into  effect,  with  our  much  respected  friend 
and  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Hindmarsh,  as  their  chief." — Sibly^  p,  414. 

"  The  particulars  of  the  first  ordination  of  ministers  were  then  re- 
lated. On  the  proposal,  as  Mr.  Sibly  apprehends,  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh, 
^as,  at  that  period,  he  might  be  said  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Soci- 
ety,' twelve  individuals  were  selected  by  lot  to  represent  all  the  truths 
and  goods  of  the  church,  and  to  perform  the  act  of  imposition  of 
hands.  'The  ordination  service  was  framed  by  himself:  I  have  it  by 
me,  in  his  own  hand  writing ;  and,  with  very  little  variation,  it  accords 
with  the  one  used  at  this  day.'    On  one  of  the  lot  papers  for  deter- 
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\g  who  the  twelve  shoold  be,  Mr.  H.,  who  was  requested  to  pre- 
tbem,  wrote,  withoat  communicating  the  circumstance  to  others, 
rord,  *  Ordain  ;'  and  'he  meant  to  propose,  and  support  the  pro- 
ion,  that  the  man  who  chose  that  marked  paper  should  be  the 
*T  on  the  occasion  ;*  and  had  determined,  that  should  it  not  be 
sir,  that  he  would  not  act  in  that  capacity.     He  was  the  last  that 

;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  marked  paper  remained  for  bim. 
sequently,  when  chosen,  and  called  upon,  by  the  unanimous 
t  of  the  other  eleven  [of  whom  Mr.  Sibly  himself  was  one]  to 
ate  in  reading  the  Ordination  Service,  he  could  make  no  opposi- 

On  this  transaction  Mr.  Sibly  remarked  thus : 
It  appears  that,  from  this  circumstance,  our  respected  friend 
dered  himself  as  superiorly  ordained ;  and  therefore,  when  he 
ated  as  a  minister  at  Sal  ford,  as  also  since,  he  made  no  scruple 
Iministering  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  without  undergo- 
hat  form  of  ordination  which  all  other  recognized  ministers  of 
>Jew  Church  have  submitted  to,  as  orderly  and  becoming.*      It 

however,  be  observed,  that  Mr.  H.  was  recognized  as  a  Minis- 
ind  an  Ordaining  Minister,  by  the  General  Conference  of  1818. 
)n  the  propriety  of  commencing  a  distinct  ministry,  Mr.  Sibly 
•ves:  *  Our  respected  friend  was  a  iSrm  advocate  for  the  New 
ch  being  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Old ;  conse- 
tly,  that  the  ministry  and  priesthood  of  the  Lord^s  New  Church 
t  not  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  ministry  of  the  Old  Christian 
ch,  any  more  than  that  of  the  first  Christian  Church  was  a  con- 
tion  of  the  ministry  of  the  Jewish.'  And  Mr.  S.  concludes  his  ac- 
t  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  with  these  remarks  of  his 
:  *  Hereby  the  Holy  Jerusalem  is  not  a  derivative  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Protestant  part  of  it, 
;e  first  ministers  were  ordained  by  Catholics,  or  who  had  been 
olics.     But  she  is  entirely  a  New  Church ;  which  could  not  have 

the  case,  had  her  ministry  been  any  way  dependent  on  the  Old, 
•st  Christian.'  ''—Id.  pp.  415, 416. 

following  paragraph,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  is  from  the  Sermon  of  the 
Ht.  Madeley : 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hindmarsh  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
sters  of  the  New  Church.  His  courage  and  constancy  ;  his  earn- 
eal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion;  and  his  peaceful  end, 
:  his  striking  characteristics,  and  bear  a  strong  similitude  to  those 
e  prophet  mentioned  in  the  text.  Though  the  Lord  alone  is  the 
itial  defence  and  security  of  his  church,  still  he  provides  for  its 
>erity,  by  raising  up  human  instruments  qualified  to  subserve  its 
ests, — men  whose  understandings  are  enlightened  by  genuine 
,  whose  doctrines  and  instructions  repel  the  attacks  of  open  or 
ious  enemies,  and  who  go  forth  in  the  Lord's  confidence  and 
gth,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  when  could  wi£  more 
Y  or  more  feelingly  exclaim,  *  The  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
thereof,'  than  when  the  spirit  of  our  beloved  and  venerable  bro- 
entered  the  eternal  world  ?    To  whom  is  the  church,  under  Di- 
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most  striking  remark,  which  I  heard'  many  years  ago  from  the  Ilpi 
of  our  departed  friend :  **  I  love,"  said  he,  **  when  I  go  to  worship,  to 
go  in  simplicity  and  confidence,  prepared  to  concur  in  every  senti- 
ment which  is  presented.  I  do  not  like,  when  I  would  present  rojaelf 
before  the  Lord,  to  be  obliged  to  go  with  all  my  armor  on,  prepared 
to  resist  and  repel  every  other  word  that  is  uttered,  and  standing  all 
the  time  on  the  watch,  to  sift  and  examine  every  thing  that  I  hear, 
lest  T  should  unwarily  give  assent  to  a  sentiment  which  is  adverse  to 
truth."  Now,  really,  this  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  conscientioia 
Newchurchman  must  stand  when  he  goes  to  worship  with  any  of  the 
sections  of  the  Old  Church  :  how  ought  we  then  to  value  the  efforts 
so  successfully  made  by  Mr.  Hindmarsh  to  deliver  us  from  this  thral- 
dom !  How  ought  we  to  prize  the  privilege  of  having  places  to  wor 
ship  in,  to  which  we  may  come  in  simplicity  and  security  T — Id.pp, 
410,411. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sibly»  in  refereoce  to'tbe  same  era  of  Mr,  H.'s  life,  speaks  thns: 

'*  In  the  year  1787,  several  of  those  who  composed  this  social  meet- 
ing [in  the  Temple]  began  to  conceive,  that  to  continue  the  Society 
iVi  that  private  manner  was  almost  burying  the  talent  put  into  their 
hands  by  the  Lord,  or  like  putting  their  candle  under  a  bushel ;  where- 
upon it  was  proposed  to  endeavor  to  establish  public  worship,  and 
thereby  to  commence  the  New  Church  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  dispensed  by  the  Lord 
in  the  writings  of  his  servant  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Our  deceased 
friend  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  this  line  of  conduct,  and  used 
many  arguments  in  its  behalf,  the  validity  of  which  has  been  since 
acknowledged  by  most  of  the  succeeding  recipients.  One  thing  that 
appeared  to  favor  the  endeavor  of  instituting  a  new  church,  with  a 
new  worship  altogether  distinct  from  the  old,  was,  that  our  respected 
friend's  father,  Mr.  James  Hindmarsh,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Brant,  all  of  whom  had  been  preachers  in  Mr.  Wesley's  Con- 
nexion, had  become  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  sufficiently  qualified  to  disseminate  them  by  preaching. 

**Upon  the  question  of  endeavoring  to  have  a  distinct  form  of 
worship,  and  consequently  commencing  a  new  church  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  old,  the  members  divided;  and  those  that 
were  favorable  to  the  measure  seceded  from  the  Society  then  exist- 
ing for  disseminating  the  writings  of  E.  S.,  in  order  to  carry  the  de- 
termination of  their  minds  into  effect,  with  our  much  respected  friend 
and  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Hindmarsh,  as  their  chief." — Sibly,  p.  414. 

"  The  particulars  of  the  first  ordination  of  ministers  were  then  re- 
lated. On  the  proposal,  as  Mr.  Sibly  apprehends,  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh, 
^as,  at  that  period,  he  might  be  said  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Soci* 
ety,'  twelve  individuals  were  selected  by  lot  to  represent  all  the  truths 
and  goods  of  the  church,  and  to  perform  the  act  of  imposition  of 
hands.  'The  ordination  service  was  framed  by  himself:  I  have  it  by 
me,  in  his  own  hand  writing ;  and,  with  very  little  variation,  it  accords 
with  the  one  used  at  this  day.'    On  one  of  the  lot  papers  for  deter- 
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ng  who  the  twelve  shoold  be,  Mr.  H.,  who  was  requested  to  pre- 
tbem,  wrote,  without  communicating  the  circumstance  toothers, 
grord,  *  Ordain  ;'  and  'he  meant  to  propose,  and  support  the  pro- 
ion,  that  the  man  who  chose  that  marked  paper  should  be  the 
pr  on  the  occasion  ;'  and  had  determined,  that  should  it  not  be 
«ir,  that  he  would  not  act  in  that  capacity.  He  was  the  last  that 
7 ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  marked  paper  remained  for  him. 
isequently,  when  chosen,  and  called  upon,  by  the  unanimous 
B  of  the  other  eleven  [of  whom  Mr.  Sibly  himself  was  one]  to 
iate  in  reading  the  Ordination  Service,  he  could  make  no  opposi- 
'  On  this  transaction  Mr.  Sibly  remarked  thus : 
It  appears  that,  from  this  circumstance,  our  respected  friend 
idered  himself  as  superiorly  ordained ;  and  therefore,  when  he 
iated  as  a  minister  at  Sal  ford,  as  also  since,  he  made  no  scruple 
dministering  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  without  undergo- 
hat  form  of  ordination  which  all  other  recognized  ministers  of 
New  Church  have  submitted  to,  as  orderly  and  becoming.'  It 
,  however,  be  observed,  that  Mr.  H.  was  recognized  as  a  Minis- 
ind  an  Ordaining  Minister,  by  the  General  Conference  of  1818. 
3n  the  propriety  of  commencing  a  distinct  ministry,  Mr.  Sibly 
rves :  *  Our  respected  friend  was  a  iSrm  advocate  for  the  New 
rch  being  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Old ;  conse- 
itly,  that  the  ministry  and  priesthood  of  the  Lord's  New  Church 
It  not  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  ministry  of  the  Old  Christian 
rch,  any  more  than  that  of  the  first  Christian  Church  was  a  con- 
ition  of  the  ministry  of  the  Jewish.'  And  Mr.  S.  concludes  his  ac- 
it  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  with  these  remarks  of  his 
:  *  Hereby  the  Holy  Jerusalem  is  not  a  derivative  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Protestant  part  of  it, 
se  first  ministers  were  ordained  by  Catholics,  or  who  bad  been 
lolics.  But  she  is  entirely  a  New  Church ;  which  could  not  have 
I  the  case,  had  her  ministry  been  any  way  dependent  on  the  Old, 
rst  Christian.'  "—Id.  /?p.  415, 416. 

)  following  paragraph,  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  is  from  the  Serrnon  of  the 
Mr.  Madeley : 

The  Rev.  Robert  Hindmarsh  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
sters  of  the  New  Church.  His  courage  and  constancy  ;  his  earn- 
;eal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion;  and  his  peaceful  end, 
3  his  striking  characteristics,  and  bear  a  strong  similitude  to  those 
le  prophet  mentioned  in  the  text.  Though  the  Lord  alone  is  the 
ntial  defence  and  security  of  his  church,  still  he  provides  for  its 
perity,  by  raising  up  human  instruments  qualified  to  subserve  its 
"ests, — men  whose  understandings  are  enlightened  by  genuine 
1,  whose  doctrines  and  instructions  repel  the  attacks  of  open  or 
lious  enemies,  and  who  go  forth  in  the  Lord's  confidence  and 
igth,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  when  could  wi£  more 
y  or  more  feelingly  exclaim,  *  The  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
thereof,'  than  when  the  spirit  of  our  beloved  and  venerable  bro- 
entered  the  eternal  world  ?    To  whom  is  the  church,  under  Di- 
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most  striking  remark,  which  I  heard*  many  years  ago  firom  the  lips 
of  our  departed  friend :  **  I  love,**  said  he,  ^  when  I  go  to  worship^  to 
go  in  simplicity  and  confidence^  prepared  to  concur  in  every  seoti- 
ment  which  is  presented.  I  do  not  like,  when  I  would  present  myself 
before  the  Lord,  to  be  obliged  to  go  with  all  my  armor  on,  prepared 
to  resist  and  repel  every  other  word  that  is  uttered,  and  standing  all 
the  time  on  the  watch,  to  sifl;  and  examine  every  thing  that  I  hear, 
lest  T  should  unwarily  give  assent  to  a  sentiment  which  is  adverse  to 
truth."  Now,  really,  this  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  conscientious 
Newchurchman  must  stand  when  he  goes  to  worship  with  any  of  the 
sections  of  the  Old  Church  :  how  ought  we  then  to  value  the  efforts 
flo  successfully  made  by  Mr.  Hindmarsh  to  deliver  us  from  this  thral- 
dom I  How  ought  we  to  prize  the  privilege  of  having  places  to  wor- 
ship in,  to  which  we  may  come  in  simplicity  and  security  T — Id.  pp. 
410,411. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sibly»  in  reference  to'tbe  same  era  of  Mr,  H.'s  life,  speaks  thns: 

'*  In  the  year  1787,  several  of  those  who  composed  this  social  meet- 
ing [in  the  Temple]  began  to  conceive,  that  to  continue  the  Society 
iVi  that  private  manner  was  almost  burying  the  talent  put  into  their 
hands  by  the  Lord,  or  like  putting  their  candle  under  a  bushel ;  where- 
upon it  was  proposed  to  endeavor  to  establish  public  worship,  and 
thereby  to  commence  the  New  Church  of  the  Lord,  according  to  the 
heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  dispensed  by  the  Lord 
in  the  writings  of  his  servant  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Our  deceased 
friend  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  this  line  of  conduct,  and  used 
many  arguments  in  its  behalf,  the  validity  of  which  has  been  since 
acknowledged  by  most  of  the  succeeding  recipients.  One  thing  that 
appeared  to  favor  the  endeavor  of  instituting  a  new  church,  with  a 
new  worship  altogether  distinct  from  the  old,  was,  that  our  respected 
friend's  father,  Mr.  James  Hindmarsh,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Brant,  all  of  whom  had  been  preachers  in  Mr.  Wesley's  Con- 
nexion, had  become  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines,  and  were  con- 
sidered as  sufficiently  qualified  to  disseminate  them  by  preaching. 

**  Upon  the  question  of  endeavoring  to  have  a  distinct  form  of 
worship,  and  consequently  commencing  a  new  church  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  old,  the  members  divided;  and  those  that 
were  favorable  to  the  measure  seceded  from  the  Society  then  exist- 
ing for  disseminating  the  writings  of  E.  S.,  in  order  to  carry  the  de- 
termination of  their  minds  into  effect,  with  our  much  respected  friend 
and  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Hindmarsh,  as  their  chief." — Sibly^  p,  414. 

"  The  particulars  of  the  first  ordination  of  ministers  were  then  re- 
lated. On  the  proposal,  as  Mr.  Sibly  apprehends,  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh, 
^as,  at  that  period,  he  might  be  said  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Soci- 
ety,' twelve  individuals  were  selected  by  lot  to  represent  all  the  truths 
and  goods  of  the  church,  and  to  perform  the  act  of  imposition  of 
hands.  'The  ordination  service  was  framed  by  himself:  I  have  it  by 
me,  in  his  own  hand  writing ;  and,  with  very  little  variation,  it  accords 
with  the  one  used  at  this  day.'    On  one  of  the  lot  papers  for  deter- 
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mlnini^  who  the  twelve  shoold  be,  Mr.  H.,  who  was  reqnesteil  to  pre- 
pare them,  wrofe,  without  communicating  the  circumstance  toothers, 
the  word,  *  Ordain  ;'  and  'he  meant  to  propose,  and  support  the  pro- 
position, that  the  man  who  chose  that  marked  paper  should  be  the 
reader  on  the  occasion  ;*  and  had  determined,  that  should  it  not  be 
himself,  that  he  would  not  act  in  that  capacity.  He  was  the  last  that 
drew  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the  marked  paper  remained  for  him. 
*  Consequently,  when  chosen,  and  called  upon,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  other  eleven  [of  whom  Mr.  Sibly  himself  was  one]  to 
officiate  in  reading  the  Ordination  Service,  he  could  make  no  opposi- 
tion/   On  this  transaction  Mr.  Sibly  remarked  thus : 

•**It  appears  that,  from  this  circumstance,  our  respected  friend 
considered  himself  as  superiorly  ordained ;  and  therefore,  when  he 
officiated  as  a  minister  at  Salford,  as  also  since,  he  made  no  scruple 
of  administering  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  without  undergo- 
ing that  form  of  ordination  which  all  other  recognized  ministers  of 
the  New  Church  have  submitted  to,  as  orderly  and  becoming.'  It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  Mr.  H.  was  recognized  as  a  Minis- 
ter, and  an  Ordaining  Minister,  by  the  General  Conference  of  1818. 

•*  On  the  propriety  of  commencing  a  distinct  ministry,  Mr.  Sibly 
observes:  'Our  respected  friend  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the  New 
Church  being  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Old ;  conse- 
quently, that  the  ministry  and  priesthood  of  the  Lord's  New  Church 
ought  not  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  ministry  of  the  Old  Christian 
Church,  any  more  than  that  of  the  first  Christian  Church  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  ministry  of  the  Jewish.'  And  Mr.  S.  concludes  his  ac- 
count of  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  with  these  remarks  of  his 
own :  *  Hereby  the  Holy  Jerusalem  is  not  a  derivative  branch  of  the 
first  Christian  Church,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Protestant  nart  of  it, 
whose  first  ministers  were  ordained  by  Catholics,  or  who  had  been 
Catliolics.  But  she  is  entirely  a  New  Church ;  which  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  had  her  ministry  been  any  way  dependent  on  the  Old, 
or  first  Christian.'" — Id.  pp.  415, 416. 

The  following  paragraph,  hearing  upon  the  same  suhject,  is  from  the  Sermon  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Madeley : 

^  The  Rev.  Robert  Hindmarsh  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
ministers  of  the  New  Church.  His  courage  and  constancy  ;  his  earn- 
est zeal  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion;  and  his  peaceful  end, 
were  his  striking  characteristics,  and  bear  a  strong  similitude  to  those 
of  the  prophet  mentioned  in  the  text.  Though  the  Lord  alone  is  the 
essential  defence  and  security  of  his  church,  still  he  provides  for  its 
prosperity,  by  raising  up  human  instruments  qualified  to  subserve  its 
interests, — ^men  whose  understandings  are  enlightened  by  genuine 
truth,  whose  doctrines  and  instructions  repel  the  attacks  of  open  or 
insidious  enemies,  and  who  go  forth  in  the  Lord's  confidence  and 
strength,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  when  could  wi£  more 
justly  or  more  feelingly  exclaim, '  The  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horse- 
men thereof,'  than  when  the  spirit  of  our  beloveil  and  venerable  bro- 
ther entered  the  eternal  world  ?    To  whom  is  the  church,  under  Di- 
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vine  Providence,  more  highly  indebted  7  He  is  identified  witk  the  pro- 
gress and  interests  of  oar  caase  from  its  earliest  period.  To  his  judi- 
cious advocacy  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  an  order  of  worship  dis- 
tinct from  formalaries  of  faith  opposed  to  reason,  and  revolting  to 
conscience.  He  was  the  first  selected,  by  *  the  Lord*s  auspice^'  to 
fill  the  responsible  and  important  office  of  ordaining  others  into  the 
ministry.  His  time,  his  learning,  his  talents,  his  influence,  and  what- 
ever he  could  secure  from  but  scanty  means  of  support,  were  all,  for 
the  protracted  period  of  upwards  of  half  a  century,  cheerfully  devot- 
ed to  the  Lord^s  service.  He  maintained  in  all  the  relations  of  lifi% 
as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  minister,  and  a  friend,  that  uncompromising 
integrity,  that  devoted  attention  to  duty,  that  ardent  attachmenti 
which,  combining  with  true  Christian  piety,  and  even  child-like  ba- 
mility,  commanded  the  universal  afiection  and  respect  of  all  who  had 
the  high  privilege  of  his  association." — Madeleyyp,  418. 
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It  will  surprise  us  if  a  large  portion  of  our  readers  is  not  surprised 
t  tbe  above  array  of  works  recently  accumulated  in  the  department 
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of  Spiritualism  BO-called.     They  cannot  well  but  wvmder  tfcat  a  new 
literature,  if  not  a  new  science,  has  sprang  into  being  with  than 
singular  psychica)  developments  that,  within  a  few  years,  have  so 
startled  the  repose  of  a  sensuous  skepticism,  by  bringing  the  wofB 
of  spirits  into  close  proximity  with  the  world  of  matter.     It  is  mainly 
with  the  view  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
these  numerous  issues  of  the  press,  bearing  upon  the  so-termed  spirit 
ual  manifestations,  that  we  have  cited  the  above  long  roll  of  titk* 
We  have  no  design  of  a  formal  review,  or  a  specific  account  of  tin 
contents  of  any  of  them.      They  are  of  various  value,  from  xero  up- 
wards and  downwards.      Admitting  the  authenticity  of  the  narm- 
tives,  it  would  be   difBcult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  intrinsicallj 
trifling  and  insipid  than  the  communications  professedly  derived  from 
many  of  these  tenants  of  the  higher  spheres.      If  such  a  thing  as 
"  spiritual  twaddle**  could  be  predicated  or  imagined  of  the  spiritual 
world,  we  should  have  no  farther  to  seek  for  the  appropriate  term  by 
which  to  characterize  a  large  portion  of  these  ghostly  utterances.  Of 
others  of  them  we  should  be  bound  in  justice  to  give  a  somewhat 
more  favorable  character.     But  of  none  of  them  can  we  say  that  they 
are  of  any  special  importance  to  any,  while  to  the  man  of  the  New 
Church  they  are,  the  very  best  of  them,  mere  lisping,  babbling,  and 
badinage.     That  oracles  of  more  moment  are  sometimes  uttered  in 
private  circles  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  but  taking  the  published 
documents  as  a  specimen,  we  can  say  of  them  little  else  than  that 
"  it  needed  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that." 

The  subject,  however,  with  all  its  abatements,  is  one  of  cnrions  in- 
terest, and  worthy  the  reflections  and  remarks  which  we  purpose  to 
bestow  upon  it.  It  is  one  which  is  pressing  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public  with  great  urgency  at  the  present  time,  and  from  its 
bordering  so  closely  upon  the  domain  of  the  New  Church,  comes  very 
legitimately  within  its  survey.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  in  many 
quarters  a  strong  impression  that  the  man  of  the  New  Church  is  to 
keep  himself  entirely  aloof  from  all  contact  with  these  phenomena; 
that  he  cannot  approach  them  even  for  the  purpose  of  investigation 
without  contracting  a  soil  upon  the  purity  of  his  spirit,  or  giving 
countenance  to  magical  and  diabolical  proceedings,  and  that,  there- 
fore, our  true  motto  is,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."  '*0,  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret  ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine 
honor,  be  not  thou  united."  For  ourselves,  however,  we  are  but  lit- 
tle troubled  with  scruples  on  this  bead.  We  recognize  an  astound- 
ing marvel  in  these  spiritual  manifestations,  amply  deserving  the 
study  of  every  enlightened  mind.  Nor  do  we  know  any  thing  in  the 
drift  of  New  Church  teachings  which  would  forbid  the  examination 
of  natural  or  supernatural  phenomena,  because  we  might  thereby 
stumble  a  weak  brother  or  sister.  It  is  only  by  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  manifestations  in  all  their  phases  that  we  shall 
be  best  enabled  to  detect  and  expose  their  falsities  and  evils.  To 
one  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  nothing  is  more  ob- 
vious than  that  Swedenborg  figures  largely  in  the  alleged  communi- 
cations from  the  world  of  spirits.    He  is  often  referred  to  as  a  highly 
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'Advanced  spirit;  sojoaming  in  some  of  the  supernal  spheres,  and  a 
^reat  master  in  all  the  mysteries  of  spirit-lore,  but  still  so  present- 
i^  to  view  as   greatly  to  mislead    those  who  have   been  hitherto 
•Grangers  to  his  true  character  and  his  real  mission.     The  mirror  by 
,wbicb  he  is  reflected  in  these  revelations  is  one  of  such  a  waving  and 
.ifagged  surface-that  the  image  is  awfully  distorted.     So  far  then  as 
it  is  proper  to  correct  erroneous  impressions  on  this  score  in  behalf  of 
tbe  interests  of  the  New  Church,  so  far  we  think  it  incumbent  on 
4bti  advocate  of  our  truths  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  phases  of 
this  singular  demonstration.     In  like  manner,  if  any  thing  of  a  con- 
firmatxiry  nature  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  source,  we  know  of  no- 
thing to  prevent  our  drawing  it.      It  is  from  motives  of  this  nature 
that  we  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  not  as  a 
papil  sitting  at  the  feet  of  rapping  Gamaliels,  but  ns  a  judge  decid- 
ing upon  the  evidence  and  bearing  of  a  peculiar  order  of  psychical 
facts.    Our  present  object  is  to  state  in  brief  some  of  the  results  of 
•oor  inquisition ;  and, 

1.  We  have  become  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  that 
ii  to  say,  that  they  are  not  the  product  of  fraud,  collusion,  legerde- 
main, or  human  contrivance  of  any  kind.  We  are  convinced  that 
they  are  of  a  veritably  preternatural  origin.  No  theory  of  slight-of- 
hand  or  slight-of-foot  will  account  for  all  the  facts  which  are  daily 
and  hourlv  occurring  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  rigid  scrutiny  to  which  the  whole  matter  has  been 
subjected  in  the  presence  of  the  most  intelligent  and  competent  com- 
mittees; nothing  of  the  vast  multiplication  of  mediums  over  the  land, 
of  many  of  whom  the  suspicion  of  trickery  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  entertained;  what  more  incredible  than  that  little  children,  in 
some  cases,  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  of  age,  should  be- 
come parties  to  a  stupendous  scheme  of  deception,  extended  and 
ramified  in  a  thousand  directions  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
other.     What,  again,  shall  be  thought  of  the  fact  of  which  we  are 

ETSonally  cognizant,  that  communications  have  been  made  in  the 
ebrew,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  and  other  languages,  and  that  too,  under 
circumstances  which  absolutely  forbid  the  supposition  of  any  other 
than  supernatural  agency  ?  Wc  regard  it  in  fact  as  entirely  impos- 
sible to  evade  the  proof  that  there  are  certain  organizations  or  tem- 
peraments which  enable  those  that  possess  them  to  become  mediums 
of  intelligent  intercourse  between  the  natural  and  spiritual  planes  of 
existence,  and  that  such  intercourse  is  daily  being  had  in  hun- 
dreds of  circles  formed  for  the  purpose  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

2.  The  fact  of  these  manifestations  is  in  itself  a  very  wonderful 
fact.  We  speak  more  especially  of  the  table-knocking  or  table- 
tipping  phenomena.  Those  attending  the  writing  mediums  are  less 
impressive,  as  it  is  easier  to  refer  them,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  merely 
natural  origin.  One  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  mind  of  the  medium 
does  not  govern  the  responses.  But  to  sit  with  a  company  around  a 
table,  and  to  have  an  undoubting  assurance  that  there  is  an  invisible 
power  producing  the  mysterious  sounds  or  motions,  and  to  have  the 
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clearest  evidence  also  of  intelligence  as  well  as  power — ^to  put  interro- 
gationSy  and   have  them  distinctly  and  pertinently  answered  by  t 
presence  veiled  from  mortal  view — ^to  have  the  signal  call  for  tbe 
alphabet  given,  and  sentence  after  sentence  slowly  spelt  out,  indica^ 
ing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  conversation  going  on  in  the  cirek^ 
and  interposing  pertinent  remarks,  counsels,  cautions',  denials,  qaalifr 
cations,  confirmations,  informations,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  yet 
the  senses  taking  no  cognizance  of  any  persons  speaking  besides  th«ie 
who  you  are  sure  do  not  speak — all  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  mu- 
vellous   exceedingly  when  compared  with   the  hitherto  establiabed 
course  of  human  experience.     We  know,  indeed,  that  this  mode  of 
manifestation  by  the  rapping,  or  rocking,  or  removal  of  tables,  sot 
only  stumbles  faith,  but  provokes  ridicule,  with  the  mass  of  woridlf 
men,  as  something  utterly  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  dwellers  of  the 
spiritual  spheres.     Even  those  who  ordinarily  evince  but   preciooi 
little  solicitude  as  to  the  estimate  which  may  be  formed  of  spirits, of 
their  occupation,  enjoyments,  or  ruling  springs  of  action,  become  ei- 
ceedingly  jealous  of  their  good  repute  and  worthy  proceedings  when 
such  a  mode  of  physical  agency  is  attributed  to  them.      They  seon 
to  think  it  as  much  beneath  their  dignity  to  move  tables,  as  it  wai 
deemed  unbecoming  to  the  chosen  twelve  in  the  primitive  Christias 
Church  to  ** serve  tables.'^    But  it  is  certainly  a  very  appropriate  in- 
quiry whether,  supposing  that  a  physical  demonstration  of  any  kind 
were  to  be  made,  what  more  convenient  or  satisfactory  method  coqM 
be  adopted  for  the  purpose.     If  such  demonstrations  be  made  in  t 
house,  and  not  out  of  doors,  it  would  seem  that  some  articles  of  fn^ 
niture  would  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  we  think  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  suggest  any  thing  more  suitable  for  the  nonce  than  tables. 
The  great  fact  to  be  established  in  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  spirits 
do  really  communicate  with  men  on  earth.      The  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  oracles  uttered  is  something  of  less  moment.     They  may  be  true 
or  false,  but  the  great  point  is  whether  they  are  at  all.     There  is  no 
species  of  information  to  be  derived  from  the  supernal  abodes  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  world  as  the  bare  fact  that  spirits  do  and  can 
communicate;  and  this  fact  could  not  well  be  established  by  any 
other  than  evidence  addressed  to  the  outward  senses,  especially  with 
a  world  immersed  in  sensuous  thought.     The  chosen  mode,  therefore, 
is  probably  as  appropriate  as  any  that  could  be  adopted,  considering 
the  prevalent  states  of  those  for  whom  they  are  providentially  de- 

signed* 

G.  B. 

(7b  be  continued.^ 


EXTRACT. 

" ;The  wholeffnce,  where  the  sensories  of  the  sight,  the  smell,  the  bearing,  and  ihetisteiw 
sitirateil,  corresponds  to  the  atfections  and  thoughts  thence  derived  ingemral;  tbeeyeseor- 
respond  U  the  understanding;  the  nostrils,  to  perception  ;  the  ears,  to  hearing,  and  obedi- 
ence ;  and  the  taste,  to  the  desire  of  knowing  and  becomirkg  wise.*'— ^.  E.  427. 
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EDITORIAL  ITEMS. 

Wb  made  a  brief  visit  to  Philadelphia  during  the  recent  session  of  the  General  Conven- 
n,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  foe  our  pages  the  principal  proceedings.  The 
of  matter  this  month  allows  us,  however,  little  more  than  barely  the  space  to  say  that 
the  ordinary  business  of  reeeiving  Reports  from  Societies,  Asseeiations  and  Com- 
ittees,  little  of  moment  was  transacted.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  arose  upon  the  new 
xik  of  Worship,  a  specimen  of  which  was  submitted  to^tbe  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
was  finally  re-committed  with  instructions,  to  the  same  committee  enlarged,  to  be  reported 
Km  at  the  next  convention,  which  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  hofd  at  Chicago,  Illinois* 
DO  or  two  of  the  Western  men  seemed  to  think  that  there  had  been  some  degree  of  favoriu 
m  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  original  Committee,  on  which  the  names  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
ibbard  and  Field  did  not  appear,  though  they,  particirlarly  Mr.  H.,  had  been  long  known 

OTince  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject.  The  delegates  from  Boston,  however,  made  it 
mnifest  that  there  wa»  no  sinister  design  in  the  circumstance  of  the  omission,  and  the 
imesof  those  two  gentlemen  were  added  by  unanimous  consent  to  the  committee.  Another 
»pic  of  considerable  interest  was  the  adoption  of  a  new  basis  of  representation  in  forming 
le  body  ol  the  General  Convention.     This  has  been  hitherto  from  Societies  ;  henceforth  it 

Id  be  from  Associations,  making  provision  at  the  same  time  for  isolated  receivers.  This 
leasore,  proposed  by  Mr.  Seammon  of  Chicago,  met  with  little  opposition,  and  was  accor- 
ingly  adopted.  Tlie  details  will  appear  in  the  Journal.  The  action  of  the  Michigan 
sd  Northern  Indiana  Association  in  appointing  the  Rev.  A.  Silver  as  ordaining  minister, 
tme  under  the  notice  of  the  Convention,  but  no  material  exceptions  were  taken  to  it.  So 
Isoof  thecommunicationfrom  the  New- York  Society  announcing  their  withdrawal  wiih  the 
eoeral  body.     Our  next  No.  will  contain  copious  extracts  from  the  Journal,  together  with 

series  of  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  a  New  Church  Convention,  which  we  had 
itendeJ  for  the  present  number.  The  attendance  was  respectably  largo,  there  being  how- 
rer  no  delegation  from  any  of  the  Western  States  except  Illinois. 

At  a  General  Meeting  oTNew  Church  receivers  called  by  the  1st  Society  of  Cincinnati, 
>hio,  a  body  was  formed  cwlled  **  The  Ohio  Conference  of  the  New  Church."  During  the 
ission,  Messrs.  John  H.  Williams  of  St.  Clairsville,  Chauncey  Giles  of  Pomeroy,  and  J.  H. 
filler  of  Salina,  were  ordained  into  the  ministry  by  Rev.  David  Powell,  Many  other  partic- 
lars  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  in  the  minutes,  which  wilt  soon  be  published. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Association,  Rev.  S.  Storry  was  ordained  into  the  New 
Iborcb  ministry  by  Rev.  J.  H.  H ibbard ;  and  at  a  similar  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Lssociaiion,  a  request  was  preferred  by  the  East  Bridgewater  Society  for  tl>e  ordination  is 
.  missionary  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Perry,  who  has  been  for  some  time  employed  as  a  preacher  among 
hem.  It  was  resolved  that  this  ordination  be  authorized  whenever  it  should  be  recom- 
nended  by  the  Committee  on  Missions.      It  has  since  taken  place. 

Tbb  zeal  of  our  orthodox  friends  in  several  of  the  churches  In  the  West  has  recently  been 
isserting  itself  rather  vigorously  in  weeding  out  such  New  Church  exotics  as  have  mada 
heir  appearance  among  the  more  appropriate  plants  of  their  gardens.  Two  members  of 
he  Congregational  church  at  Olivet,  Mich.,  two  at  Eckfurd,.a  Methodist  member  at  Mar* 
hall,  and  a  Presbyterian  member  at  Battle  Creek,  have  been  excommunicated  within  a  iew 
nonths,  for  the  grave  offence  of  adopting  views  of  truth  and  life  which  were  forced  upon 
bem  by  the  clearest  convictions  of  their  reason,  illustrated  by  the  superadded  light  of  reve- 
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lation.    Qnerf : — How  beioons  a  criciM  will  tbis  conduet  prabably  be  regarded  by  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  ? 


W^»^^^>^^^*^rf^»^^»^»^»^^^fc^S^»i^^^^^^^^^»i^i>^»^»^»^»^W^*^»^ 


OBITUARY. 

Dkfartkd  this  life,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  June  2d,  Mrs.  Maraabbt,  wife  of  P«>ter  Mont- 
gomery, Esq.  The  withdrawal  from  earthly  scenes  of  this  estimable  lady  will  leave  avoid 
in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance  that  cannot  again  be  filled.  Those  wbo  were  happy 
enough  to  know  her  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  calamity  which  falls  witli  cru'^bing 
weight  upon  her  nearest  friend,  and  rends  assunder  the  ties  of  friendship  and  love  that 
bound  so  many  hearts  to  her.  Woman  seldom  receives  from  nature  such  gifts  of  intellect. 
CultivHtion  is  seldom  bestowed  on  so  rich  a  soil.  But  the  treasures  of  her  mind  were  only 
equalled  by  the  pure  and  lof^y  impulses  of  a  heart  filled  with  the  noblest  and  best  of  human 
feelings.  The  very  enthusiasm  of  her  nature  was  of  that  high  and  gentle  character  wbidi 
seemed  to  clothe  her  with  a  charm,  while  the  fl.ishes  of  a  brilliant  mind  completed  the 
enchantment  which  won  all  hearts  to  her.  To  those,  however,  who  may  read  the  preseot 
notice  of  her  removal  to  a  higher  sphere,  it  will  be  a  source  of  deepened  interest  to  knov 
that  as  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  were  brightened  by  the  cordial  reception  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church,  so  her  closing  hours  were  consolingly  cheered  by  the  supports 
mfiurded  her  by  those  precious  truths. 


In  Almont,  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich.,  May  2d,  Mr.  Wm.  Lawrtb  Mortom,  aged  56  years. 
From  a  letter  written  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  to  a  purer  world  by  a  member  of 
the  Almont  Society,  and  published  in  the  Medium,  we  extract  the  following  testimony  to 
bis  worth  : 

**  His  extensive  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  their  manifestation 
in  his  life,  exhibited  in  the  kindness  and  urbanity  of  his  intercourse  with  all;  bis  clear 
perception  of  the  blessed  truths  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  of  their  application  to  the 
lelations  of  man  to  brother  man,  were  remarkable.  His  deep,  logical,  and  acute  reason* 
ing  faculties  ;  his  prudent  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  New  Jerusalem*  and  his  willing 
diligence  in  communicating  spiritual  instruction,  made  his  temporal  career  eminently  in- 
strumental of  use.  He  had  a  happy  faculty  of  ifetting  forth  the  more  obstruse  points  of 
the  new  theology  with  a  simplicity  and  clearness  which  was  very  acceptable  and  convinc- 
ing to  novitiates.  He  was  universally  esteemed  and  respected  by  all  his  acquaintances, 
of  whatever  religious  faith. 

**His  mind,  which  was  far  above  the  common  order,  was  well  stored,  not  with  the 
theology  of  the  new  dispensation  only,  but  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  an  extensive 
range  of  scientific,  moral,  and  pliilosopliicHl  learning. 

"  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Rev.  William  Bruce,  now  of  London,  England,  and 
personally  acquainted  with  many  ministers  of  the  New  Church  throughout  Qreat  Britain. 
He  was  among  the  first  members  forming  the  now  flourishing  Society  in  Glasgow, — formed 
the  Paisley  Society,  and  was  its  respective  leader  till  he  came  to  this  country  ;  and,  under 
Divine  Providence,  was  the  means  whereby  our  present  little  Society  of  Almont  exists. 
Seeing  then  from  these  things  the  sphere  of  usefulness  that  has  accompanied  him,  it  would 
be  particularly  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  members  uf  the  Almont  Society  (and  I 
have  no  doubt  to  his  many  friends  and  ucquaintancns  the  other  side  of  Uie  Atlantic),  that 
some  notice  were  taken  of  his  very  useful  life,  so  that  others  may  be  enticed  to  go  and  do 
likewise." 

To  this  testimony  the  Editor  of  the  Medium  adds  his  own,  as  follows:  "  We  could  not 
more  worthily  accomplish  the  desire  of  our  brother,  *  J.  M.,*  than  by  making  the  above 
extract  from  his  very  appropriate  letter.  Brother  Morton  was  a  shining  light  in  the  city 
of  our  God  below, — transferred  to  the  new  Jerusalem  above,  he  is  resplendent  in  a  wor- 
thier sphere.  Our  acquaintance  never  embraced  one  who  seemed  to  have  so  effectually 
subdued  the  natural  man,  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Divine  will.  Firmly,  but  mildly,  fer- 
vently, but  quietly,  actively,  but  unassumingly,  he  diligently  wrought  in  his  Muster*t 
vineyard,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  crowned  his  long  and  unwearied  ministrations  with  unusual 
•Qccess." 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 


ARTICLE    I. 


SERMON, 

BY  WM.    H.   INGLESBT,  OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Parsuant  to  the  promise  in  our  last,  we  give  place  in  the  present  No.  to  so  nouch  of  Mr* 
Tnglesby^s excellent  Inaugural  Discourse  as  we  can  find  room  for  in  our  pages.  Its  length 
alone  precludes  the  insertion  of  the  whole*  After  a  broad  and  compreliensire  survey,  in 
theezordiam,  of  the  bearing  of  the  text  upon  the  Divine  character,  counsels,  and  work, 
upon  the  primitive  state  and  subsequent  lapse  of  the  race  of  man,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
revelation  made,  and  the  several  dispensations  accorded  to  him,  he  comes  at  length  to 
develope  what  he  regards  as  the  true  idea  of  the  church  and  its  ministry.  With  this  por* 
tion  we  commence  our  extract. 

"  Thus  saitli  God  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them 
ont ;  he  that  spread  forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it  -,  he  that  giy- 
eih  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  :  I  the  Lord 
have  caUed  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  will  keep  thee,  and 
give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles ;  to  open  the  blind 
eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of 
the  prison-house." — Is.  xlii.  5-7. 

If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Divine  Truth,  and  it  is  the  Divine 
Truth  that  is  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  release  the  captives,  and 
bring  them  out  of  darkness,  then  the  Divine  Truth,  the  Son,  is  the 
Preacher  and  Teacher,  and  is  the  alone  Preacher  and  Teacher,  and 
He  it  is  who,  in  the  words  of  our  text,  is  called  by  the  Divine  good- 
ness, the  Father,  in  righteousness  to  the  great  work.  To  Him  also  ap- 
plies the  language  of  impersonation  that  follows:  *'And  will  hold 
thine  hand  and  keep  thee." 

The  Word  constantly  refers  to  natural  objects  as  correspondences 
of  spiritual  subjects,  and  thus  to  the  parts  and  members  of  the  human 
body.      Even  in  common  parlance,  grounded  in  the  same  law,  we 
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continually  speak  of  the  head  as  denoting  intelligence,  and  the  heart 
affection.  So  each  part  has  its  peculiar  signification,  when  referred 
to  in  the  Sacred  Word.  In  the  present  instance,  as  the  hand  is  tbe 
member  whereby  man  performs  his  works,  and  is  the  means  whereby 
he  manifests  his  physical  powers,  so  here,  hand,  in  reference  to  the 
Divine  Truth,  is  meant  to  signify  the  spiritual  power  which  it,  the 
Divine  Truth  incarnated,  shall  accomplish.  It  is  the  right  hand  of 
the  Divine  goodness,  and  is  so  to  be  understood,  where  it  is  said,  **  He 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,"  denoting  the  power  which 
the  Divine  goodness,  the  Father,  would  effect  by  the  Divine  Human, 
the  Son. 

Here  we  pause  to  reiterate  the  great  central  truth,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  tbe  Incarnated  Divine  Truth,  the  Divine  Human,  is  the 
alone  Preacher  and  Teacher. 

Man  in  himself  has  no  life,  no  light.  He  never,  spiritually  speak- 
ing, is  a  Preacher  or  Teacher.  He  is  but  a  receptacle,  a  medium, 
and  he  is  only  so,  as  he  willingly,  lovingly,  throws  open  the  Will  to 
the  influx  of  the  Divine  Love,  and  the  understanding  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  Divine  Truth,  and  both  for  use,  by  rejecting  evils.  Man 
is  a  social  being.  He  is  a  dependent  being,  and  dependent  upon  tbe 
Lord  for  all  things.  But  it  is  within  the  laws  of  the  Lord's  order,  that 
men  should  be  dependent  upon  each  other.  If  we  love  Him,  we 
shall  love  each  other,  and  impart  to  each  other  of  the  Good  and  Truth 
vouchsafed  to  us  by  tbe  Infinite  Giver ;  and  accordingly.  He  has  so 
placed  us  in  this  world,  and  has  done  so  in  all  time,  that  we  might 
mutually  help  each  other.  He  has  organized  us,  as  individuals,  as 
families,  as  societies,  as  communities,  and  in  each  several  sphere, 
there  are  independent  duties  ;  yet  all  looking  to  one  great  end.  The 
independent  duties  pertaining  to  the  individual  man,  if  performed 
well,  make  him  a  better  member  of  his  household  ;  and  if  of  his  house- 
hold, then  to  his  society ;  and  if  of  his  society,  then  to  the  comroa- 
nity  in  which  he  dwells. 

And  so  of  that  classification  which  we  call  a  church.  Each  indi- 
vidual man  is  a  church  in  the  least  particular ;  and  the  church  as 
built  up  in  Him,  is  a  church  w*hich  must  stand  or  fall  by  itself.  The 
perfection  or  imperfection  of  other  churches  in  the  least  particular 
cannot  affect  him,  that  is,  the  church  in  him.  *'  To  his  own  master  he 
standeth  or  falleth." 

So  a  society,  as  a  church,  in  a  larger  sense,  is  governed  by  identi- 
cally the  same  law.  It  must  build  up  itself  in  itself,  looking  to  the 
Lord,  as  we  have  said,  for  all  things,  but  not  looking  to  another  so- 
ciety. Like  the  church  in  the  least  particular,  it  can  alone  know  its 
own  wants  and  necessities,  and  thus  what  to  ask  for.  Thus  the 
churches  in  the  least  particular,  and  the  society  as  a  church  being 
thus  perfected,  go  to  form  the  community,  or  in  New  Church  lan- 
guage, go  to  form  the  Grand  Man. 

We  believe'we  are  right  in  these  views  ;  and  that  we  believe  them 
so,  is  manifest  from  the  course  we  have  this  day  adopted,  in  selecting 
and  inducting  one  of  our  own  number  as  the  organ  or  medium  of  our 
Society ;  thus  departing  from  existing  modes  in  the  Old  as  well  as 
New  Uburchy  in  the  appointing  of  its  minister. 
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Oar  Society  have  for  some  time  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
Importance  of  a  proper  organization  as  a  church.  We  have  felt  that 
>rder  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  have  fully  recognized  the  duty  in- 
iumbent  upon  us  to  adopt  all  proper  means,  whereby  we  might,  in 
m  orderly  manner,  obey  the  Lord  in  administering  and  participating 
a  the  sacred  ordinances  instituted  by  Him — Baptism  and  the  Holy 
upper.  And  this  we  apprehend  cannot  be  done  in  a  Society,  in  an 
rderly  manner,  but  through  an  orderly  appointed  minister ;  and  the 
uestion  resulted,  What  was  an  orderly  manner?  Should  we  go  to 
le  Lord,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  ask  his  appointment,  or  should  we 
o  directly  to  Him,  and  to  Him  alone? 

Owing,  it  may  be,  to  impressions  derived  from  the  Old  Church,  in 
'bich  we  were  all  brought  up,  and  owing  too  to  a  like  practice  intro- 
uced  into,  and  now  prevailing  in  the  New  Chuich,  we  supposed,  in 
ccordance  with  the  practice  referred  to,  that  a  minister,  constituted 
jch  by  an  ordination,  instituted  by  clerical  authority  alone,  was  in- 
ispensable.  Our  more  mature  reflection  has  brought  us  to  a  differ- 
At  conclusion. 

We  believe  that  the  Old  Heaven  and  the  Old  Earth  are  to  pass 
way,  and  that  all  things  are  to  be  made  new ;  that  the  internal  of 
le  church  is  totally  changed,  and  that  the  external,  as  its  true  cor* 
^pondent,  must  change  accordingly ;  and  we  think  we  see  as  a  very 
rominent  cause  of  the  lapse  of  the  Old  Church,  the  establishment  of 
hierarchy  ;  that  it  is  the  natural  assuming  the  spiritual ;  that  it  is  a 
lachinery  which  transfers  the  sanctity  of  the  function  to  the  person 
f  the  functionary ;  a  system,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  excite  the  lust 
f  dominion,  and  of  acquiring  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  men ; 
siking  them  out  of  their  own  hands,  and  making  them,  more  or  less, 
he  passive  instruments  of  the  Priesthood.  A  system,  whereby  in- 
ividuality,  and  therefore  individual  freedom  and  efforts  is  taken 
way. 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  function  of  the  ministry,  by  which  we 
nean  the  rendering  service  to  our  fellow-men ;  and  in  our  present 
onnection,  that  service  beyond  all  others,  the  imparting  of  that 
;oodness  and  truth,  which  may  have  inflowed  into  the  mind  from  the 
!x>rd,  the  Divine  Human.  He  who,  sensible  of  the  source  from 
vbence  he  obtains  this  influx,  and  thus  of  its  value,  and  is  not  only 
billing,  but  loves  the  use  of  imparting  it,  is  a  minister  in  the  truest 
iense  of  the  word  ;  and  all  the  Popes,  Bishops,  and  Priests  in  Ghris- 
endpm  may  not  take  away,  as  they  cannot  confer,  this  true  charac- 
eristic  of  a  minister.  Thus  we  think  he  should  be  judged  and  esti- 
nated  only  by  his  internal  qualification  and  life  in  accordance  there- 
on and  not  by  any  external  badge  of  office. 

In  a  representative  of  a  church,  and  in  a  representative  church 
for  they  differ  very  materially,  see  A.  C.  4288)  it  may  be  needful, 
lay,  indispensable,  to  have  this  external,  distinctive  office,  as  we  are 
aught  that  in  both  the  conjunction  of  Heaven  with  earth  is  main- 
ained  by  means  of  externals.  So  it  was  in  the  Jewish  economy, . 
irhich  was  but  the  representative  of  a  church,  and  thus  it  was  in  the 
kncient  churches,  which  were  representative  churches.     The  first 
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Christian  Church,  although  in  its  inception  an  internal  church,  yet, 
by  reason  of  its  abandonment  of  charity  and  consequent  adultera- 
tion of  truth,  it  gradually  lost  its  character,  and  came  to  end.  Still 
such  a  church  could  be  in  natural  uses,  and  in  order  to  the  fulfilment 
of  those  uses  it  might  be  proper  that  it  should  have  an  external  min- 
istry. But  not  so  with  the  Lord's  New  Church,  the  Holy  City  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  now  **  coming  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven,  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband."  in  this  **  Holy  City,*' 
"  the  Tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  \v'\W  dwell  with  thein, 
and  they  shall  be  His  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them, 
and  be  their  God  ;"  announcing  not  an  outward  Tabernacle,  built  of 
cedar  wood,  and  lined  of  massive  gold  in  ultimates,  but  of  those  spirit- 
ual substances  to  which  cedar  wood  and  gold  correspond  ;  that  is  to 
say,  internal  spiritual  Truth  and  Good. 

Nor  would  we  presume  to  say  that  all  those  who  have  been  in- 
ducted into  the  office  of  the  Priesthood,  whether  of  the  Old  or  the 
New  Church,  in  the  mode  to  which  we  object,  are  obnoxious  to  our 
animadversions.  Far  from  it ;  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  there  have 
been  in  all  ages  of  the  first  Christian  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  New 
Church,  and  that  there  are  now  in  both,  those  whose  sole  aim  was 
and  is  to  point  out  to  their  fello>y-men  the  true  road  to  Heaven.  We 
are  not  warring  with  men.  We  are  defending  the  position  to  which 
our  sincere  convictions  have  brought  us. 

The  question  with  us,  and  necessarily,  we  think,  with  the  New 
Church,  though  we  presume  not  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right  of 
thinking  for  others,  is.  How  does  the  Divine  Good  and  Truth  inflow 
into  the  Lord's  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ?  And  first.  What  is  a 
church  ?  Our  illuminated  author  informs  us,  that  each  individual 
man  is  a  church  in  the  least  particular,  or  in  the  least  form.  He 
does  not  say,  a  component  part  of  a  church,  but  a  church  ;  and  the 
Divine  Good  and  Divine  Truth  inflowing  into  that  man  it  is  that 
makes  him  a  church.  A  collection  of  these  churches,  in  the  least 
form»  makes  a  larger,  or  church  in  the  complex  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
makes  a  larger  continent  or  vessel  into  which  this  Divine  influx  is 
received.  Thus  the  aggregate  church  is  formed  from  the  particular 
-churches,  and  in  no  other  way. 

Swedenborg,  in  many  parts  of  his  voluminous  writings,  adverts  to 
the  Priesthood,  and  in  his  "Coronis  to  the  True  Christian  Religion," 
speaks  of  a  Trine  in  the  Ministry — a  mitred  Prelate,  a  Parish  Priest, 
and  a  Curate. 

We  apprehend  few  Newchurchmen  will  contend  that  Sw^edenborg 
here  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  New  Church  should  have 
these  dignitaries,  and  constituted  as  they  are  in  the  vastated  Chris- 
tian Church ;  for  that  church  has  come  to  an  end  by  the  falsification 
of  its  internal  truths.  Not  that  the  truths  themselves  have  come  to 
an  end,  but  those  who  constituted  that  church  have  falsified  them. 
As  our  Lord  says  in  Luke  xxi.  6,  "  As  for  these  things  which  ye  be- 
hold, the  days  will  come,  in  the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
*ipon  another  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 

The  first  Christian  Church  was  an  internal  church,  and  was  the 
Rrst  internal  church  that  had  existed  on  the  earth  since  the  Most 
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Incient  C5feurch.  All  previous  churches  were  only  external  churches. 
n  the  **  True  Christian  Religion,"  at  674,  it  is  thus  written,  **  It  is 
cnown,  in  the  Christian  world,  that  there  is  an  internal  and  an  ex- 
ternal man,  and  that  the  external  is  the  same  with  the  natural  man ; 
ind  the  internal  the  same  with  the  spiritual  man,  because  his  spirit 
s  in  it;  and  because  the  church  consists  of  men,  that  there  is  given 
in  internal  church,  and  an  external  church  ;  and  if  the  succession  of 
!h arches  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  be  traced,  it  will  be  seen 
;hat  the  former  churches  were  external  churches,  that  is,  that  their 
nrorship  consisted  in  external  things,  which  represented  the  internal 
things  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  wtis  founded  by  the  Lord  when 
He  was  in  tht  vjorld,  and  now  is  first  being  built  up  by  Him.  Thus 
the  Christian  Church,  as  founded  by  the  Lord,  when  in  the  world, 
was  an  internal  church,  which  afterwards  came  to  an  end,  by  all  the 
internal  truths  thereof  becoming  adulterated,  thus  'one  stone  not  be- 
ing left  on  another.' " 

What  was  the  true  order  of  church  government,  and  so  forth,  at 
the  inception  of  the  Christian  Church  we  shall  show  before  we  have 
Jone.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the 
Christian  Church,  although  perverted  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
that  Swedenborg  refers,  not  confirming,  but  using  them  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  Spiritual  Trine  in  the  ministry  ;  for  the  sole  end  and 
object,  the  very  meaning  of  the  church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  is  an 
internal  church,  never  to  pass  away  by  adulterations  of  its  truths. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Swedenborg  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Beyer,  and 
Jated  Stockholm,  Feb^  17G7,  he  says,  "The  universities  in  Christen- 
ionk  are  now  first  instructed  from  whence  will  come  ministers,"  in 
timating,  as  we  suppose,  purely  from  a  spiritual  source,  that  is,  fror  i 
the  Lord,  by  his  inflowing  into  them  with  His  love  and  wisdom. 
Does  the  Divine  Providence  overrule  all  things  ?  If  it  does,  can  we 
he  doing  wrong  when  we  apply  sincerely,  prayerfully,  for  guidance 
and  direction  ?  We  apprehend  not.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  walk 
not  in  the  path  which  He  points  out  to  us,  or  which  we  verily  be- 
lieve He  points  out  to  us,  we  act  from  our  will,  not  from  His.  We 
think  that  each  Society,  like  each  individual,  must  act  for  itself,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  convictions,  not  the  convictions  of  others,  unless 
we  see  theirs  to  be  right. 

To  show  the  true  order  of  the  church,  as  set  forth  in  the  A.  C.  9275, 
we  would  quote  the  following.  Its  importance,  as  bearing  upon  the 
true  constituents  of  a  church,  must  be  our  apology,  if  an  apology  be 
needed,  for  quoting  so  much  at  length. 

•*  These  three  kinds  of  men  constitute  the  church.  They  who  are 
in  the  good  of  Charity,  constitute  the  internal  of  the  church.  They 
who  are  in  few  truths,  and  still  desire  to  be  instructed,  thus  who  are 
in  the  affection  of  truth  from  good,  constitute  the  external  of  the 
church.  But  they  who  are  in  the  delights  of  external  truth,  are  the 
extremes,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  circumference,  and  close  the 
church.  The  conjunction  of  Heaven  with  the  human  race,  that  is, 
the  conjunction  of  the  Lord,  through  Heaven,  with  man,  is  effected 
»y  those  who  are  in  the  good  of  charity  ;  thus  by  the  good  of  charity, 
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for  in  that  good  the  Lord  is  present,  for  the  Lord  is  that  good  itself; 
through  that  good,  the  Lord  conjoins  Himself  with  those  who  are  in 
the  afiection  of  truth ;  for  the  affection  of  truth  is  from  good,  and 
good,  as  said,  is  from  the  Lord ;  through  these  again,  the  Lord  is 
with  those  who  are  in  the  delights  of  external  truth,  for  the  delights 
with  them,  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  loves  of  self  and 
the  world,  and  very  iittle  from  spiritual  good.      Such  is  the  comma* 
nication  of  Heaven  with  man,  that  is,  sueh  the  communication  of 
the  Lord  through  Heaven  with  him,  consequently  such  the  conjunc- 
tion. 

•*  That  the  communication  and  conjunction  of  the  Lord  through 
Heaven  with  the  human  race  is  such,  may  be  manifest  from  this,  that 
such  is  the  influx  with  every  man  of  the  church  ;  by  the  man  of  the 
church,  is  meant,  one  who  is  in  the  good  of  charity,  and  hence  who 
is  in  the  truths  of  faith  from  the  Lord  ;  for  charity  from  which  is  faith 
is  the  church  itself  with  man,  because  these  are  from  the  Lord,  for 
the  Lord  flows  in  into  that  good  which  is  its  internal,  and  through 
that  aflfection  into  the  delights  of  external  truth,  which  are  in  the 
extremes.      As  the  case  is  with  the  man  of  the  church  in  particular, 
so  also  it  is  with  the  church  in  general,  that  is,  with  all  who  consti- 
tute the  church  of  the  Lord ;  the  reason  is,  because  the  universal 
church  before  the  Lord,  is  as  a  man,  for  the  heavens  of  the  Lord, 
with  which  the  church  acts  in  unity,  is  before  Him  as  one  man,  as 
may  be  manifest  from  what  has  been  known  concerning  Heaven,  as 
the  Grand  Man,  at  the  close  of  several  chapters  in  Genesis.     In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  case  is  similar  with  the  man  of  the  church  in 
particular ;  for  the  man  of  the  church  in  particular  is  a  heaven,  a 
church,  and  a  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  in  the  least  effigy.      Moreover, 
the  case  with  the  church  is  as  with  man  himself,  in  that  there  are 
two  fountains  of  life  with  him,  namely,  the  heart  and  lungs.       It  is 
known  that  the  first  of  his  life  is  the  heart ;  and  the  second  of  his 
life   is   the   lungs ;    and  from  these  two  fountains,  all  and    single 
things  which  are  in  man  live.     The  heart  of  the  Grand  Man,  that  is. 
Heaven  and  the  church,  is  constituted  of  those  who  are  in  love  to  the 
Lord,  and  in  love  to  the  neighbor,  thus,  abstractedly  from  persons,  is 
constituted  by  the  love  of  the  Lord,  and  the  love  of  the  neighbor  ;  but 
the  lungs  in  the  Grand  Man,  or  in  Heaven  and  the  church,  are  con- 
stituted   by  those  who  from  the  Lord  are  in   charity  towards  the 
neighbor,  and  thence  in  faith,  thus,  abstractedly  from   persons,  are 
constituted  by  charity  and  faith  from  the  Lord  ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
viscera  and  members  in  that  Grand  Man  are  constituted  by  those 
who  are  in  external  goods  and  truths ;  thus,  abstractedly  from  per- 
sons, by  external  goods  and  truths,  whereby  internal  goods  and  truths 
may  be  introduced.      As  now  the  heart  first  flows  in  into  the  lungs, 
and  into  the  viscera  and  members  of  the  body,  so  likewise  the  Lord 
through  the  p:ood  of  love  into  internal  truths,  and  through  these,  into 
external  truths  and  goods." 

We  have  here  the  true  order  of  the  New  Church,  and  we  think  it 
obviously  appears  that  the  influx  from  the  Lord  is  into  the  general 
church  through  the  churchy  in  the  least  form,  and  each  church  in 
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5  least  form,  according  to  its  reception  of  the  Lord,  is  a  Heaven,  a 
urch,  and  a  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  in  the  least  effigy. 
We  think,  with  an  article  in  the  New  Church  Repository  of  No- 
mher,  1850,  that  "The  institution  of  ecclesiastical  governorship, — 
other  words,  the  toleration  of  the  clergy,  as  a  distinct  and  self- 
rpetuating  order  of  men,  transmitting  to  each  other  peculiar  vir- 
es, by  the  operation  of  a  representative  ceremony,  is  opposed  to  the 
irit  of  Heaven,  and  consequently  to  the  genius  of  the  New  Church," 
.d  we  think  too  that  the  extract  referred  to  in  the  same  article, 
C  3350,  fully  confirms  our  opinion,  as  it  seemed  to  have  done  that 
the  writer  of  the  article.  In  the  extract  referred  to,  Swedenborg 
ys,  speaking  of  a  certain  angelic  choir,  '*  Although  they  were 
any,  still  they  all  thought  and  spake  as  one ;  thus  they  thought  and 
presented  as  one,  and  this  because  none  was  desirous  to  act  at  all 
>m  himself;  still  less  to  preside  over  the  rest,  and  lead  the  choir, 
p  whoever  does  this  is  of  himself  dissociated  instantly,  but  they  suf- 
red  themselves  to  be  led  mutually  by  each  other,  thus  all  and  sin- 
ilar  by  the  Lord." 

We  know  that  this  natural  world  being  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
iritual  world,  it  is  lawful,  by  way  of  confirmation,  to  illustrate  the 
iritual  by  the  natural.  We  will  attempt  such  an  illustration. 
As  a  church  on  earth  may,  with  aptitude,  be  considered  a  spiritual 
►use,  we  will  illustrate  its  organization  and  operation  by  a  natural 
mse.  A  house  consists  of  husband  and  wife,  children  and  servants, 
ach  have  their  several  duties  to  perform :  and  if  it  be  an  or- 
trly  house,  they  will  love  to  perform  their  duties.  The  husband  is 
e  head  of  the  house ;  his  wisdom,  grounded  in  love,  counsels  and 
rects  ;  he  provides  the  necessary  supplies.  All  look  to  him,  as  the 
'ovider  of  food  and  raiment,  and  all  shelter  themselves  under  his 
•otecting  arm. 

The  mother's  care  is  within  the  house ;  she  looks  after  the  chil- 
•en,  with  a  maternal  solicitude  :  directs  her  attention  to  their  well 
;ing;  looks  after  and  distributes  the  food  and  raiment  furnished  by 
3r  husband ;  watches  over  and  nurtures  them. 
The  first  duty  of  the  children  is  to  honor  and  obey  their  parents. 
Thou  shalt  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be 
ng  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  As  the  sole 
m  of  both  father  and  mother  is  to  advance  their  children  in  useful- 
3ss,  and  thus  in  the  truest  happiness,  so  all  their  efforts  are  directed 
>  fitting  and  preparing  them  for  the  largest  amount  of  usefulness. 
i  this  work,  the  children  have  much  to  do.  They  must  bring  to 
leir  parents  a  hearty  co-operation ;  and  without  such  co-operation, 
leir  afiectionate  parents  will  have  labored  in  vain.  And  the  first 
sson  of  usefulness  under  the  direction  of  their  parents  is  to  help 
ich  other  according  to  their  ability. 

One  of  the  sons,  by  reason  of  fitness  and  propriety  apparent  to  the 
lother,  will  be  selected  by  her,  and  will  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
le  rest  in  this  work,  and  the  mother  will  especially  call  on  him  to 
id  her,  and  he  will  thus  be  placed  in  a  more  prominent  position  than 
ay  of  his  brethren. 
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We  omit  the  daties  of  servants  as  irrelevant  to  the  qnestion  under    n 
discussion. 

Now,  the  church  is  our  mother,  "  the  Lamb's  wife.*'  She  moat 
look  to  the  Lord,  her  husband,  for  counsel  and  direction,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  household  ;  in  the  care  of  the  children  ;  in  their  ad- 
vancement and  education.  She  must  look  to  him  for  all  necessary 
supplies. 

If  the  mother  is  the  *'  Lamb's  wife,"  we  may  rest  assured  all  the 
necessary  supplies  will  be  furnished;  the  whole  household  will  be 
conducted  with  Divine  order.  She  will  always  ask  of  Him  counsel 
and  direction,  and  obtain  it.  She  will  get  the  necessary  supplies  of 
spiritual  nourishment  (Good  and  Truth)  from  Him,  with  no  reluc- 
tant hand,  and  all  will  rest  in  perfect  security  under  his  protecting  arm. 

The  children  will  honor  their  parents  by  obeying  them  in  all 
things.  They  will  render  a  hearty  co-operation  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  parents'  fondest  wishes,  and  that  is,  in  receiving  and  imparting 
to  each  other  of  their  own  goods  and  truths  received  from  the  Father. 
He  who  maybe  selected  by  the  mother  for  the  largest  share  of  work, 
must  cheerfully  perform  that  work,  according  to  his  best  abilitv.  We 
must  take  the  most  prominent  place,  in  doing  what  it  will  be  the  hap- 
piness of  all  to  participate  in  doing,  that  is,  in  ministering  to  each 
other.  Thus  all  the  children  become  ministers,  but  more  partica- 
larly  that  one  especially  selected.  He  must  be  the  minister, — the  se^ 
vant. 

We  cheerfully  admit  that  it  may  seem  to  be  not  so  easy  a  task  to 
make  the  proper  selection,  and  if  we  look  to  ourselves,  to  our  own 
proprium,  we  certainly  shall  not  be  able ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  we 
look  to  the  Mother,  as  she  looks  to  the  Father,  for  all  things,  she 
will  put  us  right. 

If  this  illustration  serves  the  purpose  we  design,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  so  far  from  being  bound  to  apply  to  other  spiritual  houses  or 
families  for  a  minister,  our  duty  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  our  own 
household. 

The  Illuminated  Herald  of  the  New  Church  informs  us  that  **  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  mankind  were  distinguished  into  houses,  families, 
and  tribes ;  a  house,  consisting  of  the  husband  and  wife,  with  their 
children  and  domestic  servants ;  a  family,  of  a  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber of  houses  which  were  at  no  great  distance,  but  were  still  separate 
from  each  other  ;  and  a  tribe,  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  fam- 
ilies. The  reason  why  they  thus  dwelt,  viz.,  apart,  one  among 
another,  divided  only  into  houses,  families,  and  tribes  was,  that  by 
this  means  the  church  might  be  preserved  entire,  and  that  all  the 
houses  and  families  might  be  dependent  on  their  parent,  and  thereby 
remain  in  love  and  in  true  worship.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that 
each  house  had  a  peculiar  genius  or  temper  distinct  from  every  other, 
^or  it  is  well  known  that  children,  and  even  remote  descendants,  de- 
rive from  their  parents  a  particular  disposition  and  such  characteris- 
tic marks  as  cause  a  difference  in  their  faces  and  other  parts  of  their 
persons ;  to  prevent,  therefore,  a  confusion  of  tempers  and  dispositions, 
and  to  preserve  the  distinction  accurate,  it  pleased  the  Lord  that  they 
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hould  dwell  in  this  manner.  Thus  the  church  was  a  living  repre- 
entative  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord ;  for  in  the  Lord's  kingdom 
lere  are  innumerable  societies,  each  distinguished  from  every  other 
scording  to  the  differences  of  love  and  faith." — A,  C.  470,  471. 
Again  he  says,  '*  Every  heaven,  as  well  the  first  as  the  second  and 
e  third,  is  divided  into  innumerable  societies,  and  each  society  con- 
Jts  of  many  individuals,  who  by  their  harmony  and  unanimity  con- 
tute  it  one  person." — A,  C,  684.  At  A,  C.  1394  he  says,  "Because 
rception  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  can  know  in  an  instant  the 
ality  of  another  in  regard  to  love  and  faith,  hence  it  is  that  spirits 
e  joined  together  in  societies  according  to  their  consent  or  agree- 
snt,  and  disjoined  according  to  dissent ;  and  this  with  such  exquisite 
;ety,  that  there  is  not  the  least  of  difference  which  does  not  disjoin 

conjoin.  Hence  the  societies  in  the  heavens  are  so  distinctly  ar- 
nged,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  distinct."  And  if  the 
eachers  there  are  from  an  origin  purely  spiritual,  should  they  not 

so  in  the  Lord's  New  Church,  which  is  purely  a  spiritual  or  inter- 
1  church?  In  "  Heaven  and  Hell"  393,  we  read,  "In  ecclesiastical 
lairs  are  those  in  heaven,  who  in  the  world  loved  the  Word,  and 
►m  desire  sought  for  the  truths  there,  not  for  the  sake  of  honor  or 
in,  but  for  the  sake  of  use  of  life,  both  for  themselves  and  others, 
lese,  according  to  the  love  and  desire  of  use,  are  there  in  illustration 
d  in  the  light  of  wisdom,  into  which  also  they  come  from  the  Word 

the  heavens,  which  is  not  natural  as  in  the  world,  but  spiritual, 
lese  perform  the  office  of  preachers,  and  there  according  to  Divine 
der,"  &c. 

It  is  most  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  first  Christian  church  in  the 
ys  of  its  primitive  state,  before  heresies  and  usurpations  broke  in 
on  it  and  defiled  its  purity  and  beautiful  simplicity,  maintained 
3  same  system  of  government  and  organization  we  are  now  con- 
iding  for.  Mosheim  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  in  his  intro- 
etion  states  thus  at  page  4. 

"  The  first  thing  therefore,  that  should  be  naturally  treated  in  the  in- 
*nal  history  of  the  Church,  is  the  history  of  its  ministers,  rulers,  and 
•m  of  government.  When  we  look  back  to  the  commencement  of 
3  Christian  church,  we  find  its  government  administered  jointly  by 
3  pastors  and  the  people.  But  in  process  of  time  the  scene  changes, 
d  we  see  these  pastors  affecting  an  air  of  pre-eminence  and  supe- 
►rity,  trampling  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  community, 
d  assuming  to  themselves  a  supreme  authority  both  in  civil  and 
igious  matters."  At  page  99,  first  vol.,  he  says:  "  It  was  therefore 
5  assembly  of  the  people  which  chose  their  own  rulers  and  teach- 
J,  or  received  them  by  a  free  and  authoritative  consent  when  re- 
mmended  by  others.  The  same  people  rejected  or  confirmed  by 
jir  suffrages  the  laws  that  were  proposed  by  their  rulers  to  the  as- 
nbly ;  excommunicated  profligate  and  unworthy  members  of  the 
urch ;  restored  the  penitent  to  their  forfeited  privileges ;  passed 
igment  upon  the  different  subjects  of  controversy  and  dissension 
It  arose  in  their  community ;  examined  and  decided  the  disputes 
ijch  happened  between  the  elders  and  deacons ;  and  in  a  word,  ex- 
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ercised  all  that  authority  which  belongs  to  such  as  are  invested  w& 
the  Sovereign  Powers 

Pardon  me  for  one  more  extract.  At  page  107  of  same  Yolnme, 
speaking  of  the  first  century,  he  says,  *'  The  churches  in  those  early 
times  were  entirely  independent ;  none  of  them  subject  to  any  foreign 
jurisdiction,  but  each  one  governed  by  its  own  rulers  and  its  owb 
laws." 

Thus,  my  brethren,  from  a  review  taken  of  the  Old  Church  in  its  in- 
ception, when  its  garments  were  white  and  unspotted,  and  from  the 
teachings  as  revealed  for  the  Lord's  New  Church,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  an  independent  and  distinct  society,  looking 
to  the  Lord  alone  for  all  things,  and  not  to  human  institutions,  such 
as  Conventions,  Associations,  Synods,  Presbyteries,  Benches  of  Bishops, 
Popes,  and  so  forth,  for  the  selection  of  a  minister,  or  for  determina- 
tion  of  any  question  authoritatively  for  us.  We  owe  them  no  alle- 
giance— we  can  render  them  none. 

But  owing  no  allegiance,  let  us  still  never  forget,  that  if  we  are  an 
orderly  society,  there  are  duties  devolving  upon  us  to  other  societies, 
which  are  fundamental  in  their  character.     As  our  bodies  are  made 
up  of  members,  organs,  and  viscera,  each  performing  its  part  separate 
and  distinct  from  another,  and  all  contributing  their  functions  in  the 
human  economy,  and  all  receiving  their  vitality  from  the  same  life 
blood,  gushing  from  the  heart  and  purified  by  the  lungs ;  and  these 
two,  the  heart  and  lungs,  being  the  fountains  of  life,  the  first  of  which 
being  in  the  heart,  and  the  second  of  which  being  in  the  lungs,  thus 
"  the  conjunction  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  by  the  influx  of  blood 
from  the  heart  into  the  lungs,  and  the  reciprocal  influx  from  the  lungs 
into  the  heart,  and  thence  through  the  arteries  into  all  the  members, 
organs,  and  viscera  of  the  body,"  so  in  the  Grand  Man,  that  is  Hea- 
ven and  the  Church,  there  are  separate  members,  organs,  and  viscera 
— that  is,  separate  societies  to  which  these  members,  organs,  and  vis- 
cera correspond — and  as  they  all  derive  their  vitality  from  the  same 
source  of  life  in  the  Grand  Man,  the  heart  and  lungs,  that  is  the  Di- 
vine Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  proceeding  from  the  Lord,  so  we  all, 
as  societies,  have  our  functions  to  perform  in  the  heavenly  economy. 
Each  society  has  its   distinct  function   to   perform  independent  of 
another,  yet  all  going  to  make  up  one  grand  whole.     Thus  the  socie- 
ties forming  and  constituting  the  Lord's  New  Church  on  the  earth  and 
in  the  heavens,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  mem- 
bers, organs,  and  viscera  of  our  bodies  stand  in  to  each  other ;  and  if 
the  leg  may  despise  the  arm,  or  the  hand  the  foot,  then  may  one  society 
look  down  with  contempt  upon  another ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
well-being  of  one  is  felt  by  the  other,  and  contributes  to  its  healthful 
condition,  such  is  precisely  the  case  with  all  the  societies  in  the  Grand 
Man.     Thus  while  we  owe  no  allegiance,  we  do  owe  love  and  co-op- 
eration in  advancing  the  Lord's  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

We  are  informed  in  A.  C,  1834,  "  When  a  church  is  first  raised  up 
by  the  Lord,  it  is  in  the  beginning  pure,  and  the  members  then  love 
each  other  as  brethren,  as  is  known  from  the  primitive  Christian 
church  after  the  Lord's  coming.     All  the  sons  of  the  church  at  that 
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time  lived  among  themselves  as  brethren,  and  mutually  loved  each 
other ;  but  in  process  of  time,  charity  diminished  and  vanished  away ; 
and  as  charity  vanished,  evils  succeeded,  and  vnth  evils,  falses  also 
insinuated  themselves,  whence  arose  schisms  and  heresies.  These 
would  never  have  existed  if  charity  had  continued  to  live  and  rule  ; 
for  then  they  would  not  have  called  schism  schism,  nor  heresy  heresy, 
but  they  would  have  called  them  doctrinals  according  to  one's  opin- 
ion which  they  would  have  left  to  every  one's  conscience,  provided 
they  did  not  deny  principles,  that  is,  the  Lord,  Eternal  Life,  and  the 
Word,  and  maintained  nothing  contrary  to  Divine  Order,  that  is,  co/i- 
trary  to  the  commandment  of  the  decalogue,'" 

May  the  Lord  in  his  infinite  mercy  so  infuse  into  us  his  Divine  Love 
and  Divine  Wisdom,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  fulfil  our  obligations 
as  individuals  to  each  other,  and  as  a  society  to  all  other  societies, 
thus  manifesting  that  we  are  made  alive  by  Him  and  by  Him  alone. 
And  thus  believing  in  Him,  in  His  name  **we  shall  cast  out  devils, 
we  shall  speak  with  new  tongues,  we  shall  take  up  serpents,  and  if 
we  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  us;  we  shall  lay  hands 
on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover."     Mark  xvi.  17,  18. 

Moreover,  this  Divine  Incarnated  Truth,  the  right  hand  of  God,  the 
Preacher,  shall  open  our  blind  eyes ;  shall  bring  out  the  prisoners 
from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  out  of  the  prison-house. 
The  Lord  grant  it.     Amen. 
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ARTICLE   II. 


THE  PARABLES  EXPLAINED. 
No.  VII. 

THE  KINO  THAT  WOULD  TAKE  ACCOUNT  OP  HIS  SERVANTS. 

**  Tberefore  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  likened  unto  a  certain  King  which  would  take 
account  of  his  servants.  And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him 
vrhich  owed  hinn  ten  thousand  talent?.  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  com- 
niandetl  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to 
be  made.  The  servant  therefore  fell  down  and  worshiped  him,  saying,  Lord  have  patience 
y¥ith  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  Then  the  Lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt.  But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found 
one  of  his  fellow-servants,  which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence :  and  he  laid  hands  ou  him, 
and  took  him  by  the  ttiroat,  saying.  Pay  me  that  thou  owcst.  And  his  fellow-servant  fell 
down  at  liis  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying.  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee 
all.  And  he  would  not ;  but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt. 
So  when  his  fellow-servants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came  and  told 
vnto  their  Lonl  all  that  was  done.  Then  his  Lord,  aller  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto 
him,  O  thou  wicked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me: 
sbouldst  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  on 
thee  ?  And  his  Lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay 
all  that  was  due  uuto  him.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye 
from  year  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses.** — Matt,  xviii.  23-35. 

Q.  You  have  before  told  me  that  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens 
18  meant  the  government  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom.     Why, 
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then,  is  this  kingdom  likened  unto  a  King  who  would  take  acamnttf 
his  servants  f 

A,  Because  by  the  King  is  here  meant  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  His 
Divine  Wisdom,  or  Truth,  and  by  taking  account  of  bis  servants  is  to 
be  understood  the  exercise  of  Judgment  from  that  Divine  Wisdom,  or 
Truth,  so  as  to  discover  the  qualities  of  each. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  that  one  was  brought  unto  him  which  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents.  What  do  you  understand  here  by  owing  him  ten 
thousand  talents  7 

A.  Ten  thousand  talents  denote  the  immense  debt  which  every 
man  owes  to  his  Creator  for  all  the  mercies  of  creation,  preservation, 
redemption  and  regeneration,  which  be  has  received  at  his  bands. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  that  he  luid  not  to  pay.  What  do  you  understand 
by  this  expression. 

A.  That  no  one  is  able  of  himself  to  pay  the  above  immense  debt, 
nor  even  to  take  account  of  it,  because  of  its  immensity. 

Q.  What,  then,  do  you  understand  by  his  Lord  commanding  him  to 
be  sold^  and  his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to 
be  made  ? 

A,  By  these  expressions  is  meant,  that  the  man  was  brought  into 
trial  and  exercise  in  his  own  mind,  from  a  consciousness  that,  unless 
he  paid  the  debt  which  was  owing,  he  could  not  escape  condemnation. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  cflfect  of  this  trial  and  exercise  on  the  part 
of  the  man  7 

A.  The  first  efiect  it  produced  was  humiliation,  signified  by  the 
man  falling  down :  the  second  efiect  was  acknowledgment  of  the 
Lord,  his  Divine  Love,  Wisdom  and  Providence,  signified  by  worship- 
ing him :  the  third  efl^ect  was  intercession  for  such  a  measure  of 
patient  endurance,  as  might  enable  him  finally  to  discharge  the  debt 
by  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  mercies  he  had  received. 

Q.  But  is  said  that  the  Lord  of  that  servant,  being  moved  with  comr 
passion,  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him  the  debt.  What  do  yoxx  under- 
stand by  the  Lord  being  moved  with  compassion  ? 

A,  I  understand  by  this  expression,  the  tenderness  of  the  Divine 
Love  towards  His  penitent  children,  when  brought  into  judgment  con- 
cerning trespasses,  and  especially  concerning  that  immense  debt 
which  they  owe  to  the  Divine  Being. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  loosing  him  f 

A.  By  loosing  him  I  understand  that  his  affections  were  set  at  lib- 
erty to  pursue  an  eternal  object,  in  consequence  of  the  spiritual  trial 
and  exercises  through  which  he  had  passed.  For  such  is  the  nature 
and  effect  of  spiritual  trial,  that  by  it  the  powers  of  evil,  to  which  the 
mind  had  been  before  subjected  as  a  miserable  slave,  are  disturbed 
and  removed,  in  which  case  the  soul  regains  its  proper  liberty,  and 
being  loosed  from  the  bands  of  worldly  and  selfish  attachments, 
regains  its  native  freedom  to  choose  and  pursue  the  eternal  good  for 
which  it  was  created  in  the  kingdom  and  favor  of  its  Great  Creatob. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  his  debt  being  forgiven  him  ? 

A,  The  debt  which  every  man  owes  to  God  is  forgiven  or  remitted, 
whensoever  man  is  brought  into  true  humiliation  of  heart  and  life, 
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^canse,  in  sach  case,  he  is  disposed  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that 
Jl  his  faculties,  both  of  body  and  mind,  are  from  God,  and  are  God's; 
onsequently,  that  all  his  happiness,  and  even  all  his  temporal  prop- 
rty,  are  from  the  same  Divine  Source. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  of  this  servant,  that  he  went  forth  and  found  one  of 
is  fellou>servants,  who  owed  him  an  hundred  pence,  and  that  he  took 
im  by  the  throat,  saying.  Pay  me  that  thou  owest ;  and  that  hisfellow^ 
rrvant  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying.  Have  patience 
iih  me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  And  he  would  not ;  but  went  and  cast 
Im  into  prison,  until  he  should  pay  the  debt.  What  do  you  learn  from 
lis  part  of  the  parable  ? 

jl.  1  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Love 
id  Mercy  in  the  inner  man,  the  outward  man  was  not  yet  reduced 
»  obedience,  so  as  to  comply  with  that  operation  by  correspondent 
3ts  of  kindness  and  charity;  in  other  words,  the  external  man  was 
3t  yet  brought  into  entire  submission  to  the  law  of  the  Divine  Life 
ad  Spirit  in  the  internal  man,  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Q.  And  w^hat  do  you  understand,  further,  by  the  fellow-servants  see- 
}g  what  was  done,  and  being  exceedingly  sorry,  and  coming  and  tell" 
ig  unto  their  Lord  the  things  that  were  done  ? 

A.  By  the  fellovoservants  are  here  meant  the  dictates  of  heav- 
aly  truth,  in  the  external  man ;  and  by  their  seeing  what  was  done,  is 
>  be  understood,  that  all  things  in  the  external  man  are  under  the 
icw,  or  instruction  of  the  Divine  Truth ;  and  by  their  being  exceed- 
igly  sorry  is  meant,  the  contrariety  subsisting  between  the  dictates 
r  heavenly  truth,  and  the  unpurified  affections  of  the  natural  mind 
efore  it  is  regenerated  ;  and  by  their  telling  to  their  Lord  the  things 
)hich  were  done  is  meant,  the  influx  and  communication  of  the  Divine 
Vuth  itself  with  those  dictates. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand,  further,  by  his  Lord  calling  him, 
nd  saying  unto  him,  Thou  wicked  servant ;  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt, 
ecause  thou  desiredst  me :  oughtest  not  thou  also  to  have  had  compaS" 
ion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  1  had  compassion  on  thee  ? 

A.  By  the  Lord  is  here  to  be  understood,  the  Divine  Truth  itself, 
vhich  has  its  abode  in  the  inmost  principles  of  every  human  mind ;  and 
>y  what  the  Lord  says  to  the  servant  on  this  occasion,  is  to  be  under- 
tood,  the  influx  of  that  truth  into  lower  principles,  reproving  them 
or  not  attending  to  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Mercy  respecting 
hem,  and  teaching  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  mercy  to  produce 
ts  saving  and  blessed  effects  in  the  external  or  natural  man,  as  they 
ire  manifested  in  the  internal  or  spiritual  man,  that  so  the  whole  man 
nay  become  a  living  operative  form  of  that  mercy. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  the  Lord's  being  wroth,  and  deliver^ 
ng  him  to  the  tormentors  ? 

A.  By  the  Lord  being  wroth,  is  to  be  understood,  the  contrariety 
(ubsisting  between  the  Divine  Truth  and  the  natural  propensity  of 
he  unregenerate  man ;   and  by  delivering  him  to  the  tormentors  is 
neanty  the  pain  experienced  on  the  occasion  in  the  consciences  of 
bo6e  who  are  about  to  be  regenerated. 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  until  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him. 
Sow  do  you  understand  this  ? 
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A.  From  these  words  wo  learn,  that  the  pain  of  trial  and  temptar 
tion  is  continued  until  a  total  surrender  is  made  of  the  haroan  will  to 
the  Divine,  attended  with  the  grateful  acknowledgment,  that  all  of 
saving  Mercy,  Love,  Wisdom,  Peace  and  Protection  are  from  God, 
and  nothing  at  all  from  man's  self;  and  further,  that  man  ought  to 
extend  in  himself  the  operation  of  those  Divine  Virtues  and  Graces, 
by  being  kind,  compassionate,  and  merciful  to  others,  as  God  is  to 
him. 

Q.  Wliat,  then  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  learn  from  this 
parable  7 

A,  That  every  man,  from  Creation,  and  also  from  Redemption, 
owes  an  immense  debt  to  his  Great  Creator,  and  that  the  only 
method  by  which  he  can  discharge  this  debt,  is  to  forgive  the  debts 
of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  in  other  words,  to  cherish  towards  them  the 
spirit  of  heavenly  Charity,  by  which  he  will  be  taught  that,  instead  of 
their  being  indebted  to  him,  as  he  must  of  necessity  suppose  in  his 
natural  and  unconverted  state,  the  truth  is  that  he  is  indebted  to 
them  and  that  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom  he  does  not  owe 
obligation,  more  or  less.  I  learn  farther,  from  this  parable,  that  it  is 
the  great  intention  of  God  to  bring  the  internal  and  external  man 
into  agreement  and  conjunction,  that  so  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom 
in  the  internal  man,  may  operate  freely,  and  produce  their  proper 
fruits  in  the  external  man  ;  but  that  this  intention  of  the  Divine 
Mercy  cannot  be  accomplished  without  trials  and  temptations,  by 
which  the  natural  opposition  of  the  external  man  to  the  Divine  Kale 
may  be  overcome,  and  the  whole  man  may  finally  be  reduced  to  a 
state  of  total  submission. 


ARTICLE  III 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JONATHAN  CHAPMAN,  A  PRIMITIVE  NEW 

CHURCHMAN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Repotitory* 

Dkab.  Sir, — The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  Messrs.  Barber  and  Howe*i 
"  Historical  Collections  of  the  State  of  Ohio,"  and  as  thej  relate  to  the  earliest  New- 
churchman  who  made  his  appearance  in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  most  of  your  readers  to  have  them  preserred  in  the  pages  of  your 
Journal.     They  occur  in  the  account  of  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Richland  Co. 

W.  B.  H. 

"  At  an  early  day,  there  was  a  very  eccentric  character  who  frc* 
quently  was  in  this  region,  well  remembered  by  the  early  settlers. 
His  name  was  Jonathan  Chapman,  but  he  was  usually  known  as 
Johnny  Appleseed.  He  was  originally,  it  is  supposed,  from  New 
England.  He  had  imbibed  a  remarkable  passion  for  the  rearing  and 
cultivation  of  apple-trees  from  the  seed.  He  first  made  his  appeA^ 
ance  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  from  thence  made  his  way  into 
Ohio,  keeping  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlements,  and  following  bis 
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fitTorite  pursuit.  He  was  accustomed  to  clear  spots  in  the  loamy 
h&ds  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  plant  his  seeds,  enclose  the  groand, 
and  then  leave  the  place  until  the  trees  had  in  a  measure  grown. 
When  the  settlers  began  to  flock  in  and  open  their  "clearings,"  Johnny 
tras  ready  for  them  with  his  young  trees,  which  he  either  gave  away 
)r  sold  for  some  trifle,  as  an  old  coat,  or  any  article  of  which  he  could 
nake  use.  Thus  he  proceeded  for  many  years,  until  the  whole  coun- 
ty was  in  a  measure  settled,  and  supplied  with  apple-trees,  deriving 
elf-satisfaction  amounting  to  almost  delight  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
Dgrossing  passion.  About  twenty  years  since  he  removed  to  the  far 
rest,  there  to  enact  over  again  the  same  career  of  humble  usefulness. 

^  His  personal  appearance  was  as  singular  as  his  character.  He 
ras  a  small, '  chunked'  man,  quick  and  restless  in  his  motions  and 
onversation ;  his  beard  and  hair  were  long  and  dark,  and  his  eye 
•lack  and  sparkling.  He  lived  the  roughest  life,  and  often  slept  in 
he  woods.  His  clothing  was  mostly  old,  being  generally  given  to 
lim  in  exchange  for  apple-trees.  He  went  barefooted,  and  often 
ravelled  miles  through  the  snow  in  that  way.  In  doctrine  he  was  a 
i>Uower  of  Swedenborg,  leading  a  moral,  blameless  life,  likening  him- 
elf  to  the  primitive  Christians,  literally  taking  no  thought  of  the 
aorrow.  Wherever  he  went  he  circulated  Swedenborgian  works^ 
.nd  if  short  of  them,  would  tear  a  book  in  two  and  give  each  part  to 
ifferent  persons.  He  was  careful  not  to  injure  any  animal,  and 
bought  hunting  morally  wrong.  He  was  welcome  everywhere 
.mong  the  settlers,  and  treated  with  great  kindness  even  by  the  In- 
lians.  We  give  a  few  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his  character  and 
ecentricities. 

**  On  one  cool  autumnal  night,  while  lying  by  his  camp  fire  in  the 
uroods,  he  observed  that  the  mosquitoes  flew  into  the  blaze  and  were 
»urnt.  Johnny,  who  wore  on  his  head  a  tin  utensil  which  answered 
K>th  as  a  cap  and  mush-pot,  filled  it  with  water  and  quenched  the 
ire,  and  afterwards  remarked, '  God  forbid  that  I  should  build  a  fire 
or  my  comfort  that  should  be  the  means  of  destroying  any  of  his 
reatures.' 

**  Another  time  he  made  his  camp  fire  at  the  end  of  a  hollow  log, 
n  which  he  intended  to  pass  the  night,  but  finding  it  occupied  by  a 
^ar  and  her  cubs,  he  removed  his  fire  to  the  other  end,  and  slept  on 
he  snow  in  the  open  air  rather  than  to  disturb  the  bear.  He  was  one 
Homing  in  a  prairie,  and  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  Sometime 
tfter  a  friend  inquired  of  him  about  the  matter.  He  drew  a  long 
igh,  and  replied, '  Poor  fellow  I  he  only  just  touched  me,  when  I  in 
«i  ungodly  passion  put  the  heel  of  my  scythe  upon  him,  and  went 
lome.  Some  time  after  I  went  there  for  my  scythe,  and  there  lay 
he  poor  fellow  dead.'  He  bought  a  coflee  bag,  made  a  hole  in  the 
lottoni,  through  which  he  thrust  his  head,  and  wore  it  as  a  cloak, 
aying  that  it  was  as  good  as  any  thing.  An  itinerant  preacher  was 
olding  forth  on  the  public  square  in  Mansfield,  and  exclaimed, 
Where  is  the  bare-footed  Christian  travelling  to  heaven  V  Johnny, 
?ho  was  lying  on  his  back  on  some  timber,  taking  the  question  in  its 
iteral  sense,  raised  his  bare  feet  in  the  air,  and  vocifierated, '  Here  he 
I  r«_Pp.  481,432. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 


CONCLUSION  OF  REPLY  TO  "DELTA." 

(^Continued.) 

These  unvarnished  declarations  hold  out  hut  a  gloomy  prospect  to 
the  timid  and  the  time-serving ;  hut  with  those  of  a  different  moold, 
to  look  the  situation  in  the  face,  is  to  nerve  to  greater  and  more  sus- 
tained effort.  With  each,  under  God,  is  the  last  hope  of  the  world. 
Toil  on — you  are  not  forgotten.  Nor  will  you  be,  so  long  as  you  re- 
member who  is  at  the  helm ;  nor  yet  will  your  labor  be  in  vain. 
The  intimation  that  the  New  Church  will  be  earlier  esUiblished,  or 
more  fully  manifested  among  the  nations  without,  does  not  exclude 
the  hope  that  some  will  be  found  within  the  bounds  of  nominal  Chris- 
tendom, in  a  like  state  of  preparation,  as  will  further  appear  from  the 
following : 

"  Our  churches  at  this  day  are  almost  all  of  this  character  [giTing  doctrine  tba 
preference  to  life],  except  that  which  is  in  Christian  Gentilism^  where  it  is  pernut- 
ted  to  adore  saints  and  their  idols.*' — A.  C.  3447. 

*^  The  house  of  Jacoh  did  not  acknowledge  Jehovah,  but  yet  was  willing  to  a<y 
knowledge  him  in  case  ho  proved  a  benefactor  3  as  is  exactly  the  case  at  this  day  bk 
Gentile  Christendom.''^ A.  C.  3067. 

He  here  alludes  to  virtuous  Catholics,  some  of  whom  are  more  im- 
pressible than  the  adherents  of  faith  alone.  But  are  there  not  now 
in  Protestant  lands,  and  especially  here  where  there  is  no  established 
religion — many  who  are  attached  to  the  ancestral  faith  by  no  such 
strong  cords  as  of  yore,  and  by  consequence  in  a  Gentile  condition  of 
mind,  favorably  disposed  to  the  reception  of  truth  when  properly  pre- 
sented, and  are  there  not  tokens  of  the  increase  of  such  with  the  de- 
cline and  breaking  up  of  the  old  systems  ? 

Such  is  our  belief.  But  were  we  certain  that  the  true  faith  would, 
in  Christian  lands,  be  accepted  by  a  minority  barely  perceptible,  yet 
should  those  favored  few  not  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel,  nor 
screen  it  with  a  dark  lantern,  but  place  it  on  a  candlestick*  that  it 
may  cast  its  beams  afar.  Our  duty  to  those  from  whom  we  expect 
the  largest  increase  of  the  future  church  requires  no  less. 

"The  Christian  Churches  ought  to  be^  and  might  be.  a  luminary  to  all  the  veople 
and  nations  in  the  four  parts  01  the  earth,  concerning  God  and  His  unity.  AU  who 
live  out  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  well  Mahometans  as  Jews,  and,  beudes  these,  the 
Gentiles  of  every  worship,  are  averse  to  Christianity,  solely  on  account  of  the  faith  of 
three  Gods  there^'^T.  C.  R.  183. 

And  how  are  those  Gentiles  to  be  cured  of  their  prejudice  against 
Christians,  heretofore  so  well  founded,  until  they  are  informed  that 
there  is  among  the  nations  of  the  West  a  peculiar  people,  who  have 
renounced  the  errors  that  produced  this  repulsive  sphere,  and  who 

*  Com.  Matu  ▼.  15,  with  Rev.  i.  20. 
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Am  to  be  in  possession  of  a  body  of  truth— tbe  last,  best  gift  of 
'iaven  to  man — which  reconciles  all  contradictioDS,  and,  by  its  po- 
it  magnetism,  unites  congenial  spirits,  however  separated  in  space 
by  outward  diflference  T  Can  they  who  pine  for  sympathy  and 
Ip,  know  that  they  have  brethren  and  allies  among  these  dreaded 
iristians,  unless  those  friends  will  unmask,  stand  forth,  and  show 
'mselves  for  what  they  are?  Do  we  verily  believe  that  those  in- 
xible  assertors  of  Divine  unity  will  one  day  call  on  The  one  God  of 
lom  they  have  never  heard  in  His  true  character?  How  then 
etil  they  hear  without  a  preacher  7  or  how  shall  one  preach  ex- 
pt  he  be  sentT  And  who  will  send  him  if  not  they  who,  them- 
Ives  the  subjects  of  the  Divine  bounty,  ought  as  freely  to  give  as 
9y  have  received  ?  In  this  way  only  have  former  Revelations  been 
opagated  {S.  S.  117).  ]  see  not  then  how  we  can  escape  the  con- 
ision  that  the  New  Church  should  appear  in  a  separate  organiza- 
»D,  and  husband  her  strength  by  all  lawful  means,  if  for  no  other 
ison,  that  she  may  at  length  send  the  joyful  sound  to  the  Gentiles. 
lo  are  waiting  to  hear  it,  and  ready  to  flock  as  doves  to>tbe  win-- 
ws.  But  if  **  Delta,"  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  believe  that 
is  duty  will  be  faithfully  performed  by  others  in  our  stead — by  the 
ssionaries  of  the  various  sects  who  are  gone  to  the  heathen,  we 
ve  only  to  say,  ^  Great  is  your  faith."  Of  the  spirit  of  Romanisnht 
s  need  say  nothing.  Nor  can  a  church  which  pretends  to  infaUi-- 
ity  modify  its  dogmas  if  it  would.    But  hearken  to  this: 

^  *■  To  receiYe  a  mark  in  their  rieht  hands  or  in  their  foreheadp,^  in  Apoo.  z^.  10,  \ 
ngnifieB,  that  no  one  is  acknowedged  to  be  a  reformed  Christian,  unlesa  be  re-  • 

res  that  doctrine  in  faith  and  love And  *  that  no  man  might  huj  or  .* 

i  0a?e  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  name  of  the  beast^  or  the  number  of  hia  name,' . 
aiftes,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  teach  from  the  Word,  nor,  consequently,,. 
it  inaugurated  into  the  priesthood,  ^e.^  unless  he  acknowledges  that  doetrtne,  and  ' 
ears  to  the  belief  and  love  thereof,  or  of  that  v:hich  is  in  agreement,  or  of  that  %chitk 

%oi  at  variance  with  it By  the  beast  is  signified  the  doctiiBe  recei?ed  I 

the  laity,  consequently  by  the  community  at  large." — A,  R.  605,  606. 

And  is  not  this  the  canon  which  at  this  hour  regulates  admission  • 
lb  to  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  self-styled  Evangelical  i 
torches  in  America  7     How  often'  have  persons  of  either  class,  on 
•ir  adoption  of  the  new  fnith,  been  either  formally  excluded,  or . 
litcly  bowed  out  from  their  former  communion  T     So  that  they  can- 
t  remain  if  they  would.     Our  wonder  is  that  they  should  desire  a- 
ntinuance  of   the  connexion  after  so  entire    a  change  of  senti«i 
•nt  as  must  be  implied,  for  we  hope  to  prove  that  they  ought  not** 
they  could.     But  the  motive  which  prompts  the  exclusive  policy  . 
clearly  set  forth  by  our  author. 

•  Every  one  may  see  that  the  idea  of  three  Divine  persons  from  eternity,  which  is  i 
>  same  with  the  idea  of  three  Gods,  cannot  be  abolished  by  the  oral  confession  of  * 
)  God,  only  from  this,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  abolished,  and  that  there  areamoog* 
eelebrateti  those  who  are  not  willing  that  it  sliould  be  abdishul ;  for  they  insist  thai » 

•  three  Divine  Persons  are  one  God,  but  obstinately  deny  that  God^  because  he  is  « 
t,  k  also  one  person.**— r.  C.  R,  173. 

'CovFiaMKHs     ....    cannot  see  at  all,  whether  truth  be  truth  or  noij  aad^ 

•  they  can  make  whatever  they  please  appear  like  truth.  •  .  .  Nor  is  il  thai. 
VOL.  V.  24 


pari  of  oi  btdHgoii  BUS  to  bo  »>lo  tooonthrBi  wlialiioi  hopl— ■»;  i^mirii 
fmrt  flf  nuk  anomtobt  Mi  to  9t$  thai  M«  fmt  i$  frm^  «im(  |I«I  timfiim  mfik^  mA 
to  oottirm  it**— A;  8S4. 


**ThoooiiiiiiiftUoQoftho&]feiftliod6idoIoftiiotrao.  ....  ThoMtiiJ 
ntioiial  ean  oonfirm  whatever  it  pleases,  thus  the  fiJso  asuoll  as  tiit  tna^aadM^ 
iriieit  tiMj  are  oonimied,  appear  in  amilar  fight."-^16.  758. 

'4t  is  from  tliis  that  OTory  ohurch,  buili*  up  bj  those  who  seo  br  ooairBattaM^ 
appears  as  if  it  akoe  were  in  the  light,  ana  that  all  the  rest  wbicn  diasnl  an  ia 

darimesi. Does  not  every  ckurekf  even  to  the  most  heietioali  wbm  il 

Aas  onoe  been  reoehed,  fill  all  ooontries  and  oities  with  the  ory,  that  ii  dkmM  u  •^ 
tkoioxtmd  uwnmieal,  and  that  with  it  is  the  gospel,  wUdi  ue  angel  fljK^g  ia  ^ 
midst  of  hsaTsn  annooneed  1  (Rot.  ziT.  6.)  Ana  who  does  not  bear  m  ishs  tf 
their  Toioe  from  the  oommon  people  that  it  is  so  t"— T.  C.  A.  759. 

"  *  The  reason  why  the  elergy  at  that  time^  wete  so  miwilMiig  to  worffg  Ms  iitV' 
petatioiis  of  the  Senptores,  said  Swedenborg  to  Mr.  Robsahm,  ^is,  bscaiwstksyem 
arm  tiiemselTes  in  the  dootrine  of  fidth  alone,  from  the  sdiools,  the  eollegss,  and  thi 
vdfersities ;  and  baring  oonfinned  themselYse  in  some  Ofil,  do  not  see  evil  as  eA 
bol  find  ernry  daj  more  pleasure  in  it,  and  vice  vena.  Besides  althoa^  ^^** 
"Wd  find  that  I  speak  the  truth,  their  ambition  to  piesorfe  their  repmation  in  thf 
wvrid,  will  not  snffer  them  to  profess  what  the/  ai«  oottmeed  to  be  iifsMsUi 
tmihs.**— i)ocp.  67. 

With  the  honorable  exception  of  the  Unitmrion  denonrioatlon,  and 

•  their  liberality,  the  more  to  be  admired  seeing  that  odr  respeietiTa 
^  Tiews  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  ate  rather  vider 

than  the  poles  asunder,  the  other  apparent  deviations  from  the  rigid 
:  rale  both  in  this  country  and  Euro{]MB,  and  they  are  hot  apparent,  may 
'  be  acooanted  for  on  other  grounds. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Influenee  of  Ghris- 

tianity  had  greatly  declined  throughout  Europe,  while  a  closer  seni' 
'  tiny  into  the  conduct  and  credds  of  the  several  churches  and  sects^ 
:  had  occasioned  a  diminished  respect  for  the  body  of  its  profemcurs  in 

the  minds  of  the  candid  and  considerate  everywhere ;  a  spirit  of  iafi- 

•  delity,  early  provoked  by  the  intolerance  of  the  church,  and  long  fes- 
tered by  a  negative  principle,  had  now  invaded  the  influential  classes 
in  several  countries  of  the  continent,  and  risen  to  a  height  which 
menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  established  faith.      In  Italy  and 

•  Spain,  the  people,  lilce  flies  long  enmeshed  in  the  spider*a  wed,  and 
i  paralyzed  by  his  touch,  Icnew  nothing  aright  of  that  which  they  pro- 
:  lessed.    In  Switzerland,  there  was  a  decided  revulsion  from  the  rigor 

and  gloom  of  Calvinism,  to  the  opposite  opinions  of  Arias  and  On- 
.  gen.*    As  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was  burning,  so  in  France  the 

•  cry  was,  **  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
'  The  thing  will  last  our  time.  And  after  us,  the  deluge.''  The  Ge^ 
.man  destructives,  as  was  the  manner  of  their  country, set  about  their 

work  in  a  more  deliberate  way.      Jansenism  in  France,  and  Pietism 

*  **  I  behold  from  my  window,**  iaid  Mepbistophihst  Voftalfo,  writing'  Urom  Ptnef, 
■  '*  Ao  eitj  and  the  placo  Wharo  John  Cbmovin,  alias  CaWin,  ttM  Reaid,  barnt  MkHKd 

StorvttM  for  tlie  good  of  bit  toal.  AlmoU  all  the  priah  cf  ikk  €9mUrfmm  hdieve  Uki  SV> 
.  weim-    They  even  go  farther.    They  do  noi  believe  that  Jesns  Chritc  wnt  Ood.     [Sine- 

tns  then  did.]  And  these  Messieurs  who  once  gave  no  quarter  to  pargatoiyf  are  n^w  m  Itr 
•  Oivilized  as  to  find  favor  for  souls  in  hell.  Thus  they  have  tamed  their  hell,  in  whish 
i  they  no  longer  belfteve,  into  Purgatory,  in  which  also  they  de  net  believe.  Tbie  if  mbtrs 
,  pImMit  «fiokitioo  in  humaa  a^Mm,**  iea* 
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in  Germany  bad  done  aomathing  to  stay  tba  plagaei  but  either  had 
proved  bat  a  feeble  barrier  against  its  inroads. 

In  England,  the  outward  aspect  of  things  was  somewhat  different* 
Here  too,  infidelity  had  deeply  tainted  the  higher  ranks,  and  was 
beginning  to  percolate  to  the  lower  orders,  although  these  did  nol 
exhibit  the  same  dissolotion  of  morals  as  did  the  corresponding 
classes  on  the  continent.  Wesley  and  Whitfield  had  also  striven,  in 
their  way,  to  recall  the  people  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  spiritual 
concerns.  Bat  the  far-seeing  friends  of  religion  could  augur  nothing 
faTorable  to  other  high  interests  of  society,  fVom  the  ascendency  <^ 

;retended  reform,  conducted  under  such  auspices,  and  by  such  ifieans; 
*he  established  church  there,  both  before  and  since  the  common- 
wealth, had  tricA  the  eflSiciency  of  persecution  in  inducing  conrorm- 
ity ;  but  the  stern  lessons  imparted  by  two  such  teachers  as  Cromwell 
and  William  IIL  had  not  been  wholly  inefiectual,  and  toleration  of 
dissent  was  now  established  by  law.  The  authorities  of  the  chnrch 
who  from  prudential  motives  had  acquiesced  in  the  new  arrangement; 
came  at  length  to  regard  it  as  the  truer  policy  for  them.  Past  expe- 
rience, and  a  profound  study  of  the  genius  of  their  countrymen,  had 
taught  them  that  it  was  safer  to  concede  this  avodnt  of  ubbett  to 

BIBSIDEHTB  WHILE  TUE  DCFOSITARfES  OF  POWER,  OR  TBB  INFLUCWTIAL  MAJOR- 
mr,  CONTINUED  STEADFAST  IN   THEIR  OLD  ALLEGIANCE.       Within  their  OlCn 

pate  aUo,  the  utmosi  hititude  of  Mpeculative  opinion  would  he  allowed  to 
long  OM  (here  was  no  breach  of  msible  unity.  But  so  far  as  forms  were 
concerned,  themselves  remained  as  bigoted  and  conservative  as  ever. 
And  though  Romanism  was  being  undermined  in  some  of  its  strong- 
holds, yet  was  there  no  organized  efl^ort  among  the  reformed  to 
restore  such  unity  and  rationality  to  the  faith,  as  would  both  concili- 
ate the  infidels,  and  enable  them  once  more  to  resume  towards  the 
common  enemy  the  aggressive  attitude  which  had  been  so  long  sus- 
pended ;  but  the  ancient  divisions  and  animosities  of  Protestants  were 
almost  the  only  matters  pertaining  to  religion  which,  when  stirrec^ 
showed  signs  of  vigorous  life. 

In  this  state  of  the  church's  decline,  and  when  all  things  were  rap- 
idly approaching  a  consummation,  the  heaven-descending  exposition 
of  the  truth  was  gradually  and  quietly  given  to  the  world  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  who  laid  them  especially  before  the 
authorities  of  the  various  Protestant  churches.  This  was  entirely 
proper,  for  ^the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  was  not  designed  to 
destroy  (anything  worth  preserving),  but  to  build  up*  (71  C.  JR.  T72), 
and  where  reforms  have  been  indispensable  to  avoid  convolsfon, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  them  effected  through  the  proper 
crgans* 

Of  the  masters  of  reason  to  whom  England  has  given  birth,  few 
have  attained  a  higher  repute,  not  in  philosophy  alone,  but  for  that 
wisdom  which  should  regulate  the  conduct  of  life  and  guide  the  policy 
of  nations,  than  the  great  Lord  fiacon.  And  never  did  he  more  indn- 
Utably  utter  the  words  of  an  oracle,  than  when  speaking  on  this  very 
•abject  of  change. 
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"Sorely,**  says  he,  '^eTerj  medioine  in  an  innoratioa,  and  he  thai  will  not  vpfh 
new  remedies  must  expect  new  evils ;  for  tins  is  tuc  oaaATxrr  imkotatok  :  aiis  ^ 
time  o/eourne  alter  thingt  to  the  leoree^  and  wisdom  and  touned  shall  noi  alter  tkim  (• 
(Ae  better^  what  shall  bc  thc  smd  1  .  .  .  .  What  is  settled  hj  custom,  thos^ 
not  good,  is  fit,  and  might  be  retained,  if  time  stood  still;  which  oontrariinse,  nof- 
eth  so  rtiond,  that  a  f  reward  retention  of  ewttom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  on  nmoN- 
tion ;  and  they  that  reyerenoe  too  maoh  old  times  are  bat  a  scorn  to  the  new.  U 
were  good  therefore,  that  men  in  their  innoYstions  would  follow  the  example  f^tini 
itself,  which  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  percdvei 
It  is  ^ood  auo  not  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except  tiie  necessitj  Im 
vrgent,  or  the  ability  evident ;  and  well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  thil 
draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the  refonift- 
tioQ.^-^l^y  on  Innovations, 

But  the  necessity  was  urgent,  and  the  utility  evident  to  others,  if 
not  to  herself.  The  Church  of  Kngland,  more  than  the  others,  pre- 
tended ''to  stand  on  the  ancient  vvays,^  when  she  did  not.  Of  this 
they  were  all  distinctly  warned,  and  a  longer  reprieve  was  granted, 
that  they  might  be  fully  tried  before  they  were  removed  as  cumber- 
ers  of  the  ground.  Had  the  Anglican  church  been  wMse  then,  and 
taken  the  initiative  in  this  great  and  therefore  gradual  work  of 
Reform,  such  from  her  position,  was  her  influence  with  Protestant 
natiooMy  that  they  might  have  followed  her  example,  and  thus  have 
averted  the  dire  calamities  which  followed  her  refusal. 

But  how  did  they  greet  the  messenger,  and  what  was  the  welcome 
accorded  to  his  warnings  and  instructions  7  The  soldiers  of  an  earthly 
monarch  know  right  well  that  if  they  would  save  themselves  and 
defend  their  country,  they  must  keep  pace  wiih  improvements  in  strat- 
^gy  anjd  tactics,  and  avail  themselves  of  more  efficient  weapons  when 
pfiered^  When  the  soil  is  losing  its  fertility,  the  harvest  blighted  and 
the  vintage  dwindling  under  the  ravages  of  insects,  it  is  the  part  of 
a  wise  tenant  to  adopt  a  better  system  of  husbandry,  if  he  would 
increase  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  shield  them  from  their  enemies. 
How  vvidely  different  was  the  conduct  of  these  spiritual  warriors  and 
husbandmen  !  *'  What!*' said  they,  ''shall  a  pr(»phet  arise  in  Galiltet 
And  shall  our  brethren  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  or  in  the  sunny 
South,— ^hove  all,  shall  we  in  this  happy  isle  of  the  west,  change  our 
rule  of  faith  and  dutv  at  the  bidding  ol*  a  man  from  the  dark  and  fro- 
zen regions  of  the  North,  and  he  not  one  of  our  sacred  order,  but  a 
layman  !  who  moreover  has  been  buried  half  his  life  in  mines  and 
workshops,  and  now  comes  to  tell  us  that  we  are  all  in  tbe  wrong, 
and  that  we  must  retrace  our  steps?"  He  will  have  it  that  we  have 
lost  the  art  of  cultivating  our  fields  aright,  and  that  if  we  accept  not 
his  new  method  which  he  pretends  to  bring  from  the  Lord  of  the  Soil, 
it  is  because  we  care  not  for  the  increase  of  the  corn,  and  wine,  and 
oil,  so  there  be  enough  left  for  us.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  have  sadly  declined  of  late,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  we  cannot  wholly  stifle  or  be  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  sufferers 
from  famine.  Our  brethren  over  the  water,  moreover,  testify  to  yet 
greater  dearth  there,  and  louder  complaints.  It  cannot  be  that  tbe 
soil  is  exhausted,  or  the  seed  degenerated.  This  is  the  same  which 
our  fathers  have  sowed  for  generations,  and  which  therefore  must  be 
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be  same  in  kind  with  that  which  was  rrceived  in  the  beginning,  h 
t  not  rather  that  their  laborers  are  not  properly  sabordinated,  as  fvith 
B  T  Some  of  them  we  know  have  too  much  authority,  and  others  too 
ittle,  and  hence  are  their  efTorts  relaxed  or  misdirected.  C!ome  what 
lay,  we  must  listen  to  no  novelties,  but  let  each  in  his  several  Tarm 
bserve  the  time-honored  routine,  in  hope  that  this  storm  will  blow 
ver,  the  destroying  vermin  pass  away,  the  fields  once  more  look 
Teen,  and  the  accustomed  tribute  be  brought  to  our  barns.  Mean- 
ime  should  any  of  the  sufiarers  turn  their  eyes  to  the  quarter  from 
whence  relief  is  promised,  we  must  endeavor  to  avert  them  by  all  the 
leans  now  left  us,  and  especially  by  the  cry  which  has  so  ufVen 
roved  successful,  "  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  Pharisees  believed  on 
im.*  N.  F.  C. 


ARTICLE   V. 


BEE  DISCUSSION— IS  IT  TO  BE  FROWNED  UPON  IN  THE  NEW  CHURCH! 

Dkar  Sir  : — The  opening  of  the  subject  of  Slavery  for  a  candid  and 
lispassionate  consideration,  in  the  pages  of  your  periodical,  was  one, 
0  me,  of  great  interest.  Still,  in  common  with  yourself  and  readers 
generally,  Lhad  much  doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be 
eceived  by  your  friends  in  the  South.  But  though  I  anticipated  a 
ather  cold  reception  of  the  subject  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  I 
was  not  prepared  for  so  strong  an  expression  of  almost  unqualiHed 
isapprobation,  and  so  absolute  a  closing  of  the  lips  to  all  and  any- 
bing  that  may  be  advanced  upon  the  subject,  as  appears  to  be  aimed 
t  in  the  communications  published  in  your  June  No.  What  can  be 
alculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  more  concern  than  this?  There  is  a 
orps(S  in  our  midst,  which  shall  remain  there;  its  odor  is  exceed- 
agly  offensive  to  our  neighbors,  yet  it  shall  neither  be  removed  or 
avestigated,  nor  its  character  or  uses  discussed.  Truly  this  is  a  feaff- 
cU  thing,  and  sad  and  sorrowful  are  the  reflections  which  the 
sading  of  the  several  letters,  so  antagonistic  to  a  freedom  of  even 
he  most  christian  expression  upon  the  subject,  excite,  that  the  eon- 
lasion  comes  irresistibly,  that  not  only  is  there  physical  but  ipiriiual 
lavery;  a  slavery  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body. 

Are  goodness  and  truth  local  t  Is  there  one  doctrine  of  truth  for 
be  free  States,  and  another  for  the  slave  States  ?  Or  are  goodness 
nd  truth  universal?  If  they  are,  what  have  habits,  customs,  or  pre- 
adices  to  do  in  the  matter  t  Right  and  wrong  in  principle  is  every- 
rhere  the  same,  and  every  good  man  will  alike  acknowledge  their 
recepts  and  influence,  and  should  desire  to  be  guided  by  them. 

But  it  is  urged  that  this  subject  is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  may  not 
e  classed  with  ordinary  evils,  but  is  an  *Mnstitution«^  a  ^domestic 
ystem  ^  of  our  own  that  no  one  else  has  any  business  witbv  and  no 


ohe  among  im  Anil  saj  anrtbing  aboaC;  nor  may  oae  at  a  dialaaaa^  if 
ve  can  possiblv  help  it  I  But  this  is  no  BM>re  right  than  it  wooU  hs 
for  a  man  to  keep  an  alleged  naisance  on  his  fium,  aflEeoting  ths 
atmosphere  aroand,  and  br^ing  animals  which  Biigrated  into  hit 
neighbors*  property,  and  swarmed  the  public  thoroogfafares ;  and  then 
saj,  "*  YoQ  have  no  business  with  it ;  if  it  if  a  nnisanea  it  is  ov 
awn,  and  we  rec^ard  all  that  yon  may  say  upon  the  aal^eet  as  sa 
impertinent  interference  T  And  even  though  the  eieets  of  diis  efil 
were  actually  conined  to  the  owner^s  own  propertv*  even  Aeo  Ai 
good  of  our  nei^bor  requires  that  if  (Hliena(not  widbin  its  inflaeaei) 
see  its  iigorions  and  spiritually  deleterious  effects^  they  shooldi  ai 
brethren,  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  tlieir  neighbor,  kindly  and  tr«tli> 
fhlly  endeavor  to  open  their  eyes  to  its  demoralizing  inQuences ;  and 
the  party  addressed,  instead  of  being  restive,  irritated,  and  excited 
thereby,  should  be  willing  to  listen  in  the  same  spirit,  and  to  be  ame- 
nable to  just  reason  and  argument,  however  severely  it  may  try  hb 
local  feelings,  his  acquired  habits  of  thinking,  or  his  personal  or  self- 
irii  loves. 

The  very  fact  of  feeling  so  uneasy  whenever  this  subject  is  touched 
upon,  proves  it  to  be  a  tore ;  a  healthy  social  condition  would  not  fed 
00 ;  and  if  a  sore,  what  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  that  it  dioaU 
be  nourished  as  such,  rather  than  made  well !  How  few  slaveholders 
aeem  to  be  aware  of  the  effect  which  the  habitual  eommand  of  daves 
Jias  upon  their  own  life.  It  induces  a  tone  of  authority,  of  abeoto' 
tism,  which  the  freeman  feels  so  intolerable,  that  he  cannot  and  wil 
not  submit  to  it ;  and  amongst  equals  in  station,  how  often  does  ft 
lead  to  quarrels^  and  strife,  and  death  I  Dut  again  I  would  ttsk,  are 
the  remarks  made  by  you  on  this  subject,  true,  or  are  thev  iMitf  tf 
they  are,  cannot  a  Newekurchman  bear  to  hear  them  f  If  aot»  bow 
oan  he  expect  that  the  collective  Christian  world  should  hear  him, 
when  ho  opens  and  exposes  its  evils  and  falsest 

And  yet  are  not  these  time-honored  usages  and  doctrines  as  dearie 
the  professing  Christian,  as  a  comparatively  modem  and  domestic 
iastit4ition  can  be  to  the  Southerner?  or  was  not  Luther  obnoaioos 
to  the  same  objection,  when  he  laid  bare  the  evils  of  the  Chiireh  ef 
jlomeT  or  what  would  our  Southern  brethren  say,  ff,  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  a  number  of  Newehurcfamen  i^ould  be  scattered  over 
the  territory  of  Utah,  and  the  editor  of  the  *'  Repository**  should  pub- 
lish a  series  of  articles  on  the  evils  of  polygamy  and  ooncabinage  f 

Would  they  say  that  the  tongue  ana  the  pen  must  alike  be  sealed, 
because  this  was  their  ''peculiar  institution,*'  or  their  idol  I  AimI 
would  not  the  same  argument  be  equally  true  against  idolatry,  immo- 
lations, infanticide,  parricide,  or  any  other  general  or  national  evilst  b 
It  not  seised  upon  by  the  distiller,  the  drunkard-maker,  and  the  drunk- 
ard, the  men  who  go  about  with  a  smoking  chimney  in  their  montk, 
|iolluttng  the  common  air  which  others  are  obliged  to  breather?  Y^ 
It  is  the  same  argument,  or  rather  the  same  selfishness,  which  ove^ 
looks  all  other  considerations  than  their  own.  Is  this  New  Church- 
aian-like?  or  are  such  the  principles  or  precepts  of  the  New  Jeraes- 
lem  f     Alas,  no^  and  it  is  most  wonderful  to  witness  the  laciiities  ef 
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■elf-deception.  Men  of  talent  even  of  exalted  talent,  seeing  all  else 
io  plainly,  yet  living  in  this  atmosphere  they  cannot  see  thisl  Is 
slavery  an  evil  T  It  is  affirmed  that  it  is,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it 
is,  it  is  even  admitted  that  it  is, — and  with  the  standing  and  promi- 
nent doctrine  of  the  church  before  him,  that  all  evils  should  be  shun* 
mtd  as  sins  against  Crod^  this  is  claimed  as  an  exception  1  Or  it  is 
atterly  vain  and  futile  even  to  hope  to  gain  a  hearing  on  the  subject! 
Newcharehmen  themselves  will  not  heart  0,  how  sad  is  such  li 
tbougfat,  how  humiliating  such  a  fact  I  Are  there  slaves  in  heaven  f 
if  not,  should  there  be  on  earth  ?  for  if  there  should,  how  can  earth 
be  like  heaven,  or  how  can  the  Lord's  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven?  I  have  not  essayed  to  investigate  any  of  the  positions  or 
assumptions  of  your  correspondents,  though  to  me  they  seemed  feeble 
indeed,  so  feeble,  that  they  clearly  manifested  they  were  rather  strug- 
gling to  draw  a  veil  over  the  subject,  than  to  justify  it,  and  your  own 
review,  though  not  touching  all  the  points^  clearly  unfolds  their  char* 
aeter. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion,  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these 
remarks,  they  nevertheless  come  from  a  slaveholding  State,  and  from 
one  whose  whole  life  in  this  world  will  probably  be  continued  in  it : 
bat  to  me  I  confess  it  makes  no  difference  where  a  man  lives,  or  by 
what  influences  surrounded;  he  has  a  standard  and  a  measure  for  his 
actions  far  above  all  local  interests,  or  domestic  policy ;  and  if  there 
is  no  slavery  in  the  New  Jerusalem  now  descending  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  there  should  be  none  in  the  New  Jerusalem  upon  the  earth. 
And  if  our  Southern  brethren  should  say  to  you,  as  1  already  foresee 
they  will,  **Stop  the  Repository  !  for  if  I  cannot  prevent  your  writing 
in  it  on  this  forbidden  topic,  I  can  at  least  refuse  to  look  at  it  :^  should 
diey  do  so,  I  still  hope  you  may  not  be  discouraged,  but  ever  continue 
steadfast  in  your  convictions  of  truth  and  justice,  and  your  antago- 
nists must  at  least  admire  at  a  distance,  an  integrity  which  as  yet 
they  themselves  are  unable  to  appreciate. 

Yours  in  **  freedom  according  to  reason,"  in  the  light  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  F.  , 
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ARTICLE    VI. 


THE  EXTERNAL  LAWS  Ot  OEDER. 

The  material  universe  is  the  ultimate  of  two  distinct  spiritual  prin- 
ciples; for  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  in  hell  has  its  continent  or  basis 
in  the  external  universe.  Heaven  is  the  real  man,  and  hell  the 
shadow ;  but  the  existence  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  is  dependent 
npon  the  material  body,  and  an  absolute  and  perfect  order  is  pre- 
served in  both.  This  is  the  order  of  the  human  form,  and  while  the 
order  of  heaven  is  a  living,  breathing,  beautiful,  humanity,  that  of 
hell  is  a  dead,  distorted  reflex  of  the  human  form. 

This  shadow  can  never  be  annihilated,  and  lacking  as  it  does  an 
indwelling  principle  of  life,  it  is  ruled  solely  by  the  living  man,  and 
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holds  its  position  in  exact  accordance  with  the  positions  or  states  of 
its  living  type.  The  church  upon  earth,  when  it  declines  from  its 
erect,  upright^  heaven-aspiring  state,  and  lies  prone  and  incumbent 
upon  the  ground,  coheres  to  its  own  cold,  dark  shadow,  but  as  it  ele« 
vates  itseir,  and  rises  towards  the  Lord,  the  shadow  recedes,  and  when 
the  Divine  sun  shall  have  attained  the  meridian  altitude  of  an  eternal 
day,  then  the  shadow  will  he  projected  directly  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  man  of  the  church,  and  will  no  longer  stretch  its  huge  distor- 
tions forever  before  him.  With  his  face  to  the  Lord,  man  forgets  tbe 
shadow,  but  the  least  side-glance  earthward,  and  the  giant  deformity 
vexes  and  annoys  him. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  church  at  the  present  day.  The  glorious  son  of 
heaven  has  arisen  upon  the  glad  morning  of  her  new  birth,  but  the 
morning  shadows  are  cast  long  and  dim,  and  will  grow  more  distinct 
and  defined,  more  dark  and  disagreeable,  until  she  treads  them  under 
her  feet.  Until  this  time  comes,  we  must  walk  hopefully  on,  labor- 
ing cheerfully  to  preserve  the  living  humanity,  although  that  too  pre- 
serves the  shadow. 

The  moral  shadows  thus  linked  to  the  glorious  beauties  of  the 
church  often  strike  painfully  upon  us,  but  we  cannot  mar  even  the 
order  of  hell ;  wc  must  wait  the  ascension  of  the  Divine  sun.  Tbe 
providence  of  God  can  alone  overrule  the  shadow.  We  see  the  chil- 
dren of  the  church  united  in  marriage  with  those  who  are  out  of  tbe 
church.  We  know  that  this  is  wrong,  but  the  laws  of  external  order 
are  absolute,  and  must  be  fulfilled  in  every  tittle,  and  the  external 
marriage  union  must  be  preserved,  as  the  type  of  that  eternal  union 
of  Divine  good  and  Divine  truth.  If  the  external  order  is  violated, 
the  internal  is  hurt.  Man  must  perform  his  whole  duty  in  the  roost 
perfect  manner  of  which  he  is  capable,  in  whatever  state  the  Divine 
Providence  commences  the  work  of  his  regeneration,  for  this  regene- 
ration is  of  the  internal  man,  and  is  often  begun  in  circumstances  and 
situations  calculated  to  devclope  all  the  evils  of  man*s  will.  But  be 
is  to  make  his  inclinations  and  desires  bend  to  pure  principles  of 
charity,  and  justice  flowing  from  charity.  The  spiritual-minded  hus- 
band is  not  exonerated  from  duties  to  a  worldly-minded  wife.  Tbe 
justice  that  is  due  to  her,  should  rule  in  him,  and  not  his  taste  or 
inclination,  which  would  lead  him  to  repudiate  her,  and  cast  the  stain 
of  dishonor  upon  her.  The  New  Church  child  is  bound  to  respect  and 
honor  the  most  worldly-mipded  parent.  Perceptions  of  interior  truth 
cannot  free  him  from  any  external  law  of  order,  no  more  than  can  tbe 
soul,  weary  of  an  outside  disordered  body,  cast  it  off  at  its  own  good 
pleasure.  No,  it  must  undergo  a  painful  regeneration  in  a  disordered 
tenement,  and  in  adverse  circumstances.  It  is  these  very  things 
which  overcome  the  intense  self-will  of  man.  The  children  of  Israel 
were  forever  surrounded  by  the  false  and  evil,  that  they  might  not 
forget  to  war. 

Freedom  is  heavenly  order,  slavery  is  the  order  of  hell ;  but  if  a 

slave  receives  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Church,  he  is  still  bound  by 

:  the  external  order  into  which  he  has  been  born,  that  in  it  his  regene- 

ixation  might  commence.     While  his  external  remains  the  same,  bis 
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iternal  is  changed.  He  is  to  serve  now  from  a  prioeiple  of  charity, 
rom  justice  with  jadgment,  and  in  a  cheerful  obeaience  to  the  Divina 
^rovidenoe,  which  looks  only  to  man*s  eternal  happiness,  not  to  his 
dmporary  states.  For  the  Lord  as  truly  loves  the  tried  and  oppressed 
lave  as  he  does  the  angels  or  heaven ;  but  a  difference  of  state  in  the 
lave  requires  a  difference  of  treatment. 

The  states  ofall  determine  their  respective  positions  in  the  universal 
uman  form,  but  the  drop  of  blood  that  now  circulates  in  the  foot, 
lay  finally,  through  processes  of  purification,  be  assimilated  in  the 
rain  or  the  inmost  of  the  heart,  and  final  states  cannot  in  the  least 
e  judged  of  by  temporary  states.  The  slave  in  the  external,  is  the 
ymbol  or  representative  of  that  which  is  internal.  If  he  serves  freely 
nd  cheerfully,  he  represents  truth  which  serves  good;  if  it  is  a  con* 
trained  and  unwilling  servitude,  he  represents  the  bondage  of  all 
vil,  principally  that  uncontrolled  by  good  in  the  human  mind  ;  if  he 
I  in  a  groveling,  debased,  sensual  indifference,  satisfied  in  the  indal- 
ence  of  mere  animal  delfghts,  he  represents  the  sensual  bondage  of 
lie  merely  natural  mind,  that  is,  as  an  animal.  Thus  as  a  type  or 
Bpresentative,  the  slave  serves  great  purposes  in  the  economy  of  the 
>ivine  Providence. 

In  the  internal  sense,  Africa  signifies  the  East.  Now  the  East  has 
Bspect  to  the  highest  state  of  love,  and  the  angels  in  the  East,  must 
e  resplendent  in  purity  and  beauty  from  their  celestial  nature;  but 
1  the  church  the  celestial  was  wholly  perverted ;  hence  that  which 
I  highest  in  heaven,  becomes  respectively  the  most  vile  upon 
arthy  and  Africa  in  the  external  becomes  the  synonym  of  black- 
ess  and  deformity.  Upon  the  earth  the  celestial  principle  has  been 
rampled  under  foot,  and  love  is  scarce  recognized  as  one  of  the  goods  of 
fe.  Hence  Africa  is  not  numbered  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
[arson  is  debased  and  degraded  as  love  is.  Externally  she  represents 
lat  blackened  and  sensual  passion  which  has  its  outbirth  from  the 
iwest  hell,  although  love  in  itself  is  the  essence  of  heavenly  purity* 
at  he  who  sinks  the  lowest,  is  al.«o  capable  of  the  highest,  and  it  is 
ossible  for  the  African  upon  earth  to  attain  to  the  celestial  purity 
nd  blessedness  of  the  highest  heaven,  if  he  "  does  justly,  loves  mercy, 
nd  walks  humbly  with  his  God.^ 

But  if  a  slave  is  born  into  an  external  order  exactly  adapted  to  devel* 
pe  innate  evils  of  his  nature,  to  which  he  must  strictly  conform  that 
B  may  combat  those  evils,  it  is  equally  so  with  the  slaveholler.     He 

born  into  a  sphere  of  duties  vastly  difficult,  but  he  must  fulfil  every 
>ta  of  them.  The  New  Church  slaveholder  is  in  the  condition  of  the 
few  Church  husband,  who  finds  himself  bound  by  the  external  laws 
r  order  to  one  whom  he  knows  must  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
^ife  of  another  internally.  He  sees  and  feels  she  was  not  created 
»r  him,  and  the  path  of  justice  and  mercy  left  for  him  to  walk  in  is 
p.ry  narrow.  The  woman  is  dependent  upon  him,  through  his  own 
Dt  and  the  providence  of  God,  for  support,  kindness,  counsel,  and 
Seotion,  and  these  he  must  unceasingly  render  to  her,  with  a  con- 
Ant  reference  to  her  highest  good,  and  without  any  selfish  ends  for 
iaiseif.    The  New  Church  has  found  him  in  this  external  order,  and 
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she  by  no  niMns  breaks  it,  anj  more  than  does  the  regenaraCiog  spirit 
tear  tne  hamaQ  body  that  encloses  it  ]t  gradaally  beods  it  to  its  nev 
Ibrni ;  and  thus  will  the  charch,  by  a  most  slow  and  gmdaal  proeo^ 
bring  its  external  into  conformity  with  its  internal. 

But  if  the  Newohnrchman  stioald«  after  receiving  the  doetrinei  of 
the  church,  externally  marry  a  woman  from  any  eensaal  €>r  workHy 
end,  or  purchase  slaves  from  such  an  end,  he  of  his  own  will  throws 
himself  oat  of  the  sphere  of  heavenly  happiness.     The  Lord  in  hk 
state  of  ezinanition    showed    the  nature  of  the  regeneration  of 
man,  and  of  the  church.    His  human  was  bom  with  the  roost 
depraved  state  of  humanity,  but  his  outer  life  was  strietly  oonformed 
to  the  legal  enactments  of  the  Jewish  nation.     That  many  of  these 
most  have  been  essentially  at  variance  with  his  perceptions  of  good 
and  truth,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt     But  His  work  wsi 
within.    A  human  .self-will  was  to  be  combated  and  overcome  in  the 
circumstances  most  fully  calculated  todevelope  it     He  **  rendered 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  were  due  to  GcBsar,*  and  the  church, 
and  the  man  of  the  church  of  this  present  day,  has  this  same  intemsl 
work  to  perform.    A  citizen  of  a  slave  State  is  bound  by  the  laws  of 
that  State  ;  and  to  be  a  good  citizen  he  must  conform  to  them,  until 
they  cease  to  be  laws.     If  he  holds  slaves,  he  cannot  by  the  law  Sb- 
erate  them  and  leave  them  in  a  slave  State,  and  in  very  few  instan- 
ees  can  he,  of  his  own  will,  expatriate  them  without  doing  violence  to 
all  the  natural  ties  that  bind  them  as  husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  a  virtae 
in  any  man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  at  the  expense  of  ths 
social  and  individual  interests  of  others.     That  one  who  was  bom  i 
slave,  and  has  not  a  natural  er  acquired  capacity  for  ei^joying  free* 
dom,  should  be  thrown  upon  his  own  untried  and  uncultivated  powen 
of  providing  for  himself,  in  some  place,  as  in  Liberia,  or  a  free  State, 
where  he  is  a  total  stranger,  simply  beeaase  the  conscience  of  his 
master  is  to  be  gratified  by  throwing  off  the  burden  of  responsibili^ 
to  a  weak  member  of  the  human  family,  borders  too  closely  upon  seli- 
Ishness  to  wear  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  diristian  act. 

As  the  church  progresses  upon  the  earth,  and  an  influx  of  heavenlj 
order  descends  through  her,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  all  forms  c( 
slavery  will  cease  to  exist,  or  be  entirely  modified.  With  other  fkls- 
ities  and  evils,  it  will  *"  by  little  and  little**  be  removed  from  the  spirit- 
nid  Israel.  But  until  this  is  accomplished  by  the  Divine  providenee^ 
the  New  Church  slaveholder  must  perform  his  whole  doty  to  hii 
oountry  and  his  social  relations.  He  must  rule  those  who,  in  the  pro- 
vidence  of  God,  are  committed  to  his  charge,  not  in  the  love  of  ruling 
for  selfish  ends,  but  with  a  noble  and  pure  regard  to  the  best  interests 
of  all.  That  his  position  is  one  of  peculiar  temptation  and  difficulty, 
oan  easilv  be  seen ;  but  this  also  is  tl^e  case  with  every  individaal 
man  of  the  church.  According  to  our  innate  evils  and  falses,  we  ars 
placed  in  precisely  thase  positions  and  conditions  in  life  that  will 
most  fully  reveal  to  us  our  sins  and  errors.  Otherwise  we  would  go 
into  the  spirit-world  with  innumerable  concealed  evils,  of  which  vrt 
had  never  dreamed  ourselves  capable ;  and  he  who  under  the  strong- 
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est  temptation,  combats  his  tove  of  raling^  for  the  sake  of  self,  has 
made  one  great  step  in  the  progress  of  ihe  next  generation,  for  thej» 
feeeiving  an  hereditary  nature  somewhat  freed  from  evil,  will  be  in 
a  state  to  be  placed  in  a  position  exempt  from  like  trials,  and  thus 
gradaally  will  the  dawn  of  a  blessed  existence  brighten  unto  a  per- 
fdCt  day  upon  the  now  sad  and  sin-enslaved  earth.  ^  ^ 
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APHORISMS  ON  SLAVfiRY  AND  A80UTI0N. 

Ho.  V. 

vm. 

Hbhcb  one  may  be  a  slaveholder,  and  yet  be  fully  exculpated  from 
any  share  in  the  evil,  viz  :  on  the  conditions  specified  in  No.  IV.,  of 
acknowledgment  and  action  pursuant  thereto.  To  deplore  slavery, 
and  acquiesce  in  it,  does  not  excusee. 

^To'Wbat  extent,  mnd  with  what  limNatient,  we  aeeord  with  the  parport  of  this  Aphor- 
ism wtll  be  euily  iDfened  rrom  the  teoor  of  enr  preceding  remarks.  When  it  is  affirmed 
Ibftt  **  one  may  be  a  slaTehokiar,  and  yet  be  futly  ezoulpated  from  any  share  in  the  evil,** 
the  4Mmdftions  under  whieh  alone  this  poeition  ean  hold  good  had  need  be  very  exactly 
and  pmietHtoatly  defined.  Beyond  queetien,  the  moral  charaeter  of  the  relation  of  mat- 
tw  mid  eervant  depends,  as  we  hare  already  more  than  onee  obsenred,  npon  the  animm 
of  tin  maateir  tai  eoetaining  It.  Our  first  aniole  on  the  subjeot  eontains  the  remark,  that 
is  an  essential  dMTerenoe  in  the  moral  charaeter  of  theielatlon  as  sustained  by  oat 
Mds  hb  slavss  as  bonajide  fropirtf%  and  one  who  regards  them  as  a  fmsf ,  proriden- 
Ihffowii  upon  his  hands,  and  towards  which  he  is  called  to  disoharge  a  solemn  doty 
In  tfia  spirk  of  the  golden  role  of  charity^  doing  to  his  slairas  as  he  wouki  be  done  by  itt 
filiBifcir  eirofmsstanees.  The  distiaetion  -oK  the  two  eases  is  all  iaipoitant  in  the  pfeseot 
•Maectlofi.  It  affords  the  only  etew  by  which  we  oan  determine  when  It  Is  that  ^  one 
be  a  sii¥ebeldsr,  aski  yet  be  f^lly  eaeulpaied  Irom  any  sbans  in  the  evil*  The  sate 
litioa,  in  ottr«phii<m,  on  whieh  this  immunity  from  evil  ean  be  afllrmed  Is,  t^  1m 
reaeaaee  the  landamental  principle  on  whidk  the  whole  system  rests,  and  la 
Wliicii  the  essential  vr'A  is  inrolved,  and  then  lblk>w  ap  this  i^nunofation  with  the  appto- 
^iale  ooorse  of  aetioa.  If  this  is  what  the  author  intends  by  the  «*  aeknowledgmenf '  aad 
^aation  pursoaot  thereto,**  .specified  in  the  Aphorism,  we  have  no  gieat  difiioolty  in  a^ 
aadiiig  to  it.  But  we  should  insist  that  it  oover  in  Impoit  the  entire  groond  of  our  prerh 
mm  dsaaitioos  and  explications,  ere  we  give  it  our  cordial  assent,  ior  we  eannot  abate  aa 
lola  of  Ihe  stringency  of  our  demand  on  the  soore  of  tlie  prmcipU  to  be  renoaneed,  as  Ba- 
ching short  €i  this  reaanoiation  will,  la  our  view,  absolve  the  eoascienoe  from  all  partiai- 
patian  In  the  aril. 

The  language  of  the  Aphorism  refinred  to  we  will  here  repeat :  **  Thhy  haTc  not  8lasw| 
ta^Nited  to  them,  who  aeknowledge  it  to  be  an  eWI,  and  act  for  the  remoral  of  it,  socially 
aad  palitioally,  acoordiog  to  the  laws  of  order.**  We  have  already  conceded  tiie  merit  of 
jaaad  doatrina  to  this  positioB»  aad  it  b  beoaase  H  afifords  jo  Aitiag  a  stand*poUK  ftooi 
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whieh  to  nrga  honw  the  appanl  to  ooiiioi«iiae,  tktt  ws  ra-ftddoM  iU    Ttklpg  b  fMr^MM^ 
•d  tlmt  the  *'  acknowledgineiit''  in  qneitioa  involfot  noleMtlima  tiM  OMotal 
•f  tba  propertf-olaimt  oar  ntxt  eonoeni  is  to  aieert«ln  what  it  tht  ^lyrapriffi 
tho  1ft wt  of  cbaritjr  and  order  preteribe  in  the  prenaiatt.    And  hare  U  isi  In  thai 
thii  qaettion,  that  we  stand  at  the  dividing  point  between  oaraelvae  and  the  oMMeTuii- 
•iavery  men,  with  whoM  nltimate  objeeu  we  full/  t]rn9pathia^  and  whoee  lofieal  mii- 
ment  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  faltitjr  underlying  the  tjrstem  of  AnMrieaa  §lavti7,«e 
deem  absulutely  impregnable.      While  we  hold  to  the  dutf  of  immtdiait  mafidipcft0«»  m 
above  defined,  We  should  have  abundant  qualiOeations  to  apecify  and  iasift  upon  bdbM 
admitting  the  duty  of  immtdiaU  mttnumiitum  to  be  equally  imperative.    Wa  hate  aa 
doubt  that  this  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  Tirtnal  abandonment  of  tha  grooadaa 
have  hitherto  maintained;  as  a  praetleal  nullifying  of  all  that  we  have  thne  far  ettaMMh* 
ad,  and  the  ministering  of  a  comfortable  quietus  to  the  oonscienee  which  had  perhaps  h» 
gun  to  be  hopefully  disturbed.    Of  this  every  one  must  form  his  own  opioioa.    Oar  aooosn 
is  to  follow  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  leading  of  troth,  and  Ibr  ooraelvee  we  have  hrt 
little  fear  of  the  Imuc  with  those  wiio  aie  folly  penetrated  with  the  eonvictioii  of  ihi 
soundness  of  our  main  position  Ui  regard  to  the  essential  evil  of  slavery*  and  of  iheeaHS> 
qnent  duty  of  the  immediate  renunciation  of  that  evil.    Indeed,  we  see  ee  mtmtk  invelvii 
Ia  the  mental  act  enjoined,  that  when  aiocerely  put  ibrth  we  no  mora  healtate  to  aiis 
•arselves  of  the  right  results  in  the  end  than  we  do  of  the  ripening  and  fpttharhag  of  iki 
harvMt  when  the  seed  is  sown,  the  soil  good,  and  the  "  skiey  inAaences^*  of  aoa  aod  nia 
have  been  duly  contributed.     We  are  no  more  certain  that  troe  xepentanoa  will  worit 
tnie  reformation  than  we  are  that  this  mental  state  will  prompt  its  appropriaie  nitiaa- 
tiofi.    The  truth  is,  the  grand  point  is  gained  when  the  above  mentioned  act  takea  pteaa, 
ibr  such  an  act  is  the  negation  of  the  positive  wrong  involved  in  the  system  |  aod  vrhat  is 
**  learning  to  do  well,**  but  *'  ceasing  to  do  evil  ?".     If  any  course  of  conduet  ie  joady  da> 
nominated  evil,  and  as  such  comes  within  the  range  of  the  prohibitory  preoepta  of  Ueaiaa, 
what  more  obvious  tlian  that  the  veiy  first  duly  of  the  delinquent  is  fo  forbtmr  tk»  Mttmi 
doing  of  the  wrong  in  gue$ium.     In  the  case  before  us,  the  essence  of  the  wroug-doiog  ii 
not  in  the  oppression  or  cruelty  which  may  chance  to  be  exercised  towards  the  slave,  fat 
oppressiou  and  cruelty  are  exercised  where  slavery  does  not  exist,  but  in  the  aseertion  of  a 
claim  which  gives  one  man  the  absolute  and  unlimited  control  over  the  person,  powen, 
and  possessions  of  another  without  his  consent.      This  claim  is  recognised  by  the  laws  of 
the  slave  States  as  a  valid  right,  while  in  the  eye  of  the  Divine  law  it  is  regarded  as  a 
nullity.      Wliat  then  is  the  demand  of  the  Divine  law,  but  the  oordial  and  unresarvsd 
giving  up  of  the  principle  which  constitutes  tiie  grawamtn  of  the  olfoace  as  viewed  in  the 
light  of  cterniil  truth  and  justice  ?    In  virtue  of  this  fictitious  claim  and  fancied  right, BMa, 
women,  and  children  are  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  marketable  commodities,  and  vari- 
ons  wrongs  inflicted  which  would  not  be  but  for  the  asserted  but  baseless  claim  of  property. 
Now  inasmuch  as  the  sincere  mental  renunciation  of  this  alleged  right  of  ownership  la|i 
the  axe  directly  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  forbids  all  traffic  in  these  human  chattels,  whs 
can  iail  to  perceive  that  emancipation  has  fairly  won  the  day  when  this  point  of  coaoss- 
aioa  has  been  readied  1     Is  it  possible  that  this  can  be  denied  without  the  denial  of  tka 
truth  of  the  whole  train  of  our  foregoing  argument  ?     And  to  the  most  earnest  abolitioa* 
1st  we  would  put  the  question,  whether  bis  demand  is  not  virtually  complied  with  when 
the  nature  of  the  relation  is  entirely  changed,  and  the  abhorred  traffic  in  human  flesh  hsi 
come  to  an  end  1    For  ourselves  we  perceive,  in  the  mental  surrender  far  which  we  pisad, 
so  immense  an  advance  upon  any  thing  hitherto  accorded  to  the  *'  genius  of  univeral 
emancipation  ;**  we  see  in  it  such  a  sacrifice  made  by  self-interest  to  the  force  of  moral 
principle,  that  we  cannot  And  it  in  our  hearu  to  chide  the  delay  which  would  take  tins 
19  breathe  before  proceeding  to  the  last  act  of  anfranobisement.     That  this  act,  howava^ 
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ril  be  fMiformed,  if  iki  dicttUt  of  ccmanmn  wrging  it  U  eUw^  we  need  have  no  doabt 
rbsn  tbe  mental  sfaod  above  described  liat  been  onee  taken.  Tbe  one  step  ii  a  pledge 
iw  tbe  otber.  Bat  as  tbis  U  a  point  leqairing  tbe  greatest  deliberation,  and  as  we  per* 
•Hre  we  shoold  oarselves  hesitate  on  tbe  thresbold  of  mannmiision,  so  we  oan  easilf 
■smgina  that  others  may  labor  under  the  same  misgiving. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  to  our  conclusion  that  it  is  '*  lame  and  impotent  ;**  that  it 
■•Tee  things  at  loose  ends ;  that  it  supplies  an  opiate  to  the  conscience ;  that  it  para- 
fsea  action  in  the  premises:  that  it  would  foster  that  delay  in  the  **  St.  Clares*'  of  the 
louth  which  would  be  the  means  of  Axing  multitudes  of  worthy  **  Uncle  Tom's**  in  hope* 
MS  bondage  under  hard  masters.  Consistency,  it  will  be  urged,  requires  that  a  precise 
ind  dttfiaite  course  of  procedure  should  be  marked  out  for  slaveholders  to  pursue  whea 
hej  are  once  oonvinced  of  the  paramount  duty  of  emancipation.  Manumission  papeia 
ihcNild  at  once  be  prepared,  and  the  needed  protection  in  this  way  secured.  Failing  this, 
rhat  evidence  can  any  man  have  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  convictions  of  duty  ?  To  this 
ire  reply  that  undoubtedly  every  one  is  solemnly  bound  to  put  into  outward  act  his  in- 
wmtA  sense  of  duty.  But  ertrj  one  must  still  be  U$(l,  with  prayer  for  Divine  guidance,  to 
Ibo  dictates  of  his  own  mind  as  to  the  most  fitting  mode  of  compassing  the  end  to  be  at- 
»iiwd.  The  decision  on  this  head  cannot  be  made  independent  of  a  thousand  circumetan- 
lae  peculiar  to  the  general  system,  and  to  the  various  individual  cases  that  may  occur 
lodar  it.  Of  these,  religious  slaveholders  themselves  are  the  most  competent  judges,  and 
\t  ia  no  more  than  just  that  we  should  repose  so  much  confidence  in  them  as  to  believe 
tbaf*  when  convinced  of  what  justice  and  right  demand,  they  will  act  for  the  best  in  a 
■after  in  which  they  have  the  deepest  conceivable  interest.  It  is  an  "  aphorism**  as 
vaa  as  any  we  are  now  considering,  that  **  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,**  and  our 
raaaoning  proceeds  here  upon  the  supposition  that  there  %$  a  will.  We  may  olfer  friendly 
Miggeations  to  our  brethren,  but  it  must  ever  be  with  the  consciousness  of  the  inadequacy 
sf  our  counsel  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  tho  case.  The  laws,  for  instance,  of  mo«t  of 
iho  slave  Sutes,  impose  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  manumission,  and  though  these 
laws  are  essentially  unjust  and  iniquitous,  and  therefore  are  entitled  to  have  no  moral 
bfoa  upon  the  conscience,  yet  they  constitute  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disregarded  ;  they 
operate  to  restrain  the  bestowment  of  freedom  very  much  as  a  high  wall  around  an  en* 
Bloeore  does  to  prevent  tbe  egress  of  prisoners  confined  within  it.  They  cannot  be  left 
oat  of  view  without  inflicting  penalties  and  injuries  both  upon  master  and  sla\*e»  Tbe 
Impediment  here  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  the  slave  himself  would  ei  counter 
were  he  to  ignore,  as  he  is  really  at  liberty  to  do,  his  master*s  asserted  right  of  ownership 
la  bim.  If  such  a  claim  be,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  an  intrinsic  nullity  as  it 
eoocerns  the  master,  it  is  in  fact  equally  so  as  it  concerns  the  slave,  if  the  master  it 
bound  to  renounce  this  alleged  right,  the  slave,  who  might  have  a  similar  perception  of 
Its  moral  invalidity,  is  authorized  to  view  it  in  the  same  light.  But  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  act  on  that  conviction.  If  fufllciently  enlightened,  he  would  say  with 
Paal,  *^aU  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.'*  As  we  should 
protest  against  the  mastei^s  suddenly  sundering  all  the  ties  between  himself  and  his  slave, 
beoaose  be  saw  the  non-entity  of  his  title,  soshould  we  use  the  same  language  to  the  slave. 
There  ia  a  provid§ntial  relation  e:«iablished  between  them  which  the  interests  of  both 
parties  require  should  not  be  at  once  broken  up,  any  more  than  it  should  be  sought  to  ba 
■uulo  perpetual. 

And  here  our  discussion  trenches  upon  a  department  of  the  subject  which  looms  up  to 
view  more  and  more  largely  the  nearer  we  approximate  iu  The  providential  aspects  of 
iUeary  nrge  themselves  with  great  force  upon  the  mind  of  tho  Newchurchman.  '*  Tho 
Bwnt"  says  Swedenborg  (D.  P.  ISO),  *'  who  is  made  spiritual  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
God,  and  wise  by  the  rt-JKction  of  hispropriam,  sees  ttie  Divine  Providence  in  the  univer- 
mI  world,  aod  ia  all  and  every  particuUr  theiaof.    If  ha  looks  at.nataial  things  be  teea  i|; 
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riw  iMlit  at  elvfl  tlitact  to  iM  H ;  If  to  Itokt  ar  «^rtlMil 
wtSU  lo  tto  01111  nltMiMiM  M  In  i»  wiwmiif  cvdir  d 
iibote,  ia  oMtt  In  ibfim»  hi  tlilsgt  pNnr  «i4  mbsII;  «|noW^im 
To  wotam  of  liieM  MpMH  w  mnft  toro  rilid»,  aadi  wotm  ito  lM» 
iMdly  tell,  to  a  degree,  on  the  side  of  tto  queftkm  wliieli  w»  am  la  HHila 
%e  prelte  leeltf  M  trath,  kwd  wtore  It  will.  Tto  doetriMi  of  FMcrHemw 
Ito  man  of  tto  New  Chvroh  In  n  light  peDoHnr  to  ttot  wfmtm  of  leHglii—  iwlllii  aiWli 
to  tot  embreeed.  Viewing  It  as  to  doee,  to  finds  his  field  ef  tMob  vetiriy  eiiliifwi,  WJ 
Itoaeeamalatlon  of  new  faott  ereates  a  wider  area  oi  indnotlon  thait  Is  offMMl  to  Itonmi 
of  most  other  Inquirers.  To  him,  for  Instance^  Is  mado  known  tto  (tot  that  AagMtaaoTfil 
AiHean  race  is  more  oelestitl  tton  ttotof  anf  ottor  people,  attd,ttiaiigo  salt  mmfwfftm 
Mb  sHiglo  Itot  Is  to  him  the  key  hf  whiefa  to  solves  tto  enigma  of  ihetr  paeiMat  dNdi^i 
wtothar  adverse  or  suflpieioursi  Bf  most  men  tto  hard  lot  of  this  saiile  moo  la  Mgafdiiiii 
a  mfsierioasly  sevcrt/ga  dispensation  of  tto  divine  wisdom,  and  wbaa  tto  of^lttat  wmHMlfl^ 
H  appWed  to  it,  it  is  sapposed  of  conisoto  to  ladepondent  of  tto  opoiatlaa  ofmoialflMBa 
OB  the  pait  of  its  snbjeet  to  whieh  it  ean  jnstlf  to  referred.  Aa  ead  of  aiatoy  hs  Itofiiri 
tooo  if  indeed  reeogniaed,  hot  the  losonitable  will  of  heaven  emadi  la  iiaad  of  all  adHi 
pvoenriag  causes.  Bat  Ae  Newotmiofaman  la  lAstmoied  by  tto  lawa  ef  oidav,  to  look  apai 
fitfs  stem  allotment,  not  as  arbitrarilf  or  grataitously  Infiiottd,  tot  aa  tto  kficittuiie  eAM 
df  an  adbqaaie  oansa  to  to  soaght  fai  their  own  moral  ooadiHoas  aad  aathigt,  WhidHt 
past  or  present.  Ttot  cause  to  ie  taught  to  reeogniae  la  a  isarfal  apeetaiy  arihifiefi 
Ihalf  primitive  high  estate.  As  tto  celestial  la  tto  highest  tf  pa  of  fcawaaly»  a  idl  i 
imt  plane  would  of  course  precipitate  its  sabjeols  into  tto  lowest  dapdle  of 
and  wrstobedness.  In  tto  profound  depieeslon  and  dogmdation,  thocaftoe,  of  Ito 
laoe,  we  read  tto  evidence  of  a  disastrons  lapse  ftom  a  pfoportlonate  alavatlou^ 
tastiges  of  which  still  remain  visible  to  tto  euHghlened  ef,  to.safaoHilagof  ito< 
aiouf  which  we  derive  on  this  tosd  Trom  8wedentorg*s  revelatioos  of  tho  iHHaaa 
ftt  tto  other  lif^.  In  their  national  love  of  musieid  sounds  we  see  a  dear  iadieatlaa  ef  ihs 
predoininROce  of  affection  in  their  nature,  while  in  the  characteristlo  wilUngnaes  to  server 
we  perceive  a  dim  reflex  or  that  spirit,  so  pre-eminently  heavenly,  whleli  prompts  evciy 
one  to  to  the  least  of  all  and  the  servam  of  all.  This  process  of  decline  and  deterlorailaa 
tos  undoubtedly  been  going  on  from  a  period  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  as  is  te  hi 
Ittforred  from  its  having,  in  all  prohabirny,  gradually  wrought  among  Its  seqoenees  t 
atonge  of  color — an  effect  to  which  ages  would  to  requisite--though  tto  ntter  abostaessf 
aH  records  renders  it  impossible  to  affix  any  thing  like  definite  eras  to  ttoir  historic  dsvsl- 
Opments  and  transitions.  But  the  grand  fact  of  their  Aiil,  through  saceesslvo  guueiatkast 
,  ftom  a  primitive  state  of  celestial  innocence  and  purity,  to  one  of  degradation  and  misayf 
may  to  rested  in  as  an  unquestionable  certainty. 

Now  it  is  upon  this  fact  that  tto  Newchorchman  perceives  tto  grand  series  of  provMeacM 
dispensations  towards  tbe  colored  race  to  to  founded.  He  sees  that  they  aro  of  a  disllaerif 
rffrt6«<ivff  character,  while  at  the  same  time  an  ulterior  end  of  mercy  peivadas  dMm  fisa 
Aeir  commencement  to  their  consummation.  Denying  to  these  dispensatloos  any  thisf 
of  a  vindictive  quality,  we  are  still  authorised  te  look  upon  them  as  an  iUastratloa  of  Ibi 
principle  enounced  by  Solomon :  **  Behold,  tto  righteous  shall  to  feeompsnsed  la  do 
earth ;  much  more  the  wicked  and  tto  sinner."  With  ail  our  virtaons  sympathy  toaai* 
the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  sons  of  Africa,  it  is  proper  ever  to  rememtor  that  na^ 
tto  divine  administration  *'  the  curse  causeless  does  not  come,**  and  that  ttoIr  piaMot 
bitter  lot  tells  a  long  ,  scory  of  apostasy,  deterioration,  cruelty,  crime,  and  vice  of  evoT 
form.  Nothing  is  gained  to  tbe  cause  of  truth  by  attempting  to  wink  unweloome  tf^ 
ant  of  sighL  Of  Africa  as  of  Babyk>n  it  must  be  said  that  she  is— fknen,  ftllen  I  to 
anlito  Babylon,  she  is  not  fallen  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  Africa,  eveo  In  toitlwi 
AnioB»  may  aiy  I  **  For  wa  mast  aaslia  die,  aad  aiaae  water  tpMt  oa  tto  gaiaadt  whiii 
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legtdMTtdapaiAlB;  fel  dolh  CM  4«vlie  imum  ibtrUt  bsaitbed  te  boC  <k|mI« 
bim.'* 

kvs  m\d  Hhmt  Hm  tuieringt  of  ibe  blaok  mmn«  as  orlyUMitiiig  in  ^rwff  tgmjft'mi 
rftribuiiti.  And  oa  tbit  bMMl  w  tboold  have  a  itroiiff  aMaimnca,  evan  if  bia* 
e  silent,  that  the  ywf  form  of  their  tin  eoald  be  read  in  tlwir  poniahroanu  B«l 
I  not  silent  The  evidenee  is  ample  that  daring  the  lapse  of  aentnries*  tli»  liabit 
ind  the  praetiee  of  slavery  have  been  rife  among  the  sairaga  tribes  of  the  land  of 
Wtit  alone  would  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  loosing  their  inbred  sloglsbnaia 
I ;  and  when  engaged  in  their  parpetoally  reourring  (ends  and  foraysp  it  ia  aeta 
u  the  most  infernal  omeltless  crowned  by  oannibalism»  have  evor  distingaisbMl 
idaet  towards  their  captives.  Oat  of  the  sixty  millions  which  Imve  at  any  glvea 
ipled  the  continent  of  Africa  it  is  computed  that  forty  millions  might  saMy  ba  ill 
the  proportion  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  And  ifais^  ba  it  lemembeMfdy  li  m 
things  which  is  of  no  recent  origin,  but  has  been  subsisting  among  Aem  lor  many 
t  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  it  haa  ^mog  np  from  tlie  contact  of  Bas«* 
id  the  accursed  cupidities  of  the  slave  trade.  It  may  have  been  stimulated  from  tUa 
9ttt  long  before  a  slave  was  exported  from  the  Afiriean  shoia  this*  with  its  •eaam* 
9ts,  was  the  crying  sin  of  these  wratehed  savages,  and  all  the  mora  aggfavaieA 
I  lact  of  being  perpetrated  by  those  who  had  ooea  lailaotMl  moat  brilliaily  tba 
id  glories  of  a  celestial  caste. 

Rve  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  regarding  Amarieaa  slavery  aa  a  direet,  thongb  leafp* 
,  providential  penalty,  visited  ap<m  ita  victims  in  tba  way  of  rfgbteeaaiapriail  Ibv  m 
oppression  of  which  they  themselves  have  been  gnllty.  Of  the  prinolpla  wfaleb  li 
e  in  this  allotment,  Swedenborg  says,  **  It  derives  its  origin  from  the  DivinaLaw  off 
ito  others  as  we  would  that  they  shoald  do  unto  ns.  This  law  in  heaven  is  the  law  aff 
krve  or  charity,  whence  then  exists  what  is  opposite  in  bell,  vis.,  that  what  any  oaa 
snother,  the  same  Is  done  to  himself;  not  that  they  who  am  in  heaven  do  it#  b«l 
lo  are  in  hell  do  it,  for  the  retribution  of  retaliation  exists  from  oppositioa  to  that 
life  in  heaven."  Although  it  is  in  hell  that  this  law  asserts  itself  most  coosplMH 
et  it  is  a  law  that  obtains  also  in  the  present  life. 

n  be  of  course  the  grossest  perversion  to  construe  this  train  of  laraark  into  a  jotll- 
of  the  agency  by  which  the  negro  has  been  reduced  to  boodige,  notwithsMndiag 
IS  that  the  ends  of  heaven  are  efieeted.  Tho  Lord  **  shaves  by  an  hiied  raaoTi** 
ther  axe,  saw,  nor  rod  ate  to  boaat  themselves  against  Him  that  wieldeth  tbana* 
laking  **  the  Assyrien  the  rod  of  his  anger  and  the  staff  of  bla  indignation,"  and 
lin  a  "  charge  to  take  the  spoil,  and  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread  dovm  like  tba  mlfo 
treats,**  he  can  still  justly  **  punish  the  fruit  of  the  stout  hsart  of  the  king  of  Assf- 
l  the  glory  of  his  high  looks,  for  in  his  heart  ha  meaaetk  not  sa**  And  tba  amna- 
ntention  is  what  determines  the  character  of  acts. 

nope  of  what  we  have  thus  far  adduced  on  this  head  is  simply  to  show,  that  ovart 
,  and  beneath  all  human  counsels  and  aims  in  this  matter,  the  Lord  haa  bis  owft 
ad  yet  meicifal  ends  to  accomplish,  and  that  to  thaeeends  It  is  not  needAit  that 
1  of  the  New  Church,  whether  a  slaveholder  or  not,  should  ba  blind.  Altboogb,  aa 
al  principle,  we  loam  that  man  does  net  manilbsdy  peioaiva  and  feel  the  operatloii 
Divine  Providence,  yet  when  one's  interior  state  is  in  aocordanca  with  the  diviao 
id  he  is  thus  in  sympathy  with  its  ultimate  eads,  we  sea  not  that  he  is  ferbiddcm 
into  thofie  ends,  or  incapacitated  from  yielding  them  an  intelligent  and  cordial  oo- 
on.  The  great  question  In  fact  for  a  well-principled  slaveholder,  who  la  (hvotad 
le  light  of  the  New  Jerusalera,  is  to  determine  bow  he  shaH  fall  in  with  tba  "  stioaai 
'idence,"  as  It  regards  its  benignent  ends  towards  the  slave,  while  at  tba  samo  tIaM 
I  ba  perfectly  faithful  to  the  monitions  of  bia  own  panonal  oooseiooeay  uttaring  Ita 
f  abcolttte  right  nnanawoiad  by  seMsh  inleffaitt. 
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Wbat  thmll  we  my  tiMB  oftW  ulterior  pmetieel  dotf  cf  tWiliit  luMM  wm  ■■ffl^ii 
tba  mental  disowniug  or  the  AmdameDtal  prinoiple  of  the  •jMem  on  whieli  we  lNeeM> 
erto  iueifCed ?*  For  oaneives  we  see  not  how  the  qnettion  ft  to  be  aasweiedl, cmft  taU 
Tiew  of  the  consideration!  fonowlng,  tome  of  which  we  beve  eheady  adverted  UK 
them  into  the  form  of  propoaitions  they  stand  sobttanttalljr  that: 

1.  The  African  race  having  touk  hj  gradaal  decline  to  the  loweet  tlaie  of 
Biiaery,  and  crime,  the  order  of  the  Divine  Providence  towards  them  leqniiet  that  at  *9 
have  sown  the  wind,  thej  should  reap  the  whiriwind — that  in  oidtr  to  dieir  ttfiMMria 
and  spiritaal  elevation  they  should  undergo  a  previous  diselpliBe  of  vaetatkti  wIM  li 
being  wisely  aeoomplithed  by  their  lot  of  bitter  bondage.  This  feet,  howevert  It  It  be  Mi 
In  perlisct  consistency  with  the  criminality  of  those  who  are  the  aetlve  afentt  liflMr 
oppression* 

9.  The  cireamstnncet  of  the  first  origination  and  of  the  snbteqnent  perpeCsatioB  of  Anvf 
in  oor  country  are  essentially  difierent.  When,  aiW  the  passing  away  of  die  lliai 
tlon  of  the  enslaved,  their  descendants  are  bom  into  the  condition  of  tervitiide^  ud 
qnenttf  have  no  opportunity  to  know  any  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hittMl^if 
the  suflering  under  which  they  groan  is  somewhat  abated,  at  the  aggravatioo  oCeonnM 
doet  not  ofwrate.  So  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  circumttance  of  a  people  being  bom  talttti 
oooditioo  of  masters,  as  a  hereditary  distinction,  constitutes  a  fair  gronnd  of  ohwliilli 
allowance  on  the  score  of  whatever  moral  wrong  may  be  Involved  in,  or  grow  ont  d^  Ai 
relation.  It  were  scarcely  to  lie  expected  that  tiKwe  who  were  bom  to  thit  InbtriMM^ 
when  they  see  the  relation  existing  everywhere  around  them,  and  tddon  or  iwvei 
tiooed,  tboold  be  led  to  question  it  themselves  apart  from  ibreign  prompting*  Hot 
this  is  done,  and  tlie  light  of  truth  is  strongly  concentrated  upon  tlie  tme  eharoettr  of  *> 
tyslem,  the  extenuation  arising  from  this  source  is  done  away.  Wbra,  on  the  other 
the  oonduct  of  the  sons  shows  beyond  dispute  that  they  appiove  and  approprfaie  the 
of  their  fathers,  they  take  u|ion  themselves  whatever  of  criminal  re^pootibility  attaehtiH 
the  first  act  of  fraud,  depredation,  and  oppression,  which  fixed  the  doom  of  bondage  It  t 
foreign  clime  on  the  natives  of  Negro  land.  But  it  is  obvious  that  In  nnmerout  oasis^ 
entail  would  not  be  cordially  acce,iied,  when  its  genuine  character  came  to  lie  ondeitioodi 
and  in  snch  oases  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  as  involuntary  on  the  part  of  die  nnt« 
tor  at  it  is  on  that  of  the  slave.  To  both  parties  it  is  a  compulsory  relation,  but  as  it  hsi 
not  been  of  their  own  seeking,  the  band  of  the  Divine  Providence  is  to  be  devondy  lesqp 
nixed  in  it,  and  co-operation  with  the  end  of  that  Providence  to  be  diligently  studied. 

3.  The  abjectne$s  to  which  tbe  African  race  has  reduced  itself  it  such  as  to  involiet 
degree  of  imbecility  that  makes  it  almost  inevitable  that  tbey  should  fall  under  the  eootral* 
ing  influence  of  some  superior  class.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  diit  snrvoilsaot 
and  predomimncc  mi{|;bt,  under  proper  limitation?,  be  of  essential  service  to  them  in  As 
way  of  moral  discipline.  Bui  then  those  upon  whom  it  devolves  are  to  bear  in  mind  tksl 
the  Divine  Providence  does  not  intend  that  this  pupilage  slioukl  be  perpetual,  and  theieftit 
they  are  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  elevation  of  the  black  man  as  an  end. 

4.  There  can  be  nothing  required  in  the  duty  of  emancipation  which  shall  tnpeitsdt  ftt 
obligation  of  that  |>eculiar  guardianship  which  the  incapacity  of  tbe  Negro  demands.  It 
tlieir  present  cirunm^tances  it  is  to  the  influence  of  slavery,  in  great  measure,  that  that  tact* 
paoity  is  due,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  that  those  who  have  been  its  aathoU 
tlmukl  take  advantage  of  their  own  wrong,  and  make  conscience  itself  a  plea  for  thetftd 
dereliction  of  tlieir  helpless  seifs.  A  debt  ol  jii»tice  and  of  charity  is  due  them.  Tliey  elabii 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  have  oppressed  and  impoverished  them,  such  indemnity  as  tklf 
ean  render— the  indemnity  of  that  culture,  mental  and  moral,  which  shall  fit  tbem  lor  fltl* 
d.Nn  here,  and  for  ielicity  hereafter.  O.  B* 

(roWconftntitd.) 
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PSUEDO- SPIRITUALISM. 

{Continxud  from  p.  338.) 

. — ^A  History  of  the  recent  Developments  in  Spiritual  Manifestations  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia ;  hy  a  Member  of  the  first  Circle,  instituted  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1850.     Philadelphia:  G.  S.  Harris.     1851. 

I. — spiritual  Instructions,  received  at  one  of  the  Circles  formed  in  Philadelphia,  ftr 
the  purpose  of  invcsti/i^ating  the  Philosophy  of  Spiritual  Intercourse.  Published 
for  the  Ijcncfit  of  the  Harmonial  Kenevulent  Association.  Philadelphia  :  A.  Com- 
fort.    1852. 

,. — Spiritual  Experience  of  IMrs.  Lorin  P.  Piatt,  of  Newtown,  Conn.,  with  Spiritoal 
Impressions  annexed.  Written  while  subjected  tx>  the  influence  of  a  Circle  of 
Spirits,  with  directions  to  publish  to  the  World.  New  Haven:  H.  B.  Bcnham. 
1852. 

. — Mental  Alchemy  :  A  Treatise  on  the  ^lind,  Nervous  System,  Psychology,  Mac- 
nctism,  Me8merifc>m,  and  Diseases.  In  twelve  chapters.  By  D.  Brown  WS- 
liams,  M.  D.    New- York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells.     1852. 

.>^Tho  Approaching  Crisis ;  being  a  Review  of  l)r.  Bushnell's  recent  Lectures  on 
Supematuralism.  By  Andrew  Jackson  Davis.  Now- York :  Redfield,  and  otheiB. 
1852. 

We  have  prefixe<1  to  our  present  article  the  above  additional  titles 
if  works  on  the  general  subject  of  which  we  were  before  ignorant, 
T  wliich  had  inadvertently  escaped  our  notice.  They  will,  at  least, 
erve  as  an  index  to  the  marvellous  fertility  of  the  field  in  which  they 
uive  sprung  up,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  prolific  of  quite  as  large 
\,  crop,  in  an  equal  length  of  time,  with  that  which  has  already  nod- 
!edto  the  reviewer's  sickle. 

In  the  admission,  in  our  previous  article  on  this  subject,  of  the  real- 
ty of  the  phenomena  embraced  under  the  general  head  of "  spirit- 
lanifrsfations" — in  conceding  that  they  are  not  the  product  of  fraud, 
oUusion,  legerdemain,  or  human  contrivance  of  any  kind — that  they 
,re  of  a  veritably  preternatural  (we  do  not  say  supernatural)  origin; 
ve  do  not  consider  ourselves  as  precluded  from  admitting,  at  the 
ame  time,  that  some  of  these  phenomena  are  intrinsically  suscepti- 
ve of  solution  on  merely  natural  principles.  As  the  forms  of  these 
nan ifestat ions  exhibit  a  vast  variety,  it  is  certainly  possible  that  some 
f  them  may  be  due  to  causes  short  of  spiritual  agency,  or,  in  other 
irords,  short  of  the  agency  of  disembodird  spirits.  There  may  be 
iws  of  man's  physical  or  psychical  economy,  or  of  both  combined,  of 
irhich  we  have  been  hitherto  ignorant,  capable  of  producing  some  of 
be  effects  that  are  witnessed  in  these  development^-.  There  may  be, 
3r  ought  we  know,  unconscious  emanations  and  operations  of  tbe 
idden  dynamics  of  our  being  that  have  all  the  se.^iblance  of  effects 
•roduced  by  the  conscious  volition  of  an  intelligetit  spirit.  Thisi,  we 
a}%  may  be  the  fact,  although  we  are  not  aware  that  any  adequate 
roof  has  been  adduced  that  it  is  so,  and  we  have  ourselves  witness- 
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ed  numerous  rxperiments  that  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  ac- 
counted for  on  this  hypothesis.  But  even  granting  it  to  be  true,  it  if 
a  question  whether  it  does  not  involve  principles  and  powers  in  solv- 
ing the  phenomena  which  tax  credulity  quite  as  much  as  their  refer- 
ence to  purely  spiritual  agents.  The  unconscious  projection  of  elec- 
trical currents  from  the  brain  of  sufficient  force  to  move  heavy  tables^ 
and  to  move  them  too,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  respond  negatively  or 
affirmatively,  to  questions  proposed,  many  of  them  mental  questions, 
is  certainly  a  phenomenon  that 'stagrgers  the  conception  about  as 
much  as  the  direct  reference  of  the  eflects  to  the  action  of  spirits  that 
have  left  the  flesh.  Yet,  if  any  one  imagines  that  he  saves  the  credit 
of  his  philosophy  by  this  mode  of  explanation,  and  finds  the  ground 
of  the  facts  sufficiently  covered  by  it,  we  at  least  shall  not  disturb 
him  in  the  easy-chair  repose  of  his  theory. 

But  it  is  not  a  solution  that  satisfies  us.  We  are  disposed,  or  rather 
forced,  to  fall  back  on  the  theory  of  intelligent  spiritual  agency  exert- 
ed by  dwellers  within  the  veil,  through  peculiar  human  organiza- 
tions, upon  material  substances  in  the  natural  world.  Still,  no  one 
who  receives  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church  will  believe  that  such 
effects  are  produced  by  spirits  without  the  intermediation  of  certain 
latent  powers  by  which  the  spiritujil  acts  upon  the  natural  world. 
On  this  head  the  language  of  Swedenborg  is  very  express: 

"Man  derives  to  himself,  from  the  inmost  principles  of  nature^  a  mediam  between 

what  is  spiritual  and  what  is  natural Hereby  also  spirits  and  angelf 

can  be  adjoined  and  conjoined  to  the  human  race ;  for  there  is  conjanction,  and 
where  there  is  conjunction,  there  must  be  also  a  medium ;  that  there  is  such  a  me- 
dium the  angels  know,  but  whereas  it  is  from  the  in  moat  principles  of  nature^  and  the 
expressions  of  all  languages  are  from  its  ultimates,  it  can  only  be  described  by  thin[^ 
ab8tract."—Co7ice7 71.  Uiv.  Wis.  Vlll. 

These  "inmost  principles  of  nature/'  are  undoubtedly  such  impon- 
derables as  electricity,  niagnetism,  the  Odic  force  of  Keichenbach,  &c.f 
without  which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  spirits  ever  attempt 
to  operate  upon  matter.  We  have  probably  an  allusion  to  the  same 
subtle  elements  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

*'  Every  man  after  death  puts  off  the  natural,  which  he  had  from  the  mother,  and 
retains  the  spiritual,  which  he  had  from  the  father,  together  with  a  kind  of  border 
(or  circumambient  accretion)  from  the  purest  things  of  nature,  around  it ;  but  thii 
border,  with  those  who  come  into  heaven,  is  below,  and  the  spiritual  above,  but  th*t 
border  with  those  who  come  into  hell,  is  above,  and  the  spiritual  below.  Thence  it 
is  that  a  man-angel  speaks  from  heaven,  thus  what  is  good  and  true;  but  that  i 
man-devil  speaks  from  hell,  while  from  his  heart,  and,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  while 
from  his  mouth  ;'hc  does  this  abroad,  but  that  at  home." — T.  C.  R.  103. 

^^The  natural  mind  of  man  consists  both  of  spiritual  and  natural  substances;  from 
its  spiritual  substances,  thought  is  produced,  but  not  from  its  natural  substances ;  the 
latter  substances  recede,  when  a  man  dies,  but  not  the  spiritual  substances ;  heoc^ 
the  same  mind,  after  death,  when  a  man  becomes  a  spirit  or  angel,  remains  in  t 
form  like  what  it  had  in  the  world.  The  natural  substances  of  that  mind,  whicbias 
has  been  said,  recede  by  death,  constitute  the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  spiritosl 
body  of  spirits  and  angels :  bv  means  of  this  covering,  which  is  taken  from  the  nito- 
ral  world,  their  spiritual  bodies  subsist;  for  the  natural  is  the  ultimate  oootine&t; 
hence,  there  is  no  spirit  or  angel,  who  was  not  bom  a  man  ^ — D,  L,  jr  W,  257. 
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From  these  extracts  it  appears  that  spirits  in  the  other  liTe  are  still 
connected  hy  a  subtle  bond  with  the  natural  world,  and  it  is  a  fair  in- 
ference that  it  is  by  means  of  this  connecting  medium  that  the  physi- 
cal effects  manifested  in  so  many  quarters  at  the  present  day  are  pro- 
duced. As  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  effects  take  place,  it  may 
not  be  possible  for  us  at  present  to  determine  it,  nor  can  we,  perhaps, 
fully  assure  ourselves  that  it  is  not  a  comparatively  recent  discovery 
with  spirits  themselves. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  passage  from  the  T,  C,  IL 
there  is  something  peculiarly  significant  in  what  is  said  of  the 
relative  position  or  scat  of  these  "  natural  substances"  in  the  good 
and  the  evil.  In  the  former  they  are  below,  i.  e.,  subjected  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  spiritual,  while  in  the  latter  the  order  is  reversed,  and 
evil  spirits  in  consequence  have  more  facility  in  coming  in  contact 
with  the  natural  sphere  than  have  the  good.  It  seems  also  to  be  im- 
plied that  on  this  account  whatever  communications  are  made  by 
spirits  of  this  class  have  externally  the  guise  of  truth,  while,  at  the 
8ame  time,  the  prompting  source  within  is  in  association  with  hell. 
We  are  not. entirely  certain  of  having  rightly  construed  this  passage, 
but  our  impression  is  strong  that,  duly  apprehended,  it  discloses  some 
very  important  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  before  us. — On 
this  subject  our  object  now  is  to  state,  in  continuance,  the  result  of 
our  investigations, and  we  accordingly  remark: 

3.  That  these  alleged  spiritual  communications  not  only  do  not 
impart  any  important  truth,  but  they  abound  with  the  grossest  falsi- 
ties. We  should  perhaps  do  injustice  to  the  *'  circles,"  and  their  in- 
visible presidents,  to  say  that  the  staple  of  their  communications  was 
made  up  of  positive  errors,  for  the  main  material,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  consists  of  little  more  than  a  vein  of  vapid  truisms,  or  a 
kind  of  sentimental  moralizing,  with  a  marvellously  scanty  infusion 
of  new  ideas,  and  with  next  to  no  element  at  all  of  spiritual  power  or 
even  attraction.  But,  beside  this,  we  do  find  every  now  and  then  the 
peering  forth  of  direct  and  palpable  falsities,  which,  however,  are  not 
so  easy  of  detection,  except  to  one  conversant  with  the  revelations 
vouchsafed  to  the  man  of  the  New  Church.  Of  this  class  are  the 
representations  almost  invariably  made  respecting  Swedenborg  and 
his  revelations.  With  scarcely  an  exception  that  has  ever  come  to 
our  knowledge,  they  speak  substantially  the  language  of  the  follow- 
ing extract,  professing  to  be  a  communication  from  his  spirit  through 
a  medium  in  which  '*he  recognizes  a  reflecting  mirror  of  his  inmost 
thoughts.'' 


**  I  wish  to  Bay  to  the  world  that  tho  writiDgs  which  were  published  wliilc  I 
yet  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  contain  many  important  errors,  while  they  reveal  much 
imjportant  truth ;  that  the  beauties  of  the  celestial  world  were  unknown  to  my  im- 
prisoned spirit  as  they  are  now  presented  to  my  view ;  that  the  sweetness  and  purih^ 
which  pervade  all  the  glorious  mansions  of  eternal  life,  were  entirely  unappreciated 
by  the  writer  of  many  books ;  that  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  exnanding 
heavens — ^the  happiness  and  refinement  which  are  breathed  into  the  deepest  heart  ox 
the  soul — tho  brightness  and  attraction  which  call  the  spirit  ever  onward  and  up- 
ward, were  wholfy  lost  to  the  darkened  mind  which  once  groped  amid  the  shadow  s 
of  theologioal  error.    But  in  the  transition  whioh  has  taken  place  in  my  pontion , 
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and  the  traTiRformation  which  hoA  passed  over  my  entire  being,  are  the  hiflacDCtt 
which  Iiavo  introduced  nic  to  a  h)ftier  eminence  of  spiritual  life — a  nobler  expanmD 
of  the  interior  vision,  and  a  mon^  truthful  conceptidn  of  celestial  realities.  Hmee  1 
am  now  propan'd  to  sprak  oftlitiso  tliingH  at  pre^'nt,  which  I  could  not  have  eoD> 
prchj'ndc'd  while  in  th<*  hod}' ;  and  hence  I  n<»w  discover  the  use,  the  benefit,  and  the 
blesMng  of  Fpiritunl  nianifi.'statitns  as  I  could  not  have  dune  in  my  connection iritli 
th4*  eartlily  U)Tm. 

'*'!  he  spirit  wi>hes  to  say  that  he  is  pleased  to  unfold  to  the  world  the  knovlcdf^ 
whicli  ho  lias  ohtained.  and  that  he  ean  assure  the  individuals  whom  he  may  aid* 
dress,  tliat  the  n*vialuients  which  are  now  niailo  l»y  him  are  reliaMt;  in  the  miffl  Kl- 
oral  sensr.  Me  has  s»M'n  that  tlie  world  has  looked  at  tho  maniO'stations  of  spiritual 
pres<»nej*  with  <  nniti<.ns  of  hliml  and  almost  stuj»id  wondernn  nt ;  that  it  has  n^rard- 
I'd  every  oeourn-nrr  of  tliis  i^haracter  as  ni*o(\-«sarily  oppnsrd  u*  the  cstaMi>htMl  laws 
of  Naturi'  and  utt«rlv  in^'on^i^t^nt  with  the  n-vrlations  of  former  a  jies ;  that  the 
beauty  of  spiritual  truth  has  thus  been  overlooked  and  desjjisod  in  the  uncontn»lled 
dt'Vt  tion  to  human  erceds.  and  that  tin'  l»lrssin;:;s  which  sueh  truth  is  adapted  to 
bring  to  the  earth-liDund  soul  have  boon  disregarded  and  n^jrcted.  in  this  dark  and 
reiK'iling  atmosphcro,  whrro  dou})t.  and  fear,  and  ignurancf  arc  constantly  making 
tlu-ir  gloom  iVlt  by  tho  soul.  1  would  introihu'o  somi*  small  j><^rtii»n  of  spiritual  lijdit 
that  the  eyes  of  the  spirit  may  not  be  entirely  destitute  of  that  soothing  and  iuvigo* 
rating  element  which  it  s(»  really  needs." — S^nrit  Messenger.  Fth.^  lSo2. 

**  If  tlioii  art  ho,  abi*-',  how  fallen  !"  To  sny  nolbinjr  of  the  absurd  in- 
timation ibat  liio  l)ri;rbTness  and  attraction  of  beaven  were  wholly 
lost  to  his  (birkcnrd  mind  wiiiU*  •'gropiiij^  amid  the  shadows  of  tlieo- 
lof;;ical  error" — that  is,  dnrinij:  bis  abode  on  earth — bow  ridiculous  the 
idea  that  the  viirorous  and  m.-issive  sense  of  the  ^reat  hierophant 
should  ever  l.'ipsfi  down  to  sncli  puling  mawkishness  as  we  read  in 
tbis  |)aragrapb.  If  a  eounterfeir  presentment  is  to  be  recognized  in 
tbe  ease,  \hr.  jxTsonation  is  a  misernhle  l"ailur<»,  and  the  spirits  above 
must  have  a  very  [)oor  oj>inion  of  the  disciM'nnjent  of  tbe  spirits  on 
tbe  earth  to  siij)p()S(»  that  ibey  could  be  misled  by  sucb  abortive 
niitnicrv. 

'J'Imi  followiii;:  exe(T}!t  from  tlie  vision  of  Ju(l«:e  Edmonds,  publish- 
ed in  the  JSbcKin.tli  (.\o.  111.)  comes  into  tbe  same  cate^rory.  After 
relatinir  lh(*  aj)|-eMraii(.'e  to  iiim  f.l'  Win.  Wun  and  ^Si^  Isaac  Newlon, 
he  j»roree(|s  : 

"  Swedenborg  then  appeared  and  ^nid  to  mo  that  in  his  revelations  of  what  be 
had  seen,  lie  was  right  and  truihful  and  to  bo  relied  upiii.  but  net  in  the  theory  which 
he  l.ad  built  ujK'Ti  ilwrn:  nn«l  espi-eially  In'  nirntinmd  his  (hctrine  (»f  corrospr-o'lon- 
Ces,  and  his  atien'j>t  to  recnneih'  hisnvelatiin^  \Nith  the  p<'jiular  religion  of  hi  >  day. 
And  ln'  said,  as  the  liiMe  contained  many  impt.rtant  an<i  valuallc  truths,  yet  Iniiig 
written  in  and  lor  an  un]>rogre«s-d  ag**,  it  c<  ntninid  ernTs  and  imperlections:  w 
his  theological  writings  containc'd  niany  \:ilnaMe  truths.  a>  well  as  si  uic  crrnnij'ro- 
duced  by  his  desire  to  reconcile  the  trui  lis  which  \\«'re  nnlolded  to  him  with  tliefr^ 
vailing  theology  of  his  ag»'.  lb-  lia<!e  u>  In  ware  of  his  ermrs,  to  receive  as  true  his 
revelations,  but  discard  Ids  tln'ories.  and  instea<i  of  th<  m  to  ajipral  to  our  own  un- 
derstandings for  tlni  inlerenees  to  be  drawn  fmm  the  truths  he  had  develoi>ed." 

We  sbould  feid  for  oursidvcs  areat  diflicullv  to  cundense  into  the 
same  compass  the  sam<r  amount  of  I'alse  statement — due  to  the  spirits 
of  course,  if  they  utt(^red  it — which  we  encounter  in  these  few  linfS. 
In  tbe  first  place,lbe  di>tinction  here  adverted  to  between  Swedenborg's 
"revelations"  and  bis  **tb('ories''  is  totally  gratuitous  and  jrroundless. 
.  He  has  built  no  theories  upon  bis  asserted  facts.  He  does  not  deal 
in  tlieories.     The  mission  intrusted  to  him  was  of  a  nature  to  forbid 
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e  introduction  of  any  speculations  of  his  own.  What  Judge  Ed- 
onds  would  call  "  theories,"  are  among  the  authoritative  announce- 
lents  which  he  makes  of  the  la-ws  and  principles  that  prevail  in  the 
ord's  universe,  and  he  states  them  as  facts  and  not  as  inferences 
gain,  it  is  impossihie  that  he  should  have  said  any  thing  that  would 
nply  the  unsoundness  of  his  doctrine  of  correspondences  in  any 
Jspect,  for  this  is  the  grand  theme  of  his  revelations,  wliich  the  Judge 
lys  we  are  to  receive.  The  doctrine  of  correspondences  is  the 
scovery  to  the  world  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  natural 
id  the  spiritual  spheres,  and  without  this  discovery,  Swedenborg's 
velations  might  as  well  not  have  been.  If  Judge  E.  had  been  at 
I  adequately  acquainted  with  Swedenborg's  works,  he  would  have 
len  able  at  once  to  brand  such  an  insinuation  as  an  outrageous  falsity. 
ice  more,  it  is  a  falsity  equally  gross  that  Swedenborg  sought  to 
concile  his  revelations  with  the  popular  theology  of  his  age.  No- 
ing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Never  was  there  a  more  em- 
latic  repudiation,  a  more  point-blank  disclaimer,  of  an  erroneous 
stem  of  dogmas  than  he  has  proclaimed  to  all  generations  of  men. 
5t  any  intelligent  man  acquaint  himself  with  what  Swedenborg 
us  taught  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  Redemp- 
)n,  Regeneration,  the  Word,  Faith,  Charity,  Good  Works,  Freewill, 
^pentance,  Heaven  and  Hell,  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  &c.,  and 
en  pronounce  whether  he  was  a  man  **  to  trim  his  way  to  seek 
ve'' — whether  he  has  any  where  shown  a  temporizing  and  conciliat- 
g  policy,  as  if  desirous  to  keep  in  favor  with  the  ruling  theology, 
bile,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  consciously  uttering  truths  which 
ent  directly  to  overthrow  the  entire  system  of  the  old  schools.  We 
.ve  high  respect  for  Judge  E.  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  we  should 
:e  to  have  his  keen  power  of  analysis  brought  to  bear  from  the 
nch  upon  such  a  tissue  of  fallacies  us  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
>on  him  in  this  visionary  fabrication. 

We  have  cited  the  above  as  specimens  of  their  class.     Ex  hoc  (Usee 
i/ic.?,  and  their  name  is  legion.     These  wonderful  revelators  from 
e  "sixth  circle"  downwards,  are  perpetually  prating  of  the  errors 
Swedenborg's  writings,  and  yet  they  take  good  care  never  to  spe- 
y  or  hint  what  they  are,  so  that  the  charge  can  be  directly  and 
itinctly  met.     It  would  seem  beyond  question  that  these  communi- 
ting  spirits,  as  a  general  fact,  have  some  special  reasons  for  dealing 
disparaging  insinu.itions  in  regard  to  Swedenborg,  while  at  the 
me  time,  as  if  not  to  shock  too  severely  the  estimate  in  which  they 
ow  he  is  held,  they  interlard  their  discourses  with  patronising  com- 
ments which  would  create  an  impression  that  he  is  still,  with  all 
)  faults,  a  Magnus  Apollu  to  them  also,  as  he  is  to  many  that  are, 
they  say,  "yet  in  the  form." 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  person  of  Swedenborg  which  many  of  their 
Dorts  misrepresent ;  his  doctrines  also  are  discredited,  as  far  as  can 
done  by  the  inculcation  of  doctrines  directly  the  reverse  of  his.     On 
s  however,  we  must  reserve  our  remarks  to  another  number. 

G.  B. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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ARTICLE   IX. 


MISTRANSLATION  OF  A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  "APOCALYPSE  EXPLALNED." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Church  Repository : 

In  a  recent  reading  of  the  "Apocalypse  Explained,"  I  was,  in  popular 
phrase,  brought  up  by  the  following  sentence  in  No.  357.     The  author 
is  explaining  the  spiritual  sen.se  of  "bow,"  which  signifies  in  general, 
doctrine  combating,     "So  in  David :  *  He  teacheth  my  hands  to  war, 
BO  that  a  bow  of  brass  is  broken  by  mine  arms.* — Ps.  xviii.  34.     By 
war  there  mentioned  is  signified  war  in  a  spiritual  sense,  which  is 
war  against  evils  and  falsities;  this  war  God  teaches;  by  the  bow  of 
brass  is  signified  the  doctrine  of  charity,  and  by  its  being  broken  by 
the  arms  is  signified  victory."     Here  I  am  non-plussed.     What  vic- 
tory is  there  in  the  doctrine  of  charity  being  broken,  unless  it  be  the 
victory  of  the  evil  and  the  false  ?     And  does  God  teach  a  warfare  ia 
which  these  principles  come  oflT  triumphant  over  charity  ?     If  you  can 
solve  the  apparent  problem  involved  in  this  passage,  you  will  confer 
a  favor  upon  one  who  has  very  seldom  been  troubled  by  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  writings  of  our  great  scribe.  H. 

REMARKS. 

TbedifBculty  proposed  by  our  correspondent  is  a  very  obvious  one,  though  it  would  seem 
lo  have  been  hitiierto  overlooked.  Recurrence  to  the  original  is  of  course  the  first  step 
always  in  solving  a  diAiculiy  in  the  translation.  In  the  present  case  it  is  all  tliat  is  reqai- 
lite.     We  give  the  Latin,  with  a  literal  version. 

•*  Apud  D:ivideni  *  Deus  dncet  manut  mtas  htllum^  tt  ponit arcum aneum  brachiit mei$* Ps. 
xviii.  34.  Perbelliiin  ibi  signiliuutur  brlliiin  in  spnituali  sen$n,  quod  est  contra  mala  el  falsa; 
hoc  belluni  docet  Dens;  ct  per  arcuni  uneuin  significatur  doctrina  cliaritatis;  banc  Deus 
ponit  brachiiH,  hoc  vit,  dut  ui  vuluai.** 

TRANSLATIOK. 

••(Thus)  in  David,  *  God  teachei  my  handi  itar^  and  putt  a  bow  of  bran  (in)  my  artnt* 
"By  war  is  there  idgnified  war  iti  llu?  spinlUMJ  seiise  ;  this  war  (Jod  leaches  ;  and  by  a  boHT 
of  bniss  is  signified  the  doctrine  of  cliarity  ;  thi^  God  puts  (in)  the  arms,  that  is,  gives  to 
prevail. 

This  puts  at  once  a  new  complexion  upon  the  passage,  giving  a  clear  and  consistent  senw. 
The  English  translator  of  the  Apocalyps-s  I']xplained  here  evidenily  followetl  his  usual  cas- 
tom  of  giving  the  quotations  from  the  Word  in  the  language  oC  the  established  version,  in 
which  wc  think  he  acted  discreetly,  but  \m  inadvertently  failed  to  perceive  that  in  this 
Instil  nee  adherence  to  his  standard  gave  a  sense  inconsistent  with  that  conveyed  by  tbe 
wordi  which  Swedenborg  has  employed  as  the  rendering  of  the  original.  The  question  then 
naturally  occurs,  which  version  most  fiirly  represents  the  true  sense  of  the  original — ih»t 
of  the  English  t^an^lalion,  or  ihat  of  Swedenborg .'  The  question  is  not  easily  determin^l 
from  the  ambiguity  of  ihe  original  term  rendered  **  break  "  in  ihe  received  translation,  and 
•* put"  or  *•  placed"  by  our  author.  The  passage  is  very  diversely  rendered  in  the  ancieot 
▼ersions,  but  the  weight  of  philological  authority  in  modern  times  is  in  favor  of  the  render- 
ing of  Sebastian  Schmidt,  whom  Swedenborg  almost  invariably  follows,  although  in  tlii« 
ease  he  departs  from  him  verbally,  while  yet  the  sense  is  substantially  the  same.  Schmidt 
translates  it; — **  Qui  docet  manus  meas  bellum,  ut  demittat  se  arcussDneus  (super)  bracbit 
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«  (aI.  descendens  (actus  est).'*  Who  frorAet  my  kandi  tear,  $o  that  a  brazen  bow  Utt  iiulf 
011  (i^Hm)  my  armt  {at.  is  made  to  deoeend),  Geseniu«,  :be  most  distinguished  Hebrew 
lieographer  of  modern  times,  gives  also  this  idea  of  deecending  upon  as  the  promineni 
M  of  the  original,  and  this  Swedenborg  hag  simplified  to  put  or  placed.  **  He  puts,  pla- 
it or  applies  a  bow  of  brass  to  my  arms,  by  moans  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  achieve  a 
story  over  my  memies.'*  The  doubtfulness  of  the  original  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Md  rendered  '*  break  "  is  capable  of  being  formed  from  two  distinct  roots,  some  commea- 
ion  deriving  it  from  the  one,  some  from  the  other. 


^fcrf^^rf^^^^^W^^^^-  t^*S^^^^^^fK^t^^0^f^^^S^S^ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Baltimore,  July  15th,  1852. 

the  Editor  of  the  Repository : 

Oear  Sir  : — VVill  joa  be  so  kind  as  to  favor  me,  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ed,  through  your  pages,  with  a  translation  of  Swedenbore's  Adversaria  on  Nam- 
's, n.  7167  \  In  tbcso  days,  in  which  wo  so  often  hear  of  ^^  writinz  mediums,"  it 
veil  for  08  to  learn  what  is  written.  S.  H.  Worcester. 

REPLY. 

)ar  correspondent  is  informed  that  the  above-mentioned  paragraph  trom  the  "  Adver- 
ia"  has  already  been  translated  by  us,  nnd  inserted  as  a  note  to  one  of  the  pages  of  th« 
inphlet  entitled  **  Davis'  Revelations  Revealed,"  published  a  few  years  sincb.  It  may 
well,  however,  to  re- insert  it  in  connexion  with  the  above  request. 

*  In  Swedenborg*8  Adversaria  on  Num.  xl.  9,  in  speaking;  of  the  falling  of  the  manna 
ih  dew  upon  the  camp,  he  says ; — *  Whnt  is  signiAed  by  this  was  revfaled  to  me  in  a 
nderful  manner;  without  rfvelation  »uch  things  cannot  be  understood.  It  was  won- 
fully  dictated  in  the  thought,  nnd  the  thought  was  led  to  the  understanding  of  these 
rdji,  and  the  idea  was  held  fixedly  upon  tmch  single  expression,  as  if  detained  by  a 
ivenly  force;  thus  the  revelation  was  sensibly  made.  Concerning  other  species  of  re  v^ 
tions,  which  are  numerous,  I  »hHll  with  the  favor  of  God  Messiah  speak  elsewhere. 
ey  are  otherwise  etfec ted  when  the  thought  is  manifestly  illustrated  with  a  certain  light* 
i  the  writing  is  so  guided  that  not  the  least  word  cRn  be  written  otherwise  than  it  ia. 
netimes,  however,  it  is  more  insensible  ;  sometimes  again  t-o  sensible,  that  the  finger 
•orulncted  in  the  writing  by  a  higher  power  in  such  a  way  that  if  an  attempt  were 
.de  to  write  otherwii^e  it  would  be  impossible;  and  this  not  only  with  an  adjoijied  per- 
>tion  of  the  subj(H:t,  but  even — what  has  again  nnd  again  hnppened  to  me — withoal 

•  perception,  t<o  that  I  wns  ignorant  of  the  series  of  things  till  alter  they  were  written  ; 
t  this  in  very  rare  instances,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  inlorming  us  that  revelations  are 
ide  in  this  manner.  Those  papers  therefore,  were  de^troyed,  hs  Gud  Messiah  did  not  * 
JKn  that  the  revelation  (through  me)  should  be  thus  made.  Neither  is  it  permitted  to 
tate  anything  vica  voctt  although  a  viva  voce  dit^course  (with  spirits)  has  been  enjoyed 
me  almost  continually  for  so  long  a  time ;  but  whenever  I  wrote  they  were  silent.  Con- 
ning these  things,  Go<l  Messiah  permitting,  I  shall  speak  more  fully  in  another  plarr 

t  men  may  know  how  the  case  was  in  regard  to  revelations  in  the  primitive  chur^  « 
srwards  in  the  representative,  and  finally  in  the  symbolical  church,  that  they  m*/ 
nee  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  even  a  jot  in  the  book  of  Moses,  of  the  prophets,  and 
David,  which  is  not  initpired,  and  that  these  celestial  things  are  invariably  contained 
ler  the  forms  ol  natural  things,  which  are  the  letters  by  which  they  are  expressed.' "-*.^cf- 
I.  Vol.  III.  7167. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — ^Ukclk  Tom's  Cabin*  ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.    By  Harriet  Beecker  Stow. 
Boston  :  J.  P.  Jcwett.    2  vols.     1852. 

Coleridge  is  said  to  have  once  picked  up  one  of  liis  publicatioas  in  an  obscure  im 
in  some  hj-placo  in  England,  and  to  havo  said  with  a  burst  of  feeling  to  his  tranl- 
Kng  companion ; — "  This  is  true  fame !"  The  author  of  a  work  of  which  upwards  of 
80,000  copies  have  been  printed  and  sold  in  six  months,  may  doubtless  take  iohr- 
■elf  all  the  satisfaction  of  such  an  assurance  in  her  own  case.  ^^  Uncle  Tom*'  israj^ 
idlj  being  domesticated  in  kitchen  and  parlor  in  every  quarter  of  oar  own  coaatrji 
and  recent  intelligonce  from  Rn;;land  informs  us  that  a  cheap  illustrated  edition  ii 
being  there  issued,  which  bids  fair  fur  a  nearly  equal  popularity  among  the  reading 
public.  A  book  that  goes  abroad  at  this  rate  will  not  only  bring  fame  but  fortoM 
n  its  train,  and  already  '^  report  speaks  goldenly^^  of  its  products  in  this  line.  So 
let  it  be;  a/nanifold  guerdon  is  due  to  a  work  of  such  genuine  merit,  and  may  the 
■hadow  of  its  renown  never  be  less. 

Candor  forces  us  to  confess  that  we  opened  the  pages  of  Vol.  I.  with  no  small  nu** 
gi^ng  as  to  the  impression  it  would  make  upon  us.  We  made  inwardly  a*  prettj 
largo  prospective  abatement  from  the  general  tone  of  panegyric  in  which  everybody 
■pake  of  the  work.  The  clap-trap  style  of  announcement — "  the  greatest  novel  of 
the  age " — by  which  it  was  ushered  to  public  notice,  cast  a  damper  on  ezpccti- 
tion,  as  hope  in  such  cases  is  always  in  inverse  ratio  to  promise ;  but  for  once  we 
have  found  that  popularity  and  puffery  may  fall  short  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
subject.  "Uncle  Tom"  is  truly  a  masterpiece  in  its  way —fresh,  vigorous,  salienti 
graphic,  racy,  breathing  the  breath  of  a  healthy  humanity,  swaying  emotion  as  the 
moon  docs  the  tides  or  the  windd  the  willows,  and  above  all  awakening  those  deep 
andcrtones  of  sacred  sfiutimcnt  which  attest  the  moral  power  of  the  fiction.  We  are 
constrained  to  regard  ic  as  on  the  whole  a  providential  book,  a  book  having  a  special 
mission  to  accomplish  in  connexion  with  its  theme.  Wo  are  not  indeed  sure  that  it 
does  not  on  the  whole  lay  the  colors  unduly  thick  upon  the  canvass,  and  lead  the 
mass  of  readers  to  confound  the  tendency  with  the  actuality  of  the  slave-institution, 
but  it  is  doubtless  not  amis.s  to  show  up  the  evil  capabilities  of  the  system,  and  to 
stimulate  the  moral  sense  of  a  nation  in  the  direction  of  its  extinguishment.  It  is  a 
work  calculated  to  give  a  strong  impetus  to  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try, and  not  only  by  its  own  scope,  but  by  its  incidentally  evoking  an  emulous  train 
of  related  works  on  both  sides  the  general  subject,  cannot  fail  to  concentrate  and  fix 
the  public  mind  on  the  multiform  evils  of  slavery  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  that 
could  not  probably  be  otherwise  anticipated.  The  press  is  already  giving  signals  of 
a  coming  host  of  sable  "  Uncles  "  and  "  Aunts ''  in  their  "  Cabins  "  who  will  bear  wit- 
ness pro  and  con  to  the  character  of  the  "  jxjculiar  institution"  before  that  large  and 
Btill  growing  tribunal  which  is  in  reality  sitting  "  to  take  away  its  dominion  to  coo- 
same  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end." 

2.— Notes,    Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Revelation.      By  Albert 
Barnes.     New- York :  Harper  and  Brothers.     1852. 

To  us  the  Preface  to  this  volunfe  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  it.      From 
ibrmcr  habits  of  personal  intimacy  with  the  author,  and  from  community  of  porsnUi 
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*  Bereral  yearsi  till  the  reception  of  the  New  Church  doctrines,  on  our  part,  led  us 
different  directions,  wo  re^rd  with  special  interest  the  following  account  of  the 
)ec8S  by  which  such  a  series  of  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  has  been  gradu- 
j  accumulated.  # 

**  Having,  at  the  time  when  thc30  Notes  were  commenced,  as  I  have  ever  had  since 
5  charge  of  a  large  congregation,  1  had  no  leisure  that  I  could  properly  devote  to 
sse  studies,  except  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  I  adopted  the  resolution — 
'Molution  which  has  since  been  invariably  adhered  to — to  cease  writing  precisely 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  habit  of  writing  in  this  manner,  (mce  formed, 
M  easily  continued,  and  having  been  thus  continued,  1  find  myself  at  the  end  of  the 
)w  Testament.  Perhaps  thi^  personal  allusion  would  not  be  proper,  except  to 
ow  that  1  have  not  intended,  in  these  literary  labors,  to  infringe  on  the  proper 
ties  of  the  pastoral  office,  or  to  take  time  f*)r  those  pursuits  on  which  there  was  a 
um  for  other  purposes.  This  allusion  may  perhaps  also  be  of  use  to  my  younger 
ethrcn  in  the  ministry,  by  showing  them  that  much  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
ibit  of  early  rising,  and  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  early  morning  hours.  In  my  own 
se,  these  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  and  also  the  Notes  (m  the  books  of  Isaiahi 
b,  and  Daniel,  extending  in  all  to  sixteen  volumes,  have  all  been  written  before 
DO  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  are  the  fruit  of  the  habit  of  rising  between  four  and 
"S  o'clock.  I  do  not  know  that  by  this  practice  1  have  neglected  any  duty  which 
ihoald  otherwise  have  performed,  and  on  the  score  of  health,  and,  I  may  add,  pro- 
m  the  contemplation  of  a  portion  of  divine  truth  at  the  beginning  of  each  day,  the 
ibiihas  been  oi  inestimable  advantage  to  me." 

This  is  doubtless  a  commendable  example  of  industry,  although  it  appears  .that 
is  coarse  of  study  has  at  length  so  seriously  affected  the  vision  of  Mr.  B.  that  he 
M  recently  been  obliged  to  take  a  voyage  to  Europe  as  a  main  hope  of  preserv- 

git. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  the  Newchurchman  would  of  course  be  certain  beforehand 
•t  the  author's  theological  position  would  prevent  him  from  discerning  the  genu- 
i  scope  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  consequently  incapacitate  him  for  unfolding  its 
frtcries.  But  knowing,  as  we  have  long  done,  the  iron  rigidity  of  Mr.  Barnes* 
Inciples  of  interpretation,  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  he  admits  any  thing  more 
the  book  than  a  mere  aggregation  of  symbolic  drapery  which  might  mean  some- 
>ogor  nothing,  just  as  the  reader's  mood  might  incline  him  to  take  it.  lie  does 
icede  that  the  book  has  a  prophetic  drift ;  that  it  is  a  shadowed  or  pictorial  view 
the  various  features  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  commencement  down  to 
at  is  termed  ''  the  close  of  all  things,"  although  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a 
ifofflon  worse  confounded  than  that  in  which  he  and  all  other  orthodox  expound- 
involve  the  finale  of  human  affairs.  Any  details  of  his  exposition,  however, 
lid  afford  so  little  profit  to  one  who  knows  where  to  look  for  the  "  Apocalypse  Ex- 
ined" — and  truly  explained — that  we  deem  it  best  to  devote  our  space  to  other 

-The  Apocryphal  New  Testament  ;  beitifr  all  the  Gospels.  Epistles^  and  other 
*tece.i  now  extant,  attributed,  in  the  first  four  centuries,  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles^ 
nd  their  companions ;  and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  by  its  Compilers. 
\anslated^  and  now  firH  collected  into  one  Volume,  with  Prefaces  and  Tables,  and 
zrious  Notes  and  References.  New  Edition.  New-York  :  Dewitt  &  Davenport. 
^2.     Price  50  cents. 

1 18  well  known  to  the  ecclesiastical  antiquary  that  a  great  number  of  so-called 
pels  and  Epistles,  professing  to  be  genuine,  existed  in  the  early  dajrs  of  Chris- 
ity,  and  that  out  of  these  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  select- 
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ed.  By  whom  this  waa  done,  and  by  what  aathority,  ia  m  problem  which  hai  new 
yet  been  solved.  Thoagh  often  attributed  to  the  Coanoil  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  jrt 
Church  History  affords  no  eyidence  of  the  fact,  nor  do  we  leam  from  the  deereei  of 
any  other  Council  that  such  an  authentication  of  the  sacred  books  was  among  (har 
doings.  The  manner  in  which  the  present  canon  was  formed  is  still  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  and  we  are  obliged  to  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  overruled  by  i 
secret  ordering  of  the  Divine  Providence,  by  which  the  good  men  of  ancient  tioM 
were  enabled  to  make  the  proper  discrimination,  and  separate  the  precious  from  the 
vile.  In  some  way  this  was  done,  and  it  would  be  a  natural  consequence  that  the 
rejected  portions  would  go  into  abeyance,  and  finally  into  oblivion,  but  for  the  laboi 
of  the  learned  in  hunting  them  up  and  bringing  them  to  light  for  the  gratification  of 
the  general  reader.  Such  a  labor  has  been  performed  in  the  preparation  of  the  pM- 
sent  volume.  It  is  an  authentic  reproduction  of  the  ancient  documents  constitntng 
the  apocryphal  writings  known  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  We  say  authenIN 
— for  we  have  the  originals  in  our  possession,  and  can  attest  the  fidelity  of  thetruF 
lation.  It  is  a  curious  relic  of  the  primitive  days  of  Christianity,  and  well  calenli" 
ted  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  superior  excellence  of  the  truly  inspired  books. 

4.  The  Gospel  according  to  Lukk,  translated  from  the  original  Greeks  and  illu^ntd 
bif  ExtriictH  from  the  Theolofi^ical  Writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenhorg^  together  wA 
flotei  and  Observations  by  the  Translator^  annexed  to  each  Chapter,  By  the  l^ 
Rev.  J.  Clowes,  M.  A.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  addilio^ 
Extracts.     London:  J.  S.  Hodson:  Manchester:  J.  Kenworthy.     1852. 

This  b  one  of  the  well-known  valuable  publications  of  the  Manchester  Priniiig 
Society,  passed  to  a  second  edition,  essentially  improved  and  enlarged.  The  poioli 
in  which  its  emendation  consists  may  be  Icanied  from  what  the  Editors  say  in  thtt 
advertisement : — "They  have  pruned  the  Exposition  of  various  repetitions,  and  by 
a  thorough  research  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  Swedenborg,  have  been  enabled 
to  enrich  it  with  so  many  additional  extracts  and  references,  as  to  render  the  ex|Kh 
sition  of  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Divine  Gospel  far  more  complete  than  in  the  p* 
vioiis  edition,  and  consequently  more  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  devout  reader irho 
desired  to  be  edified  by  the  *  Spirit  and  life '  of  the  Holy  Word.  They  have  like- 
wise prepared  and  added  an  Index  of  the  various  terms,  subjects,  and  correspond- 
ences which  are  more  or  less  explained  in  the  Exposition  ;  this,  they  trust,  will  prow 
useful  as  a  ready  means  of  general  as  well  as  special  reference."  We  have  only  to 
say  in  addition  that  the  volume  is  got  up  in  the  beautiful  style  of  paper  and  type  tbil 
renders  the  English  New  Church  works  such  a  luxury  to  the  eye.  We  presume  to(H 
that  the  volumes  on  the  three  other  Evangelists  will  ere  long  be  printed  in  unifo* 
style  with  the  present.  Whenever  that  is  the  case,  we  would  suggest  that  the  iddi- 
tional  extracts  should  be  indicated  by  some  kind  of  signature,  so  that  the  readermej 
know,  as  he  passes  along,  in  what  the  new  edition  surpasses  the  old. 

6. — Christ  our  Example.  By  Caroline  Fry,  Author  of  "  The  Listener,'^  '^Chriii 
our  Lair,"  ^c.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Autobiography.  New  York :  Carter  & 
Brothers.     1852. 

The  entire  series  of  works  published  by  this  estimable  lady,  are  among  the  very 
best  of  their  class.  They  are  marked  by  a  felicity  of  style  and  unction  of  spirit  alto- 
gether peculiar,  and  such  as  indicate  a  profound  religious  experience.  Abeolote 
truth  of  doctrine  we  do  not  of  course  expect  in  them,  but  so  much  of  the  pemdng 
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Msnoe  of  good  do  we  rcoogniie  in  tbcm,  that  we  never  open  them,  even  for  the 
roaol  of  a  few  pages,  without  a  certain  kindling  of  devout  emotion  which  we 
onld  be  sorry  to  be  insensible  to.  The  prefixed  autobiography  discloses  a  lovely 
bit  and  a  beautiful  life,  and  \a  a  most  powerful  bespeaking  of  interest  in  what 
Qowa. 

—A  Popular  Account  or  the  Discoveries  at  Nineveh.  By  Austin  Henry 
Latard,  Esq.  Abridged  bif  htm  from  his  larger  work.  With  numerous  wood-cuts. 
Kew  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1852. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Ljiyard  in  exhuming  the  ancient  city  of  Nineveh,  and  removing 
rmst  quantity  of  its  monumental  remains  to  England,  has  become  a  matter  of  world- 
ide  notoriety.  His  larger  work,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  published  a  few  years  since,  was 
■d  with  great  avidity.  The  present  is  a  compend  of  all  the  most  interesting  mat- 
r  contained  in  those  volumes,  and  bringing  down  the  results  of  his  discoveries  to 
m  latest  period.  The  researches  have  been  discontinued.  Mr.  L.  has  returned  to 
DgUnd,  and  probably  as  a  reward  in  some  measure  for  his  ser^'iccs  to  the  cause  of 
ience,  has  been  recently  elected  member  of  Parliament.  The  narrative  given  is 
lU  of  interest,  and  the  relics  secured  to  the  British  Museum  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
0&t  nations  of  the  world  are  curious,  and  valuable  from  being  venerable.  But  we 
umot  learn  that  they  have  as  yet  thrown  nmch  light  upon  history  or  revelation. 
lie  inscriptions,  engraved  in  a  mystic  character,  have  been  but  imperfectly  deci- 
hered,  though  the  presence  of  the  veritable  tablets  among  the  scholars  of  England 
ad  Europe  will  furnish  perpetual  material  for  learned  investigation.  It  is  remark- 
Ue  that  in  all  these  explorations  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
Kplorers  have  been  able  positively  to  identify  scarce  any  of  the  sites.  They  find  the 
una  of  great  cities,  but  which  is  the  site  of  the  real  Nineveh,  the  real  tower  of  Babel, 
^1  they  find  it  impossible  to  determine.  But  this  is  no  surprise  to  the  enlightened 
Tewchurchman.  He  has  no  doubt  that  there  were  cities  bearing  the  names  of  Nin- 
reh,  Babylon,  &c.,  but  that  these  were  the  very  cities  so  named  in  the  early  chap- 
tn  of  Genesis,  he  has  no  idea,  for  he  learns  that  that  record  is  not  historically  true. 
Iiere  were  no  such  cities  founded  by  such  personages  as  Nimrod,  Cush,  and  Mitz- 
lim,  for  no  such  individuals  ever  existed,  any  more  than  did  a  man  called  Noah,  or 
ia  alleged  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Cities  were  subsequently  built  in  that 
igion  of  Asia,  and  these  scriptural  names  were  given  them,  just  as  books  were  writ- 
n  in  comparatively  later  ages,  and  called  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Book  of  Jashcr, 
«.  But  there  is  precious  little  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  any  thing  but 
Xirious  documents,  though  undoubtedly  quite  ancient,  especially  that  of  Enoch. 
till  it  is  desirable  to  accumulate  as  many  as  possible  of  these  remains  of  antiquity, 
I  they  reflect  light  in  one  direction  if  not  another  upon  the  history  of  the  human 
ue. 
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As  remarked  in  our  last,  we  took  occnsion  to  spend  a  couple  of  dnys  in  Philadelphia 
Qring  the  recent  meeting  of  what  is  rather  paradoxically  termed  the  General  ffonvenlion 
f  the  New  Church  in  this  country.  We  have  not,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  as  our  read- 
n  have  reason  to  know,  any  great  sympathy  with  this  body  in  its  ecclesiastical  capa- 
ilfa  thoagh  we  ^ave  always  valued  the  society  and  the  converse  of  its  individual  mem- 
en.     We  have  too,  by  means  of  outdoor  oonferenoes,  evening  parties,  &c. .» utuall<i| 
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found  that  such  an  ascendency  could  be  given  to  the  loeiBl  over  the  eonTeot 
sphere,  that  the  ^ullo^Kr^hip  of  the  brethren  should  prove  pleasant  and  refreshing, 
quaint  figure  of  good  old  John  Newton,  in  which  he  compares  the  clergy  at  hometi 
flowers  growinjj  verdant  and  fragrant  in  the  fields,  while  the  same  men  conv«Di 
synods  and  councils  are  resembled  to  flowers  plucked  and  bound  together  in  a  not 
always  at  the  expense  of  their  f^c^hne8^  and  odor,  hardly  ever  fiils  to  occur  to  us  on 
occasions.  By  ninnnging,  however,  to  «>mell  to  them  sin<!ly,  wo  perceive  more  c 
blessing  of  Esau,  **  the  scent  of  n  field  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed." 

At  this  lii.st  meeting,  beside  the  principal  topics  mentioned  in  our  last,  to  wit 
new  Book  of  Worship,  and  a  new  baitis  of  representation,  various  minor  items  of 
ness  came  up  in  their  turn,  eliciting  more  or  less  of  remark,  and  promising  more  ( 
of  use,  but  on  the  whole  we  could  sec  little  in  the  proceedings  that  was  ca  leu  luted 
away  our  antecedent  objections  to  the  system,  and  make  us  fall  in  love  with  its  wor 
We  were  all  along  conscious  of  looking  at  the  system  from  a  stand-point  entirely  dil 
from  that  of  onr  brethren.  With  us  the  ([ucsiion  continually  recurring  was  one 
touched  the  fundamental  grounds  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body.  Is  it  necessary 
it  expedient  1  Are  not  its  bene(it;f  more  than  counterbalanced  by  ks  disadvantage 
evils?  If  it  were  now  proposed  to  institute  such  a  boily  for  the  first  time,  would 
not  be  abundant  reasons  for  di?ciding  against  it  1  But,  with  a  single  exception,  no  t 
torn  of  any  such  querying  did  we  discover  among  the  members.  Not  the  slightest 
cation  betrnyed  itself  of  a  doubt  on  thi.t  .score.  Judging  from  the  obvious  demo 
tions,  we  should  infer  that  the  Convention  was  looked  upon  as  identical  with  theCli 
and  that  the  expediency  of  the  one  wh«  no  more  to  be  questioned  than  that  of  the 
Yet  we  cannot  but  confess  ourselves  astonished  that  this  question  of  questions  dot 
force  itself  upon  minds  of  so  much  intelligence  and  integrity  of  purpose  as  we  alwa; 
counter  at  these  meetings.  How  is  it  that  these  respected  brethren  do  not  ask 
selves  whether  the  uses  acco.mplished  by  such  a  body  are  at  all  adequate  t(5  the 
and  expense  incurred  in  sustaining  it?  Uses!  Can  there  be  a  greater  misnoniei 
the  application  of  this  term  to  the  major  |)ortion  of  the  doings  of  the  body  whoso  a 
session  has  just  closed  1  At  this  meelinj;,  with  the  exception  of  what  related  to  th 
paration  of  u  Book  of  Worship,  the  utility  of  which  we  do  not  deny,  nearly  every  si 
discussed  had  direct  reference  to  the  ars;itnization  and  economy  of  the  Convention 
But  so  it  always  has  been  since  our  acquaintance  with  the  brrtly,  and  so  we  are  per 
ed  it  always  will  be,  as  long  as  it  is  con.-ilituted  upon  its  present  basis. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  suhject  of  representation,  which  figured  so  largely  in  the  i 
debates.  Suppose  the  proi)Osed  change  to  be  adopted,  as  in  fact  it  was.  What  i 
end  to  be  attained  by  the  repre«eniation  1  What  are  the  representatives  to  do  wher 
get  together?  They  are  to  form  a  body  of  delegates,  to  be  sure,  but  what  uses  is  this 
to  BCCom[)lish  when  formed  1  Some  few  uses  may  indeed  be  conceived  which  migli 
tify  an  occasional  gathering  together  of  as  miny  of  the  Church  as  could  convenien 
assembled.  The  construction  of  a  Liturgy  for  general  adoption  may  be  admitted 
one  of  these.  But  as  to  an  organized  body,  founded  upon  a  Constitution,  compacte 
the  cement  of  multitudinous  rules  of  order,  looked  u^)  to  as  virtually  clothed  with  lf| 
tive  authority,  and  meeting  in  conclave  from  year  to  year,  we  can  conceive  of  no 
more  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the  Lord's  NewCIiurch;  nothing  against  whicl 
man  of  the  Church  should  set  his  face  with  more  determined  and  inextinguishable 
tility.  If  the  present  Convention  could  be  dissolved  i»i  perpetuum  to-morrow,  we  st 
feel  that  cause  of  everlasting  gratitude  and  ri?joicing  were  afforded  to  every  reccir 
the  heavenly  doctrines.  Nor  can  we  well  conceive  of  any  higher  service  that  we  c 
render  to  the  Church,  even  if  we  were  to  labor  for  years  in  its  behalf,  than  to  be  ia 
mental-  ip  bringing  about  a  coosnmmatioa  so  devoutly  to  be  wished* 
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Ve  hove  no  reserve  in  uttering  oiirvelves  on  this  point,  and  ao  Icng  as  the  Divine  clem- 
tncy  eball  enable  us  to  wield  a  pen,  shall  wu  feel  coiietraiiied  to  bear  our  te^tilTlony  against 
Ail  disastrous  institution  that  in  nn  evil  day  established  it^^>lf  in  the  bo?om  of  the  New 
€horch  in  our  land.  We  iipeak  udviiretlly  in  every  word  we  utter.  We  are  engaged 
in  no  blind  cru«ade  against  the  eccles^iusticnl  polity  adopted  by  the  church,  or  a  portion  of 
.  h.  We  know  what  we  say,  and  witereof  we  alliriu.  We  are  prepared  to  give  the  reasons 
which  justify  to  our  own  minds  our  position,  and  these  reasons  claim  to  be  met  and 
answered  by  tho<e  who  wnuhl  cen<ure  that  position.  Meantime  wc  are  perfectly  awara  of 
the  consequences  to  ourselves  personnlly  of  such  an  unclisguisi.'d  declaration  of  our  senti- 
Bieniii ;  but  tlie^e  con*cquonces  we  are  piepared  to  ent-ounler.  Wc  have  no  desire  to  parado 
a  vain  show  of  hardihood,  but  we  nmy  fiaukly  sny  that,  by  the  blessin^;  of  Heaven,  wo  have 
•ttaiittii  to  some  degree  cf  that  freeifom  whicli  a  supreiiiu  iidelity  to  truth  supposes  and 
demands,  and  when  we  are  tioleinuly  pers'iaded  th:it  the  intere-ts  of  lliat  truth  are  at  stake, 
We  sec  no  icason  why  we  should  know  ilie  ftce  of  man  in  their  def-nce.  In  the  present 
case  we  see  in  this  Convention  the  i>vaiid  incubus  which  oppresses  the  church,  the  bantful 
cause  of  separation  among  bieihren,  the  dead  wei*;ht  which  hang.s  upon  the  chariot  wheels  of 
iu  progress.  Whnt  it  it  winch  has  been  the  piolilic  source  of  the  discords  and  animosities, 
the  beiirt- burnings  and  Jealousies  and  rivalries  and  feuds,  which  have  sundered  brethren 
•nd  gritved  angels,  in  the  past  history  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States?  What  but 
lbi»  same  calamitous  Convention,  who-c  very  naturo  is  to  engender  the  germs  of  Babylo- 
nian dominion,  and  whose  every  meeliiig  i?  the  putting  of  a  glass  case  over  them,  to  make 
tbem  grow  the  more  vigorou>ly  and  bri.-kly. 

Were  this  body  a  matter  of  Divine  ii)<stitution  ;  Wi.*re  it  identical  with  the  church  ;  were 
it  enjoined  in  the  Word  ;  tlie  ca-^c  would  be  entirely  ditR-rent.      Wjii  should  then  feel  that 
■llliough  it  might  seem  to  us  to  fail  in  some  respects  in  its  practical  results,  yet  it  had  a  Di- 
vine basis  to  rest  upon,  it  could  pie  ul  for  ilsc'lfan  authority  which  was  not  to  be  questioned. 
But  such  we  deny  to  be  the  fact.      We  hold  it  to  bo  a  purely  voluntary  C9tabli>hment,  and 
ciercising  all  its  prerogatives  by  the  cou-enl  of  its  members.     But  its  voluntariness  does  not 
nakc  it  harmless.      Nor  do  we  at  ail  admit  the  validity  of  the  })lea,  that  as  no  one  is 
'^'juired  to  attach  himself  to  it  unless  he  pleases,  so  ihea»  is  no  burden  imposed  u[)on  him 
of  which  he  has  any  reason  to  complain.     This  leaves   the  main   ground  of  objection 
untouched.     What  right  has  any  body  of  men  to  combine  together,  toconstiuct  an  ccclcbi- 
**tical  pla'form,  and  then  to  retiuire  even  a  voluntary  asient  to  a  polity,  in  the  expediency 
'^'^h.ch  ull  the  im-n  of  the  ciniiuh  cannot  agn-e  ?      The  very  fact  oi'  this  nf)n  agreement  is 
*sufli(.'ie/it  reason  for  abstaining  from  the  organization.     The  advocates  of  it  can  never  feel 
Entirely  in  charity  with  the  dissidents  rrf)fu  it.     The  whole  range  of  Church  History  teems 
■With  testimony  on  this  head.     Dissent  frnm  a  prevailing  scheme  of  chinch  oider  is  certain 
'"give  rise  to  more  embittered  and  rancorous  feelings,  and  to  more  downright  persecution, 
^>"i  the  grossest  forms  ol  hereby.     Let  a  man  be  ever  so  lax  and  latitudinarian  in  his  doc- 
Wnal  creed,  and  he  may  still  pa-s  on  with  liiile  or  no  di>tuibanee  from  his  cu-Bcctaries,  but 
"^*»iai  question,  in  the  sll^luest  degree,  the  sanctity  of  its  external  order,  and  he  will  soon 
''''d  himself  exclaiming  with  the  P.-.alniist,  "  my  soul  is  among  lions."     The  reason  is,  that 
the  government  of  the  church  by  conventions  and  councils  is  always  a  matter  of  human  pro- 
P''itiin,  and  this  is  quick  to  [)erceive  and  resent  any  resistance  to  its  decrees.    True,  it  denom- 
'•^tiiea  iijtelfzeal  for  the  Lord's  house,  and  in  this  guise  mgesa  relentless  warfare  against  all 
*^Oje  who  venture  toairaign  its  authority.     "  The  sword  of  Gideon"  is  of  course  with  them 
*'  llie'fcword  of  the  Lord,"  and  with  hearty  good  will  will  they  be  sure  to  wield  it. 

Docs  this  langu'»ge  savor  of  undue  severity  ?  Does  it  strike  our  leaders  as  breathing  a 
^tieof  unjust  and  unbroiherly  reproach '  In  reply  let  u**  beg  them  to  look  at  the  i)ractical  bear- 
'Hg  of  the  system.  Why  are  wc  and  otlicrs  thrown  olT  from  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  so 
^may  of  our  brethreu  ?    Why  mre  we  precluded  frpm  serving  the  church  in  copjancUoo 
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with  them  i  Whj  tre  not  mn  the  preachers  mid  Inymen  pennitted  to  co-openle  {b  pnoNl 
ing  the  grand  uses  of  the  church,  in  founding  seminaries,  and  propsgaling  its  ^VttioM^ 
trines  ?  It  is  the  Convention  alone  which  i«  to  be  regarded  as  the  procaring  ctOMof  Ali< 
estrangement.  At  its  door  is  to  be  laid  the  guilt  of  this  sad  alienation.  It  refuses  ml  tgw 
patby  and  co-o(>erntion  with  those  who  du  not  accede  to  its  claims.  We  do  not  mesa  tf 
this  that  it  does  not  profess  to  fratfrnize,  in  a  certain  sense,  with  those  who  hold  andiod 
the  same  docrrmes,  hut  wo  do  mean  that  it  has  no  cordial,  genial,  genuine  fellowship  wii ^ 
those  who  stand  aloof  from  iti  platform.  And  yet  what  gain  can  its  members  pnwiHi 
themselves  that  frhall  counterbalance  a  loss  so  serious  as  that  of  the  union  of  kindred  i 
in  the  Lord*s  kingdom  1  What  are  all  the  petty  rules  of  order  compared  with  the 
that  might  1>e  obtained  by  a  conjunctiun  of  the  moral  forces  of  the  whole  New  Cbaid< 
body  ?  Yet  where  is  the  place  for  the  introduction  of  such  objects?  Where  is  there 
interest  in  them  as  this  so-called  General  Convention  is  now  constructed  and  coniociBlt 
How  much  of  a  barbarian  would  one  muke  of  himself,  who  should  rise  in  one  of  itsamHl 
meetings,  and  propose  some  grand  enterprise  for  extending  the  knowledge  of  tbs  Nev 
Church  truths  ?  If  any  one  entertains  a  doubt  on  this  score,  let  him  make  the  txfentaai, 
and  we  will  answer  for  the  question's  being  speedily  settled  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

Again,  then,  we  demand  what  right  has  this  iot-</isa«if  General  Convention  to 
itself  into  a  burner  to  iho  unity  of  brethren  who  could  otherwise  blend  their  spheres sdij 
oordially  join  in  schemes  of  co-operative  use  in  building  up  the  Lord's  kingdom  on  eaflhl 
This  union  cannot  now  take  place,  because  that  body,  from  the  principles  of  iu  orguii 
tion,  exacts  ass>ent  to  rules  and  laws  for  which  it  can  plead  no  other  warrant  than  viili» 
tary  and  arbitrary  enactments,  and  which  numbers  of  good  men,  clerical  and  laictl,iii 
the  church  totally  and  conscientiously  reject.     And  here  is  the  aggravated  wrong  in  Ibl 
Case.     It  is  combination  making  war  against  individual  conscience — a  course  utterly  W 
pugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  New  Church.     If  a  Convention  were  a  divine   institute, ikl 
case  would  be  er.iirely  different,  for  then  its  u])holders  could  plead  conscience  in  behalf  tfj 
their  proscriptions      But  as  ii  is,  they  plant  themselves  upon  another  ground.     They  adofi 
their  platform  from  expediency,  and  viitually  clothe  that  expediency  wiih  the  auihoriif 
of  a  divine  decree,  thus  arrayin<(  one  portion  of  the  church  against  another,  and  stiflini 
the  spirit  of  charity  as  the  result.     In  the  true  order  of  the  church  nothing  is  more  iinp» 
sible  than  a  conflict  of  consciences.     The  (hin<;  is  utterly  un!>upposable.     If  then  there  ii 
still  an  institution,  polity,  or  platform  in  the  church  which  directly  tends  to  dissevering 
estrange  those  who  o(herwi.«e  *'  like  kindred  diops  would  mingle  into  one,"  we  hold  it  ID 
be  the  bounden  and  indi.apensahle  duty  of  those  who  have  erected  this  tower  of  Babd, 
forthwith  to  set  about  tnking  iidown.     This  duty  we  hold  to  be  imperative  if  tlere  beb* 
one  single  dissenter,  and  he  the  weakest  and  humblest  of  the  Lord's  disciples;  for  noievtl 
one  of  the  Lord's  little  ones  is  to  be  otfended  with  Impunity  by  exactions  which  the  di* 
vine  head  of  the  church  has  not  made  or  sanctioned.     How  much  more  does  ihisbfldl 
when  not  one  only,  but  numbers  among  the  worthiest  of  the  church's  sons  enter  their 
solemn  protect  against  the  imposition. 

The  warning  voice  of  the  illuminated  herald  of  the  church  has  been  lifted  up  upontlii 
as  well  as  upon  other  dangers  to  which  our  beloved  Zion  is  exposed.  Hear  its  proteftiBf 
tones.  "  What  confidence  is  to  be  had  in  councils  whiUt  they  (i.e.  the  consulters)  do  not 
go  Immediately  to  the  God  of  the  church.'  ....  Their  deliberation  is  not  nnlikn 
the  walking  of  a  blind  man  in  the  day,  or  of  a  man  who  has  good  eyes  in  the  night,Bci* 

ther  of  whom  sees  the  pit  before  he  has  fallen  into  it But,  my  friend, goM 

the  God  of  the  Word,  and  thus  to  the  Word,  and  so  enter  through  the  door  into  the  sheep- 
fold,  that  is,  into  the  church,  and  you  will  be  enlightened;  and  then  you  will  see  as  from 
a  mountain,  not  only  those  of  many  others,  but  your  own  former  steps  and  wtnderiB|i 
in  thetliick  woods  under  the  mountain.*' — 7.  C.  it.  176, 177. 
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Bat  are  all  general  gatherings — all  conventional  auembliiges— nil  meeiinj^s  for  obtaining 
■nd  uttering  the  collective  voice  of  the  church,  interdicted  ?  This  we  do  not  say,  nor  does 
oar  language  imply  it.  We  can  imagine  emergencies  that  might  warrant  a  '*  going  up  of 
iba  tribes"  to  a  common  rendezvous,  to  consult  and  take  action  upon  tlio  great  interests 
of  the  church — a  gathering  such  as  was  at  least  shadowed  forth  at  the  convocation  in 
London  during  the  Imi  year.  But  all  such  ineetingx,  wo  contend,  ought  properly  to  be  mats- 
meetings,  convened  only  for  occasional  not  stated  purposes,  and  excluding  all  dt*legations. 
Indeed,  the  principle  of  representation  we  hope  nmy  be  utterly  and  forever  banitihed  from 
New  Church  bodies.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  them — it  is  abhorrent  to  their  genius — it 
U  fraught  with  mischiefs  manifold.  It  is  founded  upon  false  principles — it  is  a  pernicious 
•ymbolizing  with  the  usages  of  the  world,  and  is  one  of  those  evils  which,  as  the  wise 
xnan  say^,  should  "  be  left  off  before  it  is  ni**ddled  with."  When  traced  to  its  primitive 
■onrce,  it  will  be  found  to  build  itself  upon  substitutionary  faith,  or  a  faith  in  the  know- 
ledge, wisdom,  or  prudence  of  another,  and  not  in  one*s  own.  The  acting  of  one  in- the 
name  of  another  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  scope  of  Now  Church  principles.  It  is 
almost  infallibly  certain  to  lead  to  encroachments  upon  that  freedom  which  every  New- 
churchman  should  guard  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

It  will  doubtless  be  understood  that  what  we  object  to  in  the  economy  of  Conventions  it 
the  organising  of  a  permanent  eccletiattical  body^  the  adopting  a  eonttittUion,  and  the  aceu^ 
mwUating  a  matt  of  rulet  of  order,  which  all  experience  shows  tends  directly  to  a  hierarchy, 
and  even  when  this  issue  is  not  realized,  still  the  whole  action  of  the  church  becomes 
constrained  and  formal,  and  all  generous  spontaneity  is  efifectually  cru.^hed.  The  debates 
in  the  meetings  become  more  and  more  narrowed  down  to  points  of  order ;  what  are 
termed  parliamentary  utaget  are  more  and  more  insisted  upon,  and  from  a  parliamentary 
form  to  a  parliamentary  spirit  the  transition  is  easy,  till  a  dominantly  unspiritual  and 
•ecular  sphere  gains  the  ascendency.  When  this  point  is  reached,  the  character  of  a 
church  is  lost.  Party  spirit  is  engendered,  sectional  interests  are  urged,  management, 
manoeuvring,  intrigue  are  resorted  to,  otfensive  personalities  occur,  feelings  are  wounded, 
■n«i  charity,  like  a  frightened  dove,  takes  its  flight.  Those  arc  the  fruits  that  will  be  very 
certain  to  grow  upon  the  tree  of  organized  Conventions,  and  great  indeed  must  be  the  ad- 
Tantages  that  an*  to  be  purchased  ut  such  a  price.  Those  advantages  we  have  never  yet 
teen,  nor  expect  to  t-oe.  On  the  contrary,  the  longer  this  body  is  continued  in  existence, 
the  more  intense  nnd  a<;gravated  do  we  expect  its  evils  will  become,  till  the  mass  of  the 
chnrch,  perva<Ied  by  more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  church,  shall,  with  one  accord,  re- 
tolve  to  shake  it  off  from  its  laboring  and  panting  bosom,  when  it  may  hope  to  bieathe 
fieely  and  "  rejoice  like  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race."  These  sentiments  are  our  own. 
No  one  else  is  responsible  for  them,  and  probably  no  one  els-e  would  care  to  f^hare  in  the 
odium  which  they  will  be  sure  to  draw  after  them.  But  we  are  prepared  for  it,  and  for 
all  other  consequences  that  may  ensue. 

The  work  entitled  "  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy,"  which  we  noticed  a  few 
Not.  back,  has  reached  a  second  edition,  and  it  now  comes  out  with  the  author's  name, 
Siepiien  Colwell,  which  was  suppressed  on  its  first  appearance.  The  body  of  the  work 
remains  unaltered,  but  an  appendix  offers  a  premium  of  $500 — which  the  publishers 
leoently  informed  us  was  increased  to  $1000 — for  a  treatise  of  real  merit,  to  be  furnishdA 
within  two  years,  which,  when  compared  with  all  produced,  shall  be  adjudged  the  best, 
upon  the  law  or  doctrine  of  Chrittian  Charity,  at  taught  and  exemplijled  by  Chritt  and  his 
di§eiple$.  Together  with  this  announcement,  the  author  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  ground 
which  he  would  propose  that  the  essay  should  cover. 

We  hopi  not  to  be  made  giddy  by  the  vertiginous  effect  of  the  following  complimentary 
notice  from  the  Independent^  a  religious  newspaper  of  high  character,  published  in  this 
elt/»  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  interests  of  Congregationalism.    '^Tbe  jlngfo- 
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Jfew  Church  Rtpoiitorf,  edited  by  tbe  learned  Proressor  Both*  teemi  intent  at  onee  a 
making  tomcthing  real  out  of  the  reveries  of  Swedenborg,  and  on  leading  the  Ibliowenof 
the  Swede  lo  participate  in  the  concerns  of  real  life,  as  persons  who  are  part  and  ptnd 
of  the  material  world.  The  discuitsiuns  on  Slavery  and  Abolition  are  candid  and  inoracl' 
ive.'*  if  our  gooil  friend  the  editor,  whose  hand  we  recognize  in  this  paragraph,  weienrfi' 
pendent  enough  of  popular  prejudice  and  traditional  misrepresentation,  to  examine  for  Uih 
•elf,  he  would  sec  that  it  is  no  new  phnsc  of  our  doctrines  that  is  presented  in  thsps^ 
of  the  Repository;  that  one  of  the  very  first  lessons  which  we  are  taught  is,  ibstvesH 
absolutely  bound  **  to  participate  in  the  concerns  of  real  life  as  persons  who  are  ptrtul 
parcel  of  the  material  world."  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  arc  called  to  elevate  our/irty  iiM 
charity  ;  and  if  the  **  reveries  of  Swedenborg**  can  yield  something  so  "  reaP  as  Ibi*,  nij 
it  not  bo  pos^^ible  that  the<te  so-calliMl  "  reverie^'*  would  be  found  upon  investigntioo  to 
possess  more  of  the  character  of  **  realities**  than  the  sapience  of  the  world,  iDclodiif 
many  distinguished  editors,  has  ever  yet  imagined  ? 

Since  inserting  the  article  on  the  "  Early  History  of  the  New  Church,**  and  ia  M 
while  the  present  form  is  going  to  the  prees,  information  has  been  received  from  Englaoit 
that  Iho  manuscript  history  of  the  Church  lefl  among  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  R.  Htai- 
marsh,  and  spoken  of  in  the  note  to  that  article,  is  ero  long  to  be  published,  and  liiM 
made  accessible  to  all  who  may  desire  it. 

It  is  probable  that  before  this  No.  of  the  Repositoiy  reaches  our  sub«cribers,  the  first  Xs. 
of  a  weekly  newspaper,  under  the  e<litoriaI  chaPi^e  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiggins,  and  devolri 
to  the  interests  of  the  New  Church,  will  have  been  issued.  This  No.  we  understand,  isH 
be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  paper,  and  will  serve  instead  of  a  prospectus  oriiV 
other  form  of  announcement.     It  is  lo  be  entitled  "  The  Age.*' 

Mr.  Allen  has  published  an  edition  of  the  valuable  Sermon  of  Mr.  Hoyden,  deliTeid 
before  the  General  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  June  last.  It  is  entitled, '*  The  New 
Jcrns:)lem  the  Cliiirch  of  the  Future,**  the  (li'>ign  being  to  show  that  the  felt  desideratna 
on  the  «core  of  a  true  church  now  pervading  Christendom  can  only  be  supplied  byi 
church  po!>ie<}sing  tlie  attributes  of  the  New  Jerusalem.     Price  6  1-4  cents. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Rc-v.  Mr.  Rendell  of  Kngland,  author  of  tbe  **  Antedih- 
vian  History/'  has  in  press,  soon  to  be  isi^ued, a  volume  on  the*'  Peculiaritiesof  theBiUe, 
being  an  Lx[»u^itionof  the  rrii)cij>le!4  involved  in  the  most  rcn; a rkablu  Facts  and  PlienoB- 
ena  of  Revelation.**  The  s[)ecial  subjects  treated  will  be,  the  Expectation  of  Progreii  ii 
the  Cliurcli ;  the  Origin  of  the  Idea  of  God  in  the  World  ;  the  Soul  of  Man  ;  RevelatlM 
and  Inspiration;  genuine  and  api)arent  Truths  in  the  Scriptures;  God*s  Mnnifejtatiotf 
to  Men  ;  Dreams  and  Vi>ions;  Miracles  and  Parables;  Hi>lory  and  Prophecy;  the  InW^ 
mediate  Spiritual  World;  Heaven  and  Ikll ;  with  many  other  kindred  subjects. 

The  Royal  .^eaden^y  of  Science  of  Sweden  ha?  this  year  caused  its  annual  medal  lobt 
struck  to  the  memory  ol  Swedenborg,  one  of  its  first  and  ino«t  honored  members.  Itbetn 
a  two- fold  inscription — above,  **  In  so  great  an  uhimnus  (the  Academy)  exults*' — bdo«i 
■'  To  (Svvedenborg)  a  former  associate,  and  wonderful  investigator  of  nature,  most  higfcif 
esteemed.** 
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APHORISMS  ON  SLAVERY  AND  ABOLITION. 

No.  VI. 
{Concluded.) 

Thk  tenor  of  the  preceding  discussion  has,  ifvvc  mistake  not,  pared  the  way  for  a  more 
definite  enunciation  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  law  of  charity  in  the  matter  before  us. 
Wa  have  seen  that  there  are  certain  general  considerations  suggested  by  the  providential 
relations  of  slavery,  which  imperatively  require  to  bo  taken  into  the  account  when  the 
easaittry  of  the  subject  comes  in  question.  We  have  seen  that  while  there  is  an  immediatt 
dutj  of  tmancipation  incumbent  upon  the  holder  of  slaves,  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  the 
tfii/y  of  immediate  tmancipation,  for  there  is  doubtless  an  important  though  nice  distinction 
between  the  two,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  sufliciently  obvious  from  what  we  have 
already  said.  The  duty  of  entering  at  onre  upon  the  incipiency  of  an  emancipating  proceit 
we  have  argued  at  length,  and  as  this  duty  urges  itself  upon  the  individual  in  tlic  first 
initance,  we  are  wairantcd  in  pressing  home  the  appeal  to  every  one  who  can  feel  tho 
force  of  Christian  obligation,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
eo-operation  or  kindred  convictions  of  others.  He  is  not  in  fact  at  liberty  to  merge  himself 
In  the  community,  and  await  legislative  action  before  ho  himself  acts.  Each  one  is  to  do 
that  which,  if  every  other  one  did,  the  devoutly  desired  consummation  would  take  place. 
Bj  mentally  abnegating  the  central  falsity  and  evil  of  the  system,  without  reference  to  any 
other  will  than  the  will  of  Heaven,  he  does  in  effect  "  wash  his  hands  in  innocency,"  as 
fiiT  as  "  the  great  transgression"  of  slavery  is  concerned.  Other  men  have  their  duty  to 
peribrm,  as  he  has  his,  and  they  are  not  to  wait  for  each  other. 

But  supposing  this  duty  thus  far  performed, — which  we  may  call  the  duty  of  repent- 
ance— then  the  duty  of  good  works  or  of  justice,  mercy,  and  equity  to  the  slave, 
becomes  imperative.  And  here  we  would  endeavor  to  make  the  slaveholder's  case  our 
own.  We  would  put  our  soul  in  his  soul's  stead,  and  whatever  wo  clearly  see  would  bo 
oar  duty  in  the  supposed  case,  we  are  forced  to  consider  as  his  duty  in  the  actual  case. 
And  having  settled  it  as  our  first  duty  to  make  a  mental  renunciation  of  th'^  false  principle 
Ijing  at  the  foundation  of  the  system,  it  seems,  in  tho  next  place,  an  inevitable  inquiry 
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whether  duty  would  fairly  require  the  making  known  to  our  slaves  the  ohingethi 
taken  place  in  our  own  minds,  the  proclaiming  to  them  that  we  no  longer  regarded 
as  our  property,  and  the  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  we  should  take  imnu 
measures  for  setting  them  legally  free.  This  might  seem,  at  first  blush,  to  be  the  only  e 
tent  course  which  a  good  man  could  pursue  in  the  premises,  and  one  so  obvious  thit 
oou'ld  be  no  room  for  the  least  hesitation.  But  we  see  clearly  that  we  tkould  hesitatt 
that  we  should  have  good  reasons  for  hesitating,  for  we  could  not  feci  at  liberty  to  i 
the  resulting  consequences  of  the  step.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  no  end  o 
benevolent  use  or  neighborly  love  would  be  subserved  by  such  an  announcement  W 
not  perceive  that  the  master  would  thereby  be  enabled  any  better  to  compass  the  ge 
his  slave  than  if  he  preserved  the  most  rigid  silence  as  to  his  interior  views  and  par 
Such  an  announcement  might  lead  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  to  restlessness,  and  insn' 
nation,  and  other  mischiefs,  while  it  would  do  nothing  to  advance  their  real  inl 
They  would  of  course  be  informed  on  this  head  in  duo  time,  when  better  prepared 
Meanwhile  the  interior  conviction  which  we  have  supposed  to  have  sprung  up  : 
mind  of  the  slaveholder  is  not  to  be  without  fruit.  Fidelity  to  acknowledged  prio 
will  require  that  he  should  act  as  well  as  feel,  and  his  actions  should  be  in  accor 
with  his  feelings.  He  is  bound  to  carry  out  into  ultimation  those  views  of  truth  ani 
which  have  become  established  in  his  mind,  tending  to  elevate  the  slave  and  to  fi 
for  that  form  of  freedom  which  infinite  wisdom  designs  him  to  enjoy.  He  is  bonni 
firm»  temperate,  and  dignified  manner  to  exert  his  influence  to  bring  his  feliow-oi 
to  thinkt  and  act  with  himself  on  the  subject,  and  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  all 
despotic  laws  which  tend  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  the  Divine  Mercy  in  regard 
enslaved.  He  is  called  upon  to  brave  reproach,  odium,  ostracism,  every  coiisequenc 
may  ensue  upon  the  conscientious  carrying  out  of  his  principles.  Doing  this  he  in 
acquits  himself  of  all  evil  participation  in  the  system*  and  in  the  Divine  estima 
be  considered  as  having  '*  broken  the  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free." 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  course  now  indicated  is  one  that  can  never  be  fol 
except  by  those  with  whom  profound  religious  principle  is  paramount.  It  involv 
much  self-denial  and  self- sacrifice  to  be  acted  upon  by  any  others  than  those  who  ai 
ling  to  "  lose  their  lives  that  they  may  save  tliem."  We  cannot  but  be  sensible  tha 
a  course  requires  nothing  short  of  a  martyr  tpirit  in  those  who  may  be  moved  tc 
upon  it.  And  from  this  fact  it  must  be  evident  to  what  a  limited  extent  the  viewi 
advanced  will  be  entertained.  But  we  are  not  to  "  diminish  afight"  from  the  stern  : 
sitions  of  the  moral  code  to  whicli  this  subject  is  amenable.  And  we  are  therefore  I 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  possibility,  under  the  Divine  government,  of  escaping  the  pei 
of  wrong-doing,  even  though  we  may  ourselves  have  had  no  other  tlian  a  hereditar) 
tion  to  the  wrong  in  question.  All  evil,  and  especially  that  of  slavcholding,  is  a  ( 
set  hedge  which  one  can  neither  get  into  nor  out  of  without  laceration.  A  man  mi 
willing  to  part  with  his  property,  and  even  to  lay  down  his  life,  if  needs  be,  for  cons< 
sake.  Still  it  is  a  pleasant  countervailing  reflection,  that  in  point  of  fact  this  extren 
sacrifice  is  often  precluded  in  the  hidden  workings  of  the  Divine  Providence 
unfeigned  willingness  meekly  to  resign  everything  from  the  force  of  moral  principle,  is 
accepted  by  the  Divine  clemency  for  the  fact,  and  the  subject  of  it  exempted  from  the  i 
privation  which  he  was  led  to  anticipate.  In  some  mysterious  way  compensatii 
pensations  occur,  by  which  not  only  is  outward  impoverishment  repaid  by  inward  r 
but  even  temporal  losses  are  made  up  by  temporal  gains.  While  therefore  no  or 
assure  himself  that  he  will  not  actually  be  caPied  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things,  • 
is  not  at  liberty  to  act  on  the  presumption  that  he  will  be  spared  the  infliction  whi 
feora,  yet  he  may  be  spared,  and  the  more  profoiand  is  his  humiliation  before  heavti 
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ibm  more  rabmissiveljr  he  kisses  the  rod,  the  more  reason  is  there  for  the  hope  of  exemp- 

HOB. 

Ve  have  thus  ezpoanded  our  idea  of  the  true  nature  of  emancipation  as  dictated  by  the 

lawfl  of  charity  and  of  order.      It  is  a  process  which  supposes  the  continuance,  for  the 

'pnient,  of  the  external  relation  between  master  and  slave,  while  in  its  internal  essence 

-tnd  spirit  it  has  undergone  an  entire  transformation,  from  the  fact  that  the  central  princl* 

pie  on  which  the  system  rests  is  sincerely  renounced.    That  the  conscientious  master  does 

Ml  at  once  go  the  fall  length  of  manumission  is  because  of  the  condition  of  mental  inca- 

peeity  which  slavery  has  entailed  upon  its  subjects,  and  of  the  impediments  thrown  in 

his  way  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  slave  States,  to  disregard  which  would  be  to  subject  his 

bcadinen  to  a  worse  lot  than  to  retain  them  in  his  service  while  he  was  doing  his. utmost 

fioeffeet  the  removal  of  these  impediments.     The  slaveholdiog,  if  we  so  term  it,  which 

•OBtinaes  during  this  interval,  we  cannot  regard  as  a  sin  ptr  te.     It  is  a  mere  temporary 

dmess  enforced  by  the  stress  of  circumstances,  and  no  more  to  be  censured  than  would 

be  the  master's  retention  of  his  virtually  liberated  slaves,  when  he  sees  that  the  sending 

ten  forth  would  be  exposing  them  unarmed  and  helpless  to  prowling  wild  beasts,  pol- 

serpents,  or  merciless  banditti.      It  is  a  purely  Providential  barrier  which  inter- 

itself  between  the  promptings  of  his  own  mind  and  the  complete  enfranchisement  of 

his  bondmen.  Our  position  is,  that  the  law  of  charity  is  satisfied  with  the  procedure  which 

W  have  indicated,  provided  there  be  no  secret,  subtle  evasion  of  the  demands  of  con- 

Misnee  on  the  score  of  protest  and  agitation  aiming  at  a  radical  cure  of  all  the  evils  of  the 

iwitntion. 

Kodiing,  however,  is  clearer  to  us  than  that  the  course  we  have  now  suggested  would 
^  BO  means  satisfy  the  ultra  reformer.  He  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  an 
^  tatat  rupture  of  all  the  bonds  that  connect  master  and  slave,  leaving  out  of  view  the 
Vlvla  train  of  consequences  that  may  ensue  upon  the  step.  With  this  theory  of  abolition 
^^  do  not  sympathize,  as  it  appears  to  us  wholly  to  overlook  those  principles  of  action 
^ieh  are  so  emphatically  recognized  by  the  New  Church.  Acting  under  the  influence 
^those  principles,  we  feel  assured  that  an  eye  is  to  be  had  to  the  contingencies  of  our  con- 
"B<^  iThe  probable  effect  of  our  decision  upon  the  welfare  of  the  colored  man  is  an  ele- 
B*Bt  which  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  determining  the  duty  owed  him.  We 
MB  oompelled,  then,  as  far  as  we  see,  to  forego  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  thi^ 
^'^of  men.  Urged  on  by  the  controlling  power  of  one  grand  idea — that  of  immediate 
•'•■■c^po/ioH  in  every  sense  of  the  term — they  have  no  sympathy  to  throw  away  upon  those 
^'ho  are  lingering  far  in  the  rear  of  their  onward  rapid  course. 

So  again  our  line  of  argument  will  appear  sadly  defective  to  all  those  who  would  have 

^  great  problem  of  slavery  solved  on  grounds  tliat  apply  to  all  that  are  in  any  way  con- 

-^^Md  with  it.    But  this  is  not  our  drift.    We  assume  not  to  say  what  is  the  duty  of  those 

Vho  do  not  at  present  acknowledge  the  truths  which  are  paramount  in  the  estimation  of 

■M  man  of  the  New  Church*    We  are  not  writing  for  the  promiscuous  many,  but  for  the 

''leetfow.    We  have  all  along  considered  ourselves  as  addressing  those  who  were  acces- 

''Uato  the  appeal  of  Now  Church  principles,  and  who  would  therefore  duly  appreciate 

^y  friendly  suggestions  that  might  aid  them  in  their  ultimation.     We  have  taken  it  for 

Willed  that  the  truths  which  they  receive  come  to  them  demanding  with  an  authoritative 

^00  to  he  ultimated,  and  that  too  without  reference  to  the  action  of  others.     lie  that  is 

^^ta  is  to  be  wise  for  himself,  and  popular  precedent  will  weigh  with  him  but  little.    It 

*  With  spirits  of  such  a  mould  that  we  consider  ourselves  as  having  to  do.    '*  What  have 

^  10  do  to  judge  them  that  are  without  7"    To  their  own  master  they  sund  or  fall.     We 

"^oold  never  volunteer  to  grapple  with  the  subject  of  slavery  on  political  grounds,  and  as 

^tfanded  by  political  men.    Viewed  on  that  side  it  involves  problems  too  vast  and  com- 

Nleaied  Ibr  onr  feeble  powers.    We  withdraw  fiom  it  as  frota  ihaNV&voVtf  qI^n^^jowsN^ 

^Oantiiii  which  hej  hqgun  to  heave  and  mmble  in  token  ol  v^mQl^  er&^^MycL.    *loT&»t» 
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worldly  and  irroli^ioiis  upholders  of  the  system,  what  could  we  say  ?  We  are  aiming  to 
point  out  the  legitimate  operation  of  certain  principles  in  reference  to  those  who  acknowl- 
edge  the  obligation  of  these  princnies.  In  respect  to  others,  our  first  object  would  be  of 
course  to  bring  them  to  the  kiiowU'uge  and  acknowledgment  of  the  principles  in  qaeftion, 
and  when  this  was  done  tht  y  would  come  within  the  rango  of  our  remarks.  But  pieri- 
0U.5  to  this  we  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  light  in  whicli  they  are  to  regard  their  dntfi 
thongh  we  have  no  hesitation  to  speak  in  strong  terms  of  their  sin. 

It  is,  however,  no  dilllcult  matter  for  us  to  perceive  that  even  in  regard  to  those  whom 

we  have  especially  in  view  in  this  discussion,  it  may  be  and  perhaps  will  be  sugge«edi 

that  the  policy  proposed  would  be  merely  a  perpetuating  of  slavery  imder  the  plea  of  dii* 

carding  it.     To  this  we  can  only  say,  that  for  ourselves  we  regard  it  as  in  a  majority  of 

cases  the  only  practicable  cour.<u  to  be  pursued  consistent  with  the  claims  of  genuine  JM* 

lice.     It  strikes  ur«  as  the  only  cour-e  which  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  conscience  on  thi 

one  hand  and  of  charity  on  the  other.     Cases  indceil  there  undoubtedly  are  where  a  maOi 

acting  in  view  of  all  the  enactments  of  the  civil  code,  can  take  his  bondmen  toafrte 

Slate,  or  send  them  to  Liberia  or  to  Canada.     When  this  can  be  done,  let  it  be  done.    It 

will  be  a  noble  benefaction.      Hut  in  thousands  of  instances  this  course  cannot  be  countid 

upon.     The  ability  is  wanting  even  where  the  disposition  is  present.     A  providenliil  hiE* 

drance  hedges  up  the  way.     What  alternative  then  remains  but  that  the  external  relalicn 

be  continued  for  the  present,  while  its  internal  character  is  totally  changed  in  con«^ 

quence  of  the  mental  change  above  described  ?     To  the  Newchurchman  tiie  whole  subject 

will  come  up  in  the  light  of  a  provlth'titial  ordainment  bearing  upon  his  regeneration.  He 

will  safely  draw  the  conclusion  that,  all  things  considered,  his  regeneration  will  bcbetf 

promoted  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  i)laced,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  Alt 

of  the  black  man  also — which  the  Lord  equally  regards — is  under  the  best  auspices  intae 

heritage  of  mrvicc^  not  of  slairrt/,  where  his  lot  has  fallen.     On  both  sides  the  aim  shoalif 

be  the  compassing  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  the  divine  benignity  in  reference  to  both.   To» 

right  state  of  mind  the  relation  of  master  to  slave  will  be,  as  we  have  already  intimatedi 

no  more  voluntary  than  that  of  slave  to  master.      It  will  be  a  compelled  relation  to  boifl 

parties,  and  yet  both  recognizing  a  special  providence  in  it,  it  may  be  transformed  to  a 

blessing  to  both  ;  but  in  or(l(?r  to  this  its  genius  must  be  transformed  by  the  mental  process 

which  we  have  all  along  made  so  i/iominenl.* 

No  one  can  be  niort^  fully  aware  than  ourselves  of  the  thousandfold  adverse  influence* 
that  nmst  in  the  slave  States  oppose  the  realizing  of  the  results  which  all  good  men  would 
fain  have  brought  about  in  respect  to  this  matter.  The  institution  itself  has  generated  a 
world  of  corrupt  sentiment  and  practice  which  prevents  its  true  character  being  discovered 
or  the  true  rein«'dy  applied.  It  ha.-?  for  itr*  sui^porters  thousands  of  men  who  are  toltUf 
reckless  of  its  moral  bearings,  and  who  ply  it  as  a  grand  engine  for  working  out  tJieii 
worldly  weal,  with  about  the  same  unconcern  as  the  California  miner  does  his  cru.'bing 
machine  for  extracting  gold  from  fjuartz.  Men  of  this  stamp,  so  far  as  they  feel  the  need 
of  any  justification  at  all  of  the  sy^t(;m  which  they  uphold,  and  as  they  uphold  if,  are 
prone  to  avail  themselves  of  pleas  drawn  from  fallacious  sources,  the  speciousncss  of 
which  not  unfrcquenily  avails  to  impose  nj)on  Newchurchmen  themselves.  One  of  these 
is  drawn  from  the  alleged  antagonism  between  the  genius  of  the  black  and -white  nees. 
The  argument  embodies  itself  in  the  propo^ition,  that  two  distinct  classes  of  peoplf,  »i^«''* 
cgiuil  in  7iUfnlicrs,and  yet  vnlikc  in  color,  wu/nwrr,  JiabitSj  feelings^  and  states  of  civilizatiii** 
to  such  a  dc};rn  that  amalf;a7nation  [^hy  intermarriage)  is  impossible^  cannot  dtcell  tozetherii^ 
the  same  comrnuniti/,  nnlis's  the  one  he  in  snbjrction  to  the  other.     The  past  history  of  the 


*  The  hints  of  our  esteemed  correspondent  on  "  The  External  Laws  of  Order,"  in  the 
August  No,  of  the  Repository,  will  be  found  extremely  pertinent  in  this  connection. 
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irorld  doei  undoubtedly  afford  lome  countenance  to  this  idea,  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
■•me  principles  of  selfishness  and  the  same  worldly  passions  ate  ever  to  bear  rule  among 
men,  the  position  would  continue  to  hold  good.  But  the  man  of  the  New  Church  is 
tanght  to  recognize  a  transforming  power  in  the  truths  of  the  dispensation  now  being 
vahered  in,  which  will  eventually  so  clmnge  the  internal  states  of  men,  as  to  nullify  the 
force  of  precedents  and  make  the  past  no  longer  a  model  of  the  future.  We  do  not  indeed 
anticipate  any  such  millennium  as  shall  obliterate  national  distinctions  and  fuse  the  genius 
of  different  races  into  one  common  type,  but  we  look  for  such  a  moulding  influence  from  the 
operative  laws  of  charity,  such  a  harmonizing  of  social  interests,  that  native  repugnances, 
though  not  extinguished,  shall  yet  be  so  regulated  and  subordinated  as  to  conduce  to  the 
greater  perfection  of  the  grand  social  man.  Bvery  portion  of  that  extended  spiritual  cor- 
poreity will  then  perform  its  distinct  function  in  perfect  accordance  with  every  other  por- 
tion, and  as  there  will  then  be  servile  uses  necessary,  so  there  will  bo  those  who  have  a 
native  love  of  those  uses,  and  will  perform  them  as  cheerfully  as  the  occupants  of  a  higher 
plane  perform  theirs.  If  w**  rightly  read  the  African  genius  there  is  in  it  a  servile  ele- 
ment, a  something  which  prompts  them  to  occupy  a  menial  sphere,  and  renders  them 
more  happy  and  contented  in  that  sphere  than  in  any  other.  We  do  not  of  course  recog- 
nize in  this  fact  a  warrant  for  their  reduction  to  a  state  of  slavery,  but  we  do  perceive  in 
it  a  ground  for  tho  voluntart/  adoption  hereafter  of  service  us  the  permanent  sphere  of  their 
use.  All  that  is  needed  is  for  them  to  have  an  intelligent  view  of  the  truths  of  heaven 
and  of  the  principles  of  the  Divine  Order,  and  to  yield  a  hearty  concurrence  therewith ; 
tot  the  law  of  that  order  is  that  every  one  should  follow  liis  promptings  and  adaptations  in 
the  discharge  of  his  peculiar  functions.  Every  function  that  is  demanded  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  social  body  is  in  itself  honorable,  and  the  language  of  the  apostle  is  in  this  rela- 
tion pre-eminently  2)ertinent. 

*•  For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  one 
body,  being  many  are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ.  For  the  body  is  not  one  member  but 
many.  If  the  foot  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  tho  hand,  1  am  not  of  the  body ;  is  it  there- 
fore not  of  the  body  ?  And  if  the  ear  shall  say.  Because  I  am  not  the  eye  I  am  not  of  the 
body ;  is  it  therefore  not  of  the  body?  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the 
hearing?  if  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  1  But  now  hath  God  set  the 
members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  And  if  they  were  all 
one  member,  where  were  the  body  ?  But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but  one  body. 
And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ;  nor  again,  the  head  to 
the  feet,  1  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more,  those  members  of  the  body,  which 
seem  to  b«  more  feeble,  are  necessary.  And  those  members  of  tho  body  which  wo  think 
to  be  less  honorable,  upon  these  we  bestow  more  abundant  honor,  and  our  uncomely  parts 
have  more  abimdant  comeliness.  For  our  comely  parts  have  no  need  ;  but  God  hath  tem- 
pered tho  body  together,  having  given  more  abundant  honor  to  that  part  which  lacked: 
that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body;  but  that  the  n^embers  .should  have  tho  same 
care  one  for  another.  And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it; 
or  ono  member  bo  honored,  all  tho  members  rejoice  with  it.  Now  yo  arc  the  body  of 
Christs  and  members  in  particular. 

Tlie  perfection  of  society  is  when  all  this  is  understood  and  acted  upon  freely  by  all  its 
members.  When  thus  acted  upon  on  a  large  scale  in  our  own  country,  we  see  not  why 
there  is  not  scop(;  for  the  colored  race  to  bring  into  play  their  characteristic  proclivities, 
forming  an  integral  but  relatively  subordinate  part  of  the  social  man,  at  once  without 
compulsion  and  without  reproach.  There  Ia  certainly  truth  in  what  is  said  by  one  of  the 
interlocutors  in  **  Uncle  Tom,"  that  "  if  there  is  rough  work  to  be  done,  there  must  be 
rough  hands  to  do  it,"  and  if  there  are  such  hands,  and  they  love  to  do  such  work,  why 
ibould  thoy  not  do  it  ?  Why  should  not  this  be  the  self-selected  sphere  of  their  operation, 
in  which  all  their  innate  tendencies  shall  be  developed  without  conflict  with  any  other 
member  of  the  social  commune  to  which  they  belong  ?  And  may  we  not  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  in  this  way  the  moral  affinity  shall  overpower  the  national  antipathy  of  which 
we  are  treating  ? 
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upon  one  other  ipeoiout  plea,  originating  from  thii  ionree>  will  W0  dwaU  (or  a  bmomL 
It  it  not  unfrequently  maintained  that  the  slavery  obtaining  in  the  Amerlean  Unioaii 
countenanced  by  the  Scriptaref,  and  precedents  are  sought  with  avidity  in  the  ezanpis  of 
Abraham  and  other  patriarchs.    To  the  argument,  as  urged  on  this  gionnd  hj  thsidnH 
cates  of  the  system,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  reply.    Mr.  Barnes  and  others,  by  tbe  mort 
luminous  expositions,  htve  shown  its  fallacy,  in  our  estimation,  beyond  all  disputs.    Bit 
when  a  Newchurchman  has  recourse  to  Holy  Writ  for  a  justification  of  thesyiteni,Vi 
are  vastly  puzzled  to  know  how  to  take  him.    Admitting  as  he  does,  the  spiritual  mis 
of  the  Word,  and  consequently  of  these  ancient  histories,  why  does  he  here  setasids  thst 
sense,  and  build  his  authority  upon  that  of  the  letter  ?    Is  there  not  something  like  doabia 
dealing  here  1    Is  there  not  a  voice  like  Jacob's  while  the  hands  have  the  feel  of  Essn'sl 
Can  we  consistently  play  back  and  forth  between  the  sense  of  the  letter  and  the  sense  of  ihi 
spirit  to  serve  a  turn  in  this  matter  ?  If  we  can  do  it  here,  can  we  not  by  parity  of  reasonini 
do  it  also  in  the  case  of  polygamy  and  of  tbe  Canaanitish  wars  ?  Are  we  prepared  then  to  tp- 
pear  to  be  so  recreant  to  our  avowed  principles  as  to  entrench  ourselves  behind  the  braaili' 
work  of  the  letter,  when  on  every  other  subject  we  should  plant  ourselves  upon  the  purport 
of  the  spirit  ?    Wo  have  not,  it  will  be  observed,  appealed  at  all  to  the  authority  of  ths 
Scriptures  in  the  foregoing  discussion ;  and  the  reason  why  we  have  not  done  so  is,  that  ths 
jnineij^ei  on  which  the  great  question  is  to  be  decided  are  principles  inlaid  in  the  consti- 
tution and  the  intuitions  of  the  human  mind,  and  may  thus  be  termed  a  prior  anthoritj 
to  that  of  the  written  Word,  though  still  accordant  with  its  true  interior  teaching.    It 
would  have  been  idle  for  us  to  have  cited  any  thing  but  the  moral  and  preceptive  passsgss 
which  apply  to  the  case,  and  these  are  all  summed  up  in  tbe  grand  golden  precept  of  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us.    So  far  as  our  suggestions  have  been  in 
accordance  with  this  rule,  we  have  in  fact  built  our  plea  upon  the  authority  of  the  Word 
all  along  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  discussion,  and  from  this  source  we  deea 
ourselves  abundantly  confirmed  in  our  main  position  as  to  the  duty  of  the  consctentions 
slaveholder,  to  wit,  that  ho  should  mentally  but  sincerely  renounce  the  evil  and  die 
falses  of  the  institution,  while  at  the  same  time  he  shall  not  consider  himself  exonerated 
from  the  present  charge  of  his  frcedmen,  but  shall  perform  towards  them  the  duties  in* 
volved  in  the  outward  relation* 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  law  knows  no  such  casuistical  abstractions,  but  regards  all  u 
slaves  who  are  not  formally  freed,  and  chat  consequently  the  death  of  such  an  emancipator 
would  leave  his  servants  exposed  to  the  terrors  of  the  auction  mart,  we  can  only  reply,  that 
if  he  sincerely  does  that  which  he  thinks  to  be  right  and  best  under  the  circumstances,  he 
is  not  required  to  burden  his  mind  with  a  dread  of  consequences.  He  has  discharged  hii 
responsibility  according  to  the  fullest  light  he  possessed,  and  he  may  safely  leave  the  is- 
sues with  Him  who  is  competent  to  govern  them.  So  also  in  view  of  the  possibility  thtl 
his  children  or  heirs  may  not  share  in  his  convictions  or  carry  out  his  wishes  after  his 
decease.  Ho  is  bound  during  his  lifetime  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  impress  upon  tliem  his 
own  sense  of  the  law  of  neighborly  love,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  his  desires,  and  then 
calmly  leave  the  event  to  Providence. 

Having  now  accomplished  all  that  we  aimed  at,  in  the  outset,  in  our  own  discussion, 
and  waving  any  further  comment,  we  resign  our  space  to  the  remaining  Aphorisms  of 
our  correspondent  (A.  E.  F.) 

IX. 

It  results  that  the  thing  properly  imputable  to  the  South  in  regard 
to  slavery  is,  that  it  has  not  yet  originated  any  associated  and  politi- 
cal action  aiming  at  the  speedy  removal  of  its  more  crying  abuseSi 
and  the  ultimate  abolition  of  all  ownership  of  man  by  man. 
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X. 

m 

The  movement  called  abolition  has  a  good  and  holy  element  in  it ; 
it  being  presumably  a  result,  together  with  many  other  efforts 
towards  reform,  of  the  last  judgment.  Slavery  like  every  other  evil 
lias  a  principle  of  aggression  with  it,  whereby  it  tends,  of  its  own 
nature,  to  extend  itself  territorially,  and  to  be  aggravated  within  its 
f>Id  bounds;  the  providential  end  of  abolition  is  to  hold  this  tendency 
in  check,  and  to  remove  slavery  itself  eventually. 

XI. 

This  good  element,  which  may  bo  named  *•  humanity,"  is  alloyed 
by  an  evil  one  which  maybe  called  **  impatience,"  which  produces 
various  falses,  but  principally  the  dojrma  that  the  immediate  emanci- 
pation of  all  slaves  is  required  by  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. 

XII. 

That  the  dogma  is  false,  may  appear  by  the  following  considerations. 

(a.)  Society  in  any  State  where  slavery  exists  is  in  a  certain  order, 

(b.)  This  order  is  induced  upon  it  by  the  action  of  the  Divine  Prov- 
idence itself,  according  to  the  moral  elements  which  are  found  in  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  character  of  its  various  classes. 

(c.)  This  order,  though  not  good  in  itself  if  the  elements  are  evil  in 
whole  or  in  part,  is  the  best  possible,  the  subject  considered.  Thus 
the  order  which  obtains  in  any  of  the  hells,  though  the  opposite  of 
heavenly  order,  yet  is  induced  by  the  Lord,  and  is  the  result  of  his 
presence. 

(rf.)  Where  one  class,  therefore,  is  ignorant,  vicious,  improvident, 
and  submissive,  and  another  is  intelligent,  proud,  imperious,  and  fond 
of  wealth,  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  are  permitted  by  the  Di- 
vine Providence  to  exist  for  the  welfare  of  both. 

(e.)  To  change  this  order  for  one  in  itself  be(t(^r  (i.  e.  to  abolish  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave),  without  a  change  in  the  moral  elements 
from  which  it  results  (i.e.  without  producing  in  the  rulinij:  class  a 
sense  of  justice,  equity,  and  fraternity,  and  in  the  subject  elass,  intel- 
ligence, providence,  and  probity),  is  to  destroy  Divine  Order.  To 
advocc'ite  the  change  ant/  farther  or  faster  than  as  this  preparation  is 
made  beforehand  is,  in  that  degree,  to  maintain  I'alses  which  molest 
Divine  Order. 

(f.)  The  preparation  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  gradual.  This 
is  plain,  whether  we  regard  the  internal  change  of  sentiment  which 
is  to  be  brought  about,  or  the  means,  such  as  the  truer  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  the  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  provision  of  the  means 
of  education,  Asc,  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  These  six  considera- 
tions show,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  dogma  of  immediate  abolition  is  false. 

XIII. 

If  it  is  false  that  immediate  abolition  is  the  duty  of  the  South,  then 
the  South  is  justified,  to  the  extent  in  which  this  false  reigns  in  the 
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abolition  movement,  in  opposing  it  with  zeal,  because,  to  that  extent, 
it  acts  in  unison  with  Divine  Order,  and  for  self-preservation. 

XIV. 

The  abolition  movement  weakens  itself  by  taking  ground  which 
has  right  and  reason  in  sornf  degree  against  it,  and  would  strengthen 
itself  by  tempering  its  impatience,  and  giving  up  its  demand  of  imme- 
diate abolition  as  a  duty  required  by  the  precepts  of  religion. 

XV. 

This  it  will  gradually  be  brousrht  to  do,  because  all  public  move- 
ments, goou  in  their  principle,  advance  by  certain  stages,  becoming' 
less  crude  and  more  rational  ])y  time  and  experience.     It  will  herel^ 
pervade  the  community  more  generally,  and  though  less  violent, have 
more  real  power  against  the  evil  it  opposes. 

XVI. 

It  may  be  apparent,  if  the  above  principles  arc  true,  what  is  every^" 
man's  duty  towards  abolition.  It  may  be  stated  under  the  following^ 
heads : 

(1.)  Never  to  deny  the  divine  element  in  it  under  pretence  of  the^ 
falses  connected  with  the  movement ;  on  the  contrary,  to  acknowl — 
edge  what  is  good  and  true  in  it,  and  to  favor  and  act  with  it  to  thi 
extent. 

(2.)  To  bring  it,  as  far  as  j)ossible,  more  in  accordance  with  tLi 
laws  of  Divine  Order  by  opposing  what  is  violent  about  it,  and  remon 
strating  with  what  is  false. 

G.  B. 


ARTICLE  II. 


CONCLUSION  OF  REPLY  TO  '-DELTA." 

(^Continucil.^ 

But  we  drop  the  parable  to  speak  more  plainly.  The  Anglican 
Church,  Calvinistic  when  first  reformed,  had  long  favored  the  milder 
interpretations  of  Arminius.  Presbytery  and  Independency,  each 
with  the  Genevese  dogmas  in  hand,  had  once  united  in  assailing  her 
ramparts,  and  each  had  enjoyed  a  brief  hour  of  triumph.  But 
she  had  risen  from  her  defeat,  had  been  blessed  with  a  long  career  of 
worldly  prosperity,  and  was  now  more  strongly  entrenched  than  ever 
in  the  favor  of  the  state.  She  had,  therefore,  little  to  fear  from  any 
party  which  would  revive  that  doctrine  in  all  its  grossness.  In  the 
ancient  field  of  polemics,  the  weapons  employed  by  her  had  likewise 
proved  sufficient  to  repress  all  other  opponents,  as  they  had  severally 
arisen.    Public  opinion  h^^d  therefore  settled  down  in  the  belief,  that 
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[       the  established  faith  and  order  were  really  superior  to  any  as  yet 
offered  by  Dissent,  and  that,  whatever  its  errors  or  defects,  it  was 
better  to  bear  the  ills  they  had  than  return  to  systems  which  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  or  fly  to  others  yet  which  might  induce 
new  and  unknown  evils  in  place  of  those  they  had  professed  to  cure. 
In  no  part  of  the  civilized  world,  moreover,  is  the  spirit  of  caste  more 
operative  than  in  England ;  in  no  country  was  religion  itself,  as  then 
professed,  more  dependent  for  its  respectability  on  the  sanction  of  the 
state;  and  no  where  are  opinions,  customs,  and  habits  long  inwoven 
in  the  very  texture  of  the  national  mind,  more  difiicult  to  be  eradi- 
cated.    As,  in  all   former  contests,  the   state-religion  had   skilfully 
availed  herself  of  these  considerations  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
position,  so  in  any  future  collision  might  they  be  used  for  a  like  pur- 
pose, and  they  would  give  her  a  temporary  advantage  over  any  new 
opponent,  whatever  the  intrinsic  strength  of  the  latter. 

Arianism,  Socinianism,  Infidelit}',  open  or  secret,  had  at  this  epoch, 

S'^'eatly  corrupted  the  atmosphere  around.     A   Pseudo-Evangelical 

P^rty  arising  in  her  own  bosom,  with  its  diluted  Calvinism,  might  be 

^h  ought  to  indicate  a  rc-actionary  tendency.     A  fervid  Methodism 

^^t  a  time  might  startle  her  from  her  usual  cold  propriety.     But  like 

^S5  her  guides  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  body  of  the  English  na- 

^^Cin  had  outgrown   the  theories   of  Calvin,  so  to  them  did  it   also 

^^t>pear  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  flash  of  powder  to  burn  all  day  as 

^*^»t  the  enthusiasm  of  Wesley  should  become  the  normal  condition 

'^^  the  English  mind.      The  establishment  then,  on  a  survey  of  the 

^^ligious  horizon,  seeing  enemies,  numerous  indeed,  but  divided,  and 

^^^  one  therefore,  singly  formidable,  could  afford  to  be  tolerant,  to  the 

?^^tent  indicated,  and  the  rather  tliat  open  persecution  might  unite 

^li^^r  enemies,  or  confer  on  some  one  of  them  a  factitious  importance. 

•*^liis,  we  take  it,  is  the  true  key  to  the  seeming  liberality  of  the  Angli- 

^^n  Church,  so  long  as  her  relation  to  the  state  was  not  seriously 

^iireatened. 

Should  she,  however,  be  confronted  with  a  faith  at  once  Scriptural, 
National,  authoritative,  and  uncompromising,  and  against  which  all 
the  antiquated  weapons  of  her  spiritual  warfare  would  prove  impo- 
tent, her  real  disposition,  which  was  Babylonish,  as  well  as  Draconi- 
cal,  would  immediately  bo  manifested.  Thus  the  Letter  on  the 
Trine  had  stated,  on  evidence  supposed  to  be  quite  notorious,  that 
Swedenborg  had  sent  his  works — which  showed  the  universal  defec- 
tion from  the  primitive  Christian  doctrine — to  the  church  authorities 
throughout  Protestant  Europe,  thus  inviting  them  to  learn  and  re* 
port  their  message  anew  ;  but  that  "  his  remonstrance  was  treated 
with  neglect  or  contempt,"  and  hence,  the  necessity  for  a  new  order 
of  messengers.  This,  "  Delta"  thinks,  should  be  received  with  some 
qualification,  and  in  support  of  such  abatement  he  refers  to  the  sup- 
posed favor  extended  to  individuals  in  the  Swedish  and  English 
churches  as  indicative  of  their  general  temper  towards  the  new  doc- 
trine. 

If  all  his  scanty  facts  were  true  as  pretended,  and  to  the  extent 
sappoiedy  here  would  be  the  elevation  of  the  exception  into  the  rule 
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with  a  witness ;  but  on  re-examination,  they  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance, or  lead  to  far  other  conclusion^  than  those  of  "  Delta."     The 
respect  accorded  to  Swedenborg  himself  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Swedish  Church  was  paid  to  his  honorable  character,  to  his  social 
position  and  family  connexion,  to  his  learning  and  science,  and  not 
to  his  novel  views  in  Theolop:y,  which,  says  Dr.  Collin,*  they  regard- 
ed as  imbecllitirs,  but   not  then  dangerous  to  the  common  people,  as 
being  composed  in  Latin.     No  sooner,  however,  had  they  begun  to 
attract  attention,  and  to  gain  converts,  than  the  bearing  of  the  clergy 
towards  the  author  was  changed.     If  their  procedure   against  him 
for  heresy,  and  their  conspiracy  to  have  him  imprisoned  as  a  maniac, 
both  miscarried,  no  thanks  were  due  to  them.      Their  '*  wholesome 
persecution"  of  Dr.  Beyer,  if  successful,  would  have  resulted  in  depo- 
sition from  the  ministry,  and  banishment,  but  their  malignant  pur- 
poses, in  both  casds,  were  thwarted  by  the  friendly  interposition  of 
the  civil  authorities ;  and  thus  did  the  laity  give  the  first  example  of 
the  earth's  helping  the  woman.      But  the  hatred  of  the  clerical  order 
having  been  once  excited,  has  never  been  permitted  to  subside,  and  has 
so  far  prevailed  as  that  to  this  day  there  is  little  more  religious  liberty 
in  Sweden  than  in  Italy  or  Spain.      The  New  Church  still  maintains 
her  foothold  there,  but  may  not  be  openly  professed  except  by  special 
favor,  or  propagated  unless  in  secret,  and  with  the  most  vigilant  c^^ 
cumspection. 

Should  the  reader  desire  to  know  the  spirit  by  which  the  English 
bishops  of  that  day  were  actu.ated  in  respect  of  the  new  doctrine, let 
him  read  the  memorable  relations  contained  in  A.  R.  341,  675.  Or 
should  he  imiuirc  the  manner  in  which  they  received  the  writings 
which  contained  it,  he  will  find  the  answer  in  another  Relation, 
recorded  in  the  same  work : 

*'  Several  tracts  had  been  j^roscntcd  to  all  the  lUshops,  and  to  many  of  the  noHcs 
or  lords ;  they  paid  they  had  hotli  roecivo<l  and  soon  them,  but  that  they  did  not  think 
them  of  any  vahio,  although  tliey  were  skilfully  written ;  and  further,  that  they  had 
dissuaded  every  one^  as  far  as  pomible^  from  reading  them.  I  asked  the  reai^on.  when 
yet  they  contained  arcana  relating;  to  heaven  and  hell,  and  to  the  life  after  death* 
and  other  important  subjects,  which  were  revealed  by  the  Lord  for  the  use  of  those 
■who  will  bo  of  His  New  Church,  which  is  the  IS'ew  Jerusalem.  But  they  repliod, 
*  What  is  that  to  us  f  and  began  to  abuse  them,  as  they  had  done  before  in  the  world; 

I  heard  them It  was  by  means  of  that  hierarchy  (their  assumption 

of  unlawful  and  abuse  of  lawful  powers),  that  the  above-mentioned  works  for  the 
use  of  tho  New  Jerusalem,  although  published  in  London,  and  presented  to  them, 
were  so  shamefully  rnectod,  as  not  even  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  their 
catalogues."—^,  k.  flO. 

2.  In  the  first  letter  to  Dr.  Beyer,  ho  says,  "  At  tho  conclusion  of  every  chapter  of 
this  work  there  aro  memorable  relations  separated  from  the  text  by  asterisks,  which 
you  will  please  to  read  over  first,  whereby  a  fundamental  knowledge  will  be  actiuired 
of  the  miserable  state  to  which  the  reformed  churches  are  reduced  by  the  doctrine  of 
faiik  alone.  I  am  now  going  from  Amsterdam  to  England,  where  some  disturbance 
has  most  likely  arisen,  as  the  bishops  of  England  aro  strongly  pointed  out  in  the 
memorable  relations,  but  necessity  required  ir/' — Doc.  p.  l:2o. 

3.  "Ho  informed  me,"  says  Mr.  Springer,  *'  that  he  had  sent  his  works  to  the  Swe- 
dish bishops,  but  without  fruit,  and  that  they  were  received  by  them  with  the  same 

*  See  Doc.  p.  41. 
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liffinenoe  aa  he  had  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  English  bishops.  I  obserred  a 
narkable  chanee  amongst  the  bishojra  in  London ;  for  before  his  voyage  to  Swe- 
ll, they  received  his  works  with  indinerence,  bat  after  it,  with  great  respect.  I 
ced  him  whence  this  change  happened.  Ho  replied,  *  God  knows  the  time  when 
■  church  ought  to  commence.^ " — Doc.  p,  64. 

But  this  appearance  of  relenting  must  have  been  transitory.  For 
ive  ask  how  many  of  the  English  bishops  or  nobles  in  the  subse- 
lent  interval  have  openly  espoused  or  secretly  entertained  this  new 
id  pure  faith  ?  the  answer  is,  not  one  that  we  know  of.  It  has  been 
hispered  indeed  that  one  or  more  members  of  the  Royal  family 
ere — as  formerly  in  Sweden — had  regarded  it  with  a  degree  of 
vor.  But  in  either  country  **  the  king  reigns  but  does  not  govern,'' 
id  in  neither  has  he  power  to  bring  about  an  organic  change  in 
urch  or  state.  Dr.  Porteus,  a  particularly  mild,  amiable,  and  libe- 
1  prelate,  permitted  Mr.  Clowes  (who,  by  the  way,  was  never  rector 
Madely)  to  hold  and  preach  the  new  doctrines ;  but  the  bishop 
as  an  author  himself,  and  his  works  give  us  no  token  of  a  similar 
kdical  change  in  his  own  opinions.  The  former  made  no  secret  of 
A  altered  views,  nor  did  he  continue  to  read  their  Tritheistic  Lit- 
rgy,  and  ever  held  himself  in  readiness,  at  the  command  of  his  dio- 
ese,  to  resign  his  commission  as  a  priest  of  the  establishment,  and  to 
ast  in  his  lot  with  his  despised  brethren  of  the  New  Church  professed. 
)an  we  say  as  much  of  "the  fifty  other  ministers"  of  the  Establish- 
nent,  his  contemporaries,  who  with  him  accepted  this  as  the  genuine 
jospel  ?  Some  of  them,  we  know,  like  Dr.  Coulthurst,*  were  too 
iimid  or  too  prudent  to  avow  in  public  the  truth  they  acknowledged 
*nd  enjoyed  in  private.  Many  of  their  brethren  among  the  laity 
bave  pursued  the  same  policy,  but  that  the  latter  were  introduced  to 
the  doctrine  wholly  or  principally  by  means  of  the  former,  is  more 
than  we  know  or  believe.  God  forbid  that  we  should  judge  the 
tttotives  of  these  ministers.  To  their  own  master  they  have  long 
*»nce  stood  or  fallen.  Without  doubt  they  did  something  for  the  good 
2^Use,  for  which  let  us  be  duly  grateful.  But  at  this  distance  wo 
f^ast  needs  think,  while  contemplating  the  results,  that  had  they  come 
•^Ut  boldly  and  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement, 
•he  present  aspect  of  that  cause  in  England  would  have  been  more 
-Hcouraging.  We  do  not  learn  that  they  have  had  many  successors  to 
•heir  faith  among  those  of  their  own  order.  But  of  these  is  our 
riend,  Mr.  Clissold,  and  far  different  has  been  his  course.  Though 
^n  open  and  powerful  defender  of  the  truth,  he  still  retains  his  orders 
Ui  a  priest  of  the  English  church  ;  but  holding  at  present,  we  believe, 
10  care  of  souls,  he  may  have  been  tolerated  as  comparatively  harm- 
ess  by  Bishop  Bloomfield,  who  perhaps  contents  himself  with  an 
»ccasional  exhortation  to  prudence  in  the  avowal  of  the  dangerous 
loveltics.  This  worthy  and  conciliatory  prelate  has  also  trouble 
noQgh  already  with  his  ultra-evangelical  ministers  on  the  one  hand, 
,nd  his  refractory  Puseyite  clergy  on  the  other,  without  adding  to  the 

*  Some  reference  to  the  opinions  and  course  of  this  gentleman  may  be  found  in  an  obit- 
tLty  notice  which  appeared  in  Int.  Rep.  iv.  129,  as  also  in  Mr.  Noble's  address  before  the 
ondon  meeting  in  honor  of  Mr.  Clowes. — /.  U,  Sd^  Vol,  1,  475. 
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number  of  exciting  controversies.  The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration has  been  discarded  by  others  than  Newchurchmen,  and  Mr. 
Gorham,  who  contended  successfully  with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  on 
that  head,  judging  from  his  sympathisers  both  there  and  here,  may 
have  been  nothing  more  than  "  an  Evangelical."  But  to  return  to 
matters  more  relevant,  all  English  prelates  have  not  been  like 
Drs,  Porteus  and  Bloomfield.  By  some  of  them,  as  we  learn,  a 
feeling  not  merely  indifferent,  but  positively  unfriendly  to  the  New 
Church,  has  been  manifested  in  various  ways ;  and  we  know  of  at 
least  one  instance  in  which  that  feeling  has  proceeded  to  the  length 
of  deposing  a  minister  for  preaching  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
true  Christian  Religion.* 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  Erastian  Church  of  England  repelled  the  new 
Christian  doctrine  on  its  first  approach,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
until  now,  we  may  regard  her  as  having  taken  her  position  definitely. 
She  like  others,  has  mistaken  a  blind  obstinacy  for  rational  firmness. 
We  have  no  hope  that  she  will  purge  oft'  her  errors  until  she  is  com- 
pelled by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  nor  do  we  doubt  that  she  will 
use  all  the  appliances  and  influences  conferred  by  her  present  posi- 
tion, to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  sentiment  unfavorable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  things  as  they  are.  In  the  eye  of  heaven  her  degeneracy  may 
be  less  than  that  of  other  churches,  and  therefore  may  the  mercy  of 
that  heaven  have  been  continued  to  her  for  a  season,  or  until  she  shall 
have  aided  in  accomplishing  other  ends  of  Providence.  However 
that  may  be,  no  other  alternative  was  loft  to  those  in  the  British  Isles 
who  believed  that  the  Lord  had  again  visited  His  people,  but  to  come 
out  from  her  as  well  as  from  the  minor  cities  of  the  Dragon — for  they 
all  breathed  the  same  spirit — and  erect  a  new  temple  wherein  they 
might  worship  the  Divine  Humanity  in  simplicity  and  in  truth. 

For  the  rest,  we  ask  you  not  to  go  to  France,  or  Germany,  or  Rus- 
sia, and  see  how  entirely  the  profession  of  our  faith  and  the  search 
after  truth  itself  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  rulers.  I^ook  over  this 
broad  land,  with  its  multiplied  sects,  each  and  all  chiiming  the  right 
of  private  judgment  and  glorying  in  its  religious  freedom.  Which  of 
these  has  shown  a  disposition  to  welcome  the  new  doctrine  when 
offered,  to  substitute  it  for  its  own,  and  to  propagate  it  by  all  the 
means  at  its  disposal  ?  for  nothing  else  would  answer  the  ends  of  its 
revelation.  Is  there  one  competent  to  Judge,  who,  on  a  calm  review 
of  the  past,  believes  that  such  an  event  was  ever  probable  ?  or  who 
is  now  so  sanguine  as  to  indulge  a  similar  hope  for  the  future?  The 
history  of  the  world  records  no  such  instance  of  voluntary  and  gene- 
ral homage  to  the  truth. 

Our  doctrine,  indeed,  while  floating  about  as  a  speculation,  found  a 
temporary  refuge  within  the  pale  of  more  than  one  of  them  ;  and  per- 
haps its  natural  enemies  would  as  willingly  see  it  buried  in  this  way 
as  in  any  other.  But  in  the  bosom  of  those  who  have  embraced  it  in 
earnest  it  burns  like  fire  and  such  cannot  but  speak  out.  No  sooner 
then  was  it  decisively  adopted  by  some  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and 

♦  See  the  case  of  "  The  Curate  of  Swalecliffe."— /.  R,  3,  8.  V.  203. 
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ottered  with  emphasis  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  than  the  self- 
constituted  guardians  of  orthodoxy  took  the  alarm.  Episcopalians, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  tand  Baptists  s.pcess- 
ively  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  new  opinions,  ai.d  each 
proceeded  to  cast  forth  from  its  communion  individuals  who  had  been 
innoculated  therewith ;  thereby  warning  others  what  they  might  expect 
should  they  presume  to  countenance  **  the  new  and  damnable  heresy 
and  superstition."  The  followers  of  Calvin  in  particular,  wherever 
found,  have  set  themselves  up  as  the  champions  of  the  old  system ; 
and,  to  do  them  justice,  we  must  say  that  so  sharp  are  their  olfacto- 
ries, and  so  stringent  their  rigor,  whatever  menaces  the  faith  of  the 
dragon  is  scented  by  them  from  hence  to  Tartary,  and  finds  no  mercy 
at  their  hands.  Nor  arc  we  aware  that — with  the  exception  already 
noted — a  more  friendly  feeling  is  manifested  by  the  numerous  minor 
sects  of  our  country.  Embroiled,  too,  as  these  several  parties  may 
have  been,  among  themselves  in  time  past,  and  hostile  as  are  the 
present  feelings  of  each  to  all  the  others,  like  Herod  and  Pilate  of  old 
they  can  suppress  their  feuds  for  the  occasion  and  unite  against  the 
New  Church — aftecting  to  regard  her  as  the  common  enemy,  rather 
than  to  accept  her  in  her  true  character  as  the  common  umpire  of  the 
divided  professors  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Here  then,  we  are  warranted  in  saying,  do  also  flourish  the  "  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind."  Here  likewise  are  **  lawyers  who  have  taken 
away  the  hey  of  hnowlcdge ;  entering  not  in  themselves,  and  hindering 
those  who  would  enter"  (Matt.  xv.  14,  Lnhe  xi.  62).  It  is  as  true 
now  as  of  old  that  *"  a  prophet  cannot  perish  out  of  Jerusalem,"  and 
our  Christian  Jews  have  **  stoned  him  that  was  sent  unto  them."  The 
deluge  of  error  and  intolerance  has  also  reached  these  shores  and 
overspread  the  land,  and  the  worshipers  of  Jehovah-Jesus  would 
have  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  their  feet,  had  He  not  provided  a 
separate  arh  which  serves  at  once  to  buoy  them  up  and  over  the  wide 
waste  of  waters,  and  to  shelter  them  from  the  tempest's  wrath. 

N.  F.  C. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


THE  TARABLES  EXPLAINED. 

No.  Vllf. 

THE   HOUSEHOLDER    WHO    HIRED    LABORERS    INTO    HIS   VINEYARD. 

"  For  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an  Householder,  which  went  out 
early  in  the  morning  to  hire  laborers  into  his  vineyar'd.  And  when  he  had  agreed  with 
the  laborers  for  a  penny  a  day  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard.  And  he  went  out  about 
the  third  hour,  and  saw  others  standing  idle  in  the  market  place,  and  said  unto  them*  Go 
ye  also  into  the  vineyard ;  and  whatsoever  is  right  I  will  give  you.  And  they  went  their 
way.  Again  he  went  out  about  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour  and  did  likewise.  And  about 
the  eleventh  hour  he  went  out,  and  found  others  standing  idle,  and  saith  unto  them,  Why 
stand  yc  here  all  the  day  idle  ?  They  say  unto  him,  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.  lie 
saith  unto  them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard ;  and  whatsoever  is  right,  that  shall  ye 
receive.     So  when  even  was  come*  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  saith  unto  his  steward,  Call 
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the  laborers*  and  give  them  their  hire,  beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first.  And  vha 
they  camo  that  were  hired  about  the  eleventh  hour,  they  received  every  man  a  peai^. 
But  when  the  first  came,  ihey  supposed  that  they  should  have  recei\'ed  more ;  and  tbeylik^ 
wise  received  every  man  a  penny.  And  when  they  had  received  it,  they  murmured  agtinit 
the  good  man  of  the  house,  saying.  These  last  hnve  wrought  but  one  hour,  and  thoa  hiK 
made  them  equal  unto  us,  which  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Bat  he 
answered  one  of  them,  and  said.  Friend,  I  do  tht^o  no  wrong:  didst  thou  not  agree  wiA 
me  for  a  penny  1  Tai^e  that  thine  is,  and  go  t'lt  way  :  I  will  give  unto  this  last  eTeais 
unto  thee.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  1  will  with  mine  own  ?  Is  thine  eye  eril, 
because  I  am  good  1  So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last :  for  many  be  called,  but 
few  chosen." — Matt.  xx.  1-13." 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  here  by  the  Man^  a  HouseJioIder? 

A.  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  his  human  and  divine  nature,  who  is  called 
a  Householder,  as  being  the  Source  and  Preserver  of  all  Goods  and 
Truths,  which  make  Heaven  and  the  Church. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  his  going  out  early  in  the  mom' 
ing  ? 

A.  Early  in  the  morning  denotes  the  first  state  of  the  Church,  when 
the  light  of  the  Divine  Truth,  which  makes  the  Church,  first  begins  to 
be  manifested ;  and  by  going  out  early  in  the  morning  is  signified  the 
first  dawn  of  the  influx  of  the  Divine  Good  and  Truth  into  the  men 
of  the  Church. 

Q.  And  what  is  here  meant  by  the  Householder  hiring  laborers 
into  his  vineyard? 

A.  The  vineyard  denotes  the  Church,  which  is  called  a  vineyard 
from  its  being  planted  with  vines,  or  heavenly  truths,  derived  from 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  True  Vine  ;  and  by  the  laboi'crs  in  this  vine' 
yard  are  to  be  understood  all  those  who  cherish  in  heart  and  life  the 
above  Goods  and  Truths  of  the  Word  of  God,  preserving  them  from 
all  those  natural  evils  and  false  persuasions  which  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  them  ;  and  by  hiring  these  laborers  is  to  be  understood  the 
blessed  recompense  of  heavenly  and  eternal  life,  proposed  to  all  such 
faithful  laborers. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  that  when  the  Householder  had  agreed  with  the 
laborers  for  a  penny  a  day,  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard.     What  do 
you  here  mean  by  his  agreeing  with  the  laborers  for  a  penny  a  day? 
A,  By  a  penny  a  day  is  to  be  understood  the  recompense  given  and 

Erocurod  under  every  particular  stale  of  the  reception  and  growth  of 
eavenly  truth  ;  and  by  agreeing  with  the  laborers  for  this  penny  is 
to  be  further  understood,  conjunction  of  life  with  Jesus  Christ,  which 
is  the  result  of  that  reception  and  growth. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  Householder  sending  the 
laborers  into  his  vineyard  ? 

A,  By  sending,  when  applied  to  the  Divine  Being,  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  putting  forth  or  emanation  of  His  own  Divine  Power ;  and 
therefore,  by  sending  the  laborers  into  his  vineyard  is  to  be  under- 
stood, the  communicating  to  them  Divine  Power  from  Himself,  by 
which  they  might  be  enabled  to  cherish,  in  their  own  hearts  and  lives, 
the  heavenly  Goods  and  Truths  of  His  Most  Holy  Word. 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  that  going  out  about  the  third  hour,  he  saw  others 
standing  idle  in  the  market-place.  What  do  you  here  understand  by 
the  Householder  going  out  about  the  third  hour  ? 
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A.  By  the  Householder  /s^oing  out  is  to  be  understood,  the  Divine 
Influx  into  the  men  of  the  Church  ;  and  by  his  going  out  about  the 
third  hour  is  to  be  understood,  a  successive  state  of  natural  life  with 
the  men  of  the  Church. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  his  seeing  others  standing  idle 
in  the  market-place  ? 

A,  By  the  market-place  is  here  to  be  understood,  a  state  of  the  natu- 
ral life,  in  which  man  is  capable  of  procuring  to  himself  the  Goods  and 
Truths  of  Heaven  and  the  Church ;  and  by  the  Householder  seeing 
others  standing  idle  in  it  is  to  be  understood,  the  Divine  inspection 
exercised  on  those  who  are  not  yet  converted  from  a  natural  state  of 
life  to  a  spiritual  state,  having  never  done  the  work  of  repentance 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  attain  regeneration  through  conjunction  with 
the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom.  All  such  arc  said  to  be  idle,  because 
they  have  never  applied  themselves  to  that  one  thing  necdfid,  which 
is  the  great  work  for  which  they  wore  sent  into  the  world. 

Q.  13ut  the  Householder  said  to  themy  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard^ 
and  whatsoever  is  just,  1  will  give  you.  What  do  you  here  understand 
by  the  Householder  saying  to  them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard  ? 

A,  By  saying  to  them  is  meant  a  Divine  dictate  in  their  hearts  and 
consciences  ;  and  by  go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard  is  meant  the  object 
of  that  dictate,  in  instructing:  them  that  it  is  the  Divine  Will,  ground- 
ed in  the  Divine  Love  and  Mercy,  that  no  human  being  should  stand 
idle^  but  that  every  one  should  endeavor  to  cultivate,  in  his  own 
heart  and  life,  those  heavenly  graces  and  virtues  which  the  Father  of 
Mercies  is  desirous  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  all  His  children,  for 
their  eternal  happiness  and  salvation. 

Q,  But  the  Householder  says,  further,  Whatsoever  is  just  I  will  give 
you.     How  do  you  understand  this  ? 

A.  By  these  words  the  Householder  would  instruct  the  idle,  that 
they  have  a  just  God  to  deal  with,  who  rewards  every  one  according 
to  his  works  ;  in  other  words,  who  imparts  the  grace  of  His  own  Love 
and  Wisdom  to  every  one,  in  proportion  to  his  desire  of  it. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  again  of  the  Householder,  that  he  went  forth  about 
the  sixth  and  ninth  how,  and  did  likewise.  What  do  you  understand 
here  by  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour  ? 

A.  Successive  states  of  the  natural  life  before  man  becomes  spir- 
itual. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  his  doi?ig  likeivise  ? 

A.  By  doing  likewise  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  hiring  laborers 
into  his  vineyard;  that  is  to  say,  the  recompense  of  eternal  life,  pro- 
posed to  all  those  of  the  Church,  who  are  faithful  and  diligent  in  cul- 
tivating the  graces  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  eleventh  hour,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  succeeding  verse  ? 

A.  Jesus  Christ  distinguishes  the  period  of  human  life  into  twelve 
hours,  when  he  says.  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?  By  the 
eleventh  hour^  therefore,  is  to  be  understood,  the  last  period  of  natural 
life  preceding  its  completion ;  in  other  words,  preceding  the  period  of 
final  decision,  either  for  eternal  happiness,  or  misery. 
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Q.  But  on  this  occasion,  the  Householder  puts  this  question  to  those 
who  were  standing  idle,  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  f  What 
do  you  there  understand  by  this  question  ? 

A.  The  Householder  now  first  proposes  this  question,  to  the  intent 
that  he  might  lead  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  to  make  the  profita- 
ble inquiry  in  themselves  concerning  the  causes  which  withhold  them 
from  cultivating  the  graces,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom  in  their  own  minds  and  lives.      For  such  is  the 
design  of  all  inquiry  proceeding  from  the  Most  High.     It  is  not  made 
for  his  own  sake,  or  for  his  own  information,  but  for  the  sake  and  for 
the  information  of  others,  by  suggesting  to  them  the  spirit  of  inquisi- 
tion which  may  conduct  them  to  a  right  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
themselves,  by  leading  them  to  explore  their  own  secret  intentiops 
and  purposes,  and  thus  to  discover  the  interior  operations  of  their  owm 
minds. 

Q.  And  what  instruction  do  you  learn  from  the  answer  given  Um 
this  inquiry,  when  it  is  said.  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us  ? 

A.  I  learn  from  this  answer,  that  the  true  reason  why  mankind  iDK^ 
general  live  carelessly,  and  with  indifference  to  their  eternal  con— 
.  cerns,  is,  because  they  have  never  been  brought  to  reflect,  in  thei^ 
own  minds,  on  the  inconceivable  happiness  reserved  in  heaven  for  al3 
those  who  have  cherished  in  their  hearts  and  lives  the  graces  of  hea — 
ven ;  that  is  to  say  the  graces  and  virtues  resulting  from  a  righ"^ 
reception  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom. 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  that  when  even  was  come,  the  Lord  of  the  vincyarc^ 
said  to  his  steward,  Call  the  lahorcrs  and  give  them  their  hire,  begin^ 
ningfrom  the  last  unto  the  first-  What  do  you  mean  in  this  passage 
by  the  even  coming  ? 

A.  By  the  even  is  meant  the  termination,  or  final  period  of  man's: 
natural  life,  when  he  enters  upon  the  great  realities  of  another  worl(f  ^ 
and  becomes  associated  with  spiritual  beings  in  that  world,  agreeing 
with  the  interior  state  of  his  own  mind,  whether  it  be  good,  or  evil. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  steward,  whom  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  commissions  to  call  the  laborers,  and  give   them  their 
hire  1 

A,  The  Lord  of  the  vineyard  properly  denotes  the  Divine  Good  of 
the  Divine  Love:  and  His  steward,  therefore,  denotes  the  Divine 
Truth  of  His  Wisdom  ;  hence,  as  a  steward  administers  to  his  Lord, 
so  the  Divine  Truth  administers  to  the  Divine  Good.  Moreover,  all 
man's  spiritual  recompense  is  dispense^d  from  the  Divine  Good  by,  or 
through  the  Divine  Truth  ;  and  thcrelbre,  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard 
here  saith  to  his  steward,  Call  the  laborers  and  give  them  their  hire ; 
because  the  hire  of  the  laborers  denotes  their  spiritual  recompense, 
and  all  spiritual  recompense  is  from  the  Divine  Good,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Divine  Truth. 

Q.  But  why  is  it  said,  beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first  ? 

A.  Because  the  subject  relates  to  recompense,  and  all  recompense 
has  reference  to  joy,  delight,  and  happiness  ;  and  this  recompense 
commences,  first  in  the  natural  principle,  which  is  the  last,  or  lowest, 
and  then  advances  to  the  higher,  or  first  principles  of  the  human 
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mind,  called  spiritual  and  celestial ;  nor  is  it  full  till  it  is  communica- 
ted conjointly  to  all  the  principles. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  those  receiving  each  a  penny 
who  were  hired  about  the  eleventh  hour  ? 

A.  By  a  penny,  it  has  been  already  shown,  is  meant  the  recompense 
jiven  and  procured  under  every  particular  state  of  the  reception  and 
growth  of  heavenly  truth  ;  and  therefore,  by  receiving  each  a  penny^ 
'\s  to  be  understood,  that  each  received  a  recompense  of  heavenly  joy 
ind  delight,  proportioned  to  the  reception  and  growth  of  heavenly 
ruth  in  his  own  mind  and  life. 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  that  when  the  first  came  they  supposed  that  they 
hould  receive  more,  and  they  likewise  received  each  a  penny.  What 
lo  you  conceive  to  be  meant  by  the  first  supposing  that  they  should 
eceive  more  ? 

A,  It  was  intended  to  point  out,  by  this  circumstance,  what  is  the 
eneral  mistake  and  misapprehension  of  mankind  in  regard  to  future 
ecompense.  For  it  is  commonly  supposed,  that  what  is  called  the 
Bcompense  of  the  righteous  will  be  dealt  out  hereafter,  either  accor- 
irig  to  the  arbitrary  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  or  in  the  way  of  pay- 
ment for  particular  acts  of  service  done  by  his  creatures,  just  as  a 
^nster  here  on  earth  pays  his  servant  wages  for  the  work  which  he 
^s  performed.  Whereas,  the  real  truth  is,  that  every  one  is  rewarded 
^rejifter  according  to  his  reception  of  heavenly  life  ;  and  since  all 
Savenly  life  is  of  love  and  charity,  therefore,  every  one  is  rewarded 
Breafter  according  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  in  regard  to  those  two 
P^avenly  principles,  viz..  Love  to  the  Lord,  and  Charity  towards  his 
^ighbor.  It  is  moreover  to  be  observed,  that  all  heavenly  joy  and 
flight  spring  from,  and  are  connected  with,  those  two  heavenly 
^  Ves,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  attain  heavenly  joy 
*id  delight,  which  is  the  pure  recom})ense  of  the  righteous,  only  so 
^r  as,  by  the  cultivation  of  heavenly  truth  in  his  mind,  and  its  fruc- 
'fication  in  his  life,  he  is  rendered  receptive  of  the  full  influence  and 
peration  of  the  above  two  heavenly  loves.  These  first,  therefore, 
^kewise  rcceivrd  every  one  a  penny ;  in  other  words,  they  received 
Uppiness  according  to  the  state  of  their  love  and  affection. 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  that  when  they  had  received  it,  they  murmured 
gainst  the  Householder,  saying,  These  last  have  wrought  one  hour, 
'ind  thou  hast  made  them  equal  unto  us,  who  have  borne  the  burden  and 
^at  of  the  day.  What  do  you  understand  here  by  their  murmuring 
igainst  the  Householder  ? 

A,  Their  murmuring  denotes  that  they  had  not  wrought  in  the 
irineyard  from  a  right  principle,  but  rather  to  establish  their  own 
nerits  ;  in  other  words,  they  had  done  good  with  a  view  to  recom- 
)ense,  and  not  from  the  love  and  affection  of  doing  good  ;  and  they 
lad  imbibed  truth  for  selfish  or  worldly  ends,  and  not  from  the  genu- 
ne  affection  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  And  where  this  is  the  case,  it 
s  always  attended  with  a  desire  of  pre-eminence  and  distinction,  even 
a  spiritual  things ;  whereas,  the  love  of  goodness  for  the  sake  of 
;oodness,  and  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth,  is  always  accompanied 
nth  that  spirit  of  self-humiliation  and  charity  towards  others,  which 
▼OL.  ▼.  27 
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takes  delight  in  seeing  others  exalted,  even  to  the  highest  state  of 
happiness,  whilst  it  is  content  itself  to  take  the  lowest  place.  And 
the  reason  is,  because  true  love  and  charity  find  all  their  happiness 
in  seeing  others  happy,  and  in  serving  them  to  promote  their  happi- 
ness. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  bem-in^  the  burden  and  heal  of  the 
day? 

A,  The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  are  expressions  to  denote  spirit- 
ual labor,  or  the  difficulties  which  iiirin  has  to  surmount  in  the  work 
of  regeneration.  Two  distinct  expressions,  therefore,  are  made  usf  of 
to  denote  the  two  distinct  sources  of  such  dilHculty,  viz.,  error  in  the 
human  understanding,  and  evil  in  the  will,  the  former  being  cnlleJa 
burtlen,  and  the  latter  heat.  To  bear  the  !)urden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
then,  is  to  endure  patiently  the  opposition  arising  from  the  natural 
false  persuasions  in  the  understand in^s  and  the  natural  concupiscences 
or  perverse  desires  in  the  will.  The  day,  according  to  its  spiritual 
meanine:,  denotes  every  successive  state  in  the  reii:ener€ate  life. 

Q.  But  the  householder  rt//.v/r/'?'//;if,  said  to  one  of  thein^  Friend,  I  do 
thee  no  wrong:  didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ?  How  is  it 
that  the  Householder  here  calls  one  of  the  laborers  a  Friend,  when 
yet  ho  murmured  against  the  Householder,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  in  agreeni(;nt  with  him  ? 

A.  In  the  original  languages  of  the  New  Testament,  the  laborer  is 
not  here  called  friend,  but  companion  ;  and  this  latter  term  is  ver)' 
well  adapted  to  express  the  relationship  subsisting  between  him  and 
the  Householder,  which  the  term  friend  does  not  express.  For  a  com- 
panion is  one  with  whom  we  h;ive  ac(|uaintance  indeed,  but  this  not 
of  any  very  intimate  sort,  such  as  mrirks  the  connexion  of  friendship. 
In  the  language  of  God,  therefore,  every  man  is  called  IKs  coinp.inioa 
who  has  gained  any  acquaintance  with  Him,  through  the  knowledirc 
of  His  Word  and  Kingdom  ;  but  he  is  never  called  a  friend,  until  he 
obeys  that  knowledge,  so  as  to  lind  a  delight  in  obedience,  and  in  the 
application  of  what  he  knows  to  the  puriilcation  and  reformatio;!  ot' 
his  life. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  suppose  the  Householder  to  mean,  when  he 
says  to  the  laborer,  1  do  thee  no  wron^  ? 

A,  He  meant  to  instruct  the  laborer,  and  through  him  all  the  gene- 
rations of  men,  that  His  ways,  as  being  the  Goo  of  the  universe,  are 
ways  of  justice  and  of  judgment,  and  that  He  deals  with  all  His  chil- 
dren, and  cannot  but  deal  with  them  according  to  the  most  exact 
measure  of  what  is  right  and  equitable,  resulting  from  those  Divine 
principles.  He  meant,  therefore,  to  teach  further,  that  none  of  his 
children  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  dispensations  of  the  Divine 
Providence  towards  them,  because  the  wrong,  or  injustice,  is  always 
on  their  part,  and  not  on  God's,  from  whom  nothing  can  proceed  but 
what  is  grounded  in  the  purest  love  and  mercy,  directed  by  an  infi- 
nite and  unerring  wisdom. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  conceive  the  Householder  to  mean,  when  he 
says  to  the  laborer,  Didst  t/iou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ? 

A.  He  meant  to  instruct  the  laborer  that  he  had  no  reason  to  com- 
piaifl  of  injustice,  when  he  had  received  the  recompense  which  bad 
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been  previously  agreed  upon:  and,  through  him,  He  meant  to  instruct 
all  laborers  in  the  spiritual  vineyard,  that  they  always  receive  reward 
in  proportion  to  their  labor  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  good  of  heav- 
enly love  is  always  communicated  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  ear- 
nest desire  with  which  they  seek  if,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they 
make  of  their  self-love  in  order  to  attain  it. 

Q.  But  the  Householder  says  further  to  the  laborer,  Tahe  that  thine 
if,  and  go  thy  way :  I  ivill  £ri^:e  to  this  last  even  as  unto  thee.  What 
do  you  conceive  to  be  the  Householder's  meaning,  when  he  says,  Take 
that  thine  w,  and  go  thy  way  '( 

il.  It  is  expressed  in  the  original,  Tahe  thine  own,  and  go,  and  by 
a  man's  fating  his  own,  and  going,  is  meant,  that  he  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with  that  measure  of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy  which  is 
imparted  to  him  by  his  Heavenly  Father,  because  in  all  such  grace 
and  mercy,  to  whomsoever  it  is  given,  there  is  contained  an  infinity 
of  blessing,  and  therefore,  he  has  no  occasion  either  to  repine  at  his 
own  lot,  or  to  envy  another's,  because  it  is  impossible  that  he  himself 
should  receive  more  than  an  infinite  good,  and  it  is  alike  impossible 
that  any  one  else  should  receive  more,  consequently,  every  receiver 
has  reason  to  be  fully  contented  with  the  promised  recompense. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  Householder's  further 
meaning,  when  he  says,  1  will  give  to  this  last,  even  as  unto  thee. 

A.  It  is  expressed  in  the  original,  I  am  icilling  to  give  to  this  last, 
even  as  unto  thee  ;  and  therefore,  the  Householder  meant  to  instruct 
the  laborer,  and  throu2:h  him  all  other  spiritual  laborers,  that  God  is 
ever  willins:,  out  of  His  adorable  and  inexhaustible  mercy,  to  com- 
muiiicate  Himself,  and  all  that  He  has,  to  the  least  and  lowest  of  his 
creatures,  and  that  the  only  limit  set  to  such  communication,  is  the 
capacity  of  his  creatures  to  receive.  He  meant,  therefore,  to  improve 
that  capacity,  by  exciting  in  his  creatures  such  a  devout  sense  of  his 
fatherly  tenderness  and  loving- kindness,  as  may  dispose  them  to  exert 
all  possible  earnestness  in  rendering  themselves  meet  to  receive  and 
to  co-operate  with  His  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom. 

Q.  But  the  Householder  proposes  these  two  significant  questions  to 
this  murmuring  laborer.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with 
mine  own  ?  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am  good  ?  What  would  you 
say  is  the  purport  of  the  first  of  these  questions  ? 

A.  The  purport  of  the  first  question  cannot  be  understood,  until  a 
correction  be  made  in  its  expression  ;  for  in  the  original  tongue  it  is 
not  said  with  mine  own,  but  in  mine  own,  and  according  to  this  mode 
.of  expression  the  sense  is  plain  and  obvious,  teaching  that  the  Al- 
mighty has  all  power  in  His  own  kingdom,  and  in  His  own  people,  to 
mould  and  form  them  after  His  own  image  and  likeness,  but  with  an 
endless  variety,  according  to  the  several  capacities  and  degrees  of 
reception  in  each.  It  was  intended,  therefore,  to  teach  further,  that 
man's  highest  duty  consists  in  preparing  himself  to  be  a  humble  and 
thankful  receiver  of  the  Divine  Mercy  and  Truth,  because,  in  such 
case,  he  admits  into  his  mind  a  measure  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence, 
to  which  he  attaches  himself,  and  in  connexion  with  which  he  finds 
the  Scripture  fulfilled,  which  saith,  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth. 
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Q.  And  what  would  you  say  is  the  purport  of  the  second  question, 
Is  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good  ? 

A.  This  question  involves  in  it  two  points  of  the  greatest  moment, 
to  be  well  considered  in  every  intelligent  mind.  The  first  point  is, 
that  God  is  the  purest  goodness,  and  consequentl}^  that  from  Him  no 
evil  can  come  of  any  sort  or  degree.  The  second  point  is,  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  and  particularly  concerning  the  origin 
of  a  perverse  understanding,  or  judgment,  signified  here  by  an  evU 
eye.  The  Almight)',  therefore,  by  this  significant  question,  intended 
to  lead  all  His  children  to  explore  in  themselves,  so  as  clearly  to  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  all  that  corruption  of  the  will,  or  heart,  and  that 
perverseness  of  the  understanding  and  thoughts,  which  afe  so  mani- 
festly at  variance  with  his  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom.  He  meant 
thus  to  lead  them  to  see  that  all  evil  originates  in  a  perversion  of 
good,  and,  therefore,  is  nothing  else  but  a  good  separated  from  jts  Di- 
vine source,  by  being  supposed  to  belong  to  man  as  his  own,  and  not 
to  be  derived  continually  from  God. 

Q.  "And  how  do  j'ou  conceive  that  the  concluding  words  of  this  par- 
able are  to  be  understood,  where  it  is  said.  So  the  first  shall  be  last, 
and  the  last  first.     For  many  are  called^  hut  few  chosen  1 

A.  By  the  last  becoming  first  is  meant,  that  they  who  have  cher- 
ished humbly  and  lowly  sentiments  of  themselves,  shall  be  exalted  in 
the  divine  favor  and  mercy ;  in  other  words,  they  shall  become  recep- 
tive of  that  favor  and  mercy  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  their  humili- 
ation. And  by  the  first  becoming  last  is  to  be  understood,  that  they 
who  have  cherished  high  ideas  of  their  own  merits,  and  have  thought  to 
gain  the  highest  place  in  Heaven,  in  the  way  of  recompense  for  their 
good  works,  will  be  last  and  lowest  in  the  divine  estimation,  and 
that  because  by  their  high  opinion  of  their  own  merits  they  have  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  right  reception  and  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  mercy  and  favor,  and  have  thus  been  led  to  impute  salva- 
tion to  themselves,  more  that  to  God. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  many  being  called,  but  few 
chosen  ? 

A,  The  called,  are  they  who  receive  the  knowledge  of  God  in  their 
understandings ;  and  since  this  is  the  case  with  the  generality  of  those 
who  possess  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  Word  of  God,  therefore  they 
are  said  to  be  many  :  but  the  chosen  are  they  who  receive  the  love  of 
God  in  their  wills,  together  with  the  truth  of  God  in  their  understand- 
ings, for  these  are  they  whom  God  always  chooses,  as  being  in  most 
agreement  with  the  purities  of  His  own  love  and  mercy  :  and  since 
this  love  of  God  is  a  plant  of  rarer  growth  than  the  knowledge  of 
God,  therefore  these  are  said  to  be  comparatively  few. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  learn  from 
this  parable  ? 

A.  I  learn  that  the  Almighty,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  is  at  all  times 
desirous  to  communicate  to  man  His  own  eternal  truth,  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  reformation  and  regeneration,  and  that  with  this  view  He 
invites  man  to  co-operate  both  with  his  will,  his  understanding, 
and  his  works,  that  so  all  those  principles  of  his  life  may  be  formed 
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according  to  the  truth,  and  rendered  productive  of  its  heavenly  fruits 
of  love  and  charity.  I  am  instructed,  further,  that  different  persons 
are  called,  at  different  periods  of  life,  to  this  great  work,  and  that 
some,  therefore,  enter  upon  it  at  an  earlier  period,  and  some  at  a 
later,  but  that  the  recompense  promised  to  all  is  the  same,  viz.  that 
every  one  shall  be  gifted  with  heavenly  love  and  wisdom  in  propor- 
tion to  his  desire  of  those  heavenly  graces,  and  in  proportion  also  to 
the  sincerity  with  which  he  labors  to  remove  all  opposite  principles 
from  his  heart  and  life,  and  to  bring  all  his  natural  affections^ 
thoughts,  and  delights,  into  subjection  to  the  spiritual  ones  in  which 
they  originate.  I  am  further  instructed,  to  guard  against  all  that  sel- 
fishness of  my  own  spirit,  which  would  incline  me  either  to  seek  to 
establish  my  own  merits,  and  thus  to  be  greater  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  than  others,  or  to  seek  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  others,  and 
thus  to  love  to  see  them  below  myself.  And  lastly,  I  learn  that  I 
ought  thus  to  abase  myself,  and  to  exalt  others,  from  a  feeling  sense 
and  apprehension  of  that  divine  inexhaustible  mercy,  which  is  always 
willing  to  make  others  happy  out  of  itself,  and  which  thus  finds  its 
own  greatest  bliss  in  imparting  bliss  to  others.  Thus  may  I  humbly 
hope  to  become  the  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  whilst  I  am 
seeking  to  be  the  least,  and  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  called  only, 
but  amongst  the  chosen  also,  whilst  I  labor  to  bring  my  whole  will, 
understanding,  and  operation,  into  an  entire  conformity  and  submis- 
sion to  the  Divine  Will,  Wisdom,  and  Operation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

The  extreme  delay  in  tlie  appearance  of  the  Journal  for  the  present  year,  has  compelled 
as  to  postpone  till  September  the  publication  of  what  ought  properly  to  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  No.  for  July.  The  appointment  of  a  new  secretary,  not  perhaps  perfectly 
lu  fait  iu  the  details  of  the  oIHce,  may  account  in  part  for  this  delay*  while  the  rest  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  usually  render  the  Magazine  tardy 
In  its  issue  from  month  to  month.  For  the  sake  of  a  considerable  portion  of  our  readers, 
irho  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  Convention,  we  give  copious  extracts  from 
the  Journal. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Convention  met  at  the  N.  J.  Church,  4th  St.,  Philadelphia)  Wednesday,  June 
[)th,  at  10  o'clock.  Rev.  James  Seddon,  the  Senior  Ordaining  Minister  then  present, 
book  the  Chair,  and  Thomas  P.  Rodman  was  appointed  Clerk,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Convention  being  both  absent.  On  calling  the  roll  most  of  the  following 
names  were  responded  to.  (Several  members,  not  present  at  the  opening,  came  in 
Brom  day  to  day  afterwards.)  Rev.  Messrs.  Dike,  Hayden,  Rodman,  Pettee,  Seddon, 
8.  H.  Worcester,  Uibbard,  Worrell,  Perry,  Ford,  Carll,  Colbum,  clergymen  3  Messrs. 
Sewall,  SwantoQ,  Gerrish,  Lowell,  Sayward,  Wilkina,  S.  Reed,  Clapp,  AndrewB, 
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Bryant,  Curtis,  Fellowos,  Stoddard,  Hobart,  Loud,  Wisdom,  Warren,  Close,  GkDn, 
Swopc,  Koflfer,  Snyder,  Kent,  Scammon,  Officer,  Forrest,  laymen.  On  balloting  fori 
President,  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester  was  chosen,  but  as  he  was  absent,  a  Presdent 
pro  tern,  was  to  be  chosen,  and  the  Uev.  Mr.  Pettoe  receiTcd  a  majority  of  votM, 
Doubts,  however,  having  been  expressed  by  himself  and  others,  whether  his  election 
was  not  contrary  to  the  Rules,  he  begged  leave  to  resign  the  place,  which  being 
complied  with,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seddon  was  chosen,  and  presided  during  the  atting  of 
the  Convention. 
Among  the  principal  Resolutions  adopted  were  the  following : 

1.  Invitations  to  attendinfr  Clergymen  and  Licentiates. 

That  Rev.  Wm.  II.  Ronade,  Rev.  N.  C.  Burnham,  Rev.  Geo.  Bush,  and  any  other 
N.  C.  Ministers  (»r  Licentiates  present,  be  invited  to  take  seats  with  the  Convention, 
and  participate  in  its  delilwrations.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Cliipp,  it  was  also  resolved 
that  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  Escj.,  formerly  an  active  and  efficient  member  of  the  New 
Church  in  England,  who  wjw  present,  bo  invited  to  share  in  the  same  privilege. 

2.  Ordination  into  the  Second  Grade  of  the  Ministry. 

^Tr.  Sampson  Reed  offi?rcd  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  adoptod  : 

IVhercaa^  The  number  of  Rcccivor.s  and  of  Societies  of  Receivers  or  the  Doctrinw 
of  the  New  Churchy  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  has  much  increased  and  is  likely 
to  continue  to  increase,  and  there  is,  consequently,  an  increasing  call  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  minister  possessing  aU  the  powers  which  belong  to  the  Second  Grade  d 
the  Ministry :  and 

Whereas,  The  health  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester  has  been  such  for  a  longtime 
as  to  incapacitate  him  in  a  measure  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
his  restoration  to  health  is  still  uncertain  ; 

Therefore,  Ihsolved,  'Jliat  Rev.  Thomas  Worcestor,"or  in  case  of  his  absence  or 
inability,  any  other  Ordaining  Minister  be  authorized  to  introduce  a  candidate  into 
the  Second  6rnde  of  the  Ministry,  in  case  application  should  be  made  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association. 

3.  Alteration  of  Rides  of  Order. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  ini>baril, 

llcsolvcd,  That  Rule  Xo.  7  be  amended  as  follows  : 

The  President  of  the  Convention  shall  preside  at  the  meetinjjs  of  Convention,  and 
perform  sucli  other  «lutics  as  are  implied  l-y  the  name  of  his  ofJoe,  together  with  any 
others  specifuMl  In  the  Rules  t>f  Order. 

Resolved,  'J'luit  all  other  rules  re<iuirin^  the  President  i^f  the  Convention  to  perform 
duties  properly  a]>]VTtaining  to  the  offieo  of  (Vdiiinin;::  Minister,  be  so  altored  as  to 
re<iuire  those  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mittee. 

Resolved,  That  Rule  1?>  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words,  *'  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  shall  be  its  Chairman.'' 

Votful,  on  motion,  That  th(?  subji-et  of  the  above-recorded  Resolutions  bo  referred 
to  a  Committei^  to  rt^port  at  the  meeting  of  Convention  next  year;  ami  that  the  Res- 
olutions be  laid  upon  tiie  table. 

Voted,  on  motion,  That  the  proposed  Committee  consl'jt  of  seven  persons,  to  te 
nominated  by  the  I'resident,  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Convention. 

4.  An  Annual  Circular  to  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  Societies  and  Associations. 

Voted,  on  motion,  That  the  Secretary  of  Convention  be  directed  to  send  a  circultf 
with  suitable  blanks  to  every  Society  and  Association  in  connection  with  this  Con- 
vention, and  to  other  Societies  at  least  one  month  previous  to  the  meeting  of  Con- 
vention every  year,  asking  ft)r  such  statistical  information  as  such  Societies  aod 
Associations  are  willing  to  communicato. 
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5.  Treasurer  authorized  to  pay  certain  Bills. 

J^oted^  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  the  bills  for  stereotyping  and 
pinting  the  Report  on  the  Book  of  Worship ;  and  also  the  travelling  expenses  and 
^cidcntal  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  for 
"^e  preparation  of  that  book,  when  such  bills  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
nittee  on  Finance. 

6'   Giving  a  hearing  to  John  Isaac  Hawkins,  Esq.,  respecting  a  proposed  Periodical^ 

Voted,  That  the  Convention  now  listen  to  a  communication  from  John  Isaac 
^^wkins,  Esq.f  and  that  when  he  has  iinishod  his  remarks,  the  Convention  stand 
Wjoumcd  until  ten  o'clock,  A.  !VI.  tomorrow. 


Church  both  in  this  country  and  in  Kngland.] 

7.  Respecting  the  Address  of  the  English  Conference. 

Resolved,  That  the  Address  of  the  General  C'onference  of  the  JSIinisters  and  other 
memhiers  of  the  Now  Church  in  England,  bearing  date  October  lOj  1851,  to  the 
General  Convention,  is  received  with  grateful  acknowledgments :  and  that  this  Con- 
Tentidn  commends  the  instruction  and  affectionate^  suggestions  of  that  Address  to 
the  considerate  attention  of  the  lieceivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  in  the  United 
States. 

Rev.  Samuel  F.  Dike  tlion  read  the  address,  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
President  of  this  Convention  tu  prcjuire,  to  be  sent  to  the  English  Conference  of  the 
New  Church  at  its  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  tliis  Convention  ai>i)rove  and  adopt  the  Address  to  the  English 
Conference  as  prepared  and  reported  by  the  Rev.  Sanmel  F.  Dike. 

8.  Amending  certain  Sections  of  the  Rules  of  Order. 

Voted,  That  the  Committeo  to  whom  has  been  referred  the  subject  of  amending 
certain  sections  of  the  Kulen  uf  Order,  be  instructed  to  consider  and  report  if  any, 
and  if  any,  what  other  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Order,  General  Recommenda- 
tions, and  Standing  Resolutions,  they  would  recommend  to  the  Convention. 

While  the  subject  of  the  above-recorded  vote  was  under  consideration,  the  Con- 
vention was  addressed  by  Ilev.  George  Bush  and  N.  C.  Bumham,  and  by  Mr.  Otis 
Claftp.  a  delegate  from  the  Bo5«ton  J:^ociety,  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Rules  of 
Onler,  and  the  objoct**  legitimately  to  be  kept  in  view  by  Conventions,  Conferences, 
Associations,  and  other  large  bodies  of  Receivers  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Church. 

9.  Respecting  the  N.  C.  Society  in  California. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  has  learned  with  great  satisfaction,  that  a  Society 
of  the  New  Church  has  been  formed  in  California,  and  is  disposed  to  extend  to  that 
Society  its  cordial  sympathy  and  sup{>ort. 

10.   The  next  place  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Scwall  offered  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  adopted: 
lUsolvtd,  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  that  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  Chicago^ 
Illinois,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June,  1853,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Voted,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention  be,  and  is  hereby  directed  to  issue, 
through  the  New  Church  Periodicals,  before  the  next  annual  meeting,  a  general  in- 
vitation to  all  tlie  Receivers  of  the  New  Church  Doctrines,  and  Societies  of  Receivers 
of  the  same,  in  this  country,  to  meet  with  this  Convention  at  Chicago,  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  June,  1853. 

11.  Resignation  of  Rci}.  T.  B.  Hay  ward,  as  Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  regret  that  we  receive  the  resignation  of  our  long-tried 
and  faithful  Secretary,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Hay  ward,  who  has  satisfactorily  and  punc- 
tually performed  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him. 
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Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented  to  him,  homn^  thit 
the  sunnier  skies  and  the  milder  cUmatc  which  he  has  soueht,  may  be  conduciTei  ia 
the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  to  restore  him  to  health  and  usefoInesB. 

12.  Order  in  regard  to  copies  of  the  Journal. 

Votedj  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention  cause  eighty  copies  of  the  Joonil 
of  this  Convention  to  be  scut  to  the  Secretary  of  the  English  Conference  of  the  New 
Church. 

13.  Communication  from  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scammon,  Voted^  that  the  Resolutions  on  the  sabject  of  the 
Communication  from  New  Vork,  be  t^iken  from  the  table. 

The  Resolutions  were  accordingly  taken  up,  and  having  been  amended,  wm 
passed  as  follows : 

Whereas,  this  Convention  has  received  a  communication  from  the  First  Society  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  City  of  New  ^'ork.  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  thit 
Society  it  is  better  for  it  to  witiidraw  from  the  General  Convention.     1  nerefore, 

Resolved  J  I'hat  this  Convention  lias  received  that  conmiunication  with  regret; 
and  while  it  wishes  to  leave  every  society  in  entire  freedom  to  continue  or  discon- 
tinue its  connection  with  this  Convention,  as  its  views  of  order  and  use  may  dictate 
and  while  it  assents  to  such  action  in  the  premises  as  is  agreeable  to  the  New  Yak 
Society,  it  expresses  its  earnest  desire  that  there  should  be  a  friendly  co-operation  of 
the  Society  and  itself  in  the  uses  of  the  New  Church. 

Resofvea,  That  wliilc  thus  accepting  the  witlidrawal  of  the  New  York  Socictj, 
this  Convention  tenders  to  it  its  sincere  and  earnest  wishes  for  its  future  proeperitf 
and  welfare. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  tliis  Convention  be  requested  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  above  llesolutions  to  the  New  York  Society. 

14.  Name  of  Rev,  Mr,  Weller. 

Voted,  That  the  name  of  Henry  Weller  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  Ministers  until 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Convention. 

15.  Closing  Religious  Services. 

Voted,  That  this  Convention  now  join  in  reli;;ioiis  services,  and  that  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Supper  to-morrow,  the  Convention  stand  adjourned  until  the 
time  assigned  in  a  loregomg  Ue«oluti(»n  for  its  next  meeting  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  President  pro  tem.  then  invited  the  Rev.  Isaac  A.  Worrell  to  conduct  religioiu 
services.  Rev.  ]\jr.  \VorreH  accordingly  read  a  Selection  from  the  Book  of  Worahip, 
which  was  sung  by  the  members  of  Convention  and  the  other  j>ersons  then  present. 
Aft«T  the  singing,  ^Ir.  Worrell  pronounced  a  Benediction,  and  the  Convention  retired 
until  the  apjKunted  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

At  4  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  meeting  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper  was  held 
according  to  appointment,  'i'he  Rev.  Jaraes  Seddon,  as  had  been  previously  arranged 
by  the  committee  on  Kcclesiasticul  Affairs,  ofiiciated  in  the  Ordinance  of  Baptisnii 
and  three  infants  were  bajitizcd. 

The  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll,  Senior  Minister  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States, 
then  conducted  the  Communion  Si^rvicc,  closing  the  exercises  with  a  brief  but  iDte^ 
eating  Address  on  Matthew  xviii.  1-0,  the  passage  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which 
he  had  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  service. 

The  assembly  was  Uieu  dismissed  with  the  Benediction,  by  the  Senior  Minbter. 


REPORTS. 
Treasurer's  Report. 

From  this  document  it  appears  that  the  General  Convention  has  7  shares  Bank  of 
Conmierce,  and  23  shares  Exchange  Bank,  which  stand  on  the  Treasurer's  books  at 
their  par,  j^3U00,  but  which  are  worth  more ;  and  that  there  is  in  the  hands  of  thft 
Treasurer  the  sum  of  $76  appropriated  to  the  Education  of  Ministers,  and  $13  51 
balanoe  of  Book  Fund. 
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Report  of  the  Book  Committee. 

The  Book  Committee  respectfully  report,  that  since  the  meeting  of  the  last  Cwi- 
Tention  fifteen  sets  of  the  Arcana  Coeiestia  have  been  made  complete  in  libraries 
that  had  been  partially  supplied. 

One  entire  set  of  the  Theological  Writings  of  Swcdcnborg,  together  with  a  set  of 
the  Latin  Arcana  published  by  Dr.  Tafol,  have  been  sent  to  the  Urbana  University, 
Ohio,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  Convention.  Eleven  sets  of  the  Apocalypse  Ex- 
plained have  been  supplied  to  Ministers  and  those  preparing  for  the  ministry,  (except 
one  set  to  the  Urbana  University,)  leaving  twelve  sets  on  hand.  Fourteen  volumes 
of  the  Writings  have  been  sent  to  (iroton  Academy,  Mass.,  at  the  request  of  thcwe 
interested  in  the  institution.  Ten  dollars'  worth  of  books  were  given  to  a  library  in 
Middleborough,  Mass.,  to  assist  in  making  up  a  sot  of  the  writings :  and  several  vol- 
ames  were  sent  to  (ialesbury  College,  111.  Ihe  French  books  purchased  by  order  of 
Convention,  with  two  exceptions,  are  on  hand. 

An  order  has  been  sent  to  Rov.  A.  Silver,  to  take  tlie  books  from  the  Institution 
for  Education  in  the  town  of  Olivet,  Mich.,  that  wore  sent  there  by  Convention,  and 
we  learn  from  his  report  to  Convention  that  he  has  taken  the  books  and  placed 
thera  in  the  hands  of  ]Mr.  A.  C.  Frost,  of  Olivet,  and  that  they  are  being  usefully 
employed. 

Twenty-four  libraries  have  been  supplied  with  complete  sets  of  the  Arcana  Coeies- 
tia. Four,  with  four  volumes;  thirty  four,  with  throe  volumes;  two,  with  two  vol- 
umes ;  and  six,  with  ono  volume  each.  Thirty-two  libraries  have  been  furnished 
with  a  general  assortment  of  books  without  the  Arcana.  Those  libraries  that  have 
the  Arcana,  have  also  a  general  assortment  of  the  Works,  making  in  all  102  libra- 
ries, besides  twenty-eight  steamboats  and  packet  ships  that  were  supplied  previous 
to  the  year  1835.  Olivkr  GKKiusH,/i;r  the  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Tract  Committee. 

The  Tract  Board  respectfully  report,  that  during  the  past  year  no  new  Tract  has 
been  published,  and  the  Board  has  dime  nothing. 

In  Uule  10  of  this  Convention  it  is  said,  that  "  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  Min- 
ister of  the  Convention  will  write  at  least  cmo  tract  every  year,  for  the  use  of  the 
Tract  Board,  and  present  the  same  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Convention."  This 
pule  has  been  complied  with  by  the  Minister  of  the  Baltimore  Society,  but  by  no 
other  Minister  of  the  Convention. 

The  Standing  Resolution  instructing  the  Tract  Board  ref(uires  them  to  send  a  cir- 
oalar  annually  to  every  Society  and  Association  in  ccmnuction  with  this  Convention, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  imiuirios,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  openitions  of  this 
Board,  and  to  enable  them  to  roport  to  the  Couventitni  every  year,  useful  and  inter- 
esting information  concerning  the  spread  of  the  Doctrines  ])y  means  of  Tracts.  This 
Standing  Resolution  has  not  been  complied  with,  either  by  tho  Chairman  of  this 
Board  or  by  any  other  member  of  it,  authorized  to  fulfil  this  branch  of  its  duties. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Tract  Board  for  last  yoar,  ISol,  it  is  said,  "  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance for  the  Church  to  expend  the  most  of  its  energies  in  circulating  the  works 
of  Swedenborg,  rather  than  in  preparing  and  circulating  collateral  works,  such  as 
tracts,"  &c.  Accordingly,  this  Hoard  deaigncd  to  have  published  several  of  tho 
smaller  works  of  Swedenborg  or  parts  of  the  larger  ones  in  tract  form.  And  this 
Board  now  reiterates  what  was  said  in  their  report  in  1848,  viz  :  "  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  make  a  systematic  division  of  the  True  Christian  Religion  into  small 
parts,  suitable  for  Tracts." 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that,  while  this  Board  asserts  the  importance 
of  expending  the  most  of  the  energies  of  the  Church  in  circulating  the  works  of 
Swedenborg,  that  it  means  to  discourage  or  entirely  to  neglect  the  collateral  works, 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  this  Board  say  at  the  same  time  in  their  Report  of  last 
year,  1851,  that  "  no  doubt  many  of  the  collateral  works  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  useful." 

This  Board  regrets  that  the  manner  of  their  organization  seems  to  be  such  as  to 
want  vitality,  at  the  same  time  they  cannot  but  feel  that  a  vote  to  abolish  the  Tract 
Board  would  be  the  application  of  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 
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• 
Tlio  principal  difficulty  scorns  to  bo  that  the  cost  of  printin*;  and  publieatiio  is 
now  borno  by  a  sinjrK*  iiulividual.  who.  thnurrh  a  member  of  the  Tract  Board,  oon- 
diicrs  rlu.'  biisim-ss  sdlcly  on  liis  own  individual  rc-jponsibility,  and  both  the  rwknf 
h^>  and  thi'  hii[M»  of  jrain  are  his  alone.  If  this  plan  contimiei*.  it  would  ])C  as  wdl 
tohavi'  it  «listinctly  undiT>t(iod  to  bo  so ;  but  thiei  BoiiTxl  cannot  refrain  from  fti- 
prossint;  n  hope  that  some  jilan  may  be  drvisod.  by  appropriating  some  fund^  tathe 
Tract  Board  irom  tlie  General  Fun«l.  so  a.-*  to  establish  it  on  a  more  pennanent  l»aa8. 

For  the  C'onunittco,  S.  F.  Dike. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fcrciixn  Correspnndcnce. 

The.  Connnitteo  on  r<*rei;rn  Corrospondenee,  respectfully  report:  We  have  le^mt 
no  pnrtic'ulars  of  tlio  oondiiiou  or  pro;:ress  of  tiie  ("hurcli  abroad,  which  would  haw 
any  pt'culiar  inten*>t.  irs  steady  ;rTuwth  is  evidenced  ]»y  the  incroa.<o  in  the  num- 
bers (»f  known  rr'e«'ivers  «if  the  doctrines,  and  (piite  aa  much,  porhapss  by  tiie  mam- 
fcstjition  (»f  its  influence  in  the  literature,  tlie  philosophy,  and  even  the  science  of 
the  day.     But  of  these  topics  you  would  not  wish  us  to  s]ieak  in  detail 

AVe  have  done  wliat  we  could  in  8eciin<linf^  tlie  endeavors  of  the  Convention  to  aid 
our  brethren  in  France,  in  the  j>ublieation  of  the  theoloj^ical  Writin{:s  of  the  ("hurch. 
The  fiay  dollars  a]»propnate«l  to  that  object  by  the  vote  of  the  lar^t  CJeneral  Cimven- 
tiun.  was  duly  transinittfd  to  M.  Boys  du  (luays,  and  the  bi»okiJ  were  forward* -J  by 
Lim  accordin«;  to  the  din'Otioii,  and  have  suice  then  been  received  by  Mr.  t>tis  ("laj^. 
SShioe  the  adjournment  of  the  ('jinventicm,  we  have  aj»jilied  jH'rsc»nallv  and  by  letter 
to  variou-^  memberti  of  the  Cliurch,  an<i  have  rei't-ived  from  some  of  tLom  additional 
assistance. 

.Mr.  Chauveni't,  of  this  Connnitteo,  also  atldre.*«ed  a  communication  totho  ^Iiolii;::an 
and  Northern  Indiana  As.siK'iatlnn  un  the  same  ^ubjoct.  and  that  body  b.ad  the  kind- 
noss  to  vot"  twenty-live  dollars  for  this  ]iur[Hiso,  at  its  meetin;*  in  February  last. 
This  amount  has  ni>t  yri  been  IransmitUMl.  but.  as  we  learn,  will  sikjii  bo  sent.  The 
first  Sucioty  <»f  J'liiladelpliia  subserilu'd  for  iiftcen  dollars"  worth  of  bc>okf,  which 
havjj  l)een  received.  And  a  lady  in  rhiladel])hia  jijave.  tiftecn  more.  The  whuU 
amount  of  money  .sent  to  M.  Btiy.s  du  (Juays  during  the  year  is  nineiy-sevcu  dollars, 
nini^tx  cents. 

^1.  Boys  du  Cuays,  in  his  letter  to  I\lr.  Chauven«'t,  reipiesttj  us  to  oxprc.«sS  to  tlie 
ConviMiti(»n  his  thanks  f»»r  its  liberal  assistancf.  lb*  takes  occasion  to  ?»tatc,  tl)at 
while  in  London  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  tlu?  Cluirch,  it  was  saiil  to  liim  tl.at 
tin?  reason  why  tln'v  had  suhseribod  in  Kntiland  tor  no  more  of  the  French  w«'rk>'. 
was,  that  the  freight  and  «luties  on  the  l.ooks  ab-iorbed  so  large  a  portion  of  xliKt 
mon»'y  subscribed.  And  it  was  suggested  that  the  object  of  ai*ling  the  I'ri^ncli  ral;- 
licatiojj«i  W(MiM  bi»  as  fullv  attaineil  Iv  aulhori/.imr  M.  !.«'  Boys  du  (Juavs  tn  diii.^it 
the  bo(.ks  tor  the  amount  sub>«'vil»'Ml  iji  S'-mo  of  the  puldie  libraries,  wlneli  ar.' lo 
bo  found  in  all  the  j»rincipal  cities  of  France.  an<l  which  are  In'fpienti'd  not  •»nlv  Iiy 
literary  mini,  but  also  hy  many  studious  and  intelli'icnt  mechanics  and  t»th( tn  to 
whom,  it  may  well  be  hoped,  that  the  biH.>ks  will  be  usi'tul. 

\\  0  have  already  connnunieated  this  suggestion  to  otliers.  The  Mi'-bigan  a::J 
Northern  Indiana  A^jsociation  will,  a-;  we  un«lerstanil.  order  their  boftks  to  lo  -Ji:^ 
posc<l  of  in  this  way.  'I'he  l;uly  <»f  i'liiladelphia.  of  wh«.m  we  have  sj>oken.  lids 
ordered  her  lM^<iks  to  bo  deposite«l  in  the  library  of  the  City  of  Lyons. 

We  take  leave  to  reconnnend  to  tlu'  Convention,  if  it  finds  itself  aide  and  di^jw^td 
to  Cfuitribute  further  towards  this  important  u-^e,  to  cou'^iiler  the  rxp«*dii'ney  of  l-.nT- 
ing  the  works  for  which  it  jmys  in  France,  to  be  distriluued  there  at  the  discp:'ii«a 
of  M.  Lc  Hoys  du  (iuays. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

TjiKOPiriup  Parsons.  Cfmlrmnrt. 

J\ir  the  Committee. 

Ileport  on  nciv  Unsi'i  of  Representatives. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Be]>ort  of  the  Committee  of  Layni»»n 
upon  the  subject  of  amendmonts  to  the  llulos  of  Order,  ^'c,  and  in  ndation  to  n'pr^ 
Bontation  in  the  Convention,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  recommend  the  adeptinn 
of  the  following  in  lieu  of  JScc.  1,  Chap.  1,  Art.  1,  of  the  Rules  of  Oder,  to  wit: 
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Sec.  1.  A  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States  shall  tnko 
pbice  annoally,  which  shall  be  compcsod  of  ministers,  delegates,  and  isolated  re- 
odyerSf  upon  the  following;  basis : 

Every  Association  or  Society  shall  bo  represented  by  its  ministers  and  dolepjatcs, 
•&d  every  such  Association  or  Society  shall  be  ontxtli'd  to  two  delegates,  its  minis- 
tere ;  and  every  such  body  num}>ering  fifty  members  shall  be  entitled  to  three  dcle- 

Ktes  and  one  additional  delegate  for  every  jidditional  fifty  members :  but  whore  a 
cicty  is  represented  in  an  Association,  and  such  Association  sends  delegates  to 
fthis  Convention,  such  Society  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  other  representatives  in 
the  Convention.  But  every  Association  shall  be  entitknl  to  as  many  delegates  as  the 
Societies  comiwsing  it  are  untitled  to.  ?.linisters  and  isolated  receivers,  who  art*  so 
rituated  that  they  cannot  be  members  of  a  JSociety  or  an  Association,  are  invited  to 
attend  the  Convention  and  participate  in  its  deliberations,  and  may  be  admitted 
members  thereof  by  vote  of  the  Convention :  but  no  such  minister  or  isi^lated  re- 
oeiver  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Conv»'ntion  unless  they  acknowledge  the  three  essen- 
tials of  the  Church  as  lai<l  down  in  No.  2.V.>  of  Knianuel  Swcdvnborg's  Treatise  on 
kho  Divine  I^ovidenoe,  and  assent  to  the  liidc.^  of  (>rder  of  the  (teneral  Convention. 
A.t  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  the  representative  or  representatives  of  any  As- 
BOciation  or  Society  shall  be  entitletl  to  east  the  wliole  vote  to  wliieh  the  ministers 
and  delegates  of  such  Association  or  Society  might  be  entitled  if  fully  representi'd  in 
bhe  Convention. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee,  J.  Vouxg  Scammox. 

Report  on  the  Ailmini'^trntinn  of  Ihipfism  by  LicentiatcH. 

The  Committee  of  Ministers,  to  wliom  at  the  mooting  of  the  Convention  last  j-ear 
was  referred  the  r(»solution  of  the  Portland  Society  in  favor  of  granting  to  licentiates 
the  liberty  to  baptize,  respoctfully  submit  the  following  re])ort. 

Upon  •onsultation  on  the  subject,  a  dillVronr-o  of  «)pinion  appeanjd  among  the 
members  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  making  such  a  provi.sion. 
The  committee,  however,  do  not  tWl  calltMl  uuon,  nor  are  they  rr^ady,  to  go  into  a 
complete  discussion  of  the  question  on  its  merits  at  tlie  present  moment;  and  have 
Agreed,  that  on  the  whole  it  is  in'»xno«iio:it  for  tlioiu  to  recommend  any  change  in 
kbis  re8[>ect  in  our  present  rules,  under  existing  circumstances. 

Report  on  the  Case  of  Rev.  Alicl  Silver. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Committee,  to  whom  wtus  ri'ferred  so  much  of  the  conmiunica- 
tlons  from  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  the  aMichigan  and  Nortliorn  Indiana  Association,  and^ 
Rev.  George  Field,  as  relates  to  the  iiilr(Mlu<.*tion  of  tlic  Jlev.  Abiel  Silver  into  the 
office  of  Ordaining  Ministi.T,  beg  leave  tu  report,  that  they  recommend  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Convention  the  f(»llowing  reM)luti(»n  : 

Resolved^  That  we  sympathize'  Aviih  th(»  iMichijran  and  Northern  Indiana  Associa- 
tion in  its  desire  for,  and  need  of,  an  Ordaining  Minister;  that  we  regard  Mr.  Silver 
18  well  qualified  for  the  olaee:  l)ut  that  in  our  opiniim  it  would  better  serve  the  true 
interests  of  the  Church  were  lie  introduced  into  that  ofHce  in  the  manner  provided 
for  in  the  Rules  of  Order  of  tlie  (leneral  Convention  of  wliich  the  Association  is  a 
caember.  and  we  would,  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness,  recommend  to  the  Associar 
Lion  and  to  Mr.  Silver,  tiiat,  if  it  be  thfir  desire  that  he  <'ontinue  pennancntlv  in  the 
office  of  Ordaining  Mini-ster,  he  be  induut«Ml  thereinto  at  the  earliest  convenient  op- 
portunity according  to  the  rules  recommended  by  the  (loneral  Convention. 

In  behalf  of  the  Kcclesiastical  Committee, 

J.  R.  IIinnAUD. 

Report  on  Commxinicntion  from  California. 

On  the  communication  from  California,  the  Ecclesiastical  Committee  offer  the  fol- 
lowing report. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  it  would  be  well,  as  the  Society  recently  formed  at  San 
Francisco  desire  it,  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  administration  of  the 
ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  best  manner  practicable  under 
the  circumstances. 
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Tf  it  is  the  case  that  tho  Society  cannot  have  a  minister,  who  is  the  authonMd 
officer  to  administer  the  ordinances,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  if  there  is  any  one  in  the 
Society  whom  the  members  regard  as  <iualificd  to  administer,  from  whom  they  an 
desirous  of  receiving,  and  who  is  willing  to  officiate  in  the  administration  of  the  off- 
dinances,  it  would  be  proper  for  him  t«)  be  selected  for  that  purpose  and  toactii 
that  capacity,  lunng  first  authoriz»nl  by  the  Convrntion  thus  to  act.  But  we  wuoU 
wish  it  es|H^cially  to  lie  understoo«l  by  tln^  Society  and  by  the  person  admini^teri1lf 
the  ordinances  to  them,  that  this  proceeding  d<M?s  not  give  a  perinaucnt  andfaU 
introiluction  into  tho  ministry,  and  that  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  Society 
should  avail  itself  of  the  forms  of  true  order  in  rcj^ard  to  the  ministry,  so  far  aslhCT 
have  been  ascertained;  because  only  in  xhU  way  can  they  avail  themselves fuUvo 
the  uses  of  the  ministry.  'J'his  course  seems  to  us  altogether  preferable  to  that  of 
receiving  tho  ordinances  through  any  minister  of  the  First  Christian  Church. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Society  in  San  Francisco  be  advised,  as  the 
sense  of  this  Convention,  that  if  they  have  among  tiiem  a  man  wlioui  they  desire, 
and  who  is  willing  to  bec«)mo  a  minister,  they  request  him  to  make,  and  that  hfi 
make  application  to  the  President  of  the  Convention,  or  some  one  of  the  Odaining 
Ministers,  for  authority  to  perform  such  duties  of  the  minisirj*  as  theymavdesin 
him  to  perform,  until  such  time  as  he  can  obtain  ordination  m  the  New  Charch; 
and  that  if  they  have  no  such  man  among  them,  they  invite  some  one  whom  they 
desire  and  who  is  willing  to  ]»«^rform  ministerial  services,  to  make  application  totM 
President  or  an  Ordaining  Minister  as  above,  for  authority  to  perform  the  servicei 
necdinl  until  such  time  as  they  can  obtain  the  services  of  a  clergyman  or  ordained 
minister. 

Resolve  of  the  Ncic  York  Soriety  com  muni  rated  to  the  Convention. 

Jfhereas^  It  is  known  that  this.  The  First  Society  <>f  the  New  Jerusalem  Church 
in  the  City  of  New  "^'ork,  has  for  some  years  past  iMiti-rtained  views  in  many  respects 
different  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  "(Jenernl  Convention  of  the  New  Church 
in  tho  United  States.''  in  relation  to  the  uses  to  be  iverformed  bv  a  Conventi'^n  or 
Conference,  and  that  the  practice  of  tln'  S«iciety  in  reference  to  l*ublic  \Vorshi[».  ai 
well  as  in  respect  to  its  own  Sdcietif  n»gulations,  in  seviTal  ]iarticulars,  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  "Rules  of  Order"  and  ''Stjinding  Kecommendations''  of  that  Con- 
vention, and 

WhncQfi.  This  Society  has  souyiht.  thouirb  inetlV'ctually,  through  various  means, 
for  s<une  years  past,  to  }>ring  about  a  change  in  the  Constitution  and  Object"*  of  the 
said  Convention:  therefore 

Resufv^il,  ].«'.  That  this  Society  isj»f  the  opinion  that  a  merely  nominal  er-nnw- 
tion  with  said  Convention,  without  a  hearty  syniiiathy  and  co-opi'rarion  in  its''rder 
and  Ol»jects,  is  pr(»duetivi' of  no  good  results  to  ourselves  or  tlie  Chureh  al  large, 
and.  therefore,  that  it  is  better  f<»r  tin.'  Society  to  withdraw  tV«>m  that  Hixly. 

Rc>!ofvcil,  2'/.  That  in  taking  this  ste}>,  the  Socirty  would  desire  it  to  be  distinotl? 
understood,  that  they  are  promj)t«ul  by  no  unkin<l  or  uncharitable  feelings  tow;in« 
their  brethren  of  the '' (leneral  Convention."  with  whom  they  have  been  so  long 
associated,  liut  that  their  action  is  ]>ased  solely  upon  what  tlu'v  regard  as  motiv»-.'«or 
ends  of  use,  in  ceasing  to  contribute  to  the  supp<)rt  and  perpetuity  of  an  Insiituti'in, 
the  Olijects  and  Tractice  of  which  (in  the  mam)  do  not  longer  connnend  tlu-uvselvea 
to  the  Society. 

Report  on  the  Comuninication  from  the  Ncxc  York  Society. 

In  regard  to  the  communication  from  the  New  ^'ork  Socity,  the  Committee  offer 
the  following  preamble  and  vote  : 

Inasnmch  as  the  New  York  Society  do  not  actually  withdraw  from  the  Conven- 
tion, but  only  express  an  opinion  that' it  is  better  for  them  to  do  so  :  and  inasmuch 
as  there  does  not  appear  in  their  preamlde  and  resolutions,  to  be  any  sufficient  rw- 
Bons  for  such  withdrawal:  Therefore,  voted,  that  it  is  in<.-xpedient  to  take  any  aciien 
upon  the  subject  that  shall  recognize  or  facilitate  a  separation;  Imt  that  its  couiinu- 
mcatiou  be  published  in  the  Journal. 
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MINISTERS  AND  LICENTIATES. 

wtder  the  authority  of  the  GenenU  Connentiont  or  ordained  in  conformity  with  it$ 

Rulee. 

Second  Gsadb  :  OsDAiinNa  MnvisTBBs.f 

a  M.  Card,  River-Htad,  N.  Y.  ordained  Dec.  31,  1S16. 

e\n.W\\\9,  New  Albany,  Ind,  **  Aug.  29,  1824. 

as  Worcester,  Boston,  Man,  **  Aug.  17,  1828. 

rd  de  Charms,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  **  May  18,  1838. 

Seddon»  Frank  ford,  Pa.  ««  June  17,  1938. 

min  F.  Barrett,  Chicago,  III.  ««  Nov.  14,  184U 

Powell,  Ttoenty  Mile  Stand,  O.  "  May  29,  1842. 

I  F.  Dike,  Bath,  Me.  ««  Oct.  10,  1841, 

[ibbard,  Chicago,  III.  ««  May  29,  1848. 

First  Grade  :  Pastors  and  Missionaries. 

J.  Worrell,  Frank  ford.  Pa.  ordained  Dec.  1823. 

f  Smith,  North  Stvamey,  Man.  ««  June  4,  1826. 

Pcttee,  Abinirton,  Man.  "  July  25,  1838. 

1  Goddard,  North  Bridgneaier,  Man.  *«  Sept.  19,  1839. 

s  Howard,  Medford,  Mas$.  "  Oct.  17, 1841. 

Jurnham,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  *•  May  29,  1842. 

>  N.  Strong,  Edivardsburgh,  Mich.  ««  Aug.  25,  1842. 

i  Hooper,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O.  «*  Aug.  28,  1842. 

Field,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  "  May  2S,  1842. 

.3  P.  Rodrnan,  Bridgcwater,  Mass.  "  May  6,  1847. 

Hough,  Columbus,  O.  ««  May  26,  1847. 

tuart,  Cincinnati,  O.  ««  July  14,  1847. 

n  H.  Benade,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  "  Jime,  1847. 

as  Wilks,  New  York.  ««  Oct.  24,  1847. 

Jilver,  Edwardsburgh,  Mich.  ««  June  17,  1849. 

?Qxl  Detroit,  Mich.  "  June  17,  1849. 

layward,  Boston,  Mass.  **  June  14,  1850. 

n  B.  Hayden,  Portland,  Me.  ««  June  13,  1851. 

Worcester,  Baltimore.  "  A"g  29, 1S51. 

erry.  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.  "  May  9, 1852. 

A  Storry,  Peoria,  III.  "  May  30,  1852. 

Licentiates  and  Ministers. 

r  Bishop,  Clayton,  N.  Y.  licensed  Dec.  30,  1S32. 

» Scott,  Portland,  Met  ordained  June  10,  IS42. 

H.  Hibbard,  Athens,  O.  licensed  May  2S.  1943. 

I  E*  Ford,  Morristown,  N.  /.J  ordained  June  27,  1947. 

Melrose,  Canton,  111.%  "  Oct   3,  1847. 

a  0.  Colburn,  Lancaster,  Pa.  licensed  Oct.  30,  1848. 

Dtivres,  Washington fD.  C.^  ordained  1849. 

Elmer, /e/«r«on,  b.  licensed  1849. 

Lewis,  Coffinberry,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  **  Dec.  21,  1850. 

I.  Williams,  St.  Clairsville,  O.  ordained  M»iy,  1S52. 

I.  Miller,  Ohio.  "  M:ty.  1952. 

if  Giles,  Ohio.  "  May,  1850. 

Barber,  Detroit,  Mich.  licensed  1852. 

trt  in  the  United  States  not  Ordained  in  conformity  with  the  Rules  of  the  General 

Convention, 

m  Brown,  New  York.  ordained  July  12.  1946. 

Bush,  New  York.  **  Aug.  20,  1848. 

ones,  Danby,  N  Y.  " 

der  Wilder,  Verona,  N  Y.  " 


t  constantly  and  regularly  officiating. 

B  dates  of  ordinations  in  this  grade  designate  the  time  when  they  were  ordnined  as 

k,  as  most  of  them  were  introduced  into  the  two  grades  at  the  same  time. 

ese  three  are  called  Ministers  because  they  have  been  ordained,  and  in  addiuon  to 

wen  of  Licentiates  have  received  authority  to  baptize  and  to  marry. 

\m  gentleman  is  ordained  with  power  to  baptize. 


■  1 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Having  now  completed,  on  our  part,  the  (liscu»stoii  growing  out  of  the  '*  Ap^oriini* 
it  may  be  n  matter  ol'>uiiiu  int^re'^t  to  our  ro:ulers  to  «iee  how  variously  our  coarw  oatUi 
subjict  has  been  rejiardeil  by  diilerent  partle.-*.      We  insert,  accordingly,  a  goodly dii» 
bcr  of  extracts  (Voiu  lelti'rs  received,  wliicjj  will  show  vury  clearly  that  if  there  be  not  two 
sides  to  the  ab^ohiti)  truth  cif  the  principles  involved,  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to ihl 
view  to  Ix;  taken  of  tin*  general  ^:ubje(:t,  and   that  each  party  is  very  confident  that  in 
own  view   is  the  rig'it  one.     We   are   h;i{)pj  Ut  say  that  some  of  the  stronge«t  teili- 
inonies  in  approbation  of  our  courd<.>  are  from  the  slave  States,  while  some  of  thebittcrett 
cnianatu  from  tht>  ^<:lme  >()uree.     In  view  of  the  latter  we  cannot  but  ^suggest  to  our  SoQtk* 
ern  friend:^,  that  the  fact  that  the  >phere  of  slavery  generate:*  huch  a  spirit  of  intolertnoE^ 
betrays  beyond  (pie-^lion  the  iutrin^<le  evil  that  inheu  s  in  it.     Can  any  further  evidence  be 
needed  that  there  mu>t  be  a  lialeiul  elenii'iit  in  the  in^-titution,  when  the  very  mild  aa4 
nioilerate  tone  of  our  articles  has  not  lailtd  to  ^ive  so  much  olfencc  and  provoke  so  mock 
cenf'Ure  among  tliose  from  whom  a  j^euile  re<[)onsi.'  wi're  reasonably  to  be  expectciH    Di- 
ve>tin^  oursi.-lve^to  tiie  ulmo''tof  all  undue  ^e]ll^h  regards,  and  sitting  cahnly  in  Judgment oi 
our  own  essays  on  the  >ubje(;t,  wi-  are  utii  rly  uiuible  to  see  that  we  have  ad\'anced  anytbiif 
to  which  a  candid  miiid  cm  tak(M>xe''{)iioiis.     In  the  exerci'^e  of  a  cool  and  dispa^^ionan 
spirit,  without  vituperation  cr  ill  bl  lod,  we  liave  iMide-ivored  to  pronounce  an  bouesttnl 
im[>artial  judj^numl  on  the  moral  aspects  of  slavery.     What  is  there  in  this  that  can  juslt/ 
subject  the  writer  to  a  .«ini.-ter  eon.-truetion  1      If  ho  is  **  thrice  strongly  armed  who  balk 
his  (juarrel  jur't,"  sun-ly  his  ])auoi)ly  mu>t  bo  weak  indeed  who  (piarrels  only  with  tba 
ar;;uments  ur;;id  ajjainst  -lavery.      And   m  tlio  ])re'ienl  case  this  intolerance  is  still  moTB 
inexcusable  fioni   the  f.\et,  that  the  teach iu;:s  of  the  New  Church  do  tend   in  a  moH 
remarkable  manner  to  correct  the  extrava;;ances  of  tln^  n-lbrm  spirit  and  to  bring  out  to 
vii'W  tho-^e  aspect-  of  rle'  sul'j'-et  which  tell  mo<i  powt*rfully  on  the  side  of  tlie  slaveholda. 
Conlident  at  lea>-t  w'r  are  that  but  Jor  tln'  li^ht  ilirown  on  ih»'  subject  by  the  revelations  of 
the  N<-w  Churcli,  w(^  .-houUl  nevi-r  have  felt  tlie  force,  or  i-ven,  as  wo  may  say,  have  got 
n|)«m  the  track,  of  tho<e  extenuating  pl.vw  which  wi»  have  Ircly  cited  in  behajf  of  ihofe 
who  liinl  ihi'inx  Ives  couipi'IU'd  by  the  eircuiiistaiices  (»f  their  lot  to  participate  in  the 
re:»pousibililies  of  a  relation  fiom  which  ihey  would  gladly  recotlo  if  they  knew  how  con- 
si.-teritly  to  do  it. 

It  is  sincerely  to  bt»  hoped  that  due  wi!ii:ht  m;iy  be  jjiven  to  these  considcration5,  and 
that  no  restraint  be  imposed  upon  the  freest  discu>sion  of  the  subj«'ct  within  tliechurch,foi 
we  can  assure  our  Southern  friend**  that  noiliini;  will  tend  so  etiectually  to  convert  North- 
ern abolition i>t.-  to  whatever  is  true  and  tcnabtv  in  their  jiositions  as  the  study  and  tbeajfi* 
talion  of  the  subji'ct  on  p'nuine  New  Church  jjrounds. 

In  presenting  the  ensuing  extracts  we  have  followed  no  particular  order,  but  girelbt 
7;ro»  and  cons  promiscuou>ly. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — The  last  nnm}>crs  of  tlio  New  Church  Repository  contain  artidef 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which,  to  say  the  least,  1  ctnisider  ill  judged  and  oat  of 
place  in  a  work  devoted  to  otlier  than  ])oliticul  tjubjecta.  Whatever  vour  opinion 
may  be,  I  controv^Tt  your  right  to  interfere  in  any  shape  or  manner  with  our  po/rtt- 
cal  institutions.  Shi  very  as  a  moral  (question  wc  consider  ourselves  fully  as  compe- 
tent to  discuss  and  docicio  as  the  j>eople  of  the  North,  and  if  our  verdict  should  hap- 
pen to  disagree  with  yours,  wo  cannot  feel  much  complimented  with  tho  iufercncw 
you  would  press  upon  us.  If  our  views  were  tho  same  as  those  of  the  Northern  peo- 
ple on  this  subject,  wo  have  still  to  object  to  foreign  interference  in  an  institution 
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peculiar  to  the  South,  the  meddling  with  which  has  already  done  great  miscliiof  to 
Ooth  master  and  slave.  The  fonn  of  discussion  which  you  have  adopted,  though 
l&ildness  and  forbearance  compared  with  some  abolition  propa<i;andists,  cnntiiins 
QBScntially  all  the  elements  of  what  our  laws  designate  as  incendiary  writings,  and 
as  such  are  not  proper  to  be  introduced  amongst  us.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  decline 
toy  further  subscription  to  the  New  Church  depository." 


"  Sir  : — The  Presbyterians  entered  into  discussion  on  slavery — strife  and  confu- 
noQ  were  the  consequence.  The  peace  of  the  church  was  compromised.  Tho 
Methodist  Society,  fursimiLir  cause,  were  subject  to  similar  consequences,  and  so  of 
others. 

"  They  fell  from  their  proper  sphere  into  the  regions  of  politics — into  a  muudano 
Hell,  under  Satan's  infiiueuce. 

"  Jfohn  Doe  was  a  bravo  and  wortliy  private  soldier :  his  merits  promoted  liim  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment.  In  a  battle  which  ensued  soon  after  his  promotion,  ho 
was  seen  to  strip  (»ff  his  epauletts,  throw  away  his  sword,  and  resume  the  musket  ho 
was  formerly  used  to.  Hy  this  breacli  of  order  his  regiment  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  tho  enemy.     ["John  Doe  is,  we  suppose,  by  interpretation,  G.  B.l 

"  If  a  negro  is  ignorant  of  his  duty  to  (iod  and  man,  a  wise  providence  places  him 
ander  a  proper  duress,  thereby  averting  the  evil  consoquonces  resulting  from  liberty 
abused.  Nor  is  tho  negro  exclusively  subject  to  this  Divine  law  ;  white  men  over 
all  the  world  are  under  the  same  rulo.^' 


"  You  write  very  sweetly  to  your  Southern  friends,  who  I  hope  >vill  he  still  your 
friends.  1  am  sorry  myself  tho  subject  of  slavery  was  intrrxluced  by  you.  1  have 
my  own  slaves  in  every  Sunday,  and  read  to  and  pray  with  them.  We  live  in  affec- 
tion together.  And  1  confess  I  do  not  want  any  external  church  besides  my  own 
family  circle.  If  the  church  is  anywhere  it  is  m  its  purest  form  in  the  sanctified 
married  state  of  regenerate  man  and  wife,  children  and  servants.  Here  there  can 
be  Baptism  and  the  I^ord's  Supper.  At  least  I  have  no  scruple  about  administering 
either.  I  don't  admit  slavery  even  to  bo  an  evil,  but  on  the  contrary  consistent  with 
perfect  order.  There  is  an  orderly  and  happy  and  may  be  a  heavenly  trine  in 
parents,  children,  and  servants.  Every  huinan  henifr  is  born  for  tho  accomplislmicnt 
of  a  ncver-e ailing  series  of  representative  as  well  as  spiritual  uhcs,  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Into  the  fulfilment  of  this  original  tendency  he  is  ])rought  uy  the  regenera- 
tion of  his  mind.  This  interior  individuality  of  being  is  imaged  m  the  peculiar 
human  countenance  and  human  fi;i;ure  which  distinguish  each.  It  is  in  consequenoo 
of  this  variety  that  each  one,  whether  angel  or  man,  receives  the  Lord  after  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  every  other.  And  this  accounts  to  me  for  the  negro  race  who  illus- 
trate the  representation  and  spiritual  me  of  service.  Nor  do  I  find  that  Swedenborg 
anywhere  predicts  any  essential  change  in  the  elements  and  constitution  of  society. 
I  look  upon  the  pseudo  imperialism  of  Louis  Napvdeon  as  a  merciful  permission  of  the 
Lord  to  preserve  civilization  itself  from  the  awful  dogmas  and  machinations  of  social- 
ism. And  abolitionism  is  only  the  same  thing  uud<*r  a  new  name,  in  this  country. 
And  aphorisms  on  eitkcr  would  be  equally  distasteful  to  the  Southern  Newchurch- 


man." 


"  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations  in  regard  to  the  great  question  of  slavery ; 
but  must  content  myself  with  the  simple  statement,  that  1  am  highly  gratified  at, 
and  altogether  approve  of,  your  determination  to  moot  the  subject  through  tho  me- 
dium of  the  Repository.  1  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  you  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the  subjects  of  Southern 
slavery,  your  views  would  bo  smartly  modified  so  far  as  the  evil  afiects  them  as  a 
people.'^ 

"  DfAR  Sir  : — Mr.  Allen  will  pay  you  for  the  subscription  for  Mr.  K.'s  Magazine, 
and  as  you  still  continue  the  "  abolition  '^  pieces  (after  the  many  letters  from  Cralle 
and  others),  I  shall  wish  to  discontinue  my  subscription.    You  have  completely  cut 
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off  tho  littlo  j^(k1  I  was  cnalilcd  to  do  by  publishing  them.     I  am  truly  sorry  to  gin 
up  the  Magazine  otherwise/' 


*•  Dkar  SiK  : — When  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago,  T  had  r 
monts  in  tho  July  N<».  uf  tho  Kopnsitorv  un  SUivorv,  &:c.     Your  previous  commental 

—  •  m  •11*  !•  1      A.  M.*  1      •  1      •  A  T         xl  *"       ~" 


not  then  road  your  cum- 
four  previous  commenta  I 
liad  ])usso«l  ovor  with  Imt  !ilijj;ht  iiotieo,  tliinking  to  road  them  carofully,  when  the 
series  shoult I  lie  eonipleto<l.  if'  continued  at  olf.      Your  June  No.  did  not  reach  me 


until  yesterday,  by  wliieh  1  jioreoivo  you  luive  had  ur^^ont  appeaU,  addri.'Siit.-d  in 
highly  rojjpectlul  language,  and  in  the  kindest  spirit,  to  de?:ist  tnun  your  undertak- 
ing, but  disregarding  their  advii'o.  yrju  seoin  bent  on  pursuing  your  premeditated 
course.  As  your  oonseionce  will  not  be  disturbed  in  its  r/:sr.  nor  the  neces«sity  induced 
for  a  pillow  to  bo  born»wod  in  order  to  your  aceust«nned  rest,  I  hojH?  you  will  allow 
nie  to  say  that  I  do  imt  desire  your  jmblieation  any  longer.  In  thus  parting  you  will 
])lease  accej>t  my  best  wishes." 


"  I)i:ar  Sir: — 1  (•ecnsii -nail}' sec  '  77/c  A nixh- American  Ncic  C/ivrch  Rejmit'T^ 
and  Monthly  Iivvicii\  publi>hod  by  you.  and  have  been  agreealdy  edified  by  the 
perusjil  of  its  enntents.  It  a]>pears  to  bo  a  work  of  use  and  pro^rc^s.  It  is  n'ut  M 
co/isfrfv/f/?^  as  the  '  AV'Tr  ./nj/NV//r7/i  Mnisnzine.'  Altlmugli  lam  not  a  member  of 
tho  New  Churoli,  or  of  any  chureh,  i  am  not  an  inattontive  ok-server  uf  religious  mat- 
ters, or  of  the  <'xi>tou?e  and  oi)ovations  of  the  vari«'us  religious  seets  which  exist  in 
our  World.  The  liilih»  has  taught  me  to  bcliuvo  tliat  '(io<l  has  made  of  one  Muod 
all  nations  of  mm.  for  to  dwoll  on  all  the  fare  of  the  earth  ;*  and  that  there  is  no 
command  or  leave  given  that  one  elass  should  enslavo  anothor  elass.  Tho  ocoasi'Hi 
of  my  writing  this  bitter  and  making  tbes<.»  rennirks  is,  because  I  now  have  befora 
me,  and  have  rea<l  with  intonse  interest  and  delight,  the  June  Nn.  of  the  Kepository 
for  the  pri^sent  yoar,  upon  the  stand  you  take  in  regartl  to  slavery. 

"  I  am  1)2  years  of  age,  and  have  a  wife,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  whobeb-ng  to 
the  New  Chureh.  As  1  have  }»een  an  abolitionist  f<ir  many  years,  or  ever  since  the 
anti-slavery  <M)ntrovorsy  <'ame  up,  or  was  always  oppi>sed  to  that  *  [>eeuliar  institu- 
tion,' whenever  mv  reasoning  powers  wore  oxoroised  u]»on  the  «?ubjeet,  1  have  asked 
my  wifo  and  ebildron  why  the  Now  Chureh  in  their  writings  did  n<>t  supixtrl  the 
unii-sbi\orv  oanjro,  Imt  stood  aloof  from  taking  the  part  of  the  poor  .slave,  and  w«to 
liko  the  IViost  and  L«'vito  pas-.in;:  by  on  the  oihor  sub?  f  1  a.-kcd  why  thoy  did  not 
aet  tho  part  nf  the  gno<l  Samaritan  ?  Thrv  woiiM  make  some  apology,  hut  not  at 
all  satislaetiiry  to  in«'.  Tln'y  wonUl  say  that  tho  abolitionists  were  denuneiati.»ry — 
did  n«)t  manage  it  right,  wore  fanatical,  making  ant i  slavery  the  only  idea,  leaving 
out  the  gn-at  work  wliich  the  Now  Church  w«m"o  rn;;agtMl  in,  \:c. ;  that  God  would 
work  out  the  sahatinn  of  the  slave  from  Imndage  whon  it  was  the  most  proper  time 
to  have  it  <bino.  \c.,  \:c.  'I'hoy  doproojitotl  the  donuneiat<»ry  spirit  «»f  the  aboliti'ia- 
ists,  and  c«»Tid«'mnod  it,  yet  at  the  same  time  manifo.-jtctl  tho  samo  denunciatory  spirit 
towards  the  active  opj)osers  of  slavery,  saying  thoy  did  more  hurt  than  good,  vec 
acknowledging  tlic  band  of  the  Lord  m  paving  the  way  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
8la\e.  1  could  not  see  «,'xaetly  the  force  i>f  that  n.-asoning,  for  if  the  Lord  is  paving 
the  way  fi.r  i'manoiiKitifU,  ar(^  nf»t  tho  very  abolitionist  mea.sures  which  thev  con- 
demn one  of  the  instruments  to  <lo  it  with  f 

*'  i  never  have  taken  any  New  Church  periodicals,  considering  tln'ir  keeping  aW^t 
from  the  b^lavory  Cjuestion  was  doing  wliat  I  never  can  approve  of  I  could  not  see 
why  they  could  not  .speak  out  against  the  ovil  of  slavery  as  will  as  of  intemperance, 
and  other  evils.  l>ut  1  am  anxious  to  read  tho  '  Iiopos'itory,'  for  its  present  ix)siii'»n 
on  the  alavt'ry  (lUestiou,  and  therefore  hereby  send  you  Si  tor  six  montlis,  beginning 
at  the  July  number. 

"  I  perceive  that  one  of  your  correspondents,  who  signs  himself  H.  V.  J.,  deprecates 
the  intr^xluction  of  the  slavery  (juestion  in  the  'Repository,'  thinking  that  'South- 
ern slavery  is  destined  to  run  a  long  career  yet.  It  is  a  means  to  a  great  end— the 
ultimate  elevation  of  the  African  race.  .Man  cannot,  if  he  would,  abolish  it  sud- 
denly. It  is  upon  us ;  it  is  oiu-s  to  do  our  duty  to  the  slave ;  care  for  his  wants :  pro- 
vide for  Ids  comforts  J  secure  him  the  benefits  of  religion;  opn  to  his  mind  the  lufty 
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fhemcs  of  immortalitj.  This  the  New  Chnrch  inculcatea  by  her  spirit  and  doctrines, 
in  my  judgment,  more  forcibly  than  the  Old.  At  present  our  negroes  cannot  be  eda- 
eated.    Our  safety  forbids  it,*  &c. 

**  How  the  slaves  can  be  educated,  when  thoy  are  forbidden  to  be  educated,  is  beyond 
my  comprehension !  But  at  the  close  he  appears  to  think  they  will  be  colonized 
Bomewhero  in  South  America.  I  suppose  he  would  not  allow  them  a  foothold  in 
North  America.  When  the  black  man  is  sent  oiF  who  will  till  the  ground  for  the 
Soath  ?  It  has  been  said  tlie  climate  is  unfuTorable  for  the  white  man  to  labor 
tLere,  which  was  one  argument  used  for  employing  slaves.  If  so,  would  it  not  be 
better  for  the  whites  to  move  off  and  give  it  all  up  to  the  control  of  the  negroes  for 
whom  the  climate  is  congenial  ?  It  would  not  cost  so  much  for  the  whites  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  to  move  from  those  States,  as  it  wuuld  to  send  the  whole  negro 
race  to  Africa.    Would  it  1'* 


"It  is  not  strange  that  the  introduction  and  discussion  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  pages  of  the  '  Repository  ^  should  create  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  dissatis- 
fiiCtion.  No  doubt  your  course  is  to  you  very  clearly  indicated,  and  your  duty  made 
very  plain,  or  you  would  not  so  willingly  enter  upon  a  theme  so  distasteful  to  almost 
erery  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  doctrines.  But  I  must  C(»nfcs8,  to  me  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  this  immolation  upon  the  *•  accursed  altar  ^  of  slavery.  Especiallv  after 
joor  admission  that  the  universal  sense  of  the  New  Church  is  *■  that  we  should  sab- 
mit  to  it  08  a  mysterious,  but  wise  and  beneficent  dispensation  of  the  Divine  Proyi- 
dence,  designed  for  the  ultimate  g<x)d  of  all  parties  concerned,  but  more  especiallr 
of  the  African  race.^  But  my  unbounded  regard  for  your  superior  judgment  forbioB 
that  I  should  express  an  opinion  counter  to  your  own.  I  will  believe  there  is  a  Pro- 
▼idence  in  your  course,  as  well  as  in  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  abide  the  issue. 
But  could  my  judgment  have  had  weight,  or  in  the  least  degree  been  heeded,  I 
should  have  said  most  emplmtically,  leave  the  *myi>torious  tning'  alone.  I  am 
sorry  you  so  confidently  predict  the  discontinuance  of  the  ^  Ilepository.'  I  am  sure 
it  could  be  made  the  most  valuable  periodical  in  the  New  Church.  But  the  Lord 
works  in  mysterious  ways." 

"  One  of  your  subscribers  here  threatens  to  discontinue  the  ^  Repository  *  if  the 
discussion  of  the  slavery  question  is  continued.  I  have  heard  of  no  one  else  in  this 
Ticinity  who  has  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  on  that  score,  but  rather  a  feeling  of 
approbation  that  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  the  church  and  the  world  *iias  at 
l^gth  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who  is  capable  uf  viewing  the  nyHtem  through  the 
medium  of  New  Church  light,  and  treating  it  according  to  the  New  Church  spirit.** 


^Dear  Friend  :— I  have  not,  just  now,  time  to  write  you  as  lengthy  as  I  would 
like  to  do,  still  you  must  have  a  word  to  apprise  you  how  I  am  gratified,  together 
with  other  friends  hereabouts,  with  the  clear,  independent,  yet  kind,  tolerant  man- 
ner in  which  you  speak  of  that  sin-evil  which  distracts  our  country,  and  certainly 
retards,  in  some  measure,  the  rapidity  and  pleasure  with  which  our  nation  might  rise 
to  its  highest  political  and  s]»iritual  excellence  and  influence,  while  it  as  surely 
detracts  to  some  extent  from  the  still  more  illustrious  admiration  which  we  might 
command  from  the  Old  World,  in  our  normal  attitude,  as  the  highest  ensample. 

**But  still  more  deeply  is  the  existence  and  continuance  of  that  institution  amone 
OS  to  bo  regretted  for  the  violence  it  does  to  the  charitable  and  nhilanthn)pic  princi- 

Sles  of  our  holy  religion  and  its  repugnance  to  the  liberal  and  humane  spirit  of  our 
iyine  I^rd,  who  so  feelingly  always  urged  that  every  bond  should  be  broken,  and 
the  oppressed  let  to  go  free.  I  see  not  how  any  honest  or  magnanimous  mind,  or 
tmth-ioying  person,  can  bo  offended  or  object  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  or  to 
examining  and  reflecting  upon  it,  in  the  kind  and  indulgent  manner  which  you 
Mchibit,  and  sure  I  feel,  upon  further  deliberation,  no  real  Christian  brother  will  take 
vmbrage,  or  discontinue  tno  ^  Repository^  on  account  of  that  examination,  while  the 
whole  subject  is  fully  open  for  free  canyass  on  both  sides  in  its  pages.  For  my  own 
VOL.  V.  28 
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part  I  am  rejoiced  to  seo  the  subject  discus^sed  in  Christian  spirit  and  praTerfulnen. 
that  we  may  discover  where  culpable  evil  (if  any)  really  is.  Let  us  iindle  and 
increone  the'liglit ;  and  so  much  more  gratifying;  if  thereby  we  find  no  sin.  I  did 
not  sit  down  to  offor  a  single  argument,  and  it  were  not  necessary  from  me,  bataoij 
to  extend  my  humble  approbation  to  rational  discussion." 


"My  Brotiikr  : — I  am  overmuch  rejoiced  to  know  that  there  is  one  New  Chureh 
minister  that  feels  it  his  duty  to  (Jod  and  his  down-trodden  children,  the  slave,  as  to 
raise  his  voice  in  their  bohuff,  and  i»how  the  slaveholders  their  sins.      I  have  almoet 
despain'd  ()f  ever  living  to  see  any  of  the  New  Church  ministers  taking  a  stand  in 
behalf  of  the  Lord's  npr»re.ssed  children.     0  my  brother,  how  at  variance  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  with  the  practice  of  many  of  those  who  profess  them.    1 
feel  grieved  at  heart  to  think  that  this  is  the  case.      I  am  happy  to  know  there  aw 
some  grand  exceptions  in  this  si'ction  of  the  country,  who  are  not  afraid  to  speak 
out  on  the  heaven-daring  sin.      How  any  Newchurcliman  can  reconcile  the  holding 
of  his  follow-man  as  property,  is  a  mystrry  to  me.      1  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  my  duty  to  give  any  support  to  any  man,  directly  or  iwti- 
rectly,  that  tells  me  that  it  is  a  New  Church  duty  to  obey  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
I  wisli  you  to  understand  nic  that  these  exceptions  are  not  New  Church  ministeni,  (if 
1  do  not  know  of  one  except  yourself  that  has  ojjened  his  mouth  f<»r  the  poor  bond- 
man.   You  will  not  call  me  ultra  when  1  say  that  I  am  an  ab(>litionist,  and  for  speedy 
abolition.     I  care  uot  vhat  caste,  creed,  or  cob)r  slavery  may  assume;  I  am  f«>rit» 
total  abolition.     Wbethc-r  it  is  personal  or  jiolitical,  mental  or  intellectual,  or  spirituali 
I  am  for  its  immediate  abolition.      I  enter  into  no  com]>romiso  with  slavery.      1  am 
for  justice  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  living  (Jod.    Is 
not  this  according  to  tlie  golden  rule,  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
unto  us,  if  we  were  in  like  circumstances  !" 


"  I  presume  you  would  be  glad  to  know  how  tlie  article  on  *  Slavery '  was  received 
here.  The  moment  I. saw  it  1  apprehended  that  the  result  wouM  l>e  todej^rive  New- 
churchmen  in  the  iSfmth  generally,  of  tlie  pleasure  and  instruction  hen'tonire  derived 
from  reading  the  '  Ilo]H.sitory.'  Such,  in  this  section,  at  least,  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  p(Tsi>ting  in  the  di^eussioii.  In  view  of  the  extreme  uncharitableness,  and 
in  some  case's  it  wouM  almost  seem  malignancy,  displayed  in  the  war  against  this 
system,  it  would  ho  ntrange  indc<M.l  if  Southerners  should  tolerate  anything  directly 
tending  to  keep  vp  the  ejciternnit  and  "furnish  aid  and  mmfort^  to  those  whom  they 
regard  as  their  deadly  enemies.  What  matters  it  to  them  whether  a  man  acknowl- 
edges or  disclaims  any  outward  connection  with  organized  bodies,  whose  avowed 
object  is,  unscrupuloii.s  (»f  means  and  reckless  of  conseqiience.s  to  bring  about  imme- 
diate abolition  \ — what  matters  it  so  long  as  he  encourages  such,  and  supplies  them 
with  guns  and  ammunition  by  pvUichj  adrocntiug  the  very  principles  from  which 
they  all  set  out.  and  ujion  which  they  rely  to  justify  their  resort  to  the  nieasurM 
they  so  madly  pursue  to  effect  their  object  ?' 

'*  *  But  wliat  harm:  it  is  «.f!(»n  asked,  '  can  there  bo  in  discussing  this  subject 
calmly  and  kindly  '?'  To  say  nothing  (»f  the  proprietjf,  the  ri}:ht.  and  the  chanty 'uX 
a  man's  persisting  to  farre  his  obnoxit>us  sentiments  upon  his  unwilling  neighK>n» 
there  it  great  '  harm,'  in  the  present  case.  All  this  agitation  cannot  gt)  on  without 
materially  affecting  the  minds  of  both  masters  and  slaves.  Whether  it  affects  lh« 
latter  bcneficin/h/,  experience  has  already  abundantly  shown.  With  n^gard  to  the 
latter — for  it  is  impos.sible  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  tliese  things  from  them— many  of 
them  can  and  do  read,  and  will  the  incessant  attacks  upon  tlieir  masters,  or.  if  y<* 
please,  upon  the  institution  (»f  slavery,  tend  to  make  them  honest,  and  obedient,  and 
laithful  in  tho  discharge  (»f  their  tluties,  t(»  make  them  happy  and  content  with  their 
lot  %  While  our  Southern  brethren  are  ready  and  willing  to  aniverse  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  they  will  not  and  they  ought  not  to  submit  tea 
public  arrui^^nmrnt^  and  that  too,  at  the  call  of  those  who  have  no  personal  knowlr 
edge,  and  sometimes  even  desire  to  have  none,  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  ST*" 
tern.     It  is  most  astonishing  that  Northern  meD,  so  many  of  them,  *  cannot  see  any 
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iance^  should  hold  up  a  Mazin;:  fircbnind,  while  the  wind  is  blowing  towards  you  a 
■hower  of  sparks,  any  one  of  which  may  cause  a  fearful  explosion.  He  vraves  his 
torch  incessantly,  urjrinp  you  to  come  out.  You  beseech  him  instantly  to  piit  out 
his  fire^  lest  you  be  blown  to  atcms.  Put  he  apprc»achc8  nearer  and  nearer, 
assuring  you  that  you  \\ill  nev»'r  l>e  able  to  find  your  way  out  without  his 
light.  In  vain  you  entreat,  y<.u  demand  that  be  shall  instantly  stt>p  and  put  out  his 
torch.  You  teirhim  the  plact*  is  full  of  powder,  he  only  smilos  at  the  agony  of  your 
fears,  he  dr»es  not  beli^vr  there  is  much  powder  there,  or  if  there  i.<».  he  thinks  it  is 
If*/,  and  will  not  burn  :  bosidos.  he  has  oi»me  to  tho  cfnichision  that  you  are  in  a  very 
l>ad  place,  and  that  it  is  his  <luty  to  show  you  the  way  out  of  it,  and  he  is  therefore 
determined  to  wave  his  firebrinui  for  your  jiuidanee  at  all  hazards,  until  you  do  come 
out.  Thus,  instead  of  intluenciii;^  the  minds  of  our  Scuitlurn  brethren  upon  the 
Bulyect  of  '  Slavery,'  you  will  be  likoly  to  cut  yourself  off  altogether  from  communi- 
cation with  them,  if  y<»u  should  continue  to  discuss  the  subject,  'i'hey  would  regret 
this  perhap  more  than  y<iu  wouM  do :  but  thoy  will  not  countenance  an  open  r/w- 
tusmon  of  this  subject  in  the  pajies  of  the  '  KepoMtory.'  1  have  thus,  in  a  hasty 
manner,  shown  you  what  f<'«»lin«rs  exist  among  our  Charleston  brethren,  and  what- 
ever course  you  may  adopt,  1  shall  hope  for  the  be^jt.'' 


"  I  am  happy  to  loam  you  have  raised  your  voice  against  American  slavery.  1 
cannot  see  why  it  is  not  the  voice  of  every  Xewchurchman  that  has  read  the  writ- 
ings with  any  degree  of  attention.'' 


"  The  thought  of  the  discontinuance  of  your  A-aluable  periodical,  is,  to  me,  vciT 
painful,  and  the  antieijiated  rau.se  of  such  ati  event  is  far  more  painful  still,  it  is 
even  distressing.  Any  oliurcli.  now  or  oM,  that  cannot  bisir  the  most  Christian  dis- 
cussion of  anij  moral  subject,  is  greatly  to  be  jatiod  :  its  intlieatid  state  h»oks  dark, 
to  me  at  least.  If  .Xewehurehism  dor.s  indeed  require  the  abandonment  of  human- 
ity, and  the  advocacy  of  all  the  Ciojl-given  rights  of  man,  then  I  must  repudiate 
Ncwcburchism  as  costing  more  than  it  can  be  worth.  Hut  1  very  well  know  that  it 
makes  no  such  demand.  On  the  e<»ntrary  it  abundantly  enjoins  it  upon  us  to  love 
our  neighbors  a«<  ourselves,  and  to  v/tiumtc  bueh  love  in  all  the  tran.<actions  of  life. 
I  cannot  see.  for  th"  lifo  of  mo.  wlu-rein  a  New  Joriisilem  is  better  than  an  Old  Jeru- 
Milem,  if  it  be  equally  destitute  of  '  inhabitant.^.'  if  neither  man  nor  beast  dwell 
therein.  Men  with  whom  we  have  interc(.urse  mu>t  be  loved,  practicaliy  loved, 
or  our  pri>fossions  of  love  in  the  invisible  (ioci  will  appear  to  an  observing  world 
very  much  like  sheer  hypoerisy.  I  have  long  th(»ught  that  our  n^mi^te^s  were  defi- 
cient as  to  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  <lutics  we  owe  our  fellow  mau.  They  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  '(I^mI's  strength  is  in  the  clouds.' 

"  I  am  sorr}'  that  y(»ur  op})onents  cant  do  better  than  attempt  to  frighten  you  from 
your  pasititm  by  the  cry  of  'disunion.'  As  soon  as  I  cau  learn  that  the  *Reixwi- 
tory^  is  to  be  continued,  1  shall  renew  my  subscription. 

*•  Yours  for  truth  and  humanity." 


'^  "  Dear  Sir  : — Enclosed  is  ono  dollar,  for  the  *  Repository '  for  six  month?.  Please 
to  commence  with  the  nuiubtT  fur  April.  Direct,  ilr.  John  Farrow,  Cleveland  Post 
Office,  Ohio.  I  wish  I  couM  son«l  v«m  one  hundrtKi  subscribers  instead  of  one.  If  the 
*  Repository'  contained  nothing  more  than  your  judicious  and  pre-eminently  Chris- 
tian remarks  on  the  vexed  ipusiion^  it  is  deserving  the  most  extended  circulation. 
It  was  not  until  I  saw  the  number  for  the  present  month,  that  1  was  fully  aware  of, 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  New  Church  slaveholder.  I  knew  that  there  were 
intelligent  receivers  in  the  Southern  States,  but  concluded  they  were  chiefly  in  the 
cities,  and  of  the  non-blaveholdin^  population.  That  appears  to  have  been  the  opin- 
ion of  Newchurchmen  in  this  region,  as  far  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with  them. 
Doubtless  the  wish  in  this  case,  as  in  a  thousand  others,  has  been  father  to  the 
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thought.  And  now  that  the  anomaly  is  brought  to  light  what  shall  we  do?  Bhall 
we  unite  with  tho$<c  in  the  North  in  uncharitable  denunciation,  and  unchristiaiiin 
every  brotlicr  who  pufltains  this  unhappy  relatiun,  or  shall  we  unite  with  the  prth 
slavery  party,  and  toiorate,  extenuate,  or  justify  the  in<«titution,  only  dissuading  iron 
its  abuse  ?  It  would  seem  inipi»st«ible  for  a  Newchurchnian  to  do  either  one  or  tha 
other.  For  the  t<;aohing8  of  the  church  both  in  its  Knirit  and  letter  are,  if  nd 
equally,  certiuiily  as  directly  against  one  as  the  other.  1  here  appears  but  onealte^ 
native  for  the  church,  nr  rathor  its  recipienta.  citlior  to  continue  ourdeath'like»lom- 
hers  upon  the  brink  of  the  volcano,  onnuoui<ly  threatening  to  overwhelm  us  within 
burning  lava  in  one  universal  ruin,  or  to  buckle  on  the  armor  of  truths  and  gooda.M 
richly  t«upplii.Hl  in  the  Holy  Word,  as  opened  and  unfolded  by  the  descent  of  the  Holj 
City  from  (iod  out  of  lleuvi-n,  as  you  proposed  and  have  happily  begun.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  brethren  in  the  South  will  persist  in  the  indulgence 
of  that  extreme  son>itiven<'S8  and  alarm  at  the  i>roposed  investigation.      Why  com- 

Sarc  the  New  Clhurch  with  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Old  ?  Their  numerous 
ivisions  are  the  necessary  result  of  their  discarding  chnritij,  which  an  apostle  teachfil 
is  the  b(»nd  of  uprlectness.  The  glory  of  the  new  dispensati(m  is  the  restoration  of 
tais  liLMV'.'ii-pivjJiiriMl  girdle,  which  is  suificiently  elastic  to  embrace  every  variety  of 
opinion  where  tfnTc  exists  an  honest  purp<»se  and  effort  at  obedience,  however  defec- 
tive, or  even  appnrenthj  iliiiitnry.  C/mntif  ncrer  fniUt/i.  It  is  Divine.  God  is 
Ia)yo.  He  that  lovetli  is  born  of  God.  He  that  loveth  not  is  not  of  God,  however 
correct  his  faith.  Go  on,  my  dt'ar  sir.  in  the  spirit  you  have  begun,  and  the  chain 
of  tho  last  slave  shall  melt  and  be  dissolved  in  the  heaven-descending  crucible  of 
charity.  Newehurchmrn  can  afford  to  leave  all  the  gall  for  the  use  of  those  who 
separate  faith  from  charity,  truth  from  good,  falsifying  the  one  and  |»ervcrting  the 
other,  consequently  srattcnii}^  ahro>id  fiichriimh,  «rroif<,  and  death. 

*'Our  Southern  brethren,  upon  reflection,  will  not  anticipate  from  Professor  Bueh, 
or  any  other  correspondent,  in  any  work  over  which  he  presides,  any  such  inHammA- 
tory,  combustible  mattt^r  as  has  unhappily  proceeded  from  other  quarters. 

"  Wishing  you,  my  dear  sir,  all  the  success  in  V(»ur  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  lore 
that  the  most-abounding  charity  can  desire,         \'our.s  truly, 

A  NoRTUKKN  NeWCIHRCHMAN." 


"Dear  Sik  : — I  enclose  two  dollars  to  pay  Mr.  S.  C.  S.'s  subscription  for  the -Re- 
pository' for  lS-')2.  Mr.  iS.  vvi^h^s  you  to  discontinue  sending  the  '  KeiH\4torv  ■  to 
nim,  an<i  gives  as  a  reason  your  discu-Mon  In  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Your 
apparent  atteinj>t  to  connect  tin*  New  Church  (hjctrim.'.s  with  a  duty  to  abolish  ^U" 
very  iy  <loing  an  injury  to  the  friends  (»f  the  church,  and  tin?  cause  of  truth  in  the 
Southern  States. 

"If  I  can  find  leisure  soon,  I  will  write  to  you  more  fully  on  this  subject." 


"  Dear  Sir  : — I  am  very  much  grl<>ve«l  at  the  course  pursued  by  some  of  ymr 
Southern  Hub.serihers  in  relation  to  the  •  Kopnt;itory.'  **n  account  of  "the  slavery  dis- 
cussion. 1  set'  nothing  to  ju.-»tify  it.  Tin?  tone  is  mild,  temperate,  affectionate,  and 
brotherly,  and  though  1  at  first  thought  it  impolitic  to  intrmluce  the  .subject  at  all, 
the  Southern  mind  not  being  jir^pared  for  it,  yet  I  am  willing  and  desirous  to  hear 
and  to  read  all  that  can  b»i  said  or  written  in  r<'lati«>n  t<i  the  Institution,  under  which 
1  was  born  and  educated,  and  of  the  right  and  ju-*tice  of  which  I  have  oftentimes  had 
strong  ini.<giving.  1  am  a  member  of  a  .\rw  Church  Society,  and  think  my  South- 
ern friends  have  acted  ha.stily  in  declining  to  r«'ceive  the  *  Kfjio-sitory.'  llinowin 
regard  to  many  of  them,  that  they  have  always  highly  valued  the  wort,  and  iu 
monthly  arrival  amongst  us  was  always  bailed  with  joy  and  welcome,  furnishing,  a* 
it  did,  food  for  meditation  and  conversation,  f  write  this  hitter  for  the  gratification 
of  my  own  feelings,  and  to  let  you  know  that  I  at  least  do  not  find  fault  with  the 
*  Repository '  for  the  discussitm  of  the  slavery  questijm.  I  value  too  highly  freedom 
of  discussion  to  be  offended,  however  adverse  and  opp«">8ite  the  views  expressed  may 
bo  to  my  own.      But  when  the  writer  professes  to  do  what  he  4oca  from  love^  and  a 
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deep  regard  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  connected  with  him  in  the  same  faith, 
I  feA  bound  to  respect  his  motives,  and  to  bo  thankful  for  his  kind  intentions. 

'*  I  hope  it  may  be  in  your  power,  under  the  Divine  Providence,  to  continue  the 
'Repository.'  The  fault  which  you  allege  many  subscribers  find  with  it  (viz.),  its 
controversial  character,  is  tonic  in  »onie  measure,  its  recommendation.  It  is  impos- 
«ble  to  overthrow  falsity  and  establish  new  truths  without  brandishing  the  spiritual 
sword.  Old  heresies  cannot  be  beaten  down  by  other  means,  and  to  my  nund  the 
*  Repository  *  has  acconiplislicd  much  gocnl  in  this  way.  With  the  assurance  of  my 
rincero  regard,  1  am,  very  resi>ectfully  and  fraternally,  Yours,  &c." 

"  Dear  Sir  : — In  my  first  note  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  intimated  to  you  that  a 
view  of  that  whole  question  had  occurred  to  me  in  tlie  cou^^e  of  my  anxious  medita- 
tions, which  threw  tho  first  steady  ray  of  light  on  it  tliat  had  ever  glad<iened  my 
mental  vision  :  and  that  1  hud  mentioned  it  to  many  gentlemen —public  characters, 
and  others — some  of  whom  tliou^ht  it  worthy  of  mature  consideration.  I  bclievo  I 
was  the  first  to  set  this  ball  in  motion,  though  in  this  cjuiot  wav,  as  is  known  to  many 
of  my  friends,  and  that  more  than  five  years  ago.  Hut  as  it  is  now  being  taken  up 
by  public  writers  and  luHlies,  I  may  just  hint  to  you  what  it  is. 

"•  I  am  a  friend  to  the  Liberian  Colony,  and  think  there  is  where  the  free  blacks 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  go  Hut  any  sudden  or  compulsory  breaking  up  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  tlie  Southern  Statns  is  neither  possible  nor  de&imble.  Any  in- 
telligctnt  man,  who  has  been  rean^l  at  the  South,  and  knows  the  negro  character,  will 
tell  you  so.  The  moral  cheeks  to  ]»onulation  which  o]>erate  on  the  white  race,  have 
no  influence  on  them.  What,  then,  is  to  beuome  of  the  surplus  when  they  increase 
up  to  the  means  of  subaistonee,  and  bc^yond  the  rate  of  pr«»fitable  employments  and 
have  cut  down  and  occupied  all  the  lands  bi'st  suited  to  that  species  of  labor  1 
Many  think  that  the  white  man  cannot  labor  in  the  rice,  and  cotton,  and  sugar  planta- 
tions of  our  Southern  tier  of  States.  Whether  that  is  so  or  not,  it  will  certainly  take 
generations  for  them  to  become  inured  to  it.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  slavery  is 
necessary  to  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  or  Missouri.  Perhajis  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  may  be  included  in  the  proposition.  Suppose  now  that  these  States 
or  any  of  thein  should  at  a  future  day.  voluntarily,  determine  on  some  plan  of  grad- 
ual emancipati(m,  and  deportation,  and  that  the  States  south  c)f  us  should,  as  ia 
probable,  forbid  their  entrance  within  their  borders,  whither  are  they  to  be  carried  1 
That  some  [Jan  of  tho  s<»rt  would  have  been  adopted  in  Virginia  many  years  ago  but 
for  the  intermeddling  of  the  Xorthfrn  abolition  party,  1  have  not  a  doubt.  That, 
however,  by  the  way.  What  is  to  Ix'come  of  these  people  in  the  case  supposed  ? 
Tho  answer  may  be  divinnd  from  the  fi)llowing  brief  statement.  The  Tropical 
regions  of  the  earth  are  best  suited  for  the  habitation  of  the  dnrk  races  of  men.  In 
such  climates,  they  only  can  j)ersist  in  bodily  labor,  though  they  need  the  directing 
head.  This  is  true  not  only  (»f  those  positions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  of  America 
also.  The  black  man  had  his  mission  to  accomplish  in  North  America.  And  what 
was  it  ? — for  we  are  all  born  for  u.se.  1'fiat  mission  icas  to  enable  a  Protestant  nation 
to  cater  and  postess  the  laruU  and  prevent  its  monopoly  by  France  and  Spain.  Cath- 
olic ptiwers,  as  the  former,  together  witli  Portugal,  had  monopolized  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  West  India  i.sle.s,  and  by  means  of  the  wealth  thence  derived, 
had  renewed  the  expiring  lease  of  Popery  for  centuries  more.  'J'he  negro,  by  f/<far- 
in*:^  the  forest,  drn'min};  marshes,  and  cultivating  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  and 
sugar,  all  under  the  guidance  (»f  the  white  man,  and  to  his  own  infinite  ameliora- 
tion— f(tf  the  former  neither  could  nor  would  have  done  it  of  him.s.elf,— has  established 
the  principle  of  Protestantism  (ni)t  the  church  of  the  dragon)  not  only  here  but  m 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  given  it  a  permanent  ascendancy.  (A  fool  or  a  bigot  would 
not  understand  this,  but  1  hope  a  hint  is  enough  for  you  or  any  man  who  has  studied 
the  philosophy  of  hi.story).  Well,  then,  having  nearly  accomplished  this  mis.sion, 
it  will  .shortly  be  time  for  him  to  get  ready  to  go  home.  And  where  is  that  1  In  Af- 
rica ?  No,  no,  no,  no.  If  crowds  of  slaves  were  suddenly  freed,  and,  without  prej}- 
aration,  set  down  in  Liberia,  they  would  soon,  by  their  ignorance,  indolence,  and 
other  vices,  destroy  the  colony  and  return  to  barbarism,  and  perliaps  be  reduced  to 
unmitigated  slavery  and  oppres-sion  by  those  of  their  own  color.      What  then  1 
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Troffcal  America  is  as  much  theirs  as  is  tropical  Africa.    They  have  earned  it  and 
arc  fairly  entitled  to  it.      The  Vallky  of  thk  Amazon  will  hold  them  all:  and 
that  is  to  be  the  t^nninus  of  th^ir  wanderings.    For  this  consummation,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  Providoncc  ha;*  been  making  propar.it i(»n  during  the  whole  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  he  who  will  olworvo  the  Hignd  of  the  times,  and  reflect  on  the  state  of  tbo 
world,  may  see  things  steadily  drifting  in  that  direction.     Slavery  has  been  transli- 
ted  from  New  Knghind  and  tlie  ^liddle  Stat»*3  to  the  .Si>uth.      The  improTcment*  in 
agriculture,  especially  in  the  metliod  of  bringing  new  lands  into  cultivation,  the 
facilities  of  intorconimunioation,  railroads,  canals,  stoam-bnata,  ocean  steamers,  all 
concur  in  niakin":  thi-ir  asscnibhiiuc  on  the  c«):i.st.  and  transfer  to  a  new  countrr— 
4Bomparatively  a   light  matter  when   the   proper   time  shall   have  arrived.    The 
nimcnse  imniigratiun  to  this  country  from  Europe.  es|K'cially  from  Ireland,  and  the 
emigration  from  the  old  States  to  California,  all  witliin  a  few  years,  and  at  therharp 
of  huiividuah,  without  a  draft  on  the  public  purj*e.  go  to  show  the  possibility  of 
removing  large  masses  of  population  to  a  eonsidemblo  distance,  without  ruinooi 
expen.se,  evini  if  the  removal  of  slaves  from  the  oMer  to  the  new  States  had  not  dem- 
onstrated the  same  thing.      The  East  India  trade  has  enriched  every  nation  that 
ever  got  ponseflsion  of  it.    We  have  an  India  on  our  own  continent  and  near  our  own 
doors.     X(>ught  but  capital,  skill,  and  lahor  are  wanting  to  develop  its  immense,  iti 
inex/imistiUe  resources.     The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  races  seem  to  be  wearing  out 
on  this  continent.      If  so,  the  Anglo-Saxon  must  lir^t  re-inforce  them  and  then  take 
their  place.      Tlie  black  race  from  Xortli  America  can  supply  the  labor  required, 
and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  African  slave  trad*^     The  climate  suits  them,  they  could 
liavc  all  the  necessaries  ami  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  be  made  useful  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  when  the  country  is  fully  occupied  by  them,  and  the  sys- 
tems of  pnxluction  well  e.'<tablislied,  it  would  be  resigned  to  them  by  the  Cauc.isians, 
who  would  betake  thenii^elvi^s  to  Huenos  .\yres.  Paraguay,  &c.     Thus  would  slavery 
meet  its  cuthanasiaj  and  in  no  other  way  that  I  can  see. 

"  I  could  expectorate  a  volume  on  this  theme,  but  you  must  accept  these  hints  as 
my  quota  for  the  present,  and  think  out  the  rest  for  yourself 

"  Lieut.  Alaury,  head  of  the  Observatory  Department  at  Washington,  has  lately 
written  a  paper  for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  (re-publi&hed  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  in  I)e  Bow's  Review,  New  Orleans),  in  which  he  has  presenteil  the  lead- 
ing idea  in  great  variety  of  aspects.  The  Colonization  Sneiety  of  Virginia  have  al>0 
npoken  of  it  in  a  late  report.  Many  editors  in  the  South  have  notioe<l  the  suggestion 
favorably.  1  know  not  whetlu-r  the  idoa  was  original  with  him  i»r  them.  Hut  cor 
tain  it  is,  thsit  1  have  been  preaching  it  far  and  wide  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I 
know  that  many  intelligent  men,  ISewchurchmen  among  tl»em,  have  been  si'l  to 
tJiinking  about  it.  Yours  truly." 

"  I)i:An  KuoTiiEU  : — I  cannot  longer  withhold  an  expre.'««ion  of  approval  of  the  stand 
you  have  taken  on  the  quchtion  of  s-lavery.  No  ajKilogy  is  needed  for  its  intr^»•iu^ 
tion  into  an  independent  organ  of  tin*  New  Church.  We  all  rather  need  an  ap<'h>J7 
for  our  almost  universal  silence  U]u»n  a  fiuesti<ni  of  such  vital  importance.  We  haw 
been,  and  perhajw  too  justly,  regarded  as  among  the  priests  and  Levites  who'*l^'* 
by  on  the  other  side."  The  Nrw  Church  (that  is  the  external  visible  orgaiiliation 
80  called)  has  never  grapph'd  with  any  of  the  grrat  evils  of  the  age.  She  hn-?  never 
opened  her  numth  for  the  poor  slave,  who  is  deprived  of  all  his  rights;  nor  hassb* 
raised  her  voice,  or  struck  a  blow,  against  intemi>erance,  a  mi'ghty  evil  which  ii 
yearly  rendering  thousands  of  women  and  children  worse  than  wid'jws  and  mihans- 
She  has  be<'n  dumb  for  the  poor  outcasts  of  our  cities,  and  for  the  millions  ATiioare 
disinherited  of  their  (Jod-given  rights  to  the  soil  and  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 
She  has  t.ilked  ab(»ut  giving  spiritual  aid.  and  apparently  forgotten  that  that  "is/i^t 
which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual."'  There  is  no  grouul  f** 
the  reception  of  spiritual  truth  in  the  slave,  or  the  drunkard,  or  in  those?  who  are 
suffering  from  want  of  the  comforts  of  physical  life.  With  all  her  bojistcni  light,  the 
church  has  never  h-nt  a  helping  hand  in  any  of  the  great  efforts  to  elevate  humanity. 
She  may  have  said  that  the  methods  were  wnmg,  but  if  so,  duty  would  seem  to 
require  tliat  she  should  point  out  the  error,  show  the  right  metluHi.  and  begin  t«»do 
the  work  in  the  right  way.     We  have  been  giizing  at  and  admirlug  Swcdenborg. 
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untn,  tike  an  idle  boy  gazing  at  the  sun,  we  have  been  danled  by  hia  glory,  when 
we  should  have  been  at  work  hj  his  light.  The  New  Church  is  to  be  pre-eminently 
distinguished  by  its  works,  or  in  doing  uses  to  the  neighbor,  but  we  would  seem  to 
1m  as  yet  in  faith  alone.  Light  from  the  spiritual  world  is  illuminating  the  whole 
Christian  Heavens,  revealing  the  nivstcrics  uf  nature,  and  enabling  science  to  trans- 
form the  physical  world.  It  is  also  revealing  the  deep  degradation  of  the  moral 
world,  and  warming  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  and  philanthropist  to  do  something 
far  the  elevation  of  suffering  humanity.  The  New  Church  claims  to  be  in  the  very 
focus  of  this  spiritual  light ;  if  so,  her  rcsponttibilitics  are  proportionately  incrcasea. 
I  rejoice,  then,  that  you  have  taken  up  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
age.     But  it  is  indeed  *  humiliatin;;  to  set  about  the  proof  that  the  slave  system  is 


bid  you  God-speed  in  the  work.  M.  S. 

"Cincinnati,  July  25, 1852." 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 


1. — A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine.**  and  Statements  of  Swedenborg  against  tht 

Perversions  and  Attackn  of  Dr.  Mahler  and  Profe<$or  Perrone ;  {Being,  at  the  sanu 

time^  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Doctrinal  Theologij.)    By  Dr.  J.  F.  I.  Tafel. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Smithson.     London :  Ilodson  & 

Newbery.     Manchester:  Kenworthy.     1852.    pp.  174. 

A  highly  valuable  service  has  been  performed  by  the  author  and  the  translator  of 
this  volume.  Mochler's  work  on  '^  Symbolism  "  is  a  standard  defence  of  the  Koman- 
st  dogmas  in  opposition  to  Protestantism,  and  from  its  signal  ability,  as  well  as  a 
oortain  air  of  candor  pervading  it,  has  probably  been  more  read  by  Protestants  of 
late  years,  than  any  other  work  from  a  Catholic  pen  published  within  the  last  two 
centuries.  On  this  account  it  was  evidently  dcbirable  that  its  cavils  should  be 
replied  to,  and  it  is  well  for  the  New  Church  that  the  task  has  been  assumed  by  one 
so  competent  to  it  as  Dr.  Tafel.  The  execution  shows  that  whether  in  the  field  of 
church  history,  of  doctrinal  theology,  of  logic  or  hermencutics,  Mochler  never  takes 
a  rash  position  or  makes  an  unguarded  statement  that  the  Tubingen  Professor  is 
not  down  upon  him  at  once  with  a  ready  refutation  not  unfrcc^uently  backed  with  a 
moral  rebuke  that  may  be  of  service  to  others,  though  coming  too  late  for  the  author 
himself.  The  work,  as  a  confutation  of  the  grossest  errors  of  reasoning  and  state- 
ment, is  triumphant,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  conduct  of  the  argument  is 
BO  managed  as  to  present  an  admirable  a]>ology  for  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  perchance  have  their  attention  turned  to 
the  subject. 

2.— The  Men  oftjieTime;  or,  Sketches  of  Living  Notables, — Authors,  Ardiitects,  Ar- 
tists, Composers,  Demagogues,  Divines,  Dramatists,  Engineers,  Journalists,  Ministers^ 
Monarcfis,  Novelists,  Philanthropists,  Poets,  Politicians,  Preachers,  Savatis,  States' 
men,  Travellers,  Voyagers,  Warriors.    Redfield :  New  York.    1852.    pp.  5C4. 

No  reader  of  history,  science,  literature,  theology,  poetry,  or  fiction,  can  well  dis- 
pense with  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  as  the  present  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind,  ho 


\ 
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cannot  well  do  without  thia.  It  is  an  invaluable  directory  to  an  acquaintance  vith 
all  the  liviufr  celcbriticB  of  the  a;^ :  of  the  dead  the  silence  of  the  grave  is  preserrei 
As  the  bio;|p*aphicul  gallery  to  which  wc  are  introduced  is  extensive,  and  the  penoD- 
agcs  extant  upon  the  walls  numerous,  we  find  the  notices  generally  brief,  containing 
little  more  than  the  barest  outlines  of  their  p<*rsonal  history,  without  criticism  upon 
their  works  or  achievements.  The  Now  Church  is  lionored  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Do  Charms  and  oursolf ;  the  former  of  which  we  insert  as  having  to  our 
readers  an  intrinsic  interest  of  its  own,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  general  style  of  tb 
book. 

DK  CII.MIMS,  RICHAKD,  Swodonborgian  divine,  bom,  of  English  parents,  at 
Philiidelphia,  on  the  17th  Otobor,  171M».     His  progenitors  by  the  male  line  wcw 
Huguenots,  who  fled  from  Fnuicc  on  tlic  revocation  of  tiie  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1CS5. 
They  wont  from  (.'aon.  in  Normandy,  to  London.     His  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  ^loado,  was  of  an   Kiiglisjli  family,  sprung  from  a  cross  of  the  Irisili  and  the 
Welsh.     U'lA  father  jrraduatod  at  St.  'i'homas  and  (luy's  hospital,  London,  as  a  sur- 
gccm  and  apothecary:  but,  on  coming  to  this  country,  and  settling  in  Philadolpbia, 
in  17*J3  -where  the  distinction  botwoi?n  surgeon  and  physician  did  not  then  exist  in 
so  groat  a  degree  a.**  in  Knghind — ho  bocamo  an  accoucheur  of  some  note,  and  prac- 
tised as  a  general  physician.     Ho  was  one  of  the  very  few  physicians  who  remained 
in  Philaclolphia  during  the  pnrvah'nco  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1703,  and  was  skilful  in 
the  treatment  of  that  then  torribl*^  disease  ;  but  foil  a  victim  to  it  himself  in  1700.    He 
died  leaving  his  wife  pregnant  with  the  subject  of  this  notice,  who  was  born  abont 
NX  weeks  after  liis  father's  death.      His  mother,  struggling  with  poverty  and  adver- 
sity, was  not  a]>lo  to  give  iiim  a  thorough  education  in  his  childhood,  and  put  him, 
when  fourteen  years  old,  into  a  printing  (»ffice,  whore  he  acquired  the  ability  to  sup- 
port both  himself  and  her,  until  disea.so,  engendered  by  his  ck»80  application  for  that 
purpose,  compelled  him  to  seek  some  other  pursuit.     Impelled  by  an  uncontrollable 
passion  for  knowledge,  he  conmionced  the  study  of  the  classics  in  1822,  and  gradu- 
ated nt  Yale  college,  Now  Ilavon,  in  li<2().     On  leaving  college  he  purposed  studying 
medicine,  and  actually  entered  his  name  as  a  student  with  one  of  the  professors  in 
the  medical  school  of  the  ronnsylvania  university.     Hut  a  female  friend,  who  had 
advanced  the  mon«'y  for  his  collegiate  education,  now  remitted  to  him  his  debt  to 
her  on  that  account,  on  con<liti(m  that  he  would  study  for  the  ministry  of  the  new 
Christian  church,  ealb'd  the  Now  .lorusaloni,  of  which  church  they  were  both  nom- 
inal members.     Ho  studied  theology  two  y«*ars  in  I..<m(lon,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Noble,  supjjorting  himself  during  that  time  by  his  labor  as  a  journey- 
man printer,     (hi  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  was  a  minister  of  his  church 
in  Chicinnati,  Ohio,  for  .'iix  years;  then  a  minister  in,  Philadelphia  for  five  years; 
and  liu<tly  a  minister  in  Baltnnore  for  five  years.     Hcsidos  some  fugitive  publications 
not  worth  mentioning,  ho  i.s  the  author  of  a  volume  of  *'  Sermons  on  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Lonl  and  other  Fundamental  Doctrines  (»f  the  New .Jeru.salom,"  "Five  Lectures,'' 
&c.,  di.divorod  at  Charlo.'^ton,  S.  C,  on   the  occasion  of  instituting  a  society  of  his 
church  there  ;  and  more  rocentlv,  '•  Some  Views  (»f  Freedom  and  Slavery  in  the  Light 
of  the  New  .Ioru.<aleni.''     lUit  his  literary  labors  were  devoted  mostl}'  to  pericxiical  nt- 
erature.     Ho  set  on  foot,  and  printed  with  his  own  hands,  the  first  three  iiumbtrs  of 
"The  Now  Jerusalem  Magazine"  in  Boston.     Ho  was  the  editor  of  "The  Precursor'* 
in  Cincinnati,  and  of ''The  Now  Churchman"  in  Philadelphia,  a  large  portion  of  all 
the  original  matter,  of  both  which  periodicals,  was  written  ])y  himself.     But  hij 
chief  work  was  "  The   Now  Churchman   Fxtra,"  which  contains  more  than  eight 
hundred  octavo  pages  of  polemics,  with  a  tolerably  extended  documentary  history  of 
the  New  Church  in  England  and  America. 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  curious  interest,  to  leap  over  the  space  of  one  or 
two  centuries,  and  see  how  many  of  these  names  would  find  a  place  in  a  Biograph- 
ical lvep(»sitory  of  that  age,  and  of  how  many  of  them  the  poet's  lugubrious  lines 
would  hold  true : — 
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"  In  rain  recorded  in  Iiistorfc  pnge. 
They  court  the  notice  of  a  fiiiure  age; 
Those  turinklinpr,  tiny  liKires  of  the  land. 
Drop  one  by  one  from  Fame*?  neglecting  band.** 

Bat,  after  all,  of  how  little  consequence  is  posthumous  renown !    The  trilobitea 
Slight  smile  at  the  immortality  which  man  so  eagerly  covets. 

8. — ^The  Revelation  or  St.  John,  expounded  for  thoxe  who  search  the  Scriptures.  By 
E.  W.  Hengstenbehg,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  Translated 
from  the  oric^inal  bif  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn,  Author  of  "  Typolotjry  of  Scrip' 
/ttr«,"  ere.  Volume  First.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1852.    pp.581. 

Of  the  books  which  we  are  called  to  notice,  there  are  many  that  we  feel  bound  to 
read  beforehand,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  their  contents.  Others  again  we  content 
ounelres  with  dipping  into  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  their 
um  and  execution.  Twice  or  thrice  the  value  of  the  book  would  be  no  inducement 
to  us  to  traverse  the  arid  desert  over  which  many  of  them  conduct  us.  And  if  we 
■ay  that  this  remark  more  frequently  applies  to  commentaries  on  the  inspired  books 
than  to  any  others,  the  man  of  the  New  Church  will  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
oeive  the  fact.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  infer  from  this,  that  wo  had  always 
of  course,  a  poor  opinion  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  these  works.  On  the  contra- 
ry, when  judged  with  reference  to  the  object  for  which  they  arc  written  and  tho 
class  of  readers  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  tlicy  are  often  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
mperior  excellence.  Thus  in  respect  to  the  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice ', 
it  has  many  valuable  points.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  exe- 
getes  of  modern  Germany — a  man  who  has  firmly  withstood  tho  rationalizing  ten- 
dencies of  his  country  and  his  age,  and  who  has  given  to  modem  biblical  criticism, 
one  of  its  most  valuable  contributions  in  the  *' Christology,  or  the  l^ophecies 
relating  to  the  Messiah."  But  his  weakness  is  betrayed  when  he  attempts  to  bend 
the  bow  of  the  Apocalypse.  Wc  may  accord  to  him  the  credit  of  diligent  research 
in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  literature  of  the  book,  the  time  when  it  was  written, 
the  peculiarities  of  it^  style,  its  genuine  author,  &c.,  and  glean  many  items  of  an 
external  kind  that  may  be  of  service  to  the  spiritual  man,  but  as  to  finding  it  dis- 
closing the  key  to  the  true  internal  sco])C  of  the  Revelation,  7ion  inventus  est  must 
inevitably  be  written  on  the  returned  report. 

4. —  The  Children's  Home  Book. — Jessie  and  other  Stories  for  Younfr  People. — Stories 
and  Verses  for  Children. —  The  Light  House  and  other  Stories  for  Children. — Tht 
Obedient  Boys — The  Danger  of  Disobedience, 

In  the  above  we  have  the  titles  of  a  choice  series  of  Juvenile  works  published,  at ' 
Tery  reasonable  prices,  by  Mr.  Clapp,  of  Boston.     Wo  may  add  to  the  list  The  White 
Dove^  bearing  the  unmistakable  traces  of  the  pen  of  our  correspondent  (*) . 

5. — Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal  ;  or.  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar  Re» 
ffiotis.  By  Lieut.  S.  Osborn.  New  York :  Putnam.  1852.  (Semi-Monthly 
I^ibrary.) 

This  forms  one  of  the  last  and  most  interesting  in  the  series  of  Putnam*8  "  Semi- 
Monthly  Library,"  intended  for  travellers  and  the  home  circle,  and  to  which  we  had 
designed  to  call  attention  before.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  scries  are  : 
1.  A  regular  periodical  issue  like  the  Magazines.    2.  Good  paper,  good  print,  and 
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portable  form,  both  for  the  traveller  s  pocket,  and  to  bind  for  the  library.  3.  Booki 
that  are  worth  reading  and  worth  preserving.  4.  A  large  amount  of  reading  for  ft 
small  price.  This  price  is  2")  cts.  per  vol.,  and  for  an  unoccupied  hour  by  the  way 
or  in  the  parlor,  we  could  not  eai$ily  point  to  a  more  unexceptionable  mass  of  mifioel- 
laneous  reading  than  we  find  in  these  beautiful  volumes.  Fifteen  Lave  already 
appeared,  and  others  are  still  being  announced. 

C. — Tiif:  Srrnv  OF  Words,     i?// IviniAun  Chknevix  Titr.Ncii,  B.  D.     Redfield:  Clin- 
ton ihill,  N.  V.  IK)'2. 

A  subject  of  great  interest  has  hi.*re  fallen  into  most  competent  hands.  Tie 
author  of  the  admirabh.'  discour.'«e8  on  tlie  "rarable.s"  and  the  '*  Miracles'"  hfti 
uhown  by  hU  exquisite  diseriminalion  in  the  use  of  word:«,  that  there  is  no  scUulftf 
of  the  present  day  more  adequate  to  treat  of  thi:ir  powers,  and  pedigree.  This 
ho  has  done  in  the  jiresent  volume  in  a  most  salislaetory  manner.  Near  upon  500 
distinct  terms  are  introduced  and  tlieir  etymology  given,  together  with  such  histor- 
ical illustrations  as  tend  to  give  completeness  to  the  explanations.  In  many  cases  ft 
most  unexpected  and  striking  light  is  cast  upon  the  origin  of  familiar  words,  which 
clothes  them  with  a  new  significancy  at  once.  The  following  specimen  under  thii 
'head  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work. 

"  Lot  me  illustrate  what  T  mean  by  two  or  three  familiar  examples.  Here  is  the 
word  *  post ;'  how  various  are  the  senses  in  which  it  is  employed;  *  post --ofiBce ; 

*  post '-haste  ;  a  'post'  standing  in  the  ground  :  a  military  *  post :'  an  official  'poetj* 
'to  post'  a  leger.  Might  not  one  at  first  presume  it  impos.silde  to  bring  all  these 
uses  of  *  post '  to  a  connnon  centre  ?  Vet  intleed  when  once  cm  the  right  track,  noth- 
ing is  easier  ;  '  post '  is  the  Latin  '  positiis,'  that  which  is  placed ;  the  piece  of  limber 
is  'placed'  in  the  ground,  and  so  a  'post;'  a  mihtary  station  is  a  'post/  fur  a  man 
is  'placed'  in  it,  and  must  nt)t  quit  it  without  ordura  :  to  travel  'post'  is  to  have 
certain  relays  of  liorses  '  placed '  at  intervals,  that  so  no  delay  on  the  road  may  occur; 
the  '  post '-uifice  is  tiiat  which  avails  itself  of  this  mode  of  communication ;  to  'post' 
a  leger  is  to  '  place '  or  rcgi>t<  r  its  s«'veral  items. 

*'()r  take  the  word  'stock  ;'  in  what  an  alm(-.<t  infinite  number  of  senses  it  is  em' 
ployed:  we  liuvc  live  'stock,'  'stock'  in  trade,  the  village  'stocks,'  the  'stock 'of a 
gun,  the  'stock'  dove,  the  'stueks'  on  wliich  ships  ar«'  huilt.  the  'stock'  which  goes 
round  the  nrck,  the  family  '  >t<iek,'  tln^  'stocks,'  or  [lublie  funds,  in  which  monejis 
invested,  and  other  'stocks'  viTy  liki'ly  besides  these.  What  point  in  common  can 
wo  find  hetw<;en  them  all  .'  'liiis.  tliat  tliey  are  all  derived  from,  and  were  orij3* 
nally  the  past  participle  of,  '  to  stick,'  wliich  as  it  now  nnikcs  '  stuck,'  made  fi»nutTly 
'stock  :*  and  tlit-y  cohere  in  tin*  i<li'a  of  //rf7//<f.<N.  whi<*li  is  common  to  every  uno. 
Thus,  the  'st(jek'  of  a  gun  is  that  in  which  the  barrel  is  fixed  ;  the  village  '8to«*kf' 
are  tiiose  in  whieli  tlu^  feet  aro  fjislenod  :  the  'sti'ck'  in  trade  is  the  fixed  capital; 
and  so,  too,  tlie  'stock'  on  a  farm.  alth<»ugli  the  fixed  capital  has  there  taken  the 
shape  of  horses  and  cattle  ;  in  the  'stocks,'  or  })nblic  fnnd.s  mrmey  sticks  fast,  inas- 
much as  those  wiio  }>lace  it  there  cannot  wit!ulraw  (a*  demand  the  capital,  but 
receive  only  the  interest ;  tho  'stock'  of  a  tree  is  fast  set  in  the  ground;  and  fniB 
this  use  of  the  word  it  is  transferred  to  a  family;  the  'stt»ck'  or  "strips  is  that  fnw 
which  it  grows,  and  out  of  which  it  unfolds  itself.     And  here  we  may  bring  in  tli6 

*  stock  '-dove,  as  being  the  '  stock  '  or  '  strips'  of  the  domestic  kinds.  [  might  group 
with  these  '  stake '  in  both  its  sjM^llings  ;  a  '  stake  '  in  the  hedge  is  stuck  and  fiiei 
there  ;  the  '  stakes '  which  men  wager  against  the  issue  of  a  race  arc  paid  dovrn,  anJ 
thus  fixed  and  depo.Mted  to  answer  the  event ;  a  beef-' steak*  is  a  piece  of  meat  so 
small  that  it  can  be  stuck  on  the  point  of  a  fork  ;  with  much  more  of  the  same 
kind." 

Mr.  Trench  is  decided  in  the  opini«>n  that  ])honography  has  no  compensation  for 
the  loss  that  would  be  incurred  by  effacing  the  derivation  of  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage. 
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"  And  having  these  convictions  in  regard  of  the  advantage  of  following  up  words 
their  sources  of  *  deriving'  them,  that  is»  tracing  each  little  rill  to  the  river  from 
lieh  it  first  was  drawn,  let  mo  here  observe,  as  something  not  remote  from  our 
bjoct,  but,  on  tinj  contrary,  directly  bearing  upon  it,  that  I  can  see  no  method  of 
effectually  dcfacin;:^  and  l»p.: -^arizmg  our  English  tongue,  no  scheme  that  would 
so  far  to  empty  it,  practically  ut  least,  and  for  us,  of  all  the  hoarded  wit,  wisdom, 
agination,  and  history,  which  it  contains,  to  cut  the  vital  nerve  which  connects  its 
usent  with  the  past,  as  the  introtluction  of  the  scheme  of  *  phonetic  spelling,'  which 
ne  have  lately  been  zealously  advocating  among  us ;  the  principle  of  which  is 
it  all  words  could  be  spelt  as  they  are  sounded,  that  the  writing  should  be,  in 
err  case,  subordinated  to  the  speakmg. 

"  The  tacit  assumption  that  it  ought  so  to  be  is  the  pervading  error  running  through 
3  whole  system.  But  there  is  no  necessity  that  it  should  ;  every  word  on  the  con- 
iry  has  two  existences,  as  a  spoken  word  and  a  written ;  and  you  have  no  right  to 
erifice  one  of  these,  or  even  to  subordinate  it  wholly,  to  the  other.  A  word  exists 
truly  for  the  eye  as  for  the  ear,  and  in  a  highly  advanced  state  of  society,  where 
iding  is  almost  as  universal  as  speaking,  as  much  perhaps  for  the  first  as  for  the 
5t.  That  in  the  written  word  moreover  is  the  permanence  and  continuity  of  Ian- 
age  and  of  learning,  and  that  the  connection  is  most  intimate  of  a  true  authority 
th  all  this,  is  aflfirmed  in  our  words  'letters,'  'literature,'  'unlettered,'  even  as  in 
ber  languages,  by  words  entirely  corresponding  to  these. 

"  The  gains  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  such  a  change  as  is  proposed 
mid  be  insignificantly  small,  while  the  losses  would  be  enormously  great.  The 
ins  would  be  the  savmg  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor  in  the  learning  to  spell ;  an 
lount  of  labor,  however,  absurdly  exaggerated  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme, 
lis  labor,  whatever  it  is,  would  be  in  great  part  saved,  as  the  pronunciation  would 
once  put  in  possession  of  the  spelling ;  if^  indeed,  spelling  or  orthography  could 
en  be  said  to  exist.  But  even  this  insignificant  gain  would  not  long  remain,  seeing 
at  pronunciation  is  itself  continually  altering ;  custom  is  lord  here  for  better  or  for 
>r8e ;  and  a  multitude  of  words  are  now  pronounced  in  a  difierent  manner  from 
at  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  that,  ere  very  long,  there  would  again  be  a  chasm 
twecn  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words ; — unless,  indeed,  the  former  wore 
vary,  as  I  do  not  see  well  how  it  could  consistently  refuse  to  do  with  each  varia- 
»n  of  the  latter,  re-producing  each  one  of  its  barbarous  or  capricious  alterations  ; 
lich  thus  it  must  be  remembered,  would  be  changes  not  in  the  pronunciation  only, 
it  in  the  word  itself,  for  the  word  would  only  exist  as  a  pronounced  word,  the  writ- 
Q  being  a  mere  shadow  of  this.  When  these  had  multiplied  a  little,  and  they 
5uld  indeed  multiply  exceedingly,  so  soon  as  the  barrier  against  them  which  now 
ists,  was  removed,  what  the  language  would  ere  long  become,  it  is  not  easy  to 
less. 

"This  fact,  however,  though  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  little  the  scheme  of  pho- 
tic spelling  would  remove  even  those  inconveniences  which  it  proposes  to  remedy, 
only  the  Rinallest  objection  to  it.  The  far  deeper  and  more  serious  one  is,  that  m 
numerable  instances,  it  would  obliterate  altogether  those  clear  marks  of  birth  and 
.rentage,  which,  if  not  all,  yet  so  many  of  our  words  bear  now  upon  their  very  fronts, 
are  ready,  upon  a  very  slight  interrogation,  to  declare  to  us.  Words  have  now 
I  ancestry ;  and  the  ancestry  of  words,  as  of  men  is  often  a  very  noble  part  of  them, 
aklng  them  capable  of  great  things,  because  those  from  whom  they  are  descended 
kvc  done  groat  things  before  them ;  but  this  would  deface  their  scutcheon  and 
ing  them  all  to  the  same  ignoble  level.  Words  are  now  a  nation,  grouped  into 
ibes  and  families,  some  smaller,  some  larger ;  this  change  would  go  far  to  reduce 
em  to  a  promiscuous  and  barbarous  horde.  Now  they  are  often  translucent  with 
cir  idea,  as  an  alabaster  vase  is  lighted  up  by  a  lamp  placed  within  it ;  in  how 
any  cases  would  this  inner  light  be  then  quenched.  Ihey  have  now  a  body  and 
30ul,  and  the  soul  looking  through  the  body,  oftentimes  then  nothing  but  the  Dody, 
>t  seldom  nothing  but  the  carcase,  of  the  word  would  remain.  But  these  objections 
3re  urged  long  ago  by  Bacon,  who  characterizes  this  so-called  reformation,  '  that 
riting  should  be  consonant  to  speaking,'  as  '  a  branch  of  unprofitable  subtlety ;'  and 
pecially  urges  that  thereby  '  the  derivations  of  words,  especially  from  foreign^ " 
lagcs,  are  utterly  defaced  and  extingubhcd.' " 
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7. — A  Commentary  on  St.  Pauts  Epistle  to  the  GalatianM.     By  Martih  Luthbu 
New- York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

A  very  elegant  edition  of  a  famous  work  of  the  great  Reformer,  in  which  he  Mti 
forth,  under  an  infinite  variety  of  shadoH,  his  ruling  dogma  of  jusUfication  hy  fidtk 
alone.  This  work  is  in  fact  the  grand  storehouse  of  arguments  on  that  theme,  ud 
as  such  may  properly  find  a  place  in  a  Ncwchurchman*s  library. 

8. — A  Stkp  from  the  New  World  to  the  Oi,D;vitfi  Thmtphts  on  the  Good  and 
Evil  in  both.    By  Henry  P.  Tappan.    2  vols.    New- York:  Appleton  &  Co. 

Long  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  and  personal  friendship  with  the  anther  of 
this  work  would  naturally  tend  to  purchase  without  price  a  good  opinion  of  itallle^ 
its ;  and  yet  we  are  conscious  of  being  capable  of  so  far  sinking  the  crony  in  the 
critic  OS  to  pronounce  very  impartially  upon  it.  And  right  cheerfully  do  we  mj 
that  WG  find  the  work  what  wo  could  wish,  for  the  author  s  sake,  it  were.  We  know 
not  when  we  have  been  more  delightfully  whirled  through  a  multitude  of  the  locil 
notabilities  of  the  Old  \Vorld  than  in  company  with  our  open-eyed,  enthusiastic,  and 
ever  thoughtful  companion.  His  intelligent  curiosity  is  continually  ministering,  ia 
the  right  direction,  to  our  information,  and  tho  rich  veins  of  reflection,  bursting  forth 
with  naturalness  and  grace  from  the  graphic  narrative,  operate  like  so  many  add^ 
tional  charms  to  the  scenery,  objects,  and  manners  described.  His  own  enjoyment 
of  the  tour  is  so  vivid  and  genial  that  tho  reader  is  Continually  touched  with  the  con- 
tagion of  delight,  and  can  scarce  divest  himself  of  tho  belief  that  he  is  one  of  the 
group  that  has  taken  "  the  step  and  back  again.^' 
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The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Upsaln,  Sweden,  will  be  read  w^iih  interest. 
This  interest  will  be  enhanced  when  we  i^tatc  that  tlie  writer  is  a  young  gentleman  of 
great  promise,  wiiose  parents  now  reside  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.*  and  who  sta/ted  upon  a 
pede'^trian  tour  in  1S50,  over  the  north  of  Europe,  being  then  just  risen  of  eighteen,  and 
relying  upon  his  own  exertions  as  he  went  along,  to  furnish  himself  with  the  meansof 
Bccomplii«hing  the  tour,  and  of  remaining  a  few  years  in  Sweden  and  Iceland.  His  object 
in  so  doing  was  to  make  himself  nia<4ter  of  the  history,  literature,  languages,  myihol<^i 
manners,  customs,  &c.,  of  this  comparatively  unexplored  region.  As  a  cordial  «nd 
devoted  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  he  could  not  engage  in  tliis  enter- 
prise without  a  view  to  ultimate  use  to  the  Church,  and  accordingly  we  are  happy  to 
learn  that  he  has  a  prospect  of  a  situation  on  his  return,  in  a  Seminary  of  learning,  wbeie 
his  rich  and  extraordinary  endowments  may  find  ample  scope. 

•*  The  3d  of  October  saw  me  in  Upsola.  A  few  days  after  found  me  an  entered  member 
of  the  University,  and  joined  to  the  *  nation'  of  Dalecarlia,  for  the  students  are  dinded 
into  *  nations*  according  to  the  Swedish  province  from  which  they  come,  and  foreign  pto- 
dents  can  unite  themselves  to  which  they  please.  I  was  met  in  Upsala  by  everyone  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  warmest  hospitality,  and  my  residence  there  will  alwayareroaia 
in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  whole  space  of  my  visit  to  this  Old  World. 
The  winter  holidays  (six  weeks)  were  spent  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Suedhom,  at  Stockholm. 
This  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mr.  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson  detUcates  his  life  of  Swedenboigi 
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mod  one  of  those  kind  and  warm-hearted  men  of  whom  I  have  found  so  many  in  Northern 
Europe.  Scamlinavia  is  really  one -of  the  most  hospitable  parts  of  tlie  world,  and  as  an 
American,  I  have  often  found  a  reception  which  would  not  be  accorded  to  roe  elsewliere. 
The  libraries,  the  houses  of  the  learned,  and  the  homes  of  private  families  have  never 
been  closed  against  me. 

••To  a  person  residing  in  Europe,  opportunities  of  studying  and  practising  the  modern 
languages,  are  of  course  mucli  more  frequent  than  in  America.     He  meets  natives  of 
foreign  countries,  and  at  all  times  encounters  foreign  newspapers.     My  ten  days' journey 
in  Germany  gave  me  a  short  opportunity  of  practising  German  ;  and  after  my  arrival  at 
Copenhagen  1  was  often  com{)elled  to  speak  thnt  tongue,  as  two  or  three  months  elapsed 
before  my  Danish  tongue  wiis  formed.     In  Denmark  I  of  course  learned  Danish,  and  I 
learned  so  much  Icelandic,  that  a  month  on  the  island  will  make  me  half  an  Icelander. 
Swedish  I  understand  next  to  English  the  hen  of  any  language,     I  listen  to  an  address, 
play,  or  conversation,  with  the  same  interest,  nnd  the  same  degree  of  comprehension,  as  I 
would  in  America.    I  speak  it  as  willingly,  and  with  as  much  plea«ure  as  1  would  my  own 
tongue,  and  perhaps  have  read  its  literature  as  clo*eIy,  or  more  so,  than  I  have  the  English. 
Lately  [  met  with  a  student  who  wished  to  learn  Italian.     We  have  read  it  together  and 
speak  it  constantly.     Where  I  dine  there  is  an   intelligent  Italian  waiter;  wc  converse 
every  day  fluently  with  him,  so  that  were  I  to  stand  unknown  and  alone  in  Florence  to- 
morrow, I  should  by  no  means  be  troubled  to  express  my  wants  and  feelings.     All  this 
(except  Icelandic)  I  have  done  without  taking  a  single  lesson,  beyond  that  continual  lesson 
which  constant  practice  and   close  study  forms.     I  have  read  and  wrote  considerable 
French.     Paris  and  Belgium  newspapers  are  now  almost  my  only  source  for  learning 
what  is  doing  in  America,  unless  I  content  myself  with  the  short  items  in  the  Swedish 
gazettes*     Four  months  in  Paris  would  make  me  well  acquainted  with  the  pronunciation 
of  that  (to  an  anglo-Saxon)  most  difTicult  of  modern  tongues.     And  last  and  least  I  have 
learned  the  Russian,  a  language  which  has  a  remarkable  difTieult  alphabet,  but  is  other- 
erwise  a  tongue  which  presents  no  great  obstacle  to  its  acquisition. 

•*  There  are  two  Universities  in  Sweden,  Upsala  and  Lund.  The  former  is  much  the 
larger  and  more  important,  having  long  since  acquired  a  world's  reputation  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  Linneus.  There  are  about  one  thousand  students  in  attendance,  and  many 
more  ou  the  books.     The  professors  and  teachers  number  about  seventy- five. 

"  The  town  of  Upsala  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Sweden,  its  origin  being  darkened 
by  the  impenctmble  mists  of  fabulous  history.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Sweden, 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  building  of  Stockholm.  It  has  an  old  castle  partly  in  ruins, 
standing  on  a  hill  at  the  west  of  the  town,  built  by  Gustavus  Vasa.  Its  magnifirent  cathe- 
dral, modeled  after  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  raises  its  two  towers  above  the  town,  nn<l  contains 
the  tombs  of  many  kings,  and  of  some  who  were  greater  than  kings.  1  love  to  walk  through 
its  majestically  arched  aisles,  gazing  upon  its  tornbs  of  marble,  and  breathing  in  the 
atmosphere  perfumed  with  the  memories  of  ages,  and  thanking  the  silent  dend  for  the 
good  which  many  of  them  have  done  for  the  sake  of  mankind.  As  I  look  upon  the  beau- 
tiful proportions  of  the  building,  its  lofty  arches,  massy  columns,  splendid  decorations, 
I  think  with  Schiller,  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  Art. 

••  At  a  supper  given  some  weeks  since  by  the  *  nation*  to  which  I  belong,  I  met  Prince 
Augustus,  the  youngest  son  of  the  King,  and  in  whose  honor  the  feast  ha<l  been  arranged. 
I  was  presented  to  him,  and  spoke  with  him  some  time,  lie  1ms  by  no  means  any  great 
talenty  but  he  is  a  good-natured  fellow.  A  half  dozen  evenings  since  I  was  invited  to  visit 
bim  in  company  with  a  score  of  others,  where  I  conversed  much  more  with  him  The 
supper  was  fine,  and  the  evening  passed  very  pleasantly.  One  of  his  brothers.  Prince 
Gustavus,  is  a  fine  musician,  and  has  composed  some  beautifid  airs,  to  which  in  some 
lp*taoees  he  has  set  words.    He  is  the  most  learned,  and,  as  I  think,  the  most  rei^pectaLlc  of 
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the  Kojnil  Family,  although  the  general  feeling  or  the  conntry  U  favonble  to  Prince  Oku 
and  the  Prince  Koyal,  on  account  of  their  military  dispositions. 

**  Ju?fB  17ih  — A  week  Utei.  Anotlier  seven  days  and  this  letter — which  I  know  yon  uf 
•o  warmly  expecting — is  not  dispatched.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  been  thinking  whit  I 
should  say  in  reference  to  my  future,  and  I  am  still  in  doubt. 

'*  There  has  been  a  time  when  in  the  foolish  fancies  of  boyish  thought  I  have  dreBiued 
that  my  life  might  find  its  wny  olong  a  path  less  frequently  trodden — one  where  I  ihoild 
meet  with  some  degree  of  honor  and  renown.     But  such  visions  have  passed  awiy  viik 
the  childhood  that  produced  thcin,  and  I  see  my  future  footsteps  mingling  with  thetndi 
of  multitudes  before  me,  and   being  erased  by  the  tread  of  thousands  who  sneeeed  mt. 
But  my  ambition  still  remains;  yet  I  have  learned  to  measure  my  faculties  byatmac 
standard.     I  mc^et  every  day  with  persons  whose  intellect  and  mental  faculties  are  fartuM 
powerful  than  mine,  and  my  fond  opinion  of  myself  and  my  career,  have  fallen  to  tbeic 
proper  level — I  must  be  content  to  pursue  my  way  with  the  mass,  taking  care  to  jostle  1117 
neighbor  as  little  as  pos^^iblc,  and  to  assist  my  companions  with  the  little  strength  I  pos- 
sess.   To  avoid  metaphors,  J  will  seek  to  do  all  the  good  I  can,  despairing  of  renown,  ud 
hoping  tor  a  quiet  (nut  inactivi>)  life. 

**  More  definitely  I  can  say,  that  I  have  hopes  of  obtaining  active  employment  upon  07 
return  home.  I  can  say  no  more  now  than  that  it  is  a  situation  which  will  suit  my  tasKi 
and  where  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  the  few  acquirements  which  myloof 
journey  and  my  studies  may  have  given  mc.  Should  my  hopes  be  realized  I  shall  becon- 
tented,  and  sulKciently  repaid  for  my  exertions  in  coming  here,  and  then,  too,  1  shall  seek 
to  repay  you,  my  dear  parents,  for  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  1  have  given,  and  to  exhibit 
my  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me. 

*'  I  have  had  presented  me  during  my  stay  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  many  books,  ud 
as  soon  as  1  arrive  in  Copenhagen  (previous  to  going  to  Iceland)  I  will  send  home  a  oaie 
of  all  1  hiive,  except  such  as  I  may  need  in  Iceland  or  Germany. 

**  Ever  and  truly  your  affectionate  son." 

"  Science  and  Revelation;  or,  the  boa  rings  of  Modern  Scientific  Developments  a  poa 
the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genes!?,'*  is  the  title  of  a  work  soon  to  bo  published  by  Mr. 
Ciupp,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hayden,  of  Portland,  Me. 

Lippincott,  Grambo,  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  in  pre.«s  "The  Autobiography  of  a 
Ncwchurchman."  We  have  no  clew  whatever  to  the  authorship.  It  will  he  a  work, 
we  judge,  of  some  one  or  two  hundred  pages. 

Mr.  Ilodson,  of  London,  has  published  recently  a  fine  little  essay  by  M.  Le  Bqjs  D* 
Giiays,  emitlejl,  ••  Religion  :  ils  infiucnco  on  the  State  of  Society."  Its  object  is  to  show 
that  a  f.ilse  Clirifiianity  has  been  mainly  the  procuring  cause  of  the  prevalent  evils  of  So- 
ciety,  and  that  a  true  Christianity,  or  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Church,  affords  the  odI/ 
remedy  for  those  evils. 

•*  The  Testimony  of  Ancient  Christianity  to  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  God's  Word."  Under 
this  title.  Rev.  Mr.  Smithson,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  has  given  to  the  public  in  pamphlet 
form,  a  series  of  papers  originally  published  in  the  «•  Intellectual  Repository,**  of  which 
he  is  editor.  The  object  is  to  bring  forward  from  Origen  and  other  ancient  Christian  sn- 
thors,  a  condensed  statement  of  the  argument  chiefly  as  it  presented  by  the  learned  and 
impartial  authority  of  Mosheim,  in  his  work  on  the  '*  History  of  Christianity  prior  to  the 
Age  of  Constantine.'*  It  contains  abundant  proof  that  the  primitive  fathers  heldtoa 
spiritual  or  esoteric  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  while  at  the  same  time  the  true  science  of 
correspondence  was  wholly  unknown  to  thenu 
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Bayard  Tnjlor,  ia  one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  from   the  East9 
fiTes  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  in  the  world  : 

"  Nablous  is  noted  for  the  exii^tence  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  ancient  Samaritans. 
The  stock  has  gradually  dwindled   away,  and  amounts  to  only  40  families,  containing 
little  more  than  150  individuals.     They  live  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city,  and  are 
euily  distingnislied  from   the  other  inhabitant?,  in  the  cast  of  their  features.     After  our 
gnide,  a  native  of  Nablous,  had  poiuted  out  three  or  four,  I  hid  no  difUculty  in  recognizing 
all  the  others  wo  met.     They  have  loiijj,  but  not  prominent  noses,  like  the  Jews;  small, 
oblong  eyc9,  narrow  lips,  and  fiir  conjplexions,  most  of  them  having  brown  hair.     They 
appear  to  be  held  in  coni-iderable  obloquy  by  the  Mosltims.     Our  attendant,  who  was  of 
the  low  class  of  Arabs,  took    the  boys  we  met  very  unceremoniously  by  the  head,  calling 
out:  "  Here  is  another  Samaritan  !"     He  then  conducted  us  to  their  synagogue,  to  sec  the 
celebrated  Pentateuch,  which  is  there  preserved.     We  were  taken  to  a  small  open   court, 
■haded  by  an  apricot  tree,  where  the  priest,  an  old  man  in  a  green  robe  and  white  turban, 
was  seated  in  meditation.     He  had  a  long  gray  beard  and  black  eyes,  that  lighted  up  with 
a  sadden  expression  of  eager  greed  when  we  promised  him  backshish  for  a  sight  of  the 
■acred  book.     He  ro<e  and  took  us  into  a  sort  of  chapel,  followed  by  a  number  of  Samar- 
itan boys.     Kneeling  down  at  a  niche  in   the  wall,  he  produced  from  behind  a  wooden 
case  a  piece  of  ragged  parchment,  written  with  Hebrew  characters.     But  the  guide  was 
familiar  with  this  deception,  and   rated  him  so  soundly  that  nfier  a  little  hesitation  he 
laid  the  fragment  away,  and  produced  a  large  tin  cylinder,  covered  with  a  piece  of  green 
■atin  embroidered  In  gold.     The  boys  stooped  down  and  reverently  kissed  the  blazoned 
cover,  before  it  was  removed.     The  cylinder,  sliding  open  by  two  rows  of  hinges,  opened 
at  the  same  time  the  parchment  scroll,  which  was  rolled  at  both  ends.     It  was  indeed  a 
▼ery  ancient  manu-tcript,  and  in  remarkable  preservation.     The  rents  have  been  carefully 
repaired  and  the  scroll  neatly  attached  to  another  piece  of  parchment,  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  violet  satin.     The  priest  informed  me  that  it  was  written  by  the  son  of  Aaron, 
but  this  does  not  coincide  with  the  fact  that  the    Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Jews.     It  is,  however,  no  doubt  one  of  the  oldoat  i>archment  records  in  the 
world,  and  the  Samaritans  look  upon  it  with  unbounded  faith  and  reverence.     The  Pen- 
tateuch, according  to  their  version,  contains  their  only  form   of  religion.     They  reject 
everything  else  which   the  old  Testament  contains.     Three  or  four  days  ago  was  their 
grand  feast  of  sacrifice,  when  they  made  a  burnt  offering  of  a  lamb,  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Gerizim.     Within  a  short  time  it  is  said  they  have  shown   some  curiosity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  New  Testament,  and   the  High"  Priest  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  procure 
Arabic  copies." 

The  Txterfor  of  Africa. — A  writer  in  the  W»'stminster  Keview,  who  lived  for  several 
years  on  the  western  coast,  gives  on  interesting  description  of  the  interior  of  that  country. 
He  says,  a  stite  of  civilization  exi&ts  among  some;  of  the  tribes,  such  as  has  not  been  sus 
pected  hitherto  by  those  who  have  judged  only  from  such  accounts  as  have  been  given  of 
the  tribes  with  which  travellers  have  come  in  contact.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  sov- 
Bges,  having  organized  townships,  fixed  habitations,  with  regular  defences  about  their 
cities,  engaging  in  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth«<  for  clothing,  which 
they  ornament  with  handsome  dyes  of  native  production,  and  exhibit  handicraft  in  their 
conversion  of  iron  and  precious  metals  into  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  The  merchants 
entrust  their  goods  to  the  care  of  native  traders,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  stored  in 
huts,  without  protection,  yet  preserved  in  entire  safety,  acts  of  robbery  being  very  rare. 
Native  traders  are  held  in  high  respect,  especially  if  wealthy,  and  in  some  cases,  whole 
tribes  engage  in  the  business  of  itinerant  traders,  no  impediment  being  offered  to  them 
even  among  nations  where  a  state  of  war  exists. 
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the  Roynl  Family,  although  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  is  favorable  to  Prince  Oku 
and  the  Prince  Iloyal,  on  account  of  their  military  dispositions. 

*'  JuxB  17tU  — A  week  later.  Another  seven  days  and  this  letter — which  I  know  yon  uf 
so  warmly  expecting — is  not  dispatched.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  been  thinking  vhitl 
should  say  in  reference  to  my  future,  and  I  am  »till  in  doubt. 

**  Tliere  has  been  a  time  when  in  the  foolish  fancies  of  boyish  thought  I  have  dreanti 
that  my  life  mif>ht  find  its  way  along  a  path  less  fre(]uently  trodden — one  where  I  shoald 
meet  with  some  degree  of  honor  and  renown.  But  such  visions  have  passed  away  viA 
the  childhood  that  produced  thcin,  and  I  see  my  future  footsteps  mingling  with  the  tneb 
of  multitudes  before  me,  and  being  erased  by  the  tread  of  thousands  who  soceeed  m& 
But  my  ambition  still  remains;  yet  I  have  learned  to  measure  my  faculties  byatmei 
standard.  I  meet  every  day  with  persons  whoso  intellect  and  mental  faculties  are  farmtM 
powerful  than  mine,  and  my  fond  opinion  of  myself  and  my  career,  have  fallen  to  their 
proper  level — I  must  be  content  to  pursue  my  way  with  the  mass,  taking  care  to  jostle  nf 
neighbor  as  little  as  pos^iible,  and  to  assist  my  companions  with  the  little  strength  I  poi> 
seas.  To  avoid  metaphors,  I  will  seek  to  do  all  the  good  I  can,  despairing  of  renown,  ud 
hoping  for  a  quiet  (not  inactivi')  life. 

**  More  definitely  I  can  say,  that  I  have  hopes  of  obtaining  active  employment  upon  mf 
return  home.  I  can  say  no  more  now  than  that  it  i«  a  situation  which  will  suit  my  tastSi 
and  where  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  developing  the  few  acquirements  which  mykia| 
Journey  and  my  studies  may  have  given  me.  Should  my  hopes  be  realized  I  shall  becon- 
tented,  and  sufliciently  repaid  for  my  exertions  in  coming  here,  and  then,  too,  i  shall  seek 
to  repay  yon,  my  dear  parents,  for  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  I  have  given,  and  to  exbibil 
my  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  you  have  shown  me. 

**  I  have  had  presentod  me  during  my  stay  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  many  books,  aod 
as  soon  as  1  arrive  in  Copenhagen  (previous  to  going  to  Iceland)  I  will  send  home  a  call 
of  all  I  huve,  except  such  as  I  may  need  in  Iceland  or  Germany. 

**  Ever  and  truly  your  affectionate  son." 

*'  Science  and  Revelation  ;  or,  the  bonrin^^s  of  Modern  Scientific  Developments  npoa 
the  first  eleven  chapter*  of  Genesi?,'*  is  the  title  of  a  work  soon  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Clap]),  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hayden,  of  Portland,  Me. 

Lippincott,  Grambo,  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  in  press  "  The  Autobiography  oft 
Newcliurchman."  We  have  no  clew  whatever  to  the  authorship.  It  will  be  a  work, 
we  judge,  of  bonie  one  or  two  hundred  pages. 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  London,  has  published  recently  a  fine  little  essay  by  M.  Le  Boys  D* 
Guayfl,  emitlcil,  "  Religion  :  its  infiucncc  on  the  State  of  Society."  Its  object  is  toshoir 
that  a  fiUe  Chri.xiinniry  has  been  mainly  the  procuring  cause  of  the  prevalent  evils  of  So- 
ciety, and  that  a  true  Christianity,  or  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Church,  affords  theoni; 
remedy  for  those  evils. 

"  The  Tertimony  of  Ancient  Christianity  to  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  God*8  Word."  Under 
this  title.  Rev.  Mr.  Smithson,  of  Manchester,  Eng.,  has  given  to  the  public  in  pamphlet 
form,  a  series  of  papers  originally  published  in  the  ••  Intellectual  Repo.sitory."  of  whieh 
he  is  editor.  The  object  is  to  bring  forward  from  Origen  and  other  ancient  Christian  an- 
thors,  a  condensed  statement  of  the  argument  chiefly  as  it  presented  by  the  learned  and 
impartial  authority  of  Mosheim,  in  his  work  on  the  "  History  of  Christianity  prior  to  the 
Age  of  Constantine.'*  It  contains  abundant  proof  that  the  primitive  fathers  heldtoa 
spiritual  or  esoteric  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  while  at  the  same  time  the  true  science  of 
correspondence  was  wholly  unknown  to  them. 
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ard  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  from  the  Easti 
the  following  Interesting  account  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  in  the  world  : 
ablous  is  noted  for  the  existence  of  a  $mall  remnant  of  the  ancient  Samaritans, 
took  has  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  amounts  to  only  40  families,  containing 
more  than  150  individuals.  They  live  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city,  and  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  inhabitants,  in  the  cast  of  their  features.  After  our 
,  a  native  of  Nablous,  had  pointed  out  three  or  four,  I  hid  no  difHculty  in  recognizing 
5  others  we  met.  They  have  long,  but  not  prominent  noses,  like  the  Jews;  small, 
g  eyes,  narrow  lips,  and  fair  complexions,  most  of  them  having  brown  hair.  They 
T  to  be  held  in  considerable  obloquy  by  the  Moslems.  Our  attendant,  who  was  of 
w  class  of  Arabs,  took  the  boys  we  met  very  unceremoniously  by  the  head,  calling 
"  Here  is  another  Samaritan  !"  He  then  conducted  us  to  their  synagogue,  to  see  the 
ated  Pentateuch,  which  is  there  preserved.  We  were  tauen  to  a  small  open  court, 
d  by  an  apricot  tree,  where  the  priest,  an  old  man  in  a  green  robe  and  while  turban, 
eated  in  meditation.  He  had  a  long  gray  beard  and  black  eyes,  that  lighted  up  with 
den  expression  of  eager  greed  when  we  promised  him  backshish  for  a  sight  of  the 
1  book.  He  rose  and  took  us  into  a  sort  of  chapel,  followed  by  a  number  of  Samar- 
)oys.  Kneeling  down  at  a  niche  in  the  wall,  he  produced  from  behind  a  wooden 
1  piece  of  ragged  parchment,  written  with  Hebrew  characters.  But  the  guide  was 
iar  with  this  deception,  and  rated  him  so  soundly  that  after  a  little  hesitation  he 
he  fragment  away,  and  produced  a  large  tin  cylinder,  covered  with  a  piece  of  green 
embroidered  In  gold.  The  boys  stooped  down  and  reverently  kissed  the  blazoned 
,  before  it  was  removed.  The  cylinder,  sliding  open  by  two  rows  of  hinges,  opened 
!  same  time  the  parchment  scroll,  which  was  rolled  at  both  ends.  It  was  indeed  a 
incietit  manuscript,  and  in  remarkable  preservation.  The  rents  have  been  carefully 
red  and  the  scroll  neatly  attached  to  another  piece  of  parchment,  covered  on  the  out- 
vith  violet  satin.  The  priest  informed  me  that  it  was  written  by  the  son  of  Aaron, 
lis  does  not  coincide  with  the  fact  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  different  from 
»f  the  Jews.  It  is,  however,  no  doubt  one  of  the  oldest  parchment  records  in  the 
I,  and  the  Samaritans  look  upon  it  with  unbounded  faith  and  reverence.  The  Pen- 
;h, according  to  their  version,  contains  their  only  form  of  religion.  They  reject 
thing  else  which  the  old  Testament  contains.  Three  or  four  days  ago  was  their 
I  feast  of  sacrifice,  when  they  made  a  burnt  offering  of  a  lamb,  on  the  top  of  Mount 
im.  Wiihin  a  short  time  it  is  said  they  have  shown  some  curiosity  to  become  ac* 
ited  with  the  New  Testament,  and  the  High' Priest  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  procure 
ic  copies." 

K  TxTERioR  OP  Africa. — A  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review,  who  lived  for  seve^ral 

on  the  western  coast,  gives  on  interesting  description  of  the  interior  of  that  country. 
lys,  a  ^tite  of  civilization  exists  among  some  of  the  tribes,  such  as  has  not  been  sus 
d  hitherto  by  those  who  have  judged  only  from  such  accounts  as  have  been  given  of 
ibes  with  which  travellers  have  come  in  contact.     They  cannot  be  regarded  as  sav- 

having  organized  townships,  fixed  habitations,  with  regular  defences  about  their 
I,  engaging  in  agriculture,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  for  clothing,  which 
ornament  with  handsome  dyes  of  native  production,  and  exhibit  handioraft  in  their 
ersion  of  iron  and  precious  metals  into  articles  of  use  and  ornament.  '!Dhe  merchant! 
ist  their  goods  to  the  care  of  native  traders,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  stored  in 

without  protection,  yet  preserved  in  entire  safety,  acts  of  robberyljelng  very  rare, 
ve  traders  are  held  in  high  respect,  especially  if  wealthy,  and  in  some  cases,  whole 
s  engage  in  the  business  of  itinerant  traders,   no  impediment  being  offered  to  them 

among  nations  where  a  state  of  war  exists. 
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A  RSUARKABLS  MioifETic  DiscoTXRY  has  jiist  bee|i  made  pnblic  in  England,  by  Mr.  Rot- 
ler,  a  scientific  gentleman  of  Brighton.  A  medical  gentleman  of  this  city  has  famished 
the  subjoined  interesting  account  i 

"  By  means  of  an  electrical  machine  of  great  delicacy,  which  is  styled  the  Jlfagacfosrs^i 
Mr.  Rutler  is  not  only  able  to  demonstrate  in  the  moat  satisfactory  manner  the  poUrixtr 
tion  of  our  bodies,  and  those  parts  where  the  North  and  South  poles  are  sit aated,  bnt  like- 
wise the  alterations  which  take  place  from  change  of  position  from  the  vertical  and  sitting 
positions  to  the  recumbent,  as  also  those  which  take  place  from  other  circumstances.  Ha 
is  also  able  to  demonstrate  most  clearly  the  ditference  between  the  male  and  female  cd> 
rents,  and  that  the  latter  are  generuUy  in  an  invcise  or  antagonistic  state  to  those  of  man; 
also,  that  certain  positions  of  the  arms  and  hands  arrest  the  elfects  of  these  currents  opoa 
the  instrument.  Dead  animal  matter,  broiiijht  into  contact  with  the  hand  of  the  operator, 
or  with  any  person,  or  any  number  of  persons  forming  a  chain  by  holding  one  another bjr 
the  hand,  the  one  nearest  the  operator  holding  his  hand,  and  the  dead  matter  being  pnt 
into  the  hand  of  the  person  most  remote  from  him,  almost  immediately  stops  tlie  nioi» 
ments  produced  on  the  instrument  by  the  electric  current, 

Mr.  Rutler  has,  it  seems,  carried  his  discoveries  still  further ;  for  he  has  ascertained, snd 
is  able  to  prove  most  unerringly,  that  mucous  matter,  whether  animal  or  vegetable  efflo- 
via,  or  miasms,  or  mineral  or  vegetable  poisons,  in  fact,  all  tubttancti  capable  ofprodu€h§ 
dtatk  have  the  same  power  of  stopping  the  action  of  the  instrument.  Numerous  experi* 
ments  have  been  performed  in  the  presence  of  some  hundreds  of  lay  and  professional  gen- 
tlemen with  the  most  convincing  results.  Drs.  Quin  and  Madden,  Homoeopathic  practi- 
tioners of  London,  were  present  at  most  of  the  experiments,  and  were  permitted  by  Mr. 
Rutler  to  test  the  effect  of  the  Hahnemannian  attenuated  diugs,  both  mineral  and  vegetir 
ble,  upon  the  instrument,  with  a  result  that  astonished  all  present.  The  experiments 
were  made  upon  some  fifty  drugs  in  their  crude  forms,  as  well  as  in  the  various  attenna- 
tions  from  the  third  up  to  the  eighth  hundredth.  All  the  known  deadly  poisons,  »ucb  M 
arBtniCf  hydrocyanic  acid,  ojnum,  nux  vomica,  itramonium,  digitalis,  invariably  stopped 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum. 

We  lenrn  that  there  is  every  probability  that  the  weekly  paper  entitled  "  The  Age,"ol 
which  the  first  No.  has  been  published  and  widely  circulated,  will  find  sufficient  encon^ 
agcment  to  warrant  the  enterprise  of  publication.  A  second  No-  we  believe,  is  to  bo 
issued  in  a  few  days. 

"We  have  received  the  report,  in  the  "  Bolton  Chronicle,**  Eng.,of  one  of  three  Lectures 
recently  delivered  in  that  place,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Haddock,  on  the  **Lifo  and  Scientific 
Writings  of  Swedenborg.**  The  aim  of  the  Lecture  was  to  give  a  popular  view  of  Swe- 
denborg*8  principles  of  Magnetism,  EltHjtricity,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Psychokfy. 
From  the  specimen  alluded  to,  the  explanation  throughout  must  have  been  admirable^ 
and  we  regret  that  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  transfer  it  to  our  pages. 

Strangers  who  are  Nevvchurchmen,  visiting  the  city  and  desirous  of  attending  Neir 
Church  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  will  generally  find  a  notice  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of 
Saturday  morning,  indicating  where  divine  service  is  held,  and  by  whom  conducted. 
The  First  Society  continues  its  meetings  at  present  at  Stuyvesant  Institute,  Broadway,  a 
little  above  Bleecker-street.  The  editor  of  the  Repository  will  probably  occupy  a  pulpit  ia 
some  part  ol  the  city  during  the  coming  season. 
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Cr.  As  a  quiet  opportunity  seems  now  to  be  afforded  us,  I  trust 
[  yoa  will  not  object  to  devoting  it  to  a  little  free  conversation  on  the 
■  sabject  of  your  leading  item  in  the  August  No.  of  the  Repository.  I 
confess  to  having  read  that  article  with  deep  sensations  of  pain. 

Ed.  Frankness  is  the  charm  of  friendship.  Having  hinted  at  the 
&ct  of  your  dissatisfaction,  you  will  not  refuse  to  state  definitely  the 
ffroands  of  it. 

Cr.  I  have  several  objections  to  the  tone  of  your  remarks.  They 
appear  to  me  to  be  founded  upon  an  over  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  the  external  order  of  the  Church — to  be  lacking  in  charity — and  to 
be  false  in  their  assumptions.  On  the  first  head,  the  suggestion  is 
obvious  that  the  order  and  government  of  the  Church  is  external ; 
and  it  were  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  evils  originating  upon 
a  comparatively  low  external  plane,  should  flow  down  with  the  same 
disastrous  influence  as  those  emanating  from  an  internal  source. 
Why,  then,  make  so  much  of  them  ? 

Ed.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  very  easily  conceivable  to  you  that  the 
.coarse  pursued  in  this  matter  has  been  prompted  by  a  view  of  things 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  you  suppose ;  nevertheless  such  is  the 
fact.  It  is  not  because  I  overrate  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  because  others  do,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  give  it  so 
prominent  a  place,  and  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  so  emphatic.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  from  the  outset  of  the  Church's  establishment  in 
this  country,  an  undue  estimate  has  been  entertained  of  the  import- 
ance of  giving  it  a  suitable  external  form,  and  it  is  mainly  with  a 
Yiew  to  go  against  the  overweening  anxiety  on  this  head,  that  I 
VOL.  v.  29 
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have  ventured  to  array  myself  so  strongly  in  the  opposition.  And  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  in  all  matters  of  reform  where 
great  interests  are  conceived  to  be  at  stake,  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  endeavor  to  put  a  quietus  upon  discussion,  by  representing  the 
assailant  as  magnifying  trifles — as  laying  undue  stress  upon  non-essen- 
tials— when  in  fact  it  is  precisely  this  spirit  in  their  opponents  with  which 
they  are  all  the  while  contending:.  The  controversy  between  the  Non- 
Conformists  in  England  and  the  Established  Church,  is  a  case  strikingly 
in  point.  The  protesters  against  Episcopal  impositions  were  contin- 
ually charged  with  making  mountains  of  mole-hills,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  whole  drift  was  to  show  that  this  was  precisely  what 
the  other  party  were  all  the  while  doing. 

Cr.  Were  I  to  concede  a  colorable  show  of  reason  to  your  vindica- 
tion on  this  head,  still  allow  me  to  ask  whether  in  thus  sternly  atlad' 
ing  a  church  order  from  which  you  dissent,  you  are  not  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  charity,  inasmuch  as  charity  would  dictate  that  you  should 
allow  others  to  enjoy  their  own  opinions  in  peace,  and  to  ultimate 
their  views  of  Divine  Order  in  such  manner  as  seemed  to  them  good. 
You  may  object  to  an  organized  General  Convention,  invested  by  the 
consent  of  societies  with  a  general  superintendence  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  at  large,  but  as  there  are  those  who  do  feel  a  prefer- 
ence for  this  order,  and  as  they  do  not  ask  of  you  or  any  one  to  come 
into  it,  why  should  you  not  leave  them  undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  views  as  they  do  you?  Is  not  this  the  mutual  toleration  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  of  love  among  brethren  ? 

Ed.  Your  reasoning  is  specious,  but  still,  in  my  view,  fallacious. 
I  should  be  profoundly  grieved  to  think  there  were  any  thing  in  my 
course  on  this  subject  which  could  h^  justly  construed  into  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  genuine  charity.  No  one  has  a  higher  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  those  laws  than  myself.  But  let  me  attempt  to  define 
my  position  in  relation  to  the  matter  viewed  under  this  aspect  I 
start  with  the  principle,  which  probabl}^  will  not  be  disputed,  that  the 
Lord's  New  Church  is  essentially  one,  being  united  and  compacted 
by  a  prevailing  spirit  of  love  together  with  a  substantial  community 
of  faith.  It  is  intrinsically  one  from  the  constituent  principles  of  its 
own  nature,  and  prior  to  any  measures  of  an  external  kind  designed 
to  give  it  a  visible  unity.  This  unity  of  the  church,  which  is  internal, 
is  in  the  Lord's  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  see  by  his  light, 
a  matter  of  so  much  sanctity  that  every  member  is  to  guard  against 
its  infraction  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  is  by  no  means  to  stand 
aloof  from  any  thing  that  has  the  air  of  encroachment  upon  it.  Di^ 
tance  of  space,  local  or  territorial  disjunctions,  arc  of  no  account  in 
connection  with  a  syslern  which  teaches  that  space  is  a  mere  appear- 
ance correspondini^  with  state,  and  consequently  that  geographical 
degrees  ol* latitude  or  lonijituile  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dictates 
of  duty  towards  those  with  whom  we  stand  in  such  close  and  en- 
deared  relation.  Every  one  is  bound  to  regard  himself  as  in  his 
measure,  the  conservator  of  the  charity  of  the  Church,  not  only  by 
cultivating  its  influences  in  his  own  person,  but  also  by  earnestly 
protesting  against  any  invasion  of  it  on  the  part  of  others^  as  far  at 
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least  as  bis  own  sphere  of  remonstrance  may  extend.  The  interests 
of  the  Church  do  not  belong  to  this  man  or  this  class  of  men,  but  to  the 
whole  collective  body,  one  as  much  as  another.  Every  one  is  there- 
fore alike  called  upon  to  resist  aggressions  made  upon  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  The  resistance  which  any  devoted  son  of  the  Church 
may  offer  to  such  encroachments,  is  not  to  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  officious  intermeddling,  or  malignant  or  uncharitable  assault  upon 
the  innocent  ecclesiasticisms  of  his  brethren.  He  does  not  attack  so 
much  the  persons,  motives,  and  measures  of  the  party  in  question,  as 
the  evil  which  he  recognizes  in  its  inventions,  while  he  gives  the 
innovators  full  credit  for  uprightness  and  purity  of  purpose.  It  is  a 
wrong  and  unfair  use  of  language  to  term  such  a  protest  an  attack 
upon  those  who  have  originated  and  who  sustain  the  polity  objected 
to.  When  one  has  no  selfish  ends  to  answer  by  his  opposition — 
when  he  is  conscious  of  no  animosity — when  he  is  acting  not  so  much 
in  his  own  name  as  in  that  of  the  sacred  cause  which  he  has  es- 
poused— and  when  he  does  this  at  the  hazard  of  odium,  reproach,  and 
virtual  excommunication,  we  are  bound  to  be  very  chary  in  the  appli- 
cation of  opprobrious  epithets  to  such  a  course  of  conduct.  We  must 
be  careful  that  the  principles  of  imputation  on  which  we  act  are  those 
on  which  the  Lord  himself  acts,  and  these  have  always  respect  to  the 
most  interior  motives  of  the  man. 

Cr.  All  this  may  not  be  amiss  as  a  general  expose  of  N.  C.  ethics 
in  this  department,  but  you  were  proposing  to  define  your  own  posi- 
tion in  the  premises. 

Ed.  I  do  not  forget  it.     I  enter  at  once  upon  it,  and  in  the  outset  1 
make  free  to  declare  that  I  deem  the  erection  of  such  an  institute  in 
the  New  Church  as  the  existing  General  Convention  a  breach  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  it  can  plead  no  sufficient  warrant  for 
its  formation,  and  therefore  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  lead  to  con- 
tention and  tend  to  generate  permanent  divisions,  and  estrangements 
among  brethren.     The  reason  why  it  is  certain  to  produce  this  effect 
is  that  as  such  a  polity  finds  no  clear  warrant  in  the  Word  or  writings, 
those  who  are  jealous  of  human  additions  to  divine  platforms,  will 
inevitably  be  offended,  and  such  an  offence  is  but  another  name  for  a 
breach  of  charity.     A  spirit  penetrated  by  deep  reverence  for  divine 
appointments,  and  sensitive  to  any  thing  that  looks  like  an  arraign- 
ment of  their  all-sufficiency,  cannot  but  be  wounded  in  its  instincts  of 
spiritual  harmony  when  any  innovation  upon  the  divine  order  is  at- 
tempted.    As  the  trembling  of  the  filaments  of  the  spider's  web  an- 
nounces the  contact  of  some  foreign  substance,  and  instantaneously 
summons  the  sentinel  from  his  retreat,  so  the  proposal  of  any  thing 
which  shall  mar  the  harmony  of  the  church  gives  quick  alarm  to  the 
intuition  of  the  Lord's  disciples,  and  prompts  them  to  run  to  the  res- 
cue.    Here  then  is  the  secret  of  my  own  solicitude  in  this  matter,  and 
you  can  judge  how  heavily  presses  upon  me  the  charge  of  a  violation 
of  charity,  when  the  whole  aim  of  my  essays  on  this  subject  is  to 
withstand  the  subtle  inroads  of  innovations  which  will  inevitably  go 
to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  standing  in  a  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  laws  of  order  emanating  from  the  Lord  himself.    Why 
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should  an  earnest  resistance  to  a  breach  of  charity  be  branded  as  it* 
self  a  sin  of  that  stamp  7 

Cr.  But  on  this  point  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  Many  sincere  Newchurchmen,  who  do  not  perhaps  fall  be- 
hind yourself  in  reverence  for  divine  institutions,  entertain  the  honest 
conviction  that  such  an  organization  as  the  General  Convention  is  so 
far  from  being  contrary  to  the  Divine  Order,  that  it  is  in  fact  but  a 
legitimate  carrying  it  out  into  its  proper  ultimates. 

Ed.  If  this  be  so,  such  advocates  of  conventions  are  solemnly  bound 
to  produce  their  strong  reasons,  and  show  to  their  brethren  the 
authority  which  they  find  for  the  peculiar  polity  they  would  fain  es- 
tablish. They  are  morally  bound  to  show  for  what  portion  of  this 
system  they  claim  a  divine  sanction,  and  for  what  not ;  in  other 
words,  when  it  sits  majestic  in  the  throne  of  the  jus  divinum,  and 
when  it  leans  meekly  on  the  arm  of  human  expediency.  Why  do 
they  not  plainly  and  unequivocally  come  out  and  define  their  position 
on  this  subject  ?  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  sit  still  and  ascribe  to  others 
a  want  of  charity  in  arguing  against  alleged  evils,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  show,  as  they  ought,  that  they  are  not  evils.  Should  they  see 
fit  to  do  this,  we  will  aid  them  to  a  very  exact  apprehension  of  the 
counter-positions  and  arguments  which  they  will  be  required  to  set 
aside  in  making  good  their  own  ground.  If  we  have  any  correct 
view  of  the  teachings  of  our  great  expounder  on  this  subject  it  is; 
that  the  Church  is  not  only  one  from  the  necessities  of  its  nature,  but 
that  in  being  one  it  is  adequately  organized,  and  being  organized  it 
is  of  course  in  order ;  consequently  that  the  whole  theory  of  a  general  vis- 
ible order  of  the  New  Church  is  a  mere  delusive  phantasy,  whtch  ought  at 
once  to  be  put  away.  On  this  head  the  testimonies  may  be  multiplied 
from  Swedenborg's  writings  ad  libitum,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are 
such  as  cannot  be  winked  out  of  sight.  They  must  be  distinctly  met 
and  explained  away  before  the  first  stone  can  properly  be  laid  in  the 
conventional  structure.  Nothing  is  assumed  in  the  extracts  I  proceed 
to  give,  but  the  simple  fact  that  the  grand  laws  pertaining  to  the 
Church  in  heaven  and  the  Church  on  the  earth,  are  substantially  the 
same.  This  postulate  no  Newchurchman  will  question.  My  object, 
recollect,  is  to  prove,  from  competent  authority,  that  the  Church  is 
already  organized  from  its  being  a  Church.  The  inference  from  this 
is  very  easily  drawn,  that  no  additional  organization  is  necessary,  and 
if  not  necessary,  then  not  expedient. 

"  In  heaven  tlicre  are  innumerable  Rocictio^,  and  all  various,  but  still  tlicy  form  a 
one,  for  they  are  all  led  by  the  Lord  as  one.  in  tliis  respect  heaven  is  like  man,  in 
■whom,  althoufi;h  there  are  so  many  viscera,  eo  many  organs  and  members,  each  of 
•which  has  a  different  operation  from  the  re«t,  yet  they  are  all  and  each  governed  as 
one  by  one  soul.  Tliat  all  tliese  parts  can  thus  act  as  one,  is  because  in  heaven 
there  is  one  single  inliux,  which  is  received  l)y  evciy  one  according  to  his  genin*. 
which  is  an  infhix  of  aftbctions  from  the  Lord,  or  from  his  mercy  and  life;  and 
although  the  influx  is  one  and  single,  yet  all  things  obey  and  follow  as  if  they  were 
one ;  and  this  by  that  mutual  love,  in  which  thoy  are  wlio  are  in  heaven. 
Mutual  love  and  charity  effects  that  they  should  be  one,  although  various,  for  from 
things  various  it  makes  a  one ;  all,  however  many  they  are,  even  though  myriads  of 
myriads,  if  thoy  aro  in  charity  or  mutual  lovC)  thoy  have  one  end,  yix.,  the  cobudoo 
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good,  the  kingdom  of  tho  Lord,  and  the  Lord  himself;  and  the  varieties  in  matters 
of  doctrine  and  worship  are  as  the  varieties  of  the  senses  and  viscera  in  man,  as  waa 
flaid,  which  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  For  then  the  Lord,  by  means 
of  charity,  flows  in  and  operates  differently  according  to  the  genius  of  each  one,  and 
thus  arranges  all  and  every  one  into  order^  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth." — A.  C.  1285. 

"  Every  one  (or  the  oneness  of  everything)  is  formed  by  the  harmonious  union  of 

many,  and  it  is  a  one  in  proportion  to  the  harmony  of  its  parts Thus 

every  society  in  heaven,  as  well  as  all  the  societies  taken  collectively,  or  the  univer- 
sal heaven,  forms  a  one,  this  being  effected  by  the  Lord  alone  by  means  of  love." — 
A.  C,  457. 

"  A  one  does  not  exist  without  a  form.  Every  one  who  thinks  intently  on  the  sub- 
ject, may  see  clearly,  that  a  one  without  a  form  does  not  exist,  and  if  it  does  exist 

that  it  is  a  form Such  a  one  is  everything  which  is  an  object  of  sight 

in  the  world,  and  such  a  one  also  is  everything  which  is  not  an  object  of  sight, 
whether  it  be  in  interior  nature  or  in  the  spiritual  world ;  such  a  one  is  man,  and 
each  a  one  is  a  human  society ;  such  a  one  is  the  churchy  also  the  universal  angelic 
heaven  before  tho  Lord." — D.  P.  4.     (Is  not  that  organized  which  has  a  form  V) 

"  So  far  as  man  is  in  spiritual  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  in  spiritual  light,  so  far 
heisin  order. —  T.  C.  R.  70." 

A  wider  range  would  bring  forth  a  still  ampler  array  of  equivalent 
passages,  all  going  to  show  that  just  so  far  as  the  constituents  of  the 
church  prevail  in  the  church,  just  so  far  it  is  in  order,  i.  e.  organized, 
and  consequently  that  no  other  system  of  external  order  is  at  all  ne- 
cessary, and  if  not  necessary,  then  the  attempt  to  superinduce  it  upon 
the  church  by  our  own  supplementary  wisdom,  is  at  once  a  reflection 
upon  the  Divine  wisdom,  and  a  bold  invasion  of  the  Divine  preroga- 
tive. 

Cr.  But  does  not  this  view  imply  a  very  narrow  and  one-sided  doc- 
trine of  conscience  ?  May  not  a  man  be  conscientiously  convinced 
that  several  single  societies  of  the  New  Church  may  associate  together 
for  worthy  purposes,  and  thus  form  a  larger  man  without  trenching 
at  all  upon  the  fundamental  principles  you  have  now  laid  down  ? 

Ed.  Conscience  has  no  scope  where  the  Divine  will  hems  it  in. 
Conscience  duly  enlightened  can  never  demand  any  system  of  exter- 
nal order,  any  visible  organization  of  the  church  as  a  whole,  because, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  adequately  organized  already.  But  a 
properly  conditioned  conscience  may  be  well  employed  in  protesting 
against  and  resisting  the  establishment  of  unauthorized  polities.  And 
this  course  of  conduct,  which  is  that  so  censoriously  attributed  to  me, 
cannot,  with  any  consistency,  be  termed  a  breach  of  charity,  as  it  is 
the  legitimate  result  or  appropriate  ultimation  of  certain  principles 
assumed  as  premises.  The  only  true  method  of  arraigning  the  course 
is  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  underlying  principles.  For  an  attempt 
at  this  I  have  long  waited  and  still  wait  with  exemplary  patience. 
Meanwhile  allow  me  to  cite  another  passage  of  our  illuminated  wri- 
tings, bearing  upon  the  communication  between  the  heavenly  socie- 
ties. 

"  All  the  societies  of  heaven  communicate  with  each  other ;  not  by  open  inter- 
ooime,  i(x  few  go  out  of  their  own  society  into  another,  since  to  ^o  oat  of  their  soci- 
ety 18  like  going  out  from  themselves,  or  from  their  life,  and  passing  mto  another  which 
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18  not  80  agreeable.  But  they  all  commimicate  by  an  extennon  of  the  sphere  idiieli 
proceeds  &om  the  life  of  every  one :  the  sphere  of  life  is  the  sphere  of  affeetioiB 
which  are  of  love  and  faith.  This  extends  itself  into  the  societies  round  about,  &r 
and  wide."— If.  ^  H.  49. 

This  sets  before  us  the  true  nature  of  that  intercourse  and  commu- 
nion which  subsists  between  the  different  societies  of  the  church. 
From  the  nature  of  the  principles  which  reign  among  them  they  are 
ever  in  sympathy,  in  fellowship,  in  co-operation.      Space  does  not 
separate  them,  and  therefore  stated  local  assemblages,  compacted 
into   Conventions,   generating    infinite   rules   of  order,  are  wholly 
superfluous.      The  members  of  the  church  are  sufficiently  united  by 
being  engaged  in  the  appropriate  uses  of  their  own  place.     The 
extension  of  sphere,  the  constant  outgoing  of  brotherly  love,  secnres 
to  them  all  the  advantages  of  local  rendezvous  and  re-union.    We 
are  certainly  warranted  to  regard  the  societies  in  heaven  as  the 
model  to  which  the  societies  on  earth  are  to  be  conformed,  and  the 
fuller  the  conformity  the  more  perfect  the  state  of  the  church  on 
earth.     Now  for  myself  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  evidence  that  the 
heavenly  societies  are  united  by  any  other  bonds — that  they  arc 
formed  into  any  other  organization — than  what  consists  in  the  har- 
mony of  a  common  love  and  faith,  and  one  which  is  perpetually  sub- 
sisting.    Their  union,  therefore,  is  purely  spiritual,  and  anything  like 
a  higher  union  formed  by  delegation  or  representation  from  single 
societies,  and    prompting   to  local  assemblage  is  wholly  unknown 
among  them.      Community  of  affection,  end,  aim,  and   use  stands 
instead  of  every  other  species  of  union.      By  the  laws  of  spiritual 
being  it  is  impossible  that  those  who  are  thus  united  should  be  truly 
separated  from  each  other.     What  can  be  more  explicit  on  this  head 
than  the  following  testimony  from  the  Spiritual  Diary? 

^*  I  was  instructed  that  the  angels  are  not,  as  would  appear,  consociated  in  their 
places,  but  that  vast  multitudes  of  them  are  engaged  in  particular  functions  and 
uses,  and  that  wherever  they  are  they  yet  appear  thus  consociated.  So  long  as  they 
are  in  uses,  they  are  likewise  in  society. 

"Wherever  they  may  be  when  thus  employed  it  is  all  the  same ;  yet  when  their  pow- 
ers are  determined  to  co-operation  with  their  fellows,  no  such  idea  is  to  be  formed  as 
that  of  societies  acting  locally  together,  and  thence  governing  inferior  spirits  and  men; 
but  wherever  they  are,  while  they  are  in  uses  they  are  (virtually)  in  societies, 
although  they  can,  as  to  uses,  even  then  be  associated  also  with  still  other  societies.^ 
—5.  i).  4061,  4062. 

What  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  general  law  here  developed? 
How  slight  the  degree  of  spiritual  discernment  required  to  perceive 
that  no  such  organized  association  as  that  involved  in  the  present 
General  Convention  is  "according  to  the  pattern  shown  in  the 
mount  ?"  If  societies  see  fit,  for  purposes  of  social  converse,  united 
worship,  co-operative  use,  or  mutual  improvement,  to  congregate 
together  from  time  to  time,  whether  in  larger  or  smaller  bodies, 
I  know  nothing  that  forbids  it.  But  let  such  meetings  die  as  soon 
as  dissolved.  Give  them  no  permanency,  no  fixedness ;  adopt  no  con- 
stitution, and  no  rules  of  order ;  have  no  officers  standing  over  from 
one  meeting  to  another,  for  all  these  are  germs  of  Babylon — the  eggs 
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of  the  cockatrice — to  which  place  should  not  be  given  for  an  instant, 
as  they  will  be  sure  to  *•  increase  to  more  ungodliness."  Suppose  for 
a  moment  that  a  number  of  the  particles  of  the  human  body,  think- 
ing themselves  not  quite  closely  enough  united  where  they  are,  should 
be  prompted  to  mount  on  the  blood-currents  in  the  veins,  and  congre- 
gate together  in  the  head,  or  some  other  region  of  the  body,  and  there 
hold  a  solemn  conclave  in  which  it  should  be  declared  expedient  for 
the  welfare  of  the  body  that  they  should  form  a  iixed  organization, 
over  and  above  that  of  the  general  physical  economy,  which  it  was 
too  plain  was  not  competent  to  produce  all  the  good  results  of  which 
such  a  structure  was  capable.  This  would  be,  in  my  view,  incon- 
gruous as  it  is,  altogether  parallel  to  the  proceedings  of  the  members 
of  the  iVew  Church  in  organizing  a  (general  Convention  to  supply  the 
defects  of  the  divinely  constituted  order  impressed  by  the  Lord  upon 
His  own  spiritual  body. 

Cr.  Jt  seems  then  that  you  fotd  called  upon  to  oppose  the  existing 
order  of  things  in  the  New  Church  from  the  pure  promptings  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  charity.     The  principle  with  you  becomes  belligerent. 

Ed.  You  can  characterize  the  course  pursued  by  such  terms  as  you 
prefer,  provided  I  do  not  leave  you  under  a  mistake  as  to  its  true 
nature  and  source.     This  I  think  I  can  hardly  have  done. 

Or.  You  will  then,  I  presume,  concede  the  same  liberty  to  others 
which  you  take  yourself;  and  if  you  are  constrained  in  conscience 
to  assail  the  position  of  others,  you  will  not  object  to  their  satisfying 
their  consciences  by  assailing  yours. 

Ed.  Not  in  the  least.  I  would  only  have  them  sure  that  they  can 
find  anything  to  assail.  What  that  may  be  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture. I  present  no  point  at  which  aim  can  be  taken.  I  have  no 
rival  scheme  of  order  to  defend.  I  hold  simply  to  the  existence  of  sin- 
gle societies  in  the  church.  And  in  this  my  censurers  believe  as  well 
as  myself  They  indeed  go  farther  than  this ;  they  hold  to  a  Conven- 
tion of  Societies;  but  we  go  together  and  are  agreed  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  so  far  as  we  are  agreed  they  cannot  attack  my  position 
without  at  the  same  time  attacking  their  own.  Again  then,  I  may 
ask,  what  have  they  in  me  to  attack  ? — what  but  the  fact  of  my  dis- 
sent from  their  platform  ?  This  they  may  do,  and  probably  will  do, 
and  yet  in  doing  it  they  are  guilty  of  a  downright  breach  of  charity  ; 
for  what  have  I  done  but  to  oppose  the  fastening  upon  the  church  of 
a  mere  human  polity  to  the  extinction  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  unity 
within  its  bounds?  I  say  it  is  a  human  polity,  because  the  Divine  au- 
thority on  which  it  rests  is  not  produced.  Our  enlightened  author  has 
written  voluminously  on  the  true  internal  character  and  constituents  of 
the  church,  but  where  has  he  developed  anything  like  an  external  order 
which  it  was  appointed  to  assume?  You  will  not  find  it ;  and  yet  how 
easy  and  how  natural  to  have  drawn  out  the  programme  in  some  part 
of  the  "  True  Christian  Religion  "  if  such  a  thing  came  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Divine  counsels?  The  fact  that  no  such  system  of  order 
is  laid  down  is  proof,  not  that  human  sagacity  is  here  required  to  eke 
out  what  is  deficient  in  a  Divine  scheme,  but  that  the  thing  itself  was 
never  intended  to  exist.     From  a  clear  foresight  that  such  an  order 
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could  not  be  established  in  the  fallen  state  of  human  natare,  notlung 
of  the  kind  entered  into  the  plans  of  the  Infinite  Wisdom.  Every 
attempt  therefore  to  found  such  an  order  as  the  product  of  our  own 
intelligence  is  upon  a  par  with  the  infatuation  of  spirits  in  forming 
their  fantastic  heavens  which  were  doomed  to  such  a  signal  dissipa- 
tion before  the  overwhelming  **  east  wind  "  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

Cr.  I  confess  it  is  not  very  obvious  to  me  at  what  point  your  posi- 
tion is  to  be  assailed,  but  I  presume  that  other  friends  of  the  Conven- 
tion will  have  no  difficulty  in  detecting  fallacies  in  your  reasoning, 
which  I  also  shall  easily  recognize  when  they  are  pointed  out.  I 
shall  not  myself  attempt  to  controvert  your  arguments,  as  in  matters 
of  this  kind  we  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  act  on  our  individual  respon- 
sibility in  advance  of  those  who  usually  take  the  lead. 

Ed.  Your  tactics  on  this  head  I  leave  to  your  own  discretion.    It  is 
of  little  consequence  to  me  with  whose  eyes  people  may  choose  to 
see,  while  they  distrust  their  own.    But  one  thing  is  certain  ;  the  ad- 
vocates of  Conventions  are  morally  bound  to  show  the  grounds  of  the 
system  they  have  adopted.    They  owe  it  to  their  brethren — they  owe 
it  to  a  distracted  church — they  owe  it  to  truth — to  discard  all  airs  of 
dignity,  all  supercilious  silence,  and  clearly  lay  open  to  the  receivers 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  the  fundamental  reasons  on  which  they  rely 
to  justify  the  keeping  up  an  order  that  entails  so  much  disunity  and 
estrangement  in  the  Lord's  household.     As  I  have  before  remarked, 
they  have  no  right  to  persist  in  thus  maintaining  a  so-called  order 
which  is  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  oiTence  to  many  upright 
souls.     It  is  a  perpetual  and  cruel  outrage  done  to  the  spirit  of  love 
and  concord  among  the  subjects  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  to  make  a 
portion  of  them  feel  that  they  are  virtually  outlawed  by  another  por- 
tion from  the  pale  of  a  common  charity.     The  grievance  is  the  more 
severe  as  they  are  not  conscious  of  any  moral  or  doctrinal  obliquity, 
which  should  justly  make  them  obnoxious  to  an  ecclesiastical  ostra- 
cism of  this  nature.      In  my  own  case,  for  instance,  I  am  inwardly 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  alienation  on  the  part  of  clerical  brethren  for 
the  sole  reason  that  I  am  known  to  be  theoretically  opposed  to  the 
church  order  which  they  have  seen  fit  to  establish.      This  I  am 
assured  is  intrinsically  wrong,  and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
wrong  are  morally  bound  to  explain  their  conduct  in  the  premi- 
ses.     My  own,  however,  is  but  one  case  out  of  scores  of  others, 
equally  demanding  an  exposition  of  principles  which  has  been  hith- 
erto haughtily  withheld.      Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  an  expose 
would  be  out  of  season — that  the  order  has  been  long  established— 
and  those  who  sustain  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  become  long  since 
satisfied  on  this  score — and  that  it  would  be  a  weak  condescension 
to  think  of  noticing  the  splenetic  censures  or  cavils  of  individual  dis- 
sentients scattered  over  the  church.     This  is  the  tone, of  lordly  priest- 
ism  which  may  suit  the  Vatican  of  Rome,  but  is  sadly  out  of  place 
in  the  precincts  of  the  New  Jerusalem.    We  are  well  aware  how 
hard  must  be  the  lesso  n  of  fair  and  candid  and  open  dealing  to 
those  who  have  long  acted  on  the  principle  of  a  lofty  reserve,  broken 
only  by  certain  oracular  and  ex  cathedra  utterances  of  too  sacred  a 
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character  to  be  subject  to  the  profane  interrogations  of  refractory 
dissenters.  But  the  days  of  this  dignified  taciturnity  we  believe  are 
nambered,  and  the  period  near  at  hand  when  Conventions,  like  every- 
thing else,  mtist  show  their  reasons  or  resign  their  sceptre^  and  we 
shrewdly  suspect  that  the  resignation  will  be  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  showing.     Let  time  determine.  G.  B. 


ARTICLE  II. 


CONFIRIVIATIONS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  "  Repository  "  for  February  last,  p.  60,  in  some 
remarks  by  yourself  prefatory  to  an  extract  from  Mr.  Noble  on  the 
death  penalty,  occurs  the  following :  "  In  the  exercise  of  this  liberty 
(the  liberty  of  judging,  each  one  for  himself,  as  to  what  is  most  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  heavenly  doctrines),  we 
have,  for  ourselves,  long  since  settled  down  in  the  belief  of  the  intrin- 
sic right  and  justice  of  capital  punishment  for  the  crime  of  murder, 
and,  consequently,  as  we  can  only  conceive  of  the  New  Church 
doctrines  as  harmonizing  with  the  eternal  principles  of  order  and 
equity,  we  cannot  but  regard  those  doctrines  as  sanctioning  this  fea- 
ture of  the  criminal  code  of  most  Christian  countries." 

So  far  as  1  am  prepared  to  judge,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  j'ou 
in  the  opinion  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  do  sanction  the 
death  penalty,  for  the  crime  at  least  of  murder  ;  but  the  mental  pro- 
cess by  which  you  arrive  at  this  conclusion  seems  to  offer  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  the  presentation  of  some  thoughts  which  I  have  a  long  time 
had  in  mind.  "  We  have  long  since  settled  down  iirmly  in  the  belief," 
&c.,  "and  consequently  we  can  only  conceive  of  the  New  Church  doc- 
trines as  harmonizing,"  &c.  We  all  are  prone  more  or  less  to  be 
governed  in  our  search  after  truth  by  opinions  pre-conceived  in  our 
minds,  through  which,  as  through  a  medium,  whatever  truth  we  see 
is  viewed.  The  effect  of  which  is,  though  perhaps  unobserved  by 
ourselves,  that  in  so  far  as  we  are  thus  governed,  we  find  only  confir- 
mations of  that  which  was  assumed  in  the  mind  as  true,  which  may 
nevertheless  be  the  very  antipodes  of  the  real  truth.  Such  pre-estab- 
lished opinions  are  to  the  understanding,  what  colored  glasses  are  to 
the  eye.  If  the  glass  be  green,  whatever  is  seen  through  it  is  green 
also  ;  if  it  be  red,  the  object  also  is  red ;  if  blue,  the  object  is  blue, 
&c.  And  did  we  by  any  means  fail  to  realize  the  existence  of  the 
perverting  medium,  we  should  feel  absolutely  certain  that  we  saw 
the  object  in  its  own  native  hue.  Whereas,  it  is  only  the  clear  trans- 
parent crystal  which  reveals  the  object  in  its  true  color.  All  the 
rest  were  false.  So  the  mind ; — in  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to 
keep  it  unbiassed  by  pre-established  opinions  from  our  self-intelli- 
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gence,  and  are  humbly  led  by  the  truths  of  revelation,  having,  so  far 
as  possible,  no  opinions  which  are  not  formed  from,  and  hence  estab- 
lished upon  the  truths  of  revelation, — these  truths  will  be  in  it  trans- 
parent crystals,  through  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  view  all  things 
which  come  before  the  understanding  in  the  clear  light. 

To  assume  that  a  pre-established  opinion  is  the  truths  and  from 
that  to  argue  that  "consequently"  the  authoritative  writings  of  the 
New  Church  must  harmonize  therewith,  is  a  method  of  reasoning  that 
seems  the  exact  reverse  of  the  true  method  which  Newchurchraen 
ought  to  pursue.  The  writings  of  the  New  Church  are  divinely 
authoritative,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  then  is  the  Lord's  sec- 
ond advent  yet  to  come.  If  they  are,  What  do  they  teach?  should 
be  the  first  inquiry  on  any  question  of  religion  or  ethics,  with  the 
mind  as  unbiassed  and  free  from  the  opinions  of  self-derived  intelli- 
gence, as  our  state  of  regeneration  renders  possible.  And  if  there  is 
no  direct  and  positive  teaching,  from  the  same  unbiassed  state  of 
mind  the  inquiry  should  be  for  the  general  bearing  of  the  doctrines 
upon  the  subject. 

With  due  deference  and  respect,  permit  me  somewhat  plainly  and 
frankly  to  say,  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  controversy  in 
the  pages  of  the  "Repository"  on  the  subject  of  clergy  and  laity,  and 
minor  topics  which  it  involves,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  who  have  been 
only  a  "  looker-on  in  Venice,"  that  yourself  and  those  who  with 
undoubted  sincerity  have  advocated  the  same  side  in  this  controversy, 
have  been  continually,  and  I  hope  without  proposing  so  to  do,  rea- 
soning after  the  same  method  which  is  portrayed  in  the  extract  above. 
That  j'ou  had  "settled  down  firmly,"  in  the  belief  that  there  should 
be  in  the  New  Church  no  order  of  clergy  distinct  from  the  laity,  &c., 
"  and  consequently  "  you  could  only  conceive  of  the  New  Church  doc- 
trine as  "harmonizing"  with  this  firmly  settled  conviction.  In  sav- 
ing this  I  mean  no  want  of  charity.  I  say  no  more  than  that  to 
which  we  all  are  prone,  and  against  which  we  need  most  sedulously, 
and  with  unceasing  prayer,  to  guard.  I  was  led  to  this  opinion  at  iin 
early  stage  in  this  controversy,  and  the  opinion  has  been  confirmed  in 
its  subsequent  progress,  particularly  by  tins  significant  circumstance, 
that  although  there  are  passages  in  the  writings  of  E.  S.  distinctly 
and  positively  recognizing  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and 
laity,  and  iione  where  he  with  equal  distinctness,  nor  indeed  at  all 
asserts  that  there  is  to  be  no  such  distinction  in  the  New  Church,  yet, 
from  assumed  general  principles,  it  is  inferred  to  be  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  New  Church.  And  since  the  doctrines  must  ^* harmon- 
ize "  with  this  idea,  it  is  argued,  "  consequently,"  that  wherever  Swe- 
denborg  recognizes  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  and  laity, 
he  does  not  mean  the  clergy  of  the  New  Church.  For  instance,  in 
the  chapter  on  "  Ecclesiastical  government,"  in  the  work  which  he 
himself  entitles  "  The  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine," 
and  in  which,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  occurs  the  following  memorable  passage,  "As  to  what  concerns 
the  following  doctrine,  this  doctrine  also  is  from  heaven,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  from  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  ;  and  the  spiritual  sense  of 
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the  Word  is  the  same  with  the  doctrine  which  is  in  heaven.  .  .  . 
Bat  I  proceed  to  the  doctrine  itself,  which  is  for  the  New  Churchy  and 
which  is  called  Heavenly  Doctrine,  because  it  was  revealed  to  me 
out  of  heaven  ;  for  to  deliver  this  doctrine  is  the  design  of  this  work." 
—H.  D.  7. 

The  passages  in  question  relating  to  the  clergy  are  as  follow : 

"  With  respect  to  the  priests,  they  ought  to  teach  men  the  way  to  hcayoiif  and  also 
to  lead  them ;  they  ought  to  teach  them  according  to  the  doctrines  of  their  church 
derived  from  the  Word,  and  they  ought  to  lead  them  to  live  according  to  it." — 
H.  D,  315. 

"Dignity  and  honor  ou^ht  to  be  paid  to  priests  on  account  of  the  sanctity  of  their 
office ;  but  they  who  are  wise  give  the  honor  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  all  sanctity  is 
derived,  and  not  to  themselves,"  &c. — Idem.  317. 

From  the  opinion  assumed,  by  inference^  from  the  writings  of  the 
church  in  a  general  way  as  to  what  is  the  genius  of  the  New  Church, 
or  what  that  genius  requires,  the  necessity  devolves  of  making  this 
positive  teaching  of  doctrine  by  Swedenborg,  under  the  most  solemn 
asseveration,  mean  something  else.     It  is  declared  that  he  is  here  pre- 
scribing the  duties  of  the  clergy  of  the  old  church.     This  must  be  so, 
because  what  he  says  is  contrary  to  what  is  assumed,  inferentially,  to 
be  required  by  the  genius  of  the  New  Church.      This  is  the  reason  ! 
although  this  stands  opposite  to  Swedenborg's  repeated  asseverations 
that  it  is  "  The  Heavenly  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  that  it  is 
**  for  the  New  Church,'^  that  it  was  ^^  revealed  out  of  heaven,^*  and  that 
"  to  deliver  this  doctrine  is  the  design  of  this  work."     And  this  rea- 
soning it  is  endeavored  to  establish  by  the  following  confirmations : 
That  when  Swedenborg  says  the  priests  "  ought  to  teach  men  the  way 
to  heaven  according  to  the  doctrines  of  their  church  (ecclesia)  susb) 
derived  from  ths  Word,"  the  pronoun  'Uheir"  implies  plurality,  he 
hence  means  several  churches,  whereas  the  New  Church  is  one.     But 
does  not  Swedenborg  everywhere  teach  that  the  doctrines  of  the  old 
church  are  totally  false,  and  lead  to  hell,  without  making  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  any  sect  or  denomination  ?     And  would  it  not  be  the 
extreme  of  inconsistency,  that  he  should  be  found  prescribing  to  the 
ministers  of  those  churches  that  they  "ought  to  teach  men  the  way  to 
heaven,  and  to  lead  them  thither  according  to  the  doctrines  of  their 
churchp  which  ho  says  are  faises  from  hell,  and  lead  to  hell?     He 
says  in  an  appendix  to  the  Coronis  (Eng.  Ed.)  that  "  There  is  in 
the  old  church  no   knowledge  of  God,  but  what  is  erroneous ;  no 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  ;  no  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  hence  no 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Trinity ;  no  knowledge  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  Word ;  no  knowledge  of  Redemption  ;  no  knowledge  of  Fa/Vh  ; 
no  knowledge  of  Charity ;  no  knowledge  of  Free  Will ;  no  knowledge 
of  Repentance ;  no  knowledge  of  the  Remission  of  Sins,  and  hence  no 
knowledge   of  Conversion  ;    no   knowledge   of  Regeneration  ;    no 
knowledge  of  Imputation  ;  no  knowledge  of  Heaven  and  Hell ;  no 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  man  after  death,  and  hence  no  knowledge 
of  Salvation  and  Eternal  Life;  no  knowledge  of  Baptism  ;  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  Supper ;  no  knowledge  of  the  Law,  but  what 
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is  erroneous ;  no  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  but  what  is  erroneous." 
And  according  to  such  doctrines  Swedenborg  instructs  the  clergy  of 
the  old  church,  wlio  would  never  read  his  book^  that  they  ^  ought  to  teach 
men  the  way  to  heaven  /"  and  according  to  such  doctrines  they  onght 
to  lead  them  to  live  ! 

Another  confirmation  is  found  in  the  following  quotation  which  is 
the  first  section  in  the  chapter  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment,    (H.  D).     See  Repos.  April,  p.  187. 

"  There  are  two  classes  of  affairs  among  men  which  ought  to  be  conduoted  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  order ;  namely,  that  which  relates  to  things  of  heaven,  and  thai 
wQch  relates  to  the  things  of  the  world.  The  former  are  cafied  occledastical,  tnd 
the  latter  civil  affairs." 

From  this  it  is  alleged  that  "  there  is  here  no  specific  mention 
made  of  the  New  Church,  but  the  affairs  spoken  of  are  *a(fairs 
among  men.'"  But  as  the  confimation  derived  from  this  passage  is 
merely  subservient  to  the  grand  one  above  noticed,  and  simply  "jus- 
tifying "  the  construction  already  put  upon  the  chapter,  it  seems  to 
require  but  a  brief  notice. 

Is  it  necessary,  or  called  for,  that  the  author,  after  such  repeated 
and  most  solemn  declarations,  not  concerning  any  part  or  portions  of 
the  work,  but  of  the  whole  work,  that  this  doctrine  is  **ybr  /Ac  New 
Church^''  and  that  "  to  deliver  this  doctrine  is  the  design  of  this  work," 
&c.,  is  it  necessary,  or  would  there  be  any  propriety  in  his  specifi- 
cally reiterating  this  declaration  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  chap- 
ter, or  on  the  introduction  of  any  new  subject,  or  distinct  branch  of 
the  doctrine  which  as  a  whole  he  calls  the  **  doctrine  of  the  New 
Jerusalem?"  It  is  alleged  that  **  the  affairs  spoken  of  are*  affairs 
among  men'  widely  and  generally  taken,"  and  hence  cannot  apply 
to  the  New  Church.  But  Swedenborg  was  not  writing  merely  lor 
the  New  Church,  while  it  should  embrace  but  an  handful  of  the  men 
of  the  earth.  The  New  Church,  the  doctrine  of  which  was  here  *•  re- 
vealed from  heaven,"  was  to  endure  **  forever  and  ever,"  when  "ail 
nations  shall  be  gathered  unto  Jerusalem."  Might  he  not  well,  then, 
in  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  governments  of  this  church, 
call  them  ** affairs  among  men  ?  "  Swedenborg  moreover  says  that 
these  two  classes  of  "affairs  among  men"  ought  to  be  conducted 
**  according  to  the  laws  ofordcr,^^  If  he  is  in  this  chapter  prescribing 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  old  churchy 
and  if  the  official  distinction  of  the  clcrjry  from  the  laity  is  an  appur- 
tenance oi  that  churchy  in  itself  disorderly,  and  not  at  all  harmonious 
with  the  genius  of  the  new  dispensation,  he  is  here  involved  in 
another  gross  inconsistency.  For  with  what  propriety  can  he  declare 
that  that  which  is  in  itself  disorder  1 1/,  "ought  to  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  order. ^^  Swedenborg  says  that  the  hells  are 
restrained  within  certain  limits,  by  means  of  external  punishments, 
that  they  are  kept  in  subjection,  (fee,  but  I  do  not  think  he  anywhere 
says  that  the  hells,  or  anything  pertaining  to  hell — and  whatever  is 
disorderly  does  so, — are,  or  **  ought  to  be,"  governed  "  according  to 
the  laws  of  order. *^ 
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In  the  "  Repository  "  for  March,  p.  145,  occurs  the  following  edito- 
rial remark :  **  We  urge  upon  the  authority  of  our  great  teacher,  one 
grand  fundamental  principle,  to  wit,  that  every  man  of  the  church  is 
a  church  in  the  least  form.  This  principle  involves  in  effect  the 
whole  of  our  positions  on  church  order.  It  is  clear,  deliberate,  dis- 
tinct, indubitable.  Against  it  a  man  may  heap  up  detached  quota- 
tions till  doomsday,  and  what  does  it  avail  ?  Here  stands  the  inex- 
pungable  principle,  and  by  this  principle  stand  we.  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  quotations  till  the  truth  of  this  principle  is  denied  and 
its  fallacy  shown.  So  long  as  the  principle  remains  unshaken,  we 
know  that  no  quotation,  rightly  construed  can  countervail  it."  The 
principle,  so  often  declared  by  Swedenborg,  that  "  every  man  of  the 
church  is  a  church  in  the  least  form,"  no  Newchurchman  denies. 
[t  is  not,  then,  this  "clear,  deliberate,  distinct,  and  indubitable"  de- 
claration of  Swedenborg  on  which  the  ground  of  the  difference  lies. 
It  is  in  the  inference  which  you  draw  from  this  declaration.  And 
there  are  probably  few  in  the  New  Church  who  are  so  pure  and /rce 
from  self-derived  intelligence  as  to  render  it  entirely  safe  for  them  to 
rely  with  such  absolute  certainty  upon  their  inferences  from  the  doc- 
trines, as  to  stand  upon  them  as  upon  a  rock,  and  from  them,  and 
according  to  them,  to  construe  away,  or  battle  down  the  positive  de- 
clarations of  revealed  truth.  The  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
have  no  internal  sense,  and  consequently  all  their  truth  must  be  in 
the  letter.  If  then  they  are  of  Divine  authority,  their  positive  decla- 
rations are  authoritative  teachings  of  Divine  truth,  and  our  inferences 
ought  to  be  from  them,  and  according  to  them,  instead  of  interpreting 
them  from  and  according  to  our  inferences.  There  are  others,  com- 
prehending probably  very  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  church, 
among  whom  are  many  learned,  able,  sincere,  and  excellent  men, 
who  draw  an  inference  from  the  very  declaration  in  question,  which 
is  quite  the  antipodes  of  yours,  and  if  inferences  are  to  govern  where 
inferences  are  so  exceedingly  at  variance,  instead  of  the  positive 
teachings  of  revealed  truth,  then  are  we  still  without  a  standard, 
every  man  being  a  law  unto  himself.  S.  M.  W. 

FhiUdelphia. 

REMARKS. 

Our  correspondent,  it  appears,  is  inclined  to  coincide  with  our  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  death  penalty,  but  finds  fault  with  the  mental  process  by  which  it  is  arrived  at.  He 
sees  in  it  merely  pre-established  opinion  ripened  into  confirmation,  and  thinks  this  is  the 
reverse  of  the  true  process  prescribed  by  the  principles  of  the  New  Church,  according  to 
which  wo  are  to  be  "  humbly  led  by  the  truths  of  revelation,  having,  so  far  as  possible,  do 
opinions  which  are  not  formed  from  and  founded  upon  those  truths.**  Very  well;  what 
then  ?  How  docs  this  apply  to  the  case  in  hand  t  What  ground  has  the  writer  for  inti" 
mating  that  wo  were  not  led  to  our  conclusion  in  precisely  this  way  ?  What  authority 
has  he  for  stretching  the  import  of  the  phrase  "  long  since,"  so  as  to  make  it  imply  a 
period  long  prior  to  our  espousal  of  N.  C  doctrines  ?  How  does  he  know  but  our  conclu'- 
sion  was  most  legitimately  reached  according  to  the  very  process  that  he  has  described  1 
He  himself,  it  seems,  favors  the  same  conclusion.  How  did  he  come  by  iti  Is  he  cer 
tain  it  is  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  pre-established  belief  1 
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It  is  DO  doubt  a  very  possible  thing  for  a  man  to  be  confirmed  in  a  foregone  conelasioD, 
which  is  still  a  fallacy,  and  to  believe  all  the  while  that  he  is  resting  in  a  genuine  troth, 
seen  in  its  own  appropriate  light.    It  is  equally  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nich  s 
conclusion  may  be  a  genuine  truth,  which  the  holder  of  it  may  have  no  hesitation  in 
aflirraing  with  the  utmost  confidence.     A  thing  confirmed  is  not  necessarily  false,  nor  is 
ittheeflectof  N.  C.  principles  to  weaken  a  rational  assurance  of  the  soundness  of  any 
deduction  in  science,  morals,  or  religion.    We  are  not  able  to  see,  therefore,  that  our  cor- 
respondent's strictures  on  this  head  amount  to  much.      It  is  no  doubt  well  to  be  cautioni 
and  deliberate  in  coming  to  our  conclusions ;  but  when  one  is  fully  satisfied,  on  vilid 
grounds,  of  the  truth  of  certain  convictions,  he  is  unquestionably  at  liberty  to  say  that 
they  must  "  harmonize  with  the  authoritative  teachings  of  the  New  Church.*'     **  When 
the  understanding,"  says  Swedenborg,   **  is  enlightened  by  Divino  Light,  it  then  per- 
ceives what  is  true  to  be  true,  it  inwardly  acknowledges  it,  and,  as  it  were,  sees  it,  such 
is  the  revelation  of  those  who  are  in  the  affection  of  truth  from  good"  {A.  C.  S780). 
One,  however,  who  is  usually  timid,  vacillating,  and  feeble  in  his  grasp  of  truth  will  be 
apt  to  be  very  backward  in  taking  positive  ground  on  any  subject,  and  prone  to  read  pre- 
sumption and  precipitance  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  do. 

So  much  for  the  first  head.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  substance  to  the  second. 
S.  M.  W.  assumes  that  our  views,  as  propounded  in  the  pages  of  the  Repository  on  the 
subject  of  Clergy  and  Laity  are,  of  course,  p  re-conceptions,  the  fruits  of  our  own  self-intel- 
ligent reasonings;  and  not  the  result  of  an  unbiassed  study  and  fair  interpretation  of  Swe- 
denborg's  teachings.  His  own  construction  is  infallibly  the  right  one,  while  ours  is  s 
mere  inference  resting  on  pre-established  opinion.  He  then  proceeds  to  ar^e  the  matter, 
and  to  show  how  grossly  the  views  hitherto  advanced  by  us  distort  and  falsify  our  great 
teacher's  real  meaning.  So  perfectly  palpable  to  him  is  the  drift  of  our  author's  insirnc- 
tion  on  this  theme  that  it  is  astonishing  how  any  one  can  possibly  see  the  matter  in  any 
other  light,  and  the  fact  that  he  does  is  proof  positive  that  he  sees  through  colored  glasses» 
instead  of  the  transparent  crystal  which  has  aided  the  vision  of  our  friend,  the  fion-con- 
firmator. 

We  have  frequently  gone  over  this  ground  before,  but  as  rich  gleanings  always  remain 
in  the  field  of  truth,  we  shall  not  refuse  to  accompany  S.  M.  W.  in  his  appeal  to  the  oft- 
cited  chai)ter  on  "  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Government."     And  first,  it  is  evident  that  our 
correspondent  regards  this  chapter  as  a  divinely  appointed  platform  for  the  government, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  New  Jerusalem.     This  he  endeavors  to  show  by  quoting 
certain  passages  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  book  "  is  for  the 
New  Church,"  and  that  it  is  heavenly  doctrine  as  being  revealed  from  heaven,  and  from 
its  being  in  strict  accordance  with  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.     Now  that  the  work 
in  question  is,  in   its  general  scope,  designed  for  tlie  New  Church,  we  are  ready  to  grant 
at  once.      But  that  the  chapter  in  question  was  specifically  intended  for  a  directory  to 
the  New  Church  in  the  matter  of  its  civil  or  ecclesiastical  polity,  we  are  constrained  to 
deny.    (1.)  Our  correspondent's  quotation  above  given  is  sufficient  to  disprove  it.     "As 
to  what  concerns  the  following  doctrine,  this  also  is  from  heaven,  inasmuch  a»  it  is  from 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  ;  and  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word  is  the  same  with  ibo 
doctrine  which  is  in  heaven."     If  this  be  so,  the  chapter  under  consideration  accords,  like 
the  rest,  with  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  and  is  built  upon  it.     But  the  internal  sense 
of  Priest  and  King  is  goodness  and  truth,  and  consequently,  S.  M.  W.  is  not  at  liberty  to 
take  them  literally.      The  New  Church,  so  far  as  it  is  truly  a  spiritual  church,  founded 
upon  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  knows  no  other  than  a  spiritual  priesthood  and  a 
spiritual  kingship.    (2.)  The  state  of  things  which  is  described  as  making  governors  neces- 
sary is  one  toto  cmlo  different  from  what  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  predicable  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.     "  It  is  impossible  that  order  can  be  maintained  in  the  world  without  g0TC^ 
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DOR,  whose  duty  should  be  vigilantly  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  those  who  act  accord- 
ing to  order,  and  of  those  who  act  contrary  to  order,  that  they  may  reward  the  former, 
and  punish  the  latter.      Unless  this  were  done,  the  human  race  would  inevitably  perish. 
The  desire  of  ruling  others,  and  of  possessing  their  property,  being  hereditary  in  every  in- 
dividual, and  being  the  source  whence  all  enmity,  envying,  hatred^  revenge,  deceit,  cruelty, 
and  numerous  other  evils  proceed  ;  unless  men,  in  the  exercise  of  their  prevailing  incli- 
nations, were,  on  the  one  hand,  restrained  by  the  fear  of  the  laws,  and  the  dread  of  pun- 
ishment involving  the  loss  of  honor,  of  property,  and  of  life,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  a  course  cf  evil;  and,  on  the  other  band,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  honor  and  of  gain, 
as  the  reward  of  well  doing,  there  would  speedily  be  an  end  of  the  human  race."    Now, 
we  would  ask  if  any  candid  and  intelligent  man,  with  Swedenborg's  explication  of  the 
last   two   chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  in  his    hand,  can  possibly  suppose  this  descrip- 
tion to  be  applicable  to  the  New  Jerusalem.      The  New  Jerusalem  is  a  new  church,  in 
closest  conjunction  with  heaven,  and  the  men  of  that  church  are  heavenly  men,  who  are 
governed  by  other  motives  than  the  "  fear  of  the  laws,  and  the  dread  of  punishment."     Let 
the  closing  chapters  of  Isaiah  be  consulted,  in  which  it  is  said  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  that 
••  henceforth  there  shall  no  more  come  into  thee  the  uncircumcisedand  the  unclean  ;"  *•  thy 
people  shall  be  all  righteous ;"  and  tbo  declaration  of  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  "  there 
shall  not  enter  into  the  city  any  thing  that  dcfileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomina- 
tion, or  niakcth  a  lie,"  and  then  let  any  one  pronounce  whether  such  necessities  for  re- 
straining laws  and  rulers  can  exist  in  that  celestial  economy.     The  fact  is,  the  author  in 
this  part  of  his  work  is  treating  of  the  institutions  which  in  the  Divine  Providence  prevail 
••  in  the  world,"  **  in  the  various  societies  of  mankind,"  and  his  object  is  to  declare  that 
such  and  such  principles,  which  are  really  N.  C.  principles,  ought  to  pervade  and  ani- 
mate them.     This  brings  the  subject  within  the  general  scope  of  the  work,  and  this  is  its 
true  relation  to  the  whole.     Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  think  of  finding  a  formula  of 
government,  either  for  church  or  state,  which  the  New  Dispensation  is  to  adopt,  in  the 
paragraphs  referred  to.     Priests  are  entirely  an  exotic  in  the  New  Church,  although  there 
is  a  function  of  teaching,  and,  as  Swedenborg  says,  dignity  and  honor  are  due  to  those 
who  discharge  this  function,  though  it  is  rather  to  the  employment,  than  to  the  person  that 
this  respect  is  to  be  rendered,  it  being  ieparatcd  from  the  person  when  the  person  it  separaU 
ed  from  the  employment  {H.  D.  317).      From  this  it  would  seem  manifest  that  the  func- 
tion may  be  discharged  by  one  who  has  ordinarily  some  other  calling,  and  therefore  is  not 
raised  by  the  office  into  a  new  and  distinct  rank  or  caste.      Our  correspondent  seems  to 
labor  under  the  usual  difficulty  of  conceiving  that  there  can  be  a  ministry  of  teaching 
without  the  creation,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  perfectly  distinct  priestly  order.     But  on  this 
point  we  doubt  if  we  can  help  his  vision  by  any  collyrium  which  we  could  adminis- 
ter to  the  optical  organ. 

Our  correspondent  is  strong  in  the  assurance  that  Swedenborg  no  where  teaches  that 
the  hells,  or  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  hells,  are  or  ought  to  be  governed  according  to 
the  laws  of  order.  This,  however,  we  set  down  to  the  account  of  inadvertence.  S.  M.  W. 
will  not  deny  that  the  following  passage  discloses  very  unequivocally  that  the  hells  are 
governed,  in  some  sense,  according  to  order,  or  the  laws  of  order.  "It  is  to  be  noted 
that  there  are  innumerable  hells,  distinct  according  to  the  genera  of  all  evils  and  falses 
thence  derived,  and  according  to  their  species,  and  the  particulars  of  the  species ;  and 
that  in  each  hell  there  is  an  order  which  is  preserved  by  the  Lord,  both  immediately  and  me- 
diately by  the  celestial  angels;  occasionally  also  angels  are  sent  thither  to  reduce  into  or- 
der  what  is  disorderly  therein**  {A.  C.  6370).  Of  course  it  is  not  implied  that  the  order  of 
hell  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  heaven,  but  still  there  must  be  of  necessity  the  prev- 
alence of  some  kind  of  order  in  every  part  of  the  Lord's  empire.  **  The  power  of  the 
Lord  is  not  only  over  heaven,  but  also  over  hell,  for  hell  it  kept  in  order  and  connexion  by 
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oppositions  against  heaven ;  for  which  reasons  he  who  governs  the  one  most  necessufly 
govern  the  other'*  {A.  R,  62).  Such,  then,  is  the  matter  of  fact.  The  hells  are  goremed 
by  I  or  rather  from,  the  laws  of  order  which  are  adapted  to  the  internal  states  of  their  in- 
mates, albeit  it  is  the  order  rather  ofpermiuien  than  ot  providence.  Still  it  is  proper  to 
say  that  the  hells  ought  to  be  in  the  order  of  the  heavens,  for  it  is  owing  to  an  abase  of 
their  freedom  that  they  are  not ;  and  so  likewise  it  is  proper  for  Swedenborg  to  deeltie 
that  both  the  church  and  the  world  ought  to  be  ruled  by  the  internal  principles  of  the 
Lord's  kingdom,  which  are  the  principles  of  the  New  Church;  and  this  we  suppose  him 
to  have  done  in  the  work  in  question. 

We  bad  remarked  upon  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Swedenborg  in  speaking  of  the 
duties  of  priests,  to  wit :  that  they  are  to  teach  the  people  "  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
their  church  (ecclesioe  sua;)  derived  from  the  Word,"  and  observed  that  there  was  in  it  an 
intimation  of  a  diversity  of  churches  incompatible  with  what  we  are  taught  respecting  the 
structure  of  the  New  Church.     The  import  we  suppose  to  be  that  as  a  matter  of  ChriS' 
tian  honesty  and  integrity  every  so-called  priest  was  morally  bound  to  be  faithful  to  hii 
convictions,  and  teach  what  he  and  the  church  to  which  he  adhered  sincerely  believed  to 
be  the  genuine  doctrines  of  truth  derived  from  the  Wprd.    And  is  not  this  a  principle  of 
the  New  Church,  that  every  man  is  to  be  faithful  to  the  light  he  has,  even  though  that 
light  may  not  be  the  light  of  genuine  truth  1    Is  it  wrong  to  give  counsel  to  men  adapted 
to  their  present  states,  even  though  those  states  be  very  defective  in  many  respects  t     If 
so,  what  shall  be  said  of  Swcdenborg's  Scortatory  doctrine,  in  which  he  undeniably  adapts 
his  suggestions  to  the  states  of  natural  men  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  act  from  higher 
promptings  ?    Now,  the  reader  will  notice  that  S.  M.  W.  offers  no  solution  whatever  of 
the  problem  involved  in  the  peculiar  phraseology  adverted  to.     He  declares,  with  a  holf 
shudder,  that  it  cannot  possibly  imply  that  Swedenborg  would  prescribe  the  teaching  of 
doctrines  that  are  totally  false  and  lead  to  hell,  and  yet  he  does  not  condescend  to  inform 
us  what  it  does  mean,  or  how  it  is  to  be  construed  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  his  view  of 
what  our  illuminated  author  intended  to  teach.    Here  the  expression  stands  as  a  fact  that 
is  in  some  way  to  be  disposed  of,  and  yet  it  is  a  burden  resting  upon  his  argument  which 
our  critic  does  not  deign  to  lift  with  one  of  his  fingers.     The  phraseology  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  our  author's  writings,  and  wo  may  safely  appeal  to  general  usage  as  a  key  to  his 
meaning  in  the  passage  before  us.      Thus,  **  those  who  are  of  the  external  church,  are 
clearly  in  its  externals,  but  obscurely  in  its  internals,  whereas  those  who  are  of  the  iote^ 
nal  church  are  clearly  in  internals,  and  obscurely  in  externals ;  but  those  who  are  in  exter- 
nals, and  not  at  the  same  time  in  internals.,  are  not  of  the  church ;  all  those  are  in  both 
who   are  in   the    good  of  \i£c,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  their  church  {ecclesia  wtf); 
but  those  arc  in  externals  without  internals,  who  are  in  worship,  and  not  at  the  same  time 
in  the  good  of  life  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church"  (-J.  C.  87G2).   "  Those  who  are 
in  the  affection  of  truth  from  evil,  that  is,  who  desire  to  know  truth  merely  for  the  sake  of 
honor,  gain,  reputation,  and  the  like,  do  not  sec  truths,  but  only  such  things  as  confirm  the 
doctrines  of  their  church  {ecclcsice  sua)^  whether  iliey  be  true  or  false"  {A.  C.  8780). 

A  similar  vein  of  remark  is  applicable  to  what  S.  M.  W.  says  also  in  the  last  of  the 
above  paragraphs.  He  admits  the  truth  of  the  position  which,  upon  the  authority  of  Swe- 
denborg, we  have  assumed  relative  to^every  man  of  ihe  church  being  a  church  in  the  least 
form.  This,  he  says,  no  Newchurchman  denies.  What  then  is  it  that  he  denies,  or  what 
fault  has  he  to  find  with  il  7  **  It  is  the  inference  you  draw  from  this  declaration."  And 
what  is  the  inference  objected  to  *?  Why,  that  if  every  man  of  the  church  is  a  church  io 
the  least  form,  all  the  constituents  of  a  church  are  epitomized  in  him.  Is  not  this  a  fair 
inference  ?  Does  it  not  in  fact  inevitably  follow  from  the  premises  ?  If  not,  why  does  not 
our  correspondent  attempt  to  expose  its  fallacy  ?  Why  does  he  assume  magisterial  airs, 
and  read  a  homily  on  human  imperfection  in  general,  when  his  business  is  to  detect  and 
show  up  the  particular  impetfecuou  ol  out  x^^^oxiVn^l 
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But  we  leave  the  matter  to  the  good  sense  of  our  readers.  Thej  will,  with  us,  give  our 
critic  credit  for  aiming  to  perform  a  kind  office  in  the  capacity  he  has  assumed  of 
correeting  the  logical  or  ethical  errata  which  he  fancies  himself  to  have  detected  in  the 
various  impressions  that  we  have  given  of  our  views  on  several  different  topics.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  no  difficult  task,  we  opine,  to  perceive  that  he  has  not,  in  the  above 
article,  given  token  of  possessing  all  the  requisites  in  himself  necessary  to  render  him  a 
very  efficient  rebuker  of  other  men's  infirmities. 


^>^^^^k^^*^*^*^^^^*^^^>^^^f^f^^^^r^fs^^f^^0' 


ARTICLE  III. 


THE  PARABLES  EXPLAINED. 

No.  fX. 

THE  PARABLE  OF  A  CERTAIN  MAN  WHO  HAD  TWO  SONS. 

*'  A  certain  man  had  two  sons;  and  he  came  to  the  first  and  said.  Son,  go  work  to-day 
in  ray  vineyard.     He  answered  and  said,  I  will  not ;  but  afterwards  he  repented  and  went. 
And  he  came  to  the  second  and  said  likewise.    And  be  answered  and  said,  I  go,  sir  ;  and 
went  not.      Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father,"  &c.,  &c. — Matf.  xzi 
38-33. 

Q.  What  do  you  here  understand  by  a  certain  man,  and  his  two 
sons? 

A.  The  term  certain  is  not  in  the  original,  but  is  added  by  the  trans- 
lators. In  the  original,  therefore,  it  is  said,  a  man  had  two  sons,  and 
by  the  term  man  is  here  meant,  the  Lord  in  His  Divine  Humanity, 
who  is,  properly,  the  Only  Man,  whilst  all  other  men  are  men  by  deri- 
vation from  Him,  or  in  consequence  of  the  life  which  He  continually 
imparts.  By  the  two  sons,  therefore,  of  this  man,  are  figured  and  rep- 
resented two  distinct  classes  of  people,  comprehending  the  whole  ha- 
man  race  ;  one  of  which  classes,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  is  princi- 
pled in  an  obedient  will,  but  not  so  much  in  an  enlightened  under- 
standing, whilst  the  other  is  in  possession  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing, but  is  deficient  in  the  point  of  obedience,  or  of  a  submissive 
will. 

Q.  But  it  is  written  of  the  above  man  and  his  tioo  sons,  that  He 
came  and  said  unto  the  first,  Son,  go  loork  to-day  in  my  vineyard. 
What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  force  and  import  of  the  two  expres- 
sions here  used.  He  came  and  said  ? 

A.  Two  distinct  expressions  are  here  employed  to  denote  the 
two  distinct  principles  of  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom ; 
the  former  of  which  is  involved  in  the  term  came^  whilst  the  latter  is 
involved  in  the  term  said.  Thus  the  two  terms  combined  denote  the 
marriage-union  of  those  two  divine  principles,  and  inculcate,  further, 
the  edifying  lesson,  that  before  the  Almighty  can  address  man  to 
advantage  with  His  divine  wisdom,  He  must  first  come,  and  move 
man's  affections  by  the  presence  of  His  divine  love ;  in  other  words, 
man  mu8tJl>egin  to  regard  an  eternal  end  before  he  can  be  qualified 
to  understand  the  eternal  truth. 

VOL.  v.  80 
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Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  command  here  given,  Sen^ 
go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard  f 

A.  By  the  vineyard,  here  spoken  of,  is  spiritually  understood  the 
Lord's  Church  here  on  earth,  agreeably  to  what  is  written  in  the  Pro- 
phet, The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  House  of  Israel  (Isaiah 
V.  7).  And  the  church  is  a  vineyard  in  consequence  oFcherishing  the 
principles  of  heavenly  truth  from  Jesus  Christ,  who,  as  being  the 
divine  fountain  of  truth,  calls  Himself  the  true  vine  (John  xv.)  To 
go,  then,  and  work  in  this  vineyard,  is  the  important  duty  binding  on 
all  the  children  of  men,  as  implying  a  life  in  conformity  to  the  truth, 
signified  by  the  term  go,  and  also  co-operation  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
opposing  those  affections,  appetites,  and  passions,  which  are  contrary 
to  the  truth,  signified  by  the  term  work.  It  is  said  to-day,  because  by 
to-day,  according  to  the  spiritual  idea,  is  meant,  to  eternity,  and  there- 
fore, the  expression  is  used  in  order  to  instruct  mankind  that  they 
o\x^\\t  forever  to  cherish  in  their  minds  the  principles  of  heavenly  life, 
by  combating  all  contrary  principles,  and  thus  rendering  themselves 
receptive,  to  all  eternity,  of  the  divine  love  and  the  divine  wisdom- 

Q.  But  it  is  written  of  this^r*^  son  that  he  answered  and  said,  I 
will  not ;  hut  afterwards  he  repented  and  went.  What  do  you  con- 
ceive to  be  involved  in  this  reply,  and  in  the  son's  consequent  con- 
duct? 

A,  The  reply  and  consequent  conduct  of  this  son  involve  in  them 
two  distinct  considerations  ;  first,  that  the  understanding  of  this  son 
was  not  in  agreement  with  his  father's  requirement,  which  disa- 
greement is  marked  by  his  saying,  I  will  not ;  for  saying  has  refe^ 
ence  to  the  thought  or  understanding;  and  secondly,  that  the  wiUd 
this  son  was  not  opposed  to  the  father's  command,  on  which  account 
it  is  said  that  afterwards  he  re2)cnted,  and  went.  By  this  son,  there- 
fore, as  was  above  hinted,  are  represented  and  described  all  those  of 
the  human  race  who  externally,  or  in  thought,  oppose  divine  counsel 
but  who  yet  inwardly,  or  in  allection,  do  not  oppose ;  thus  by  this  son 
are  represented  and  described  specifically  the  Gentiles,  who  are  not 
in  possession  of  the  Word  of  revelation,  and  who,  consequently,  che^ 
ish  thoughts,  ideas,  and  persuasions,  which  are  not  in  agreement  with 
that  Word,  but  who,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  disagreement  in  their 
intellect,  are  still,  by  reason  of  their  simplicity  and  sincerity,  disposed 
to  admit  the  Eternal  Truth  for  the  rule  and  government  of  their 
lives. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  import  of  the  reply  and 
consequent  conduct  of  the  second  son,  as  expressed  in  these  words,  / 
go,  sir,  and  went  not  ? 

A.  The  reply  and  consequent  conduct  of  this  second  son  involve  in 
them  the  true  state  of  his  mind,  which  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
discern  clearly  what  his  duty  was,  and  how  he  ought  to  comply  with 
his  father's  will,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  will  was  inclined 
to  act  contrary  to  his  father's,  and  also  to  oppose  his  own  sense  of 
duty  and  obligation.  Thus,  this  second  son  is  a  representative 
figure  of  all  those  of  the  human  race  whose  understandings  are 
enlightened  to  see  what  line  of  conduct  is  good  and  right  for  them  to 
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irsue,  but  whose  inclinations  lead  them  in  a  contrary  direction,  in 
nsequence  of  being  opposed  to  all  the  dictates  of  truth  and  equity. 
B  is  more  specifically  a  representative  figure  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
ho,  being  in  possession  of  the  eternal  truth  as  made  known  in  the 
''ord  of  revelation,  and  having  their  understandings  thus  enlightened 
''  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  His  Holy  Laws,  were  yet  disin- 
ined,  in  will,  to  conform  to  that  knowledge,  and  to  obey  those  laws. 
5,  therefore,  the  first  son  specifically  represented  the  Gentiles,  so  the 
cond  son  specifically  represented  the  Jews. 

Q.  But  on  this  occasion  the  Blessed  Jesus  immediately  proposes 
e  significant  and  interesting  question.  Whether  of  them  twain  did 
e  will  of  his  father  ?  What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  drift  and 
sign  of  this  question  ? 

^.  In  this  question  the  Blessed  Jesus  makes  an  appeal  to  the  com- 
on  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  under  the  full  assurance  that  the 
iswer  would  be  such  as  is  here  recorded,  where  it  is  written,  They 
y  unto  him,  The  first.  Thus  the  Blessed  Jesus  would  instruct  us 
.at  the  common  sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  if  they  were  fairly 
insulted,  would  favor  the  great  design  of  religion,  which  means 
^tiling  else  but  to  call  man  to  the  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
hich  he  owes  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  because  common  sense  and 
sason  must  see  the  miserable  infatuation  of  all  those  who  pro- 
ss  one  thing  with  their  lips,  whilst  in  their  hearts  they  pursue 
lother,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  who  have  their  understand- 
gs  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of  truth,  whilst  their  wills  are 
^filed  and  misled  by  the  love  of  evil. 

Q,  And  how  do  you  understand  the  concluding  application  of  this 
irable,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  following  words :  Jesus  saith  unto 
em^  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into 
e  kingdom  of  God  before  you.  For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way 
'righteousness,  and  ye  believed  him  not ;  but  the  publicans  and  harlots 
lieved  him  ;  and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen  [i7],  repented  not  afterwards, 
at  ye  might  believe  him  ? 

A.  In  these  words  the  Blessed  Jesus  confirms  the  observation 
bove  made,  that  by  the^r*^  son,  mentioned  in  the  parable,  are  to  be 
nderstood  the  Gentiles,  or  those  who  have  not  formed  their  under- 
andlngs  in  agreement  with  the  Eternal  Truth  ;  and  that  by  the 
cond  son  are  to  be  understood  the  Jews,  or  those  who  were  in  posses- 
on  of  the  Holy  Word,  and  were  thus  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
pecepts  of  the  divine  wisdom.  For  by  the  publicans  and  harlots^ 
»re  spoken  of,  are  manifestly  meant  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  term 
mj  are,  with  equal  clearness,  involved  the  Jews.  In  the  above 
ords,  therefore,  the  Blessed  Jesus  evidently  teaches  the  important 
ssoD,  that  they  who  are  principled  in  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
ill;  in  other  words,  who  are  disposed  to  do  the  whole  of  their  duty 
pnghtly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  although  the  knowledge  of  that 
aty  is  very  incorrect,  are  better  qualified  t€>  admit  the  Eternai^ 
kUTH,  than  those  who  are  acquainted,  intellectually,  w^ith  the  meas* 
res  of  their  duty,  and  yet,  in  heart  and  affeotion,  are  not  inclined  to 
srform  it    Accordingly,  he  declares  that  X]»fQirmevgointo  the  king-^ 
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dom  of  God  before  the  latter  ;  because,  by  going^  into  the  kingdom  if 
God,  the  same  thing  is  meant  as  receiving  the  Eternal  Truth,  inas- 
much as  the  reception  of  the  Eternal  Truth  opens  and  forms  in  miu 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  consequently  man  goes  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  so  far  as  he  admits  the  Eternal  Truth  to  enlighten  his  undw* 
standing,  and  regulate  his  love  and  life.  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  add^ 
John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  because,  by  John  is 
represented  the  Holy  Word,  or  the  Eternal  Truth  ;  and  by  his  cow- 
ing  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  is  described  the  presence  and  influ- 
ence of  that  Word  in  the  human  mind,  and  also  the  principles  whicb 
constitute  it,  viz.,  the  principles  of  wisdom  and  of  love ;  for,  by  the  wq 
of  righteousness,  or,  as  it  might  be  more  properly  expressed,  the  woj 
of  justice,  both  those  principles  are  intended  to  be  expressed,  inai- 
much  as  the  term  way,  when  applied  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  h« 
perpetual  reference  to  truth,  or  doctrine,  as  righteousness,  or  justitt 
has  reference  equally  constant  to  the  principles  of  love  and  chari^. 
When,  llieroforo,  Jksus  Christ  tells  the  Jews  that  thry  believt^d  hiB 
not,  that  is  to  say,  believed  not  Johti,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  he  hii 
said,  that  they  received  not  the  Eternal  Truth  ;  and  when  he  add^ 
that  the  publicans  and  harlots  believed  him,  it  is  again  the  same  thing 
as  if  he  had  said,  that  they  who  are  signified  by  publicans  and  hap* 
lots,  received  the  Eternal  Truth.  Lastly,  when  he  concludes  ii 
these  words,  And  ye  when  ye  had  seen  [it],  repented  not  ofteru-nrdsthA 
ye  might  believe,  he  teaches  the  additional  important  lesson,  that  thqf 
who  are  principled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  are  not  obedi- 
ent to  its  dictates,  finally  reject  the  truth,  because  ihey  are  unwilling 
to  renounce  those  evils  vvhich  the  truth  makes  manifest,  or  t\s  it  is 
here  expressed,  They  repent  not  that  they  might  believe.  It  is  said, 
when  ye  had  sceti  [it],  and  it  is  next  said.  Ye  repented  not  afterwards 
that  ye  might  believe,  plainly  teaching  that  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  seeing  the  truth  and  believing  it,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  proper  belief  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  desire  to  forsake  sin,  or  to 
repent.  For  it  is  possible  that  trutli  may  be  seen  by  the  understand- 
ing to  be  truth,  when  yet  the  will  or  love  is  not  affected  by  it,  but  it 
cannot  be  believed  in,  until  the  will,  or  love  becomes  so  afiecled  as 
to  be  led  to  reject  all  evil  as  sin  against  Gon,  thus  to  repent, 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  general  instruction  which  you  derive  from 
this  parable  ? 

A.  1  learn  from  this  parable  that  all  the  families  of  mankind  maybe 
referred  to  two  classes ;  one  consisting  of  those  who,  in  understanding) 
are  acquainted  with  their  duty,  but  who  in  their  wills  are  not  so  well 
instructed  in  the  particulars  which  that  duty  requires.  I  learn,  fur- 
ther, that  each  of  these  classes  of  mankind  are  called,  by  their  Heav- 
enly Father,  to  work  to-day  in  his  vineyard  ;  in  other  words,  to  che^ 
ish  eternally,  in  their  minds  and  lives,  all  the  principles  of  heaven- 
born  truth,  that  so  they  may  bring  forth  to  all  eternity  the  blessed 
fruits  of  heaven-born  love  and  charity.  Lastly,  I  learn  that  they 
who  have  the  light  of  knowledge  in  their  understandings,  but  not  the 
love  of  that  light  in  their  wills,  make  fair  professions  of  obedience  to 
the  above  call,  whilst  in  reality  they  are  disobedient,  because  they 
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lo  not  allow  the  light  to  remove  their  natural  evils,  and  conduct  them 
has,  in  the  way  of  repentance,  to  a  state  of  purification  and  regene- 
wtion  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  who  are  well  disposed  in 
irill,  but  not  so  much  enlightened  in  understanding,  although  they 
nake  no  professions  of  obedience,  are  still  obedient,  because  they  suf- 
fer the  little  truth  with  which  they  are  acquainted  to  control  their 
latural  evils,  and  bring  their  lives  under  the  regulations  of  heavenly 
irder.  I  am  resolved,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the  above  instruction, 
ind  for  this  purpose  to  ponder  well  on  the  distinct  characters  of  these 
TWO  classes  of  people,  until  I  see  clearly  in  my  own  mind,  that  sincere 
obedience  to  the  divine  law,  though  attended  with  little  knowledge  of 
tto  particular  requirements,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  much  knowl- 
Idge,  if  unattended  with  love  and  practice.  I  am  further  resolved  to 
consider  seriously  with  myself,  that  my  Heavenly  Father  is  contin- 
aally  saying  to  me,  as  he  says  to  his  two  sons  in  the  parable.  Son,  go 
work  to-day  in  my  vineyard,  and  that  my  eternal  happiness  will 
iepend  on  my  obedience  to  this  call,  because  my  eternal  happiness 
abast  of  necessity  depend  on  the  measure  and  degree  in  which  I  have 
idmitted  and  cherished  in  my  mind  and  life,  the  blessed  principles  of 
peaven-born  love  and  wisdom.  Lastly,  I  am  resolved,  through  the 
iprace  and  mercy  of  my  Heavenly  Father  to  repent  sincerely  of  all 
toy  sins,  that  so  I  may  no  longer  be  like  the  proud  Pharisees  of  old, 
irlio  were  acquainted  with  the  law  of  salvation,  and  yet  were  disobe- 
iient  to  that  law ;  but  may  rather  be  of  the  blessed  character  of 
those  of  whom  it  is  written.  They  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod  before 
fou.     Amen. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CAUSE  OF  GRAVITATION. 

The  cause  of  the  force  of  gravitation  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
inquiry  among  the  learned  ever  since  Newton  published  to  the  world 
bis  celebrated  doctrines  relating  thereto.  Various  causes  have  been 
Mirmised,  and  various  hypotheses  put  forth,  yet  none  has  given  sat- 
isfaction. The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  all  matter  is  endowed 
with  gravity,  as  an  essential  principle ;  and  that  all  matter  sends 
fiMth  from  itself  a  power  which  draws  all  other  matter  to  itself;  and 
AtLt  a  vacuum  is  the  bearer  of  this  power,  or  rather  that  such  power 
sets  through  a  vacuum.  This  latter  hypothesis  is  one  of  the  impos- 
sibilities of  an  irrational  science.  It  is  self-evident  to  reason,  that 
power  or  force  cannot,  in  any  manner,  be  actually  separated  fromi 
sabstance  or  matter — cannot  exist  as  an  abstraction.      It  !is  also* 

iilainly  inconsonant  with  reason  that  matter  possesses  power  or 
BTce  per  se,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  matter  is  uncreated  and  eter- 
msl.  A  Christian  philosophy  can  never  admit  inherent  and  self-ex- 
islent  power  anywhere  but  in  the  Deity. 
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All  power  is  derived  cither  mediately  or  immediately  from  the 
Deity — proceeds  from  Him,  and  every  stream  is  unceasingly  supplied 
from  the  same  source.  Hence  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  force  of 
gravity  is  perpetually  derived  into  matter  mediately  from  the  Deity. 
Primordial  matter  had,  then,  no  inherent  tendency  or  power  to  move 
in  one  direction  rather  than  another,  being  in  itself  a  perfect  pas* 
sivity.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  natural  suns  throughoat  the 
universe,  consisting  of  primordial  matter,  are  the  perpetual  avenues 
through  which  natural  forces  come  into  the  world. 

So  far  as  the  question  under  consideration  is  concerned,  it  matters 
not  whether  the  suns  were  anterior  to  and  the  fountain  whence 
flowed  an  all  pervading  material  medium;  or  whether  such  a  me- 
dium was  anterior  to  the  suns,  giving  origin  to  them.     We  beliere 
that  all  analogy  and  reason  must  decide,  that  so  far  as  such  a  me- 
dium is  material,  it  must  have  originated  from  the  suns.      The  me- 
dium is  less  active  than  the  solar  centres,  and  we  cannot  conceiTC 
that  the  more  inert  should  have  produced  the  more  active  matter. 
The  instrumental  proceeds  from  the  efficient.     That  there  is  such  a 
medium  is  no  longer  hypothetical.     It  is  the  bearer  of  all  the  ener- 
gies, powers,  and  activities  of  the  suns.     We  say  bearer^  because  all 
created  matters  are  but  the  vehicles  of  powers  not  their  own.    The 
suns  are  but  the  central  conduits  of  energies  descending  from  the 
Deity.      The  universal  medium,  which  we  will  call  the  Aura^  is  the 
most  active,  elastic  medium,  or  bearer  of  forces  in  the  natural  worldt 
communicating  almost  limelessly  and  totally  the  forces   it  receives. 
It  is  the  most  perfect  bearer  of  heat  and  light,  the  first  and  highest 
forces  in  nature,  the  two  from  which  all  other  natural  forces  are 
derived. 

Let  us  trace  the  evolution  of  matters  and  forces  from  the  suns, 
supposing  that  the  aura  arises,  or  is  evolved  from  them. 

As  the  aura  arises  from  each  sun,  it  will  proceed  outwardly  until 
it  meets  the  aural  spheres  of  other  suns,  which  will  immediately 
react  upon  it,  and  through  it  upon  its  solar  centre.  This  mutual 
reaction  among  the  aural  spheres  will  tend  to  compress  them,  and 
will  create  a  pressure  throughout  all  their  volumes.  This  pressure, 
in  its  general  tendency,  will  be  toward  the  centres^  and  will  increase 
until  it  equilibrates  the  force  of  the  sun,  acting  from  the  centre  to- 
ward the  circumference.  These  two  forces  are  inseparably  connect* 
ed.  The  reactive  and  pressing  force  is  produced  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  aural  sphere,  giving  it  an  outward  motion,  or 
tendency  thereto.  From  these  two  forces  there  will  arise  a  tendency 
to  an  axillary  or  rotary  motion  of  the  aural  sphere  around  the  sun, 
and  unless  all  the  forces  are  exactly  balanced,  this  motion  will  actually 
commence  ;  and  if  once  commenced,  the  active  forces  of  the  sunswiU 
continue  it.  This  motion  will  vary  in  the  ratio  of  the  pressure  among 
the  particles  and  volumes  of  the  aura.  This  pressure  is  the  greatest 
at  the  centres,  because  there  is  the  greatest  action  producing  it, 

A  rotary  motion  may  arise  from  another  cause.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  each  atom  or  particle  of  the  solar  aura  rotates 
upon  its  axis ;  and  if  so,  there  arises  from  the  several  forces  of  all 
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the  particles  a  general  tendency  of  the  sphere  to  rotate  about  a 
centre. 

From  the  rotary  or  curvilinear  motion  there  will  arise  a  centrifu- 
gal force. 

The  solar  spheres  will  also  have  a  motion  among  themselves,  de- 
pending upon  their  active  forces,  densities,  the  relative  distances  of 
their  centres,  and  their  position  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  same 
consequences  will  follow,  if,  instead  of  supposing  that  the  aura 
arises  from  the  suns,  we  suppose  that  it  was  anterior  to  the  suns,  and  that 
these,  as  active  centres,  were  interposed  at  various  distances  through- 
ont  its  whole  extent.  This  aura,  before  the  interposition  of  the  suns, 
must  have  been  homogeneous,  and  equall}'  tense  throughout  its  whole 
volume ;  because  a  perfectly  elastic  and  subtle  medium,  of  its  nature, 
every  where  tends  to  equilibrium,  and  will  attain  it,  in  the  absence 
of  disturbing  causes.  The  interposed  suns  will  immediately  act  upon 
the  surrounding  aura,  expanding,  or  increasing  the  tension  of  the 
approximate  volumes,  which  will  move  from  the  centres,  or  assume 
a  tendency  thereto.  There  will  also  arise  a  reactive  tendency  or 
pressure,  and  indeed,  all  the  consequences  above  stated  as  resulting 
when  the  aura  arose  from  the  suns. 

When  an  aural  sphere  has  been  so  far  perfected  that  all  its  forces 
sustain  to  each  other  a  permanent  relation,  we  shall  find : 

1st.  An  active  force,  directed  from  the  centre  towards  the  circum- 
ference. 

2nd.  A  reactive  force  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 

3rd.  A  motion  of  the  aural  sphere  about  the  sun,  from  which 
arises  a  centrifugal  force. 

4th.  These  forces  are  greatest  at  the  centres,  varying  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre,  according  to  the 
well  known  law  of  forces  radiating  from  centres,  or  tending 
thereto. 

6th.  All  these  forces  result  from  the  action  of  the  solar  centre 
upon  the  aural  sphere,  and  are  mutually  related  to  each  other. 

6th.  In  an  aura  of  this  kind  there  is  a  pressure  in  all  directions. 

If  we  suppose  a  volume  or  mass  of  matter  placed  any  where  in 
the  aural  sphere,  which  is  totally  inert,  or  has  no  tendency  to  move 
in  one  direction  rather  than  another;  or  if  a  small  volume  of  the 
aura,  for  any  cause,  become  loss  active  than  the  general  sphere 
around  it,  tVi  what  direction  will  it  move  ? 

We  answer,  it  will  move  to  the  centre^  because  the  column  of  aura 
embracing  the  inert  mass  has  a  less  active  force  urging  it  towards 
the  circumference  than  the  surrounding  volumes:  and  hence  these 
latter  will  drive  the  former  in  a  contrary  direction^  or  towards  the 
centre.  The  first  active  and  efficient  force  in  the  aural  sphere  is 
towards  the  circumference ;  its  equilibrating  force  must  be  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  indeed,  without  two  such  forces^  the  sphere 
could  not  exist.  The  efficient  and  active  tendency  of  the  air  is  to- 
wards the  earth,  and  this  tendency  or  force  produces  in  any  mass  or 
volume  of  matter  having  a  less  tendency  in  that  direction,  a  motion 
or  tendency  therein  upwards,  or  in  a  contrary  direction.    If,  in  a  fluid 
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homogeneous  medium,  pressing  in  all  directions,  a  body  be  placed, 
having  no  tendency  to  move  in  one  direction  rather  than  another,  or 
having  a  less  tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  the  medium,  than  the  medium  itself,  then  it  will  move  in 
a  contrary  direction,  or  have  a  force  tending  thereto.  This  latter 
force  is  properly  the  "  force  of  gravity"  of  that  medium.  This  law 
is  universal. 

The  sun  produces  upon  its  aural  sphere  a  motion  or  tendency 
thereto  from  the  centre  towards  the  circumference  ;  this  produces  a 
reacting  force  in  the  sphere,  which  impels  inert  bodies  to  the  sun,  or 
towards  the  source  of  the  efficient  cause.  This  efficient  cause  is  the 
heat  of  the  sun  ;  hence  the  heat  or  caloric  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of 
gravitation  thereto. 

Every  material  body  has  a  capacity  for  heat  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity  of  matter,  and  every  such  body  radiating  heat  as  a  centre 
into  the  surrounding  aura,  will  form  about  it  a  sphere  from  the  aura, 
in  which  will  exist  forces  similar  to  those  in  the  sun's  aural  sphere; 
hence  such  bodies  will  by  virtue  of  that  sphere  have  a  force  tending 
to  them. 

The  planets  surrounded  and  involved  in  the  solar  aura  are  the 
great  radiating  centres  of  the  sun's  heat ;  hence  they  have  about 
them  spheres  formed  from  the  solar  aura  with  similar  forces  and  ten- 
dencies  ;  hence  the  forces  gravitating  to  the  centres  of  the  planets. 
It  also  follows  that  these  forces  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 
matter,  for  in  that  ratio  is  the  capacity  of  any  body  of  matter  for 
heat  ;  and  that  they  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre,  for  the  first  and  efficient  force  of  the  centres,  radia« 
ting  therefrom  in  all  directions  varies  thus,  according  to  an  universal 
and  necessary  law.  Upon  this  first  force  the  central  or  gravitating 
force  depends,  and  arises  immediately  from  it,  and  hence  it  will  vary 
according  to  the  same  law. 

The  law  of  gravitation  is  as  universal  as  the  solar  auras,  which 
are  first  and  universal,  and  from  which  all  other  material  and  grosser 
substances  are  derived.  There  is  in  the  solar  aura  an  adequate 
cause  for  \\ie  force  of  cohesion.  It  most  presses  upon  all  the  parts  of 
any  atoms,  particles,  or  bodies  it  does  not  penetrate,  with  a  force 
equal  to  its  elastic  tension,  or  to  the  force  of  pressure  between  its 
particles.  This  force  in  such  a  medium  as  the  aura  acted  upon  by 
such  a  power  as  the  sun,  must  be  very  great  indeed.  How  much 
greater  must  it  not  be  than  the  pressure  of  steam  under  the  action 
of  ordinary  fire  ?  We  are  insensible  of  the  pressure  of  the  solar 
aura  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  insensible  of  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Thus  we  think  we  have  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  force  of 
gravitation  is  in  the  action  of  heat,  derived  immediately  and  medi- 
ately from  the  sun,  upon  and  within  the  solar  aura.  The  existence 
of  a  solar  aura  with  the  properties  we  have  assumed  as  belonging 
to  it,  is  now  admitted  by  the  best  authorities,  and  the  effects  of  the 
action  of  heat  upon  such  a  medium  are  well  known. 

In  the  action  of  the  solar  centres,  and  of  the  planetary  centres  de- 
riving their  forces  from  them,  upon  the  solar  aura,  we  believe  all  as- 
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tronomical  and  meteorological  phenomena  will  find  their  proximate 
and  remote  causes. 

The  cause  of  the  solar  activity  must  be  found  in  a  source  higher 
than  nature,  if  the  matter  and  forces  of  the  suns  be  the  first  and  high- 
est in  nature.  If  there  be  anterior  and  higher  forces,  they  remain  to 
be  discovered. 

W.  H.  B. 

Marquette,  Wis* 
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ARTICLE    V. 


JEHOVAH— GOD— LORD. 

Jehovah  is  the  substance  of  the  Divine ;  God  is  the  JForr//  of  the 
Divine.  But  the  quality  of  this  Divine  Substance,  and  the  nature  of 
its  form,  were  totally  unknown  to  the  perverted  and  sensual  human 
mind,  until  the  substance  and  form  were  manifested  in  the  Lord. 
The  name  Lord  is  significative  of  the  Divine  marriage  union  of  Love 
and  Truth  ;  hence  it  is  the  fulness  of  the  perfect  Being  of  the  Divine. 

To  the  Jews  how  vague  and  indefinite  were  the  ideas  conveyed  by 
the  words  Jehovah,  God  1  How  perverted  was  their  thought,  in  that 
they  attributed  to  the  mighty  Jehovah  wrath  and  anger,  and  all  the 
qualities  of  their  own  fallen  natures  ;  and  God  was  to  them  an  un- 
known  form  of  being.  If  they  had  such  perverted  ideas  of  His  qual- 
ity, equally  distorted  must  have  been  their  idea  of  the  nature  of  His 
form,  or  the  manifestation  of  His  life.  Whether  He  were  a  man,  or 
some  vast,  shadowy,  giant  image,  their  self-intelligence  could  not  de- 
fine ;  hence  fear  and  terror  must  have  been  the  sensations  excited  in 
them  by  the  thought  of  their  object  of  worship.  He  was  to  them  a 
** devouring  fire — a  consuming  smoke,"  and  the  earth  of  their  church 
quaked  and  trembled  before  Him.  In  contrast  to  this  deformed  and 
distorted  image  of  the  Divine,  how  beautifully  rises  upon  us  the 
Divine  Image,  as  manifested  in  the  Lord.  His  touching  love.  His 
pitying  forgiveness.  His  infinite  self-sacrifice,  reveal  the  quality  of 
that  Jehovah,  whom  men  had  worshiped  from  a  false  idea,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  while  the  gentle  and  serene  majesty  of  His  form  re- 
veals the  nature  of  God.  The  unknown,  vague,  shadowy  image 
was  seen  to  be  a  man ;  not  a  violent,  selfish,  power-loving  man,  full 
of  a  vindictive  rage  against  a  wicked  nation,  but  a  man  full  of  a 
Divine  Love  and  Fity — of  a  purity  of  life,  of  an  innocency'of  being, 
that  no  self-love  could  contaminate  ;  o^  a  man,  whose  whole  thought 
and  feeling  expanded  over  the  universe  of  creation,  and  could  not  be 
bound  by  His  outer  senses  !  What  a  vast  and  beautiful  new  type  of 
being  was  presented  in  Him  to  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  1 
How  wonderful  was  this  new  manifestation  of  what  man  might  be ! 

Had  Jehovah  God  manifested  Himself  in  any  visible  outer  glory,  how 
confirmed  in  evil  the  sensual  mind  would  have  become.  This  would 
have  appealed  only  to  their  love  of  earthly  pomp  and  grandeur.    Had 
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He  shone  upon  them  as  the  Divine  Sun  in  its  glory,  it  would  have 
been  a  revelation  to  their  senses.  But  He  came  to  reveal  to  them 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  self-abnegation,  to  awaken  their  thoughts 
to  an  inner,  eternal  life.  Their  sensual  man  was  in  darkness  before 
Him.  For  the  Divine  man  was  veiled  in  clay  that  He  might  descend  to 
their  low  state  of  life,  and  teach  them  spiritual  purity.  Only  to  their 
spirit-eyes  could  He  grow  radiant,  and  shine  as  the  sun  in  its  bri^^ht- 
ness.  Had  He  come  in  the  coercive  pomp  and  power  of  an  outer 
glory,  corresponding  to  His  inner,  every  knee  must  have  bowed  be- 
fore Him  ;  the  free-will  of  man,  his  most  precious  birth-right,  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  a  compelled  and  constrained  liomage 
would  have  riveted  the  chains  of  hell  upon  an  enslaved  world. 

But  the  meek  and  Divine  beauty  of  the  Lord  touches  the  loving 
heart  with  a  thrilling  affection,  that  makes  a  perception  of  His  hr;i- 
venly  character  blessedness  to  the  soul.  The  loving  heart  clings  to 
Him,  not  for  what  He  has,  or  may  give,  but  for  what  He  is.  Like 
the  woman  who  followed  Him,  and  ministered  to  His  wants,  the  re- 
generated heart  delights  to  follow  Him,  and  sacrifice  all  things  that 
it  may  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  His  Divine  presence. 

As  the  imnge  of  His  Divine  man  grows  upon  our  perceptions,  how 
His  narie  becomes  replete  with  a  heavenly  glory  !  The  word  *"  Lord" 
seems  to  unlock  the  depths  of  the  Infinite.  Jehovah  God  stands  be- 
fore our  mind's  eye.  Substance  and  Form  are  forever  married  in 
this  Divine,  Holy  Word,  and  the  radiations  of  a  boundless  love  and 
a  never-ending  wisdom  adorn  the  God-man.  The  Infinite  Lord  of 
the  universe,  who  descended  in  an  outward,  visible  form  to  our  exter- 
nal perceptions,  that  He  might  reveal  to  our  inner  perceptions  the 
true  nature  of  the  Divine,  shines  upon  us  in  the  glory  of  His  righteous- 
ness. 

Thus  the  name  of  the  Lord  becomes  to  us  as  a  Divine  Sun — it  is 
to  us  the  way,  the  truths  and  the  life.  As  the  Infinite  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse, He  manifested  Himself  in  an  ultimate  atom,  in  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. Just  as  the  finite  soul  may  manifest  itself  in  an  infinitesmal 
atom  of  its  external  body,  through  the  prick  of  a  pin.  But  would  it 
be  wise,  when  the  soul  is  thus  perceived  in  an  atom,  to  deny  its  uni- 
versal existence  in  the  body  ?  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  the  brain,  or  in 
the  heart,  because  we  have  perceived  it  in  the  finger?  And  can  wc 
imagine  that  the  Divine  soul,  who  manifested  Himvelf  to  our  most 
external  perceptions,  ever  ceased  to  pervade  the  infinite  body  of  crea- 
tion ?  He  revealed  Himself  as  the  Life,  and  it  is  for  the  life,  lh:it  we 
are  to  live,  and  not  for  the  perishing  body.  Thus  the  Lord  becomes 
to  us  the  end  of  our  existence.  He  is  Jehovah  God,  the  revealed  form 
of  the  Infinite  unknown,  whom  we  are  to  delight  to  serve,  even  as  the 
body  serves  the  soul.  0 
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THE  PURE  IN  HEART  SEE  GOD. 

BY  T.  U.  CHIVERS,  M.  D. 

Sing  to  tho  Lord,  Oh  !  weary  soul  of  sorrow ! 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  though  chastened  by  his  rod  ! 
Sing  to  tho  Lord  that  others  hope  may  borrow — 

"  The  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

Sink  not  beneath  the  yoke  of  tribulation, 

Poor  weary  mortal  on  life's  thorny  road  ! 
But  bear  up  stately  with  this  consolation — 

"  The  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

Take  up  thy  Cross — when  thou  art  weary  laden. 

Think  how  Christ  sank  beneath  the  heavy  load ! 
High  over  Calvary  shines  the  heavenly  Aiden — 

^'  The  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

Cherish  the  Golden  Words  that  he  has  spoken, 

Then  march  up  Calvary  with  thy  weary  load, 
Where  his  pure  body  on  the  Cross  was  broken — 

"The  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

His  yoke  is  easy,  light,  too,  is  his  burden — 
Death  is  the  gate  to  his  divine  abode — 
The  Land  of  Promise  lies  beyond  tho  Jordan— 

"  The  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

Angels  of  Light  their  vigils  now  are  keeping. 

Crowding  the  ladder  clear  to  Heaven's  abode — 
While  Jacob  soft  on  Bethel-plain  lies  sleeping — 

"  The  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

A  flood  of  glory  down  from  Heaven  comes  streaming, 

Washing  the  Angels  white  along  the  road — 
While  weary  with  his  wrestling  he  lies  dreaming — 

"  Tho  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

God's  golden  glory  up  the  East  is  springing. 

Flooding  with  splendor  all  that  Blest  Abode — 
While  Angels  cluster  at  tho  high  gates  singing — 

^^  The  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

Rising,  renstrengthened,  like  the  Blest  Immortals 

Climbing  the  ladder,  from  the  dewy  sod^ 
We  hear  again  at  Heaven's  crystalline  Portals — 

"  The  pore  in  heart  see  God.** 
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Thus  while  the  good  are  on  the  dark  earth  sleeping, 

Weary  with  trayelling  on  life's  thorny  road — 
Angels  around  their  heads  strict  watch  are  keeping — 

"  The  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

So  while  the  thorns  around  the  good  man  springing, 

Bleeding  his  feet  till  they  baptize  the  sod — 
Angels  of  Light  are  to  his  high  soul  singing— 

"  The  pure  in  heart  see  God." 

So  do  the  good  behold  the  Fields  Eltsian 

Bursting  around  them  on  life's  thorny  road ; 
For  with  their  Christ-couched  eyes— clear  inner  vision^ 

"  The  pure  in  heart  tee  God.*' 

Wide  as  Ezekiel'S  ever-flowing  river — 

No  eye  could  see  across  it  was  so  broad- 
Shall  this  sweet  song  flow  down  the  world  forever — 

"  The  pure  in  heart  see  God." 
Sandt  Cross,  Ga. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


London,  August  3d,  1852. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  An glo'  American  Rcpoiitroy, 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  April  number  you  inserted  an  article  in  the  shape  of  a  long 

Eoetscript,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  Mason,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
itcst  translations  ofthe  Heaven  and  Hell.  Not  being,  for  the  present  year,  a  "sub- 
scriber and  constant  reader,"  although  I  was  formerly,  when  your  magazine  con- 
tained, and  shall  be  happy  to  be  again,  when  it  contains  a  reasonable  amount  of 
matter  on  subjects  of  general,  or,  to  me,  of  special  interest,  it  was  not  till  recentlv 
that  .1  was  led  to  examine  this  appendage  to  Mr.  M.^s  epistle.  Had  it  been  published* 
in  this  country,  whore  the  persons  and  circumstances  are  well  known,  it  would  have 
excited  but  little  interest,  and  made  but  a  slight  impression.  But  appearing  in  your 
country,  so  distant  from  the  scene  of  the  transactions,  the  result,  particularly  on 
some  points,  may  be  considerably  different.  1  crave  your  leave,  therefore  to  offer  s 
few  comments  and  explanations. 

It  once  was  the  fashion  for  authors  (and  perhaps  also  for  translators)  and  their 
friends,  to  write  down  criticism,  when  they  did  not  choose  to  put  it  down  by  a  more 
summary  process.  Happily  that  fashion  has  passed  away.  Ihe  rights  of  editorship 
are  now  established,  and  editors  may  freely  express  their  critical  opinions  without 
the  fear  of  being  dragged  into  a  paper  war,  or  something  worse.  But  this  happy 
condition  of  things  exists  as  yet  only  in  the  great  republic  of  letters.  In  young  and 
small  literary  communities,  which  act  on  the  just  maxim  that  it  is  proper  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  the  early  fashion  of  the  commonwealth  will  be  found  to  prevail,  or 
rather  to  reign  on  a  diminished  scale.  Unfortunately,  this  is,  to  some  extent,  the 
case  in  our  own  little  association.  Editorial  authority  has  not  yet,  amongst  us,  come 
to  be  recognized  and  respected.  Authors,  and  even  readers,  are  not  satisfied  to  hear 
the  editor's  opinion,  but  think  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  editor,  in  his 
turn,  shall  listen  to  theirs,  and  publish  them  in  his  own  pages,  to  convince  the  world 
that  their  views  are  right  and  tnat  his  are  wrong.    Our  friend  Mr.  Mason  affords  an 
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example  of  this.  On  the  subject  of  the  "  comparatiye  merits,"  he  has  attempted  to 
comj)el  or  induce  two  different  editors  to  allow  him  to  refute  their  expressed  opin- 
ions in  the  pages  of  their  own  reviews,  in  one  instance  with  partial,  in  the  other  with 
complete  success.  When  Mr.  Noble's  translation  of  the  Heaven  and  Hell  had  been 
fiavorably  reviewed  in  the  English  Rej)ository,  Mr.  M.,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor,  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  church  should 
"decide  between  the  two  translations  by  reading  them  in  company.'*  And  he  no 
doubt  expressed  himself  confident  as  to  the  result — that  his  opinion  would  be  ap- 
proved, and  the  editor's  condemned.  The  editor  had  sufficient  courage  to  refuse  that 
letter  insertion,  on  which  another  was  prepared,  taking  exceptions  to  the  translation 
on  one  particular  point.  This  communication  was  admitted,  although  it  is  due  to 
the  editor  to  say,  not  without  being  passed  under  a  review,  a  review  which  neither 
satisfied  nor  silenced  Mr.  Mason.  Some  time  subsequent  to  this  an  approving  notice 
of  the  same  work  appeared  in  the  American  Repository.  Upon  this,  Mr.  M.,  as  if 
resolved  that  no  editor  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  should  oe  allowed  to  express, 
unchallenged,  an  opinion  of  this  production  different  from  his  own,  resumed  his  pen, 
and,  by  your  courtesy,  was  allowed  to  show  cause  why  your  opinion  should  be  set 
aside  by  the  American  church,  and  his  adopted  instead.  Still,  your  readers  may 
suppose  that  Mr.  M.  comes  forward  as  a  dismterested  witness,  or  an  impartial  coun- 
sel, to  ;;ivo  hi:^  ovidoncc  or  his  opinion  of  the  two  different,  and,  as  some  think,  rival 
translations,  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Church.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  M.  is 
perfectly  sincere,  but  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  is  purely  disinterested.  He  is  in  fact 
a  party  to  the  question  he  pronoses  to  decide.  He  not  only  advised  the  rejection  by 
the  Printing  Society  of  Mr.  Noble's  translation,  and  the  adoption  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Clowes'  translation  in  its  place,  but  he  was  appomted !  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Hancock,  to  effect  the  revision.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  M.  had  little  share  in 
the  execution  of  the  work.  A  more  sweeping  modification  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated having  been  deemed  necessary,  the  duty  almost  necessarily  devolved  on  Mr. 
Hancock  himself.  Still,  the  share  which  Mr.  M.  had  in  the  matter  must  be  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  give  him  an  interest  in  the  reputation  and  success  of  the  work, 
which  disqualifies  him  from  pronouncing  an  impartial  opinion  on  its  merits,  either 
singly  or  comparatively.  Mr.  M.  in  his  letters  on  this  subject  must  therefore  be  con- 
liidered  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  pleading  his  own  cause.  And  it  may  be  interesting 
to  see  how  ho  succeeds. 

Mr.  M.  sets  out  by  claiming  for  the  translations  of  the  Printing  Society,  what  I 
am  sure  the  Society  has  no  wish  to  claim  for  them  :  exemption  from  criticism.  "  It 
has  not  been  the  custom  of  this  country  hitherto  to  question  the  translations  put  forth 
by  this  trustworthy  society,  except  in  the  case  of  obvious  and  accidental  mistakes." 
Editors  may  correct  slips  of  the  pen  or  errors  of  the  press,  but  here  their  vocation  ends. 
This  good  custom  of  respectful  silence  was  first  broken  through,  it  seems,  ^^  by  Mr. 
Noble's  partizans,  who  first  had  recourse  to  general  imputations,  as  well  as  minute 
criticisms.-'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  breach  was  made  by  the  other  side.  Mr. 
N.'s  translation,  when  it  was  put  forth  by  the  Printing  Society,  was  questioned 
rather  sharply  by  those  criticisms  which  struck  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  "  singularly  un- 
candid  and  illiberal."  But  Mr.  M.,  though  inaccurate  as  to  his  facts,  is  consistent 
with  his  principles.  So  long  as  Mr.  N.'s  translation  was  in  the  service  of  the  Print- 
ing Society,  Mr.  M.  scrupulously  observed  the  custom  ho  commends,  by  giving  it 
the  benefit  of  their  good  name.  Now  that  it  is  discharged,  he  is  of  course  at  liberty  to 
treat  it  according  to  its  own  deserts,  and  we  shall  see  presently  what  its  deserts  arc, 
— in  his  estimation.  Books,  it  appears,  are  like  men.  In  office  they  are  treated  with 
official  respect,  out  of  office  they  must  stand  upon  their  own  merits. 

Were  I  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  M.'s  postecript,  I  might  enter  on  the 
whole  subject  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  translations.  This,  however,  is 
not  my  intention.  It  is  not  so  much  with  the  matter,  as  with  the  principle  and  ani- 
mus of  this  communication  that  I  feel  disposed  to  concern  myself.  There  is,  how- 
eyer,  one  general  remark,  and  one  particular  instance  of  minute  criticism  which  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  notice.  Mr.  M.  observes,  '^  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  is  the 
best  translator  of  a  good  author  of  whose  translation  it  can  be  truly  said,  ^  I  have  no 
doubt  the  author,  if  ho  had  been  an  Englishman,  would  have  expressed  himself  in 
nearly  the  same  language  as  that  given  to  him  by  his  translator.'     On  thb  it  may 
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bo  observed  that  had  Swcdcnborg  written  his  thoological  works  in  English,  his  owa 
example  and  his  recorded  views  upon  stylo  justify  the  opinion,  that  exactness  ind 
not  compactness,  perspicuity  and  not  elegance,  would  have  been  his  chief,  his  grett 
aim.  In  the  particular  instance  in  which  Mr.  M.  has  condescended  to  enter  into 
minute  criticism,  there  is  still  more  reason  to  be  displeased  with  his  language  than 
dissatisfied  witii  his  judgment.  In  a  passage  in  which  Swcdcnborg  speaks  of  con- 
versing with  angels  and  of  being  in  a  state  like  their  own,  Mr.  N.  makes  him  saj, 
"  I  could  not  tell  but  that  I  was  conversing  with  men  on  earth."  This  Mr.  M.  caUs 
a  "  lumbering  piece  of  nonsense."  How  would  this  gem  of  an  expression  look  set  in 
the  gold  of  one  of  those  beautiful  sentiments  with  which  the  author  enriches  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  church  in  his  *'  Materials  for  floral  Culture ;"  and  how 
would  it  remind  them  of  the  respect  due  to  age,  talent,  and  worth  1  How  easy  it  is 
to  discourse  of  meekness  and  charity ;  how  difficult  to  speak  in  all  circumstanceB 
meekly  and  charitably.  As  to  the  criticism  itself,  our  friend  has,  I  think,  greatly 
oversliot  his  mark.  In  aiming  his  shaft  at  the  translator,  he  has  in  reality  hit  the 
author.  For  I  suppose  it  will l)e  admitted  that  Mr.  N.^s  is  at  least  a  fair  rendering 
of  the  I>atin ;  so  that,  if  the  translation  is  nonsense,  the  original  cannot  be  very  good 
sense.  Clowes,  who  translates  literally,  renders  the  clause,  **  I  knew  no  otherwise  3ian 
that  I  was  conversing  with  men  on  earth."  If  it  is  sense  to  say,  "  I  did  not  know.'' 
is  it  nonsense  to  say,  *'  I  could  not  tell  ?" 

Nothing  is  easier  than  this  sort  of  criticism ;  and  it  could  easily  be  turned  agtunst 
Mr.  Mason  himself.  We  have  no  occasion  to  go  farther  in  search  of  a  subject  for 
it  than  to  this  same  postscript.  Mr.  M.  states  that  "  It  has  not  been  the  custom  to 
question  the  society's  translations,  except  in  the  case  of  obvious  and  accidental  mis- 
takes." \Vc  might  suppose  a  critic  to  question  this  sentence  in  something  like  the 
following  mamier.  \V  hat  does  the  writer  liere  mean  by  obvious  and  accidental  mis- 
takes 1  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  those  mistakes  which  are  obvious  are  not  acciden- 
tal ;  and  that  those  which  are  accidental  are  not  obvious  ?  or  does  he  speak  of  mis- 
takes which  are  both  obvious  and  accidental  I  But  what  are  obvious  and  acciden- 
tal mistakes  I  We  speak  of  a  thing  as  being  obviously  a  mistake  when  we  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  not  something  else  which  is  not  a  mistake ;  but  we  do  not  call  a  thing 
an  obvious  mistake  to  distinguish  it  from  other  kinds  of  mistakes  which  are  not  obh 
vious.  'I'here  are  no  doubt  many  mistakes  which  are  not  obvious  to  us,  but  to  us 
there  arc  no  mistakes  which  are  not  obvious.  What  again  are  accidental  mistakes! 
Are  there  any  mistakes  which  are  not  accidental,  or,  as  we  suppo.^e  the  writer  means, 
unintentional  ?  An  accidental  mistake  is  very  much  the  same  as  an  accidental  acci- 
dent. The  fact  is,  tlie  words  obvious  and  accidental,  as  here  used,  are  themselves 
mistakes.  They  add  nothing  either  to  the  meaning  or  force  of  the  sentence,  which 
would  exi)ress  quite  as  much  without  them.  They  are  therefore  mere  lumber,  and 
as  in  tlieir  present  situation  they  have  no  sense,  the  whole  sentence  may  not  impro- 
perly be  called,  in  the  elegant  language  of  tlie  writer  himself,  a  "lumbering  piece  of 
nonsense."  Such  a  specimen  of  English  composition  does  not  argue  much  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Mason  as  a  revisor  and  critic  of  new  translations,  in  which  perspicuity,  ex- 
actness and  compactness  is  an  essential  requisite. 

But  a  much  graver  charge  than  that  of  incapacity  is  made  against  Mr.  N.,— a 
charge,  by  insinuation,  of  dishonorable  if  not  dishonest  conduct,  in  publishing  the 
present  edition  of  the  Heaven  and  Hell.  Mr.  M.  takes  some  pains  to  instruct  youp 
readers  that  Mr.  N.,  after  having  sold  his  translation  to  the  Printing  Society 
resumed  to  himself,  when  the  Society  had  abandoned  it,  and  published  it  on  his  own 
foundation.  This  mode  of  putting  the  case  is  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  give  it 
all  the  appearance  of  a  mere  business  transaction.  And  J\Ir.  Noble's  money-making, 
if  not  money-seeking,  share  in  this  transaction  is  placed  in  a  still  stronger  light,  bj 
being  contrasted  with  the  disinterested  conduct  of  Mr.  Hancock,  who  served  the  So- 
ciety griituilousiy.  What  this  has  to  do  with  the  comparative  merits  of  the  transla- 
tions it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  is,  however,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  exert  a 
moral  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  incline  him,  when  weighing  the 
translations  in  the  balance  of  his  best  judgment,  to  give  a  preponderance  to  that 
which  was  undertaken  from  disinterested  motives,  over  that  which  originated,  as 
the  reader  may  suppose,  in  mercenary  views.  To  this  I  shall  only  oppose  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw  the  conclusion.     Mr.  Noble  was  one  of 
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the  founders  of  the  Printing  Society,  and  for  a  long  period  one  of  its  most  active  mem- 
bers. For  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of  secretary,  and  during  his  connection 
with  the  Society  ho  performed  for  it  a  greater  amount  of  literary  labor  than  any 
other  man  in  the  church.  And  all  this,  with  a  solitary  exception,  he  did  gratui' 
tously.  So  averse  was  he  to  the  idea  of  reaping  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  his 
labors,  that  when,  on  one  occasion,  the  committee  resolved  to  allow  him  a  certain 
sum  for  a  work  on  which  he  was  at  the  time  en^ged,  he  not  only  declined  to  accept 
the  offered  recompense,  but  refused  to  proceed  with  the  work  until  the  resolution  was 
rescinded.  I  mention  this  as  a  fact ;  but  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  in  favor  of 
the  principle  of  gratuitous  labor.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  believing  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  It  is  no  dishonor  for  a  man  to  take  what  is  his  due. 
In  certain  circumstances  the  practice  of  gratuitous  labor  is  no  doubt  necessary, 
and  therefore  laudable ;  otherwise  it  is  not.  However,  the  fact  is,  that  the  only 
work  for  which  Mr.  N.  ever  received  any  remuneration  from  the  Printing  Society, 
was  the  last  which  he  performed  for  it,  that  which  has  enabled  Mr.  M.  to  say  that 
it  was  sold  and  purchased.  The  sum  received  for  this  work  was  only  half  the  amount 
of  that  which  had  been  offered  and  refused  on  the  former  occasion :  it  was  one  gui- 
nea or  five  dollars  a  sheet.  And  this  acknowledgment  for  his  service — for  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  price  of  his  labor,  in  producing,  not  a  revision,  but  a  new  trans- 
lation—cannot be  justly  judged  of  without  a  knowledge  of  circumstances  which 
existed  at  the  time,  but  which  it  would  be  imprudent  at  this  date  even  to  mention. 
After  his  translation  had  been  several  years  out  of  print,  and  numerous  inquiries  had 
been  made  for  it,  Mr.  N.,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  consented  to 
its  rc-publication,  preparatory  to  which  he  thoroughly  revised  it.  But  the  work  was 
not  published,  until,  in  its  improved  state,  it  had  been  offered  gratuitously  to  the 
Printing  Society,  and  the  offer  had  been  declined.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
the  translator  derived  no  profit  from  its  publication  in  its  present  form.  The  rea- 
der may  now  judge  for  himself  what  ground  there  is  for  Mr.  M.*s  repeated  and  ital- 
icised assertion,  tnat  Mr.  Noble  sold  his  translation  to  the  Printing  Society. 

Although  Mr.  Mason  has  assumed  the  championship  of  Mr.  Hancock's  translation. 
I  make  no  pretension  to  the  same  character  in  relation  to  Mr.  Noble's.  I  have  no 
hesitation  indeed  to  avow,  what  must  already  have  been  inferred,  that  1  give  a  deci- 
ded preference  to  Mr.  Noble's  translation.  Notwithstanding  this,  had  the  editors  of 
two  Ke[X)sitories  given  their  opinions  against  this  translation,  instead  of  in  its  favor, 
I  am  quite  certain  that  not  one  word  of  remonstrance  would  have  been  addressed  to 
them  by  me  upon  the  subject.  My  present  communication  is  not,  therefore,  intended 
to  be  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Noble's  work,  but  a  protest  against  Mr.  Mason's  proceeding. 
I  have  no  wLsh,  and  have  said  nothing  to  depreciate  Mr.  Hancock's  translation.  Nei- 
ther would  I  willingly  excite  hostile  feelings  between  those  who  respectively  favor 
the  two  different  translations.  What  I  have  written  has  been  with  the  view  of 
bringing  this  question  back  to  that  state  in  which  Mr.  Mason  found  it,  and  ought  to 
have  left  it.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  BRUCE. 


Baltimore,  Sept.  10th,  1852. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Repository : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  the  August  number  of  the  Repository,  in  compliance  with  my 
request,  I  find  that  you  have  inserted  a  translation  of  Swedenborg's  Adversaria  on 

Numbers,  No.  7167. 

Now  that  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  oblige  me  by  translating  this  passage,  it 
may  seem  scarcely  my  place  to  criticise  the  translation ;  particularly  as  you  are  far 
more  familiar  wifti  the  learned  languages  than  1  am  ;  but  my  object  in  requesting 
a  translation  was  entirely  frustrated  by  the  want  of  literalness  in  your  version. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  original  number  these  words  occur :  "  Sed  ece  char^ 
ta  deleter  sunt,  quia  ita  fieri  Deus  Messias  no/uiY."  An  exact  translation  would  be, 
**  But  those  writings  were  destroyed^  because  God  Messiah  was  unwilling  that  it 
should  be  to  done.'^     Your  translaUon  is  nearly  eqoaUy  literal,  with  the  exception 
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khat  you  have  inserted  in  parenthesis  the  words  "  through  me/^  making  it  reid 
thus  :  ^'  Those  papers,  therefore,  were  destroyed,  as  God  Messiah  did  not  draga  tint 
the  revelation  (through  me)  sliould  be  thus  nmde." 

You  will  remember  that  the  papers  alluded  to  were  certain  writing  in  the  pnp- 
aration  of  wbich  the  hand  o  1  Swedeuborg  was  guided,  so  that  he  was  ignorant  of  toe 
series  of  things  until  they  were  written ;  and  this  was  done  that  ho  nught  km 
"  that  rt've/attonx  have  bkkn  so  made  /'  your  own  translation  is  ^^  for  the  sakeof  infim- 
ing  us  t/iat  revelations  are  made  in  thij  manner;'^  the  italicising  in  this  clause  is  oj 
own. 

I  understand  that  Swedeuborg  was /or  a  special  purpose  permitted  to  have  his  hind 
guided  in  this  manner ;  but  that  he  intended  to  inform  us  that  it  is  not  of  the  Lorit 
will  that  spiritual  agencies  should  at  the  present  day  have  such  control  over  the 
bodies  of  men  ;  and  [  regard  his  words  as  a  suitable  warning  to  those  who  are  di^ 
posed  at  this  day  to  become  ^^  writing  mediums,"  and  for  this  reasoji  the  trjjsu- 

TION  WAS  REQUESTED. 

Perhaps  I  drew  wrong  conclusions  from  the  passage  we  arc  conmdering ;  if  so,  1 
shall  be  ready  to  be  corrected.  I  might  not  now  feel  called  upon  to  tronble  jot 
with  this  communication,  if  I  had  not  observed  that  our  brother,  Henry  Wcller,  ii 
the  ''  Crisis '^  of  July  15th,  has  drawn  what  seems  to  me  a  false  conclusion  frcm  tlui 
niunlKT  (if  tlic  Adversaria,  us  translated;  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  he  has  nerw 
seen  the  original  Latin  of  the  passage,  which  seems  to  me  less  liable  than  the  trans- 
lation to  misinterpretation ;  in  saying  this,  however,  1  do  not  mean  to  be  understood 
as  supposing  that  a  wrong  view  of  the  passage  existed  in  your  own  mind.  Mr.  Wd- 
ler,  in  speaking  of  Sweden borg,  says :  *'  He  was  first  a  writing  medium — writing  ti 
he  informs  us,  by  having  his  hand  controlled,  but  that  all  thmgs  thus  written  were 
destroyed,  ^  as  God  Messiah  The  says  in  the  Adversaria),  did  not  design  that  the 
revchition  (through  me)  should  be  thus  made.' "  A  wrong  inference,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  huro  made.  I  do  not  understand  this  assertion  that  Swedeuborg  was  first  ^'t 
writing  medium,-'  to  be  consistent  with  the  facts  that  have  come  to  us  in  relation 
to  the  opening  of  his  spiritual  senses,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  his 
writings  Very  respectfully  yours, 

SaMU£L  H.  WoRCESTd. 

REMARKS. 

Wf  insert  the  foii'goitig  with  [)loa?urc,  ahhougli,  upon  a  careful  revision  of  our  trtinala* 
tion,  NS'e  arc  uiiiblo  to  fee  that  it  faiU  of  conveying  the  true  scope  of  the  origiunl,  or  thai 
lli<;  i«.l«:i  pnsenti'd  by  it  to  ilic  English  reatkT  is  materially  different  from  that  which  Mr. 
W.  hinirclf  conct'ives  to  be  meant.  Tliut  our  rendering,  as  a  whole,  i<  alniO:$t  servilely 
liierai  will  b<;  evident  to  any  one  who  is  competent  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  which 
we  giv(;  below  with  the  \er.''ion  itself  subjoined. 

Qiioil  liaec  talia  i^ignilicent,  niihi  rcvelatnm  est  niirabiliter;  absque  revclationo  talia 
neipiMcpiain  p()S:^unt  intelligi  :  dictabatur  sed  niirabiliter  in  cogitatione,  ct  ad  intelleclQin 
lioiuin  vi'rborurn  eogimiio  dncebalur,  ac  tenebatur  in  singulis  vocibus  idea  fixe,  quasi 
detiMita  vi  etrli-'iii ;  \v\.  haeu  revehiiio  seunibililor  fiebat :  de  caeteris  revelationum  speciebiis, 
(|ii:l'  phirc-i,  digiiaiite  Deo  M«.'d<ia,  alibi  dicelur.  Aliter  etiam  peragitur,  dum  cogilatio 
illiisiiatur  lutiiiiri'sitr  quadani  lucf,  et  seri{)tnra  ducitur,  ut  ne  verbulum  qneai  aliter 
pnribi  ;  >»-d  qiiaiidoqne  iii.-'en^'ibilins,  qunndoque  sensihililcr  ndeo,  ut  feralur  (iigttU5|io 
sciiptiiram  in  snperiore,  ut  i*\  aluid  velit  scribere,  nequaquam  possit ;  ei  lioc  noii  solum 
cum  jiinela  pi-refpiiono  rei,  imc)  eiiam,  quod  semel  iterumque  cum  varielate  cveniebal 
absfjno  pireeptione,  nt  seritMii  reriirn  nescirem  antea,  quarn  postquam  scriplum  est,  iftf 
hoe  r.iri<'<ime  mudo  id  inforniationis  causa,  quod  ita  revelationes  quoquc  facto;  sini:  sed 
etc  eliaita>  delet:e  :<unt,  ipiia  ita  fieri  Deus  MeSsias  noluit;  nee  pernu:i!<uni  est  viva  voee 
diet:jnr  uli([nitl  ;  lame!.-»i  viva  voce  mecuin  per  tantum  tenipus  fere  continue  loquutumefi, 
std  tliini  .-c  riberetur  eonticehant :  de  his,  dignante  Deo  Messia,  pleniu-s  alibi  diceliif,  ut 
seiMt  Ikmuo,  quomodo  revelationes  se  habueruntolim,  in  primitiva  Ecclesia,  dem  in  repra- 
;;entiitiva,  denium  iti  !:>ymbolica,  ut  inde  agnoscere  queant,  quod  ne  jota  quidem  sit,  quod 
non  Libris  Mosi.**,  pruphetarum  el  Davidis  inspiraium  I'uerit,  el  sic  quod  eaele»tia  sub  for- 
mic rerum  naiuralium,  (pue  sunt  liier;e,  quibus  cxprimuntur,  penilus  conlineaniur." 

TRANSLATION. 

"  What  is  signified  by  this  was  revealed  to  me  in  a  wonderful  manner;  withoot  rereta- 
tion  fuch  things  cannot  be  understood.      It  was  wonderfully  dictated  in  the  thooghtyiod 
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ihe  thought  was  led  to  the  understanding  of  these  words,  and  the  idea  wns  held  flxedl/ 
upon  each  single  expression,  as  if  detained  by  a  heavenly  force ;  thus  the  revelation  was 
sensibly  Ti:ade.  Concerning  other  species  o(  revelations,  which  are  numerous,  I  shall 
with  the  i'avor  of  God  Messiah  spcalc  elsewhere.  They  are  otherwise  afTected  when  the 
thought  is  manifestly  illustrated  with  a  certain  light,  and  the  writing  is  so  guided  that  not 
the  least  word  can  be  written  otherwise  than  it  is.  Sometimes,  however,  it  i«  more  insen* 
tiblc;  sometimes  again  so  sensiible  that  the  finger  is  conducted  in  the  writing  by  a  higher 
power  in  such  a  way  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  write  otherwise  it  would  be  impoe- 
sible;  and  this  not  only  with  nn  adjoined  perception  of  the  subject,  but  even — what  has 
again  and  again  happened  to  me — without  tliis  perception,  so  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
series  of  things  until  af\er  they  were  written ;  but  this  in  very  rare  instances,  and  only  for 
the  snke  of  informing  us  that  revelations  arc  made  in  thi%  manner.  Those  papers, 
therefore,  were  destroyed,  as  Go<l  Mc«siah  did  not  design  that  the  revelation  (through  me) 
should  bo  thus  made.  Neither  is  it  permitted  to  dictate  anything  viva  voce,  although  a 
viva  voce  discourse  (with  spirits)  has  b(?cn  enjoyed  by  mo  almost  continually  for  so  long  a 
time ;  but  whenever  I  wrote  they  were  silent.  Concerning  those  things,  God  Messiah  pq|* 
milting,  I  shall  speak  more  fully  in  another  place,  that  men  may  know  how  the  case  was 
in  regard  to  revelations  in  tho  primitive  church,  afterwards  in  the  representative,  and 
finally  in  the  symbolical  church,  that  they  miiy  thence  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  even 
a  jot  in  the  book  of  Moses,  of  the  [irophets,  and  of  David,  which  is  not  inspired,  and  that 
these  celestial  things  arc  invariably  contained  under  the  forms  of  natural  things,  which 
nro  the  letters  by  which  they  arc  expressed." 

The  dillbrence  appears  to  be  in  the  courstructiou  of  the  phra.*^c  '*  factu'  sunt,"  which  we 
have  rendered  "  are  made,''  and  "which  our  correspondent  would  render  **  have  beca 
made,*'  implying  that  they  arc  so  made  no  longer — **  Troes  fuimus.**  In  rendering  **  ita 
revclationes  quoquo  factum  sunt'*  by  revelations  are  made  in  thii  manner,  we  intended 
merely  to  convey  the  idea  that  revelationt  may  be  to  made,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  tma 
sense  of  the  original  phrase,  and  which  docs  not,  that  we  can  see,  vary  essentially  from 
the  sense  he  would  affix  to  the  words.  The  drift  of  Swedenborg,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to 
describe  two  distinct  modes  of  revelation,  one  intelligent,  the  other  mechanical,  and  to  say 
that  the  latter  of  lhc!?o  modes  is  so  far  abnormal  that  the  Divine  Wisdom  did  not  see  fit  to 
employ  it  in  giving  to  the  world  the  great  truths  of  the  New  Church,  which  required  a 
conscious  and  rational  perception  of  the  subject-matter  communicated.  For  this  reason, 
although  it  was  important  that  he  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
mode  of  revelation,  yet  the  writings  which  were  thus  produced  were  destroyed,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  his  servant,  in  laying  open  the  doe* 
trines  of  the  New  Dispensation,  should  act  as  a  mere  automaton,  but  should  be  favored 
with  an  internal  ilhuuination  more  compatible  with  the  sublime  ends  of  his  mission. 
Does  Mr.  W.  draw  from  the  whole  paragraph  any  other  purport  ?  Why  then  is  not  our 
parenthetical  clause  («*  through  me")  perfectly  correct  ?  What  would  Mr.  W.  have  the 
author  to  mean  by  the  sentence  as  he  has  translated  it — '*  But  those  writings  were  destroy- 
ed, because  God  Messiah  was  unwilling  that  it  should  so  be  done  ?*'  Was  unwilling  that 
tehat  should  be  done  1  The  writing  itself  or  the  destruction  of  the  writings  ?  The  former, 
undoubtedly ;  and  if  so,  what  other  meaning  can  be  intended  than  precisely  that  which 
we  have  given,  to  wit,  that  the  revelation  through  Swedenborg  should  not  be  made  in  the 
above  mentioned  manner  1  The  important  and  reasonable  inference  which  Mr.  W.  would 
draw  from  the  paragraph  is  suggested  as  naturally,  wo  think,  by  our  rendering  as  by  hiS| 
and  to  the  utility  of  every  such  warning  we  add  our  hearty  amen. 


SWEDENBORG  ON  SLAVERY. 


Dear  Sir  : 

As  the  public  attention  is  becoming  more  and  more  directed  to  tlie  writings  of 
Swedenborg,  and  Ids  claims  as  a  philoeopher  and  theologian  are  being  more  exten- 
nvely  admitted,  in  spite  of  the  bttempt  on  the  part  of  a  few  sectarians  to  monopolixo 
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hinit  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  bo  made  acqiudntcd  vith  hia  views  on  the  nb- 
jcct  of  domestic  slavery.  Ho  no  where  canvasses  the  subject  under  a  cUstinct  faetd, 
out  I  find  in  his  writings  sundry  passages  which  clearly  indicate  that  his  sentiments 
are  quite  opposite  to  those  of  the  abolitionists.  In  his  great  work,  the  Arcana  CoelM- 
tia,  n.  9349,  in  treating  of  the  statutes  in  the  law  of  Moses,  while  he  speaks  of  all  m 
being  holy  and  divine,  he  mentions  some  as  abrogated  in^  respect  to  use  at  hii 
day,  and  others  that  ought  still  to  bo  observed  and  aone.  Under  the  latter  ckss  he 
mentions  particularly,  Ksodus  zsi.  20,  which  in  the  common  version  reads  thus : 
^'  And  if  a  man  smito'  his  servant  or  his  maid  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  his  hand, 
he  shall  be  surely  punished."  ITnder  the  former  class,  as  abrogated,  he  mentions  the 
succeeding  verse  :  '-  Notwithstanding,  if  ho  continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be 
punished ;  for  ho  is  his  nionev/'  In  accordance  with  the  abrogation  of  this  statute, 
we  find  that  by  the  uniform  legihilation  of  the  Southern  States,  the  killing  of  a  slaTe 
is  severely  punished :  in  most  of  them  with  like  severity  as  in  case  of  the  homicide 
of  a  freeman.  Swcdonborg  further  mentions  as  abrocated,  in  respect  of  use,  verses 
2G  and  27  of  the  same  chapter,  which  read  substantially  as  follows :  "  And  if  a  man 
smite  the  eye  of  his  ser^^ant,  or  the  oyc  of  his  maid,  or  strike  out  the  tooth  of  either, 
he  shall  let  him  go  free  for  his  eye's  or  ]iis  tooth's  sake.-'  Here  it  evidently  appears 
that  he  was  treating  of  bondsmen,  and  roiecting  manumission  as  a  consequence  o£ 
particular  injuries.  Consequently,  by  implication  he  warrants  the  institution  of  sla- 
very as  he  directly  docs  in  the  retention  ol  the  statute  first  cited.  If  it  should  be  said 
thot  he  was  speakinp  of  Hebrew  senitude,  wliere  emancipation  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  vear,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  in  the  same  paragraph  he  mentions  as 
abrogated  all  those  passages  in  chap.  xxi.  v.  2-G,  which  proWde  tor  this  sabbatical 
manumission. 

In  his  Apocalypse  KxplainoJ,  n.  1220,  uftor  ."(peaking  of  the  universal  heaven  as  a 
kingdom  of  uses,  he  says ;  ^'  On  the  other  hand,  those  wlio  do  not  perform  uses,  are 
sent  into  the  hells,  where  thoy  arc  compelled  by  a  judge  to  labor,  and  if  they  refuse, 
no  food  is  given  them,  nor  clothing,  nor  a  bed  to  he  on,  and  they  are  laughed  at  bj 
their  associates  as  servants  by  tlicir  masters :  it  is  also  permitted  them  by  the  judge 
to  use  them  as  their  slaves,  and  if  tlicy  withdraw  others  from  their  labors  they  are 
severely  punislied,  until  they  are  compelled  to  oxortion.*'  The  last  clause  may  be 
taken  as  a  hint  by  the  engineers  of  under-ground  railroads. 

The  .•:anio  writer  in  his  work  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  in  the  chapter  concerning 
(Governments  in  Hcjiven,  n.  21'.>,  says  that  in  every  hous«»  there,  "there  is  a  master 
and  there  are  servants ;.  the  master  h»ves  the  servants  and  the  Rer>'ants  love  the  mas- 
ter j  whence  from  love  they  serve  eacli  other  ;  the  master  teaches  how  they  ought  te 
live,  and  tells  what  is  to  l)e  done  :  the  servants  obey  and  perfonn  their  duties.  To 
]>erform  use  is  the  delight  of  the  life  of  all ;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lonl  is  a  kin;:doin  of  uses." 

Swedenborg  every  where  teaches  that  what  oocura  or  exists  on  the  terrestrial  earth, 
corresponds  with  something  in  the  aj»iritual  world  ;  and  the  actions  of  men  on  thefo^ 
mer  represent  the  action  of  sjurits  m  the  latter.     Thus  we  may  arrive  at  the  terrefr 
trial  origin  of  African  slavery.     The  Africans,  so  far  as  visited  in  their  own  country, 
are  the  most  useless  tenants  of  th(»  most  fertile  tnict  of  the  universe.      They  have 
permitted  a  continent  to  go  to  waste  on  their  hands,  by  setting  at  naught  the  duty 
of  performing  uses,  as  essential   to  their  physical  comfort  and  spiritual  culture. 
Thus  they  long  ago  wrought  out  slavery  for  themselves.     For  a  long  time  they  made 
war  upon  each  other  to  gratify  the  hellish  propensity  of  feasting  on  the  flesh  of 
those  made  captive.      Some  captives  were  retained  and  made  to  work  according  io 
the  above  description  of  what  occurs  in  the  hells.      These  were  eaten  by  their  cap- 
tors as  soon  as  the  chances  of  war  furnished  a  new  supply.     The  only  way  of  miti- 
gating the  doom  which  they  thus  brought  upon  themselves,  was  by  opening  new 
countries  and  creating  such  a  demand  for  their  physical  labor  as  would  call  for  their 
•shipment  to  regions  foreign  from  their  own.     Under  the  auspices  of  the  Divine  Pror- 
idence,  such  an  outlet  was  provided.     The  slave  captain  was  a  fierce  and  cruel 
instrument,  but  none  other  could  have  met  the  exigency.      Admit  the  necessity  of 
deportation,  and  the  more  christianized  the  country  to  which  they  were  carried,  the 
greater  the  blessing  to  them.    That  country  was  the  American  Colonies.     Here  thej 
have  increased  and  multiplied.    They  have  become  elevated  in  the  scale  of  human- 
ity, under  the  beneficial  opcTation  of  labor  and  Christian  instructioii.    In  the  b6|^- 
nmg  of  their  servitude,  tney  lei^teaciiVA^  ^"^^  m  >^^\isSi&&— ^m^gelled  to  labor  oo 
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It  18  a  great  comfort,  meanwhile,  tliat  God  governs  the  uniyerse,  m  despite  of  tnoie 
modem  Phxtons,  who  aspire  to  seize  the  reins  and  guide  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  of 
Riffhteousncss. 

When  will  their  presumption  Icam, 

•*  That  in  the  iinrca9oning  progress  oftho  world, 
A  wii^er  spirit  is  ai  work  for  us; 
A  bettor  eye  than  theirs  ;  most  prodigal 
Orblessin'r?,  and  most  studious  of  our  ^ood. 
Even  ill  what  seem  our  most  unfruitful  hours  1" 

I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  institution  of  slavery  for  years,  and  an 
equally  close  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  African  character.  As  the  result  of  this 
observation  my  own  mind  fully  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  the  obvious  Pro\'idences  in 
connection  with  the  condition  of  the  African  race  in  the  Southern  States,  and  I  can 
only  regret  that  the  Northern  mind  seems  so  generally  foreclosed  against  a  reasona- 
ble view  of  the  ([uestion.  Vou  say  slavery  is  an  evil ;  I  say  it  is  a  medicine ;  there 
is  the  difference  between  us — in  a  nut-shell.  Whether  or  not  slaveholders  do  their 
duty,  is  one  question;  whether  or  not  they  can,  do  their  duty  and  continue  to  be 
elaveholders,  is  quite  another.  This  latter  is  provably  susceptible  of  an  affirmative 
answer,  as  I  think ;  and  give  me  a  man  who  really  does  his  duty  in  this  relation,  and 
I  vrill  show  you  in  him  a  model  Christian.  Slavery  is  but  a  mere  name,  at  any  rate, 
and  one  who  by  force  of  municipal  regulations  renders  labor  and  service  to  another, 
who  by  reciprocity  of  legal  obli^tion  is  bound  to  protect,  support  and  clothe  him, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  from  infancy  to  dotage,  and  through  dotajje  to  the  grave, 
may  be  as  spiritually  free,  and  as  practically  voluntary  in  the  rendition  of  that  ser- 
vice, as  I  am  in  the  discharge  of  my  daily  duties,  aye,  and  more  so,  unless  our  states 
of  charity  are  equal.  Men  are  not  born  free ;,  neitlicr  are  they  born  men.  So  they 
are  not  bom  equal ;  cither  physically,  or  mentally,  or  spiritually.  The  child  of  a  con- 
firmed murderer,  adulterer,  or  drunkard,  comes  into  the  world  with  hereditary  ten- 
dencies which  make  him,  mentally  and  spiritually,  more  feeble  than  a  child  of  oppo- 
site parentage ;  while  the  child  of  a  consumptive  is  born  with  a  hereditary  physical 
inequality.  Neither  is  liberty  abstractly  an  inalienable  right,  or  there  could  be  no 
conventional,  personal  restraints,  established  by  civil  compact.  Liberty,  in  a  secu- 
lar sense,  is  the  enjoyment  of  civil  equality  by  all  who  are  parties  to  the  social  com- 
pact. The  social  compact  is  itself  an  abridgement  of  abstract  liberty.  These  are 
mere  alphabetical  truths,  but  greatly  lost  sight  of  by  the  anti-slavery  philosophers. 
The  slave,  as  to  the  state,  has  lo^^ically  no  rights,  because  he  is  not  a  party  to  the 
civil  compact.  Vet  practically  ho  has  rights,  because  the  State  compels  the  master 
to  the  performance  of  proper  and  necessary  duties,  and  protects  the  slave  from  arbi- 
trary violence,  and  cruel  or  inhuman  treatment .  Beyond  this  the  slave  must  protect 
himself  by  good  conduct  and  subordination.  This  very  good  conduct  and  subordi- 
nation is  what  Christianity  requires  of  him  as  a  probationary  discipline.  It  requires 
the  same  of  all.  llcncc,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  slave  and  the  master  are  upon  the 
same  spiritual  footing.  But  you  say  you  <j[uarrcl  with  the  system  as  a  direct  and 
downright  infraction  of  the  great  principle  of  charity.  Now  charity,  in  respect  of 
the  neighbor,  is  the  being  useful  to  him  from  love  to  the  Lord,  who  is  the  supreme 
neighbor.  Kut,  begging  your^panlon,  you  would  seem  to  degrade  it  into  the  inter- 
chan^  of  services  upon  the  basis  of  cinl  contract.  I  cannot,  however,  do  justice  to 
mv  views  in  the  brief  compass  of  a  friendly  letter,  and  in  conclusion  can  only  mar- 
vel that  so  comprehensive  a  theologian  as  yourself  should  insist  on  discussing  this 
qu/estion  upon  such  an  anomalous  platform  as  abstract  morality  or  abstract  reli- 
gious duty.  The  loves  of  the  Ixird,  of  the  neighbor  and  of  self;  interlace  each  other 
so  intimately,  that  the  harmony  of  all  can  alone  make  the  perfect  character.  In  the 
love  of  the  neighbor  is  involved  the  love  of  country,  and  the  relations  of  individual 
to  social  problems,  connected  with  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  the  love  of  self  Thus 
morality  and  duty  can  never  be  abstractly  considered,  and  have  no  abstract  existence. 

I  hope  it  will  turn  out  so  tliat  you  may  continue  the  "  Repository.''  The  cessa- 
iioa  or  our  relations  towards  eacti  other  as  editor  and  contributor  wdnld  greatly 
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grieve 
more 

that  itslaherfi  do  not  with  sufficient  frequency  cost  tlieir  nets  on  the  right 
ship  and  inculcate  the  cood  of  life  as  the  condition  of  spiritual  knowledge.  But 
Home  was  not  built  in  a  day ;  and  wo  poor  waifs,  who  have  drifted  on  the  ahora  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  must  fcarn  intellectually  before  we  can  acqmre  the  will  to  do 
practically.  I  hope,  whatever  path  of  usefulness  you  may  follow,  that  blessineB  mftj 
oe  showered  upon  your  head,  and  that  yuu  may  realize  in  their  abundant  warn, 
thoKO  unspeakable  joys  which  the  Lord  has  in  store  for  those  who  love  Him. 

I  remain  with  much  affection  and  respect  yours,  &c., 

B.W.H. 

REMARKS. 

Our  correspondent  in  the  above  communication  proposes  to  make  our  readers  acquaint* 

ed  with  Swcdenborg's  views  **  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery,'*  but  it  is  clear  fioi 

the  tenor  of  the  article  that  the  fullness  of  the  announcement  is  greatly  oat  of  proportioB 

with  the  mcagreness  of  the  material.     Swedendoro  on  Domestic  Slaveey,  especiallyuit 

exisu  in  the  United  States,  is  like  a  splendid  gilt-lettered  sign  board  over  the  door  of  a  mi^ 

crable  hovel,  wliere  the  interior  has  nothing  to  correspond  with  the  dashing  insignia  of  the 

outside.     References  are  indeed  made  to  several  passages  of  his  writings,  which  recognixe 

the  exsitence  of  a  servile  relation,  and  suggest  the  duties  growing  out  of  it,  but  vre  seeno 

evidence  that  any  such  institution  as  we  have  recently  discussed  Is  contemplated  in  the 

Word,  or  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Swedenborg  when  he  wrote.    Reference  to  any  of 

his  works  treating  of  the  laws  and  workings  of  neighborly  love  would  be  about  eqoallf 

apropos  to  the  point  in  hand.     The  portion  of  the  Arcana  to  which  our  correspondent 

refers  is  one  of  extreme  obscurity,  as  fur  as  the  principles  which  govern  the  classificatioo 

are  concerned,  and  at  best  contains  nothing  bearing  on  the  morale  of  the  question  of 

American  slavery,  for  that  of  Hebrew  i>Iavcry  is  not  now  in  debate.     That  the  Sacied 

writings  recognize  the  relation  of  matter  and  tervant  is  beyond  debate,  and  that  snch  a 

relation  exists  in  the  other  life  in  the  form  under  which  it  is  exhibited  in  the  extract  fitxn 

••  Heaven  and  Hell,"  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  grant ;   but  all  this  has  but  the  slightest 

connection  with  our  subject  so  long  as  the  evidence  is  lacking  that  the  tcrvice  spoken  of 

in  the  one  case  is  identical  with  the  slavery  subsisting  in  the  other. 

As  to  the  correspondential  relations  of  slavery  indicated  by  B.  W.  H.,  we  may  admit  their 
existence  without  finding  anything  in  them  to  justify  the  process  by  which  the  African  raee 
originally  became  subject  to  the  European,  and  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  nodus  ocean 
that  requires  solution.     Divine  purposes  do  not  justify  human  misdeeds. 

'*  You  say  slavery  is  an  evil — I  say  it  is  a  medicine  ;  there  is  the  difference  between  oa 
in  a  nut-shell.'*  Wo  see  nothing  in  the  fact  of  its  being  an  evil  to  prevent  its  being  at  the 
same  time  a  medicine ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Divine  Providence  so  overrules  the  evil  as  to 
render  its  effects  medicinal  or  salutary.  This  fact,  howe\-er,  docs  not  nullify  the  evil  fO 
far  as  the  agents  are  concerned,  nor  change  the  moral  character  of  their  motives  in  relation 
to  it. 

We  could  say  much  in  reply  to  the  remaining  positions  of  the  letter,  from  several  of 
which  we  entirely  dissent,  but  as  it  was  written  some  time  before  our  own  essays  on  the 
subject  were  closed,  with  which  we  presume  our  correspondent  would  not  essentially  dit* 
agree,  we  prefer  to  leave  tlic  theme  to  bo  judged  on  its  intrinsic  merits  by  him  and  by  the 
rest  of  our  readers. 


PROSPFXTUS  OF  A  NEW  PUBLICATION. 

We  publish  the  following  as  an  interesting  case  of  at  least  incipient  reception  of  New 
Church  truths,  though  probably  somewhat  mingled  with  a  certain  neophyte  erode- 
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iv  which  time  and  progress  will  gradually  dispel.  The  case  of  Mr.  Simins  ex- 
hibits another  instance  in  which  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism  have  proved  a  gate  of 
entrance  into  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  City,  mid  though  he  may  pause  for  a  while  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  gate,  and  have  but  a  dim  view  of  the  light  which  it  enjoys  from  its  Divine 
San,  yet  as  he  advances  onwards  he  will  be  gifted  with  a  clearer  vision,  and  that  which 
was  before  glorious  be  seen  to  have  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  **  glory  which  excelleth.*' 
When  this  degree  of  attainment  is  reached,  the  author  of  the  Prospectus  will  see  that  it  is 
really  sinking  the  character  of  our  illustrious  seer  even  to  denominate  him  the  very  apostle 
and  prince  of  clairvoyants,  for  the  psychological  facts  of  clairvoyance  do  not  carry  us 
beyond  the  province  of  the  natural  mind,  whereas  Swedenborg*s  sublime  disclosures 
required  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  mind.  With  an  abatement  on  this  score,  the  general 
scope  of  the  Prospectus  pleases  us  well,  and  it  will  ho  read  with  interest.  The  choice  of 
Bioher*s  *'  Religion  of  Good  Sense  "  to  head  the  proposed  series,  we  think  judicious,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  our  New  Church  publi^>hers  will  make  arrangements  to  supply  the 
demand  which  will  no  doubt  exist  in  this  country,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  works  brought  out  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  and  auspices. 

Glasgow,  Aug.,  1852. 

Professor  Bush— Dear  Sir  : — 1  send  liorcwitli  the  prospectus  of  a  series  of  works, 
about  to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr.  John  Simms,  late  of  Simmsand  Macintyro, 
printers  and  publishers,  Belfiist,  Ireland ;  in  the  hope  that  you  will  give  it  all  the 
pablicity  possible  through  the  pages  of  your  Repository.  \  ou  arc  probably  aware 
that  the  firm  ju^  named  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  tliis  country 
to  bring  out  the  best  authors,  at  prices  suitable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
In  this  they  have  been  eminently  successful ;  although,  as  a  conse((uencc  of  tho 
arduous  duties  attendant  upon  the  business,  iNIr.  Simms*  health  became  so  much  im- 
jMured  as  to  render  him  unlit  to  continue  application.  And  thi.s,  under  Divine  I'ro- 
Tidencc,  was  made  tho  means  of  bringing  ^Ir.  S.  into  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness,  for 
which  his  previous  position  as  a  publisher  and  his  occupation  as  translator  for  his 
press,  were  out  necessary  steps.  His  physician  having  advised  a  complete  cessation 
ixtmi  business,  ^Ir.  S.  went  to  the  continont  of  Europe  under  an  ininression  that 
change  of  climate  and  scene  would  effect  what  everything  else  had  failed  to  do.  It 
was  during  this  visit  that  on  arriving  at  Paris  he  was  induced  to  try  the  effect  ot 
electricity  upon  his  frame ;  and  found  at  the  house  of  the  practitioner  ho  consulted 
the  work  of  Mons.  Cahagnet-,  *'  I'he  Celestial  Telegraph,"  in  which  the  luime  of  Swe- 
denborg  frequently  occurs,  to  whicli,  however,  he  gave  little  attention,  his  whole 
mind  being  engros.sed  with  the  wonderful  nature  of  the  disclosures  therein  made  by 
means  of  mesmerism.  Getting  no  relief  from  electricity,  he  was  advised  to  try  gnl- 
vanism  ;  and  it  was  here  that  in  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  nature  of  tho 
work  alluded  to,  the  name  of  Sweden borg  was  introduced  by  the  galvanist;  and  n 
conversation  followed  on  the  New  Doctrine-^  revealed.  Tho  loan  of  Kicher  s  of  Nants 
work  explanatory  of  Swedcnborg,  was  offered  and  accepted,  "which,"  says  ^Ir. 
Simms,  "as  I  read,  I  believed."  It  is  this  work  which  is  to  uear  the  title  in  the  Spir- 
itual Library  of  "  The  Religion  of  Cio<k1  Sense.*'  Not  more  than  three  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  occurrences  noticed  took  place.  ^Ir.  Simms  returned  with  as  great 
a  reyolution  effected  in  his  mind  as  in  the  health  of  his  bodv,  wondering  above  all 
things  at  his  utter  ignonvncc  of  Swedenborg,  the  New  Churcli,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  them.  Tp  to  this  date  he  has  never  seen  any  New  Church  work  except 
Kicher's,  and  the  works  of  JSwcdenborg.  Vmt  from  these  he  has  gathered  a  rich  har- 
vest, considering  the  short  time  ho  has  been  in  the  field.  They  only  who  have  met 
with  Mr.  Simms  since  his  reception  of  the  doctrines  can  form  an  estimate  of  tho 
progress  ho  has  made.  Of  course  he  dws  not  yet  enter  into  minutiie  of  doctrines: 
but  he  grasps  general  principles  that  to  the  eye  of  tho  stranger  seem  short  and 
unconnected,  and  blends  them  together  into  the  harmony  that  is  intrinsic  to  all  great 
principles,  and  with  a  facility  and  power  belonging  to  a  well  balanced  mind  only. 
Apart  from  his  learning  and  intellectual  endowments,  his  worth  as  a  private  mem- 
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ber  of  iociety  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  knows  him,  to  be  Ugh.  He  takai 
a  leading  part  in  every  question  and  project  calcnlated  to  improve  the  eonditioa  of 
his  townsmen.  He  stifl  adheres  to  the  body  of  Christians  he  formerly  believed  iriihi 
but  he  has  not  found  satisfaction  from  tho  ^^  formula  of  trinitarianism-^  forseYOil 
years.  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  him  ho  said  that  unitarianism  did  not  meet  the 
wants  of  humanity — ^was  too  natural,  and  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  £ttt 
that  it  was  losing  hold  of  the  minds  of  men  and  falling  away  as  to  numbers.  Thii 
last  remark  led  mo  to  say  that  in  Scotland  just  in  proportion  to  the  cxtensLon  of  the 
Now  Church,  tho  ranks  of  Unitarians  got  thinner.  This  state  of  things  does  not 
arise  from  any  transfer  from  tho  one  to  the  other,  but  is  a  result,  I  believe,  of  the 
Last  Judgment.  It  will  bo  seen  that  Mesmerism  is  to  occupy  a  largo  space  in  the 
Spiritual  Library ;  thitj  is  to  bo  looked  for  wlien  it  is  shown  tliat  Mr.  S.  Ims  entered, 
and  but  lately,  tho  New  Church  through  that  gate.  By  and  by  ho  wiU  discover  that 
it  is  only  one  of  tho  gates  to  tho  New  Jerusalem,  and  that  what  now  appears  to  lum 
as  tho  templo  is  but  an  outer  court.  AVhon  ho  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the 
new  field  of  usefulness,  he  was  single  handed,  risking  willingly  his  reputation  and 
means  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Already  he  has  got  encouragement  from  many  Now 
Church  friends  in  this  country,  and  I  ibr  one,  look  with  coniidcnco  to  the  Church  in 
the  New  World  for  a  hearty  reeponse  to  his  laudable  undertaking. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

David  GiLMon. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  SPIRITIAL  LIBRARY. 

It  is  pro|)08cd  to  publish  a  scries  of  volumes  bearing  tho  above  title,  and  having 
for  their  object  an  endeavor  to  re-unite  man  more  closely  to  tlic  spiritual  world,  and 
to  God,  from  whom  ho  has  separated  himself. 

God  is  a  spirit ;  and,  as  man  is  made  in  (^od's  image,  he  too  is  a  spirit.  It  is  tme, 
that  in  his  case  the  spirit  Is  enveloped  in  flesh  :  but  tJiis  fleshly  covering  is  no  more 
man  or  man's  body  than  the  coat  which  covers  the  covering.  This  shell  or  coverins 
docs  not  really  see,  or  hear,  or  tasto,  or  toucli,  or  smell ;  it  is  tho  spirit^  or  spiritau 
body  which  does  all  this.  When  entirely  in  this  world,  certainly,  the  spiritual  body 
is  ouligcd  to  make  use  of  the  organs  of  its  shell  or  envelope  before  it  can  become  con- 
scious of  what  is  passing  around  it ;  and  when  these  organs  decay,  or  become  im- 
paired in  any  way,  the  spiritual  body  in  so  far  cannot  act.  But  tliis  connexion  be- 
tween tho  earthly  body  and  tho  spiritual,  or  real  body,  docs  not  alwaj'-s  exist:  it  is 
loosened  in  sleep  ;  it  is  still  further  weakened  in  the  mesmeric  sleep,  or  trance ;  it  w 
finally  dissolved  in  death.  (\)nse<iiicntly,  in  sleep,  in  trance,  in  some  forms  of  dis- 
ease, and  in  death,  wo  find  the  spiritual  body  acting  independently  of  tho  outer  or 
material  body,  and  acting  in  an  incalculably  more  porft'ct  and  powerful  manner. 
In  that  particular  species  of  sleep  called  in  Scripture  deep  sleep,  or  trance,  tho 
spiritual  body  can  traverse  immenso  distances  instantaneously ;  can  see  into  tho 
human  frame,  and  point  out  any  disease  which  may  bo  lurking  there ;  con  read  the 
thoughts  J  can  in  some  cases  foretell  events  whicli  to  us  arc  still  future :  and  can  hold 
communication  with  spiritual  bodies  (called,  in  common  phraseology,  ghosts  or 
angels,  &c.)  like  itself.  This  state  of  temporary  or  partial  separation  twtwecn  the 
spiritual  and  earthly,  or,  as  Saint  Taul  calls  them,  the  celestial  and  the  terrestrial 
body — in  short,  between  tho  real  bo<ly  and  its  covering — is  called  in  the  present  day 
CLAIRVOYANCE,  or  (LEAR-SEKiNG :  a  nauic  which  serves  to'contrast  it  with  our  usual  or 
normal  state,  in  which  we  are  said  to  see  as  tjiroi(;ii  a  (jlass,  darkly.  This  fac- 
ulty of  clairvoyance,  or  clear-seeing,  being  an  inalienable  prc»perty,  of  man,  has,  of 
course,  been  manifested  in  all  ages—more  perfectly  at  first,  inasmuch  as  man  vm 
then  purer  and  less  earthly ;  but  gradually  dying  away,  like  any  otlier  power,  by 
being  allowed  to  grow  into  disuse,  in  proportion  as  men's  thoughts  and  aspirations 
became  more  closely  centered  in  this  world :  until,  at  last,  in  the  present  day,  there 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  ono  who  believes  even  in  the  possibility  of  communicatit^ 
with  the  spiritual  world,  or  of  the  action  of  the  spiritual  body  independently  of  the 
earthly  body,  although  we  are  told  in  tho  Scripture  that  Abraham  conversed  with 
angels  before  his  tent ;  that  angels  appeared  to  our  Lord  and  his  disciples ;  that  an 
angel  led  Peter  and  John  out  of  prison ;  that  Peter  held  communication  with  spirits 
when  in  a  trance :  although,  in  short,  all  through  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revels- 
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tions,  we  are  assured  that  angels  can  and  do  hold  converse  with  men.  Nay,  it  is 
eren  asserted  by  some  that  it  is  impious  to  hold  such  a  doctrine.  But  wherefore 
impious  I  it  is  reasonable  to  ask.  Docs  nut  Cod  love  us  as  much  as  ho  loved  those 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  f  Mc^t  assured! v  he  does.  It  is  we  who  love 
Him  less ;  it  is  we  who  arc  ho  much  cnp-osscd  by  earthly  thin<^  tliat  we  have  inca- 
pftoitated  ourselves  from  holding  this  ci'lrstial  intercourse,  which,  if  we  were  purer, 
18  as  possible  and  as  practicable  now  as  it  ever  was. 

But  a  new  and  brighter  day  is  dawning  on  the  world.  Clairvoyance  is  emerging 
from  the  obscurity  in  wliich  it  so  long  slumbered ;  and  although  derided,  denicu, 
and  misrepresented,  it  i^  steadily  making  its  way,  and  will  ultimately  lead  man  back 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  or  real  nature  ;  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  future 
state,  and  in  what  consists  its  sivcalled  rewards  and  punishments ;  to  an  insight  into 
the  dark  places  of  Scripture— its  hidden  or  synibohcal  meaning  and  those  things 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  hard  to  l\:  undkrstood.  ''  Eye  liath  not  neen,  ear 
hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  those*  who  love  him.  Hut  (rod  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  iiis 
Spirit." 

Far  in  the  foreground  of  ino<leni  clairvi'vants — indeed  the  very  Apostle  of  Clair- 
voyants—stands Lm.xmel  Swkdknboik;.  'i'liis  extraordinary  and  highly  gifted  man — 
at  once  a  profound  scholar,  a  great  statesman,  a  sincere  Christian,  and  conscfjucntly  a 
most  pious  and  benevolent  man^-cnjoyed,  by  th«^  goodness  of  God,  the  rare  privilege  of 
holding  communication  with  the  spiritual  world  wliile  still  remaining  present  and  con- 
scious in  this  world.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  transmit  to  us,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  any  one  acting  on  him  as  a  mesnicriser,  those  things  which  he  saw  and  heard. 
These  revelations,  it  need  scarcely  bo  said,  appear  to  those  who  have  never  given  the 
subject  their  attention,  most  extraordinary  and  i)robable  ;  but  only  let  them  be  foirly 
and  dispassionately  Ktudit.Hl,  and  they  are  most  certaui  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  belief  of  the  reader  by  their  intrinsic  evidence.  They  not  only  liarnionize  with 
Scripture,  but  they  furnish  a  key  to  explain  its  difficulties,  to  render  the  <loctrine  it 
sets  forth  as  susceptible  of  truth  as  the  ])ropositions  of  Kuclid,  and  thus  to  reconcile 

and  denominations  of  Ciiristian.**,  when  these  arc  simply  actuated 


all  existing  sects  an 
by  a  love  of  the  tru 
the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church  those  innumerable  bodies  of  men  who  have  no  gui 


by  a  love  of  the  truth.     And  n(»t  only  so,  but  they  arc  calculated  to  bring  back  to 
'  s  of  the  Christian  Church  those  innumerable  bodies  of  men  who  have  no  guide 


to  them  with  their  lips,  conceal  denial  in  their  hearts. 

The  writings  of  Swedenborg,  therefore — or  rather,  in  the  first  place,  a  scries  of 
works  explanatory  of  the  truths  which  he  received  from  above,  and  gave  to  the 
world — works  written  in  a  plain  and  agreeable  style,  calculated  to  interest  the  gen- 
eral reader — will  fonn  the  principal  feature  of  the  iSnuiTLAL  LiniiAiiv.  But  it  will 
contain,  besides,  the  revelations  ot  other  clairvoyants :  not  that  these  are  to  be  put 
on  a  par  with  th<Kso  of  the  gifted  kSwedenborg  :  but  it  is  thought  that  they  will  be 
useful  as  hirnishing  that  "cloid  ok  witnessks"  so  ncce.s.*»ary  to  a  large  induction, 
and  to  establishing  on  a  lirm  basis  the  main  facts  revealed,  to  him.  It  is  also 
intended  to  include  in  the  Spiuitial  Liduauv  biographies  of  those  good  men  of  all 
agea  who  lived  for  the  Spirit,  and  not  for  the  Flesh,  and  whose  rule  of  conduct  was 
not  that  which  would  conduce  to  their  earthly  advantage,  but  that  which  would  fit 
them  for  the  state  of  purity  and  blessedness  promised  to  those  who  take  up  their 
cross,  and  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  iSaviour,  in  this  scene  of  trial  and  probation. 

The  first  work  of  the  series,  which  will  be  similar  in  size  to  the  Parl()R  Library, 
and  bound  in  enameled  boards,  will  be  called  "The  Kki-I(;ion  ok  Good  Sexsj:,"  and  it 
is  expected  will  appear  in  f>eptcmbcr.  Any  communications  on  this  subject  may  bo 
addressed  to  the  l*ubli.sher,  John  iSimms, 

2ti  DoncfraU-St.,  Belfast 

A  si.NCiLK  copy,  Is.  6f/.  (37  1-2  cis.)  (A  copy  will  be  transmitted  free  by  post  for 
the  same  sum,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps  for  the  amount.) 

A  DOZEN  COPIES,  13«.  Od.  ($3,25.)  (If  the  order  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
direct,  and  accompanied  hj  a  Post-office  order  to  the  amount.) 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  issue  at  times  a  double  volume  at  a  proportional  piice. 
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EPISTOLARY  TESTIMONIES. 

We  give  in  continuation  a  few  more  extracts  from  letters  called  forth  by  car  recent  dii- 
oussion  and  the  intimation  of  the  probable  discontinuance  of  the  Repository  after  the  close 
of  the  preaent  year.    The  response  which  has  been  elicited  from  various  quarters  ia  cob* 
sequence  of  this  announcement]  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  the  moce  so  fnm 
having  been  for  the  most  part  unexpected.     If  we  do  not  reply  to  them  all  in  partienhTi 
we  beg  the  writers  to  receive  the  assurance  in  general  that  we  most  highly  appieciiie 
their  kindly  sympathy  and  their  generous  proffers,  and  that  every  letter  of  this  descriptioa 
makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  adhere  to  our  first  reluctantly-formed  purpose  of  bring- 
ing our  work  to  a  close.    Another  month  will  enable  us  to  announce  a  definite  detennim- 
tion  on  this  head.    The  two  following  communications  are  both  from  the  South,  andve 
retain  them  bodi  in  their  original  form,  without  the  omission  of  any  of  the  epithets,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  from  that  quarter.      Had  they  been  from  the  opposite  point  of  the 
compass,  we  should  have  been  more  strongly  tempted  to  abate  the  ardor  of  some  of  theex- 
pressions  occurring  in  the  last.    But  the  tenor  of  some  of  the  Southern  epistles  would  per- 
haps fairly  require  to  be  offset  by  something  of  the  style  of  the  present. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — I  am  reminded  by  a  pcnisal  of  the  letters  on  the  cover  of  the  U« 
number  of  the  Repository  of  what  I  intended  to  do  a  month  a^^o ;  but  my  attention 
has  been  bo  much  absorbed  by  one  subject,  that  the  opportunity  was  permitted  to 
pass.  I  am  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  an  effort  will  1)o  maue,  and  I  trust  with  success, 
to  prevent  the  discontinuance  of  your  Journal.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  enlight- 
ened Newchurchman,  or  indeed  any  person  iml)ued  with  New  Church  princij^es, 
who  has  been  a  reader  of  its  pages,  can  silently  stand  by  and  sec  such  a  work  pn- 
ish  for  the  want  of  support.  There  arc  other  Now  Church  periodicals,  and  valoable 
ones  too,  but  none  that  can  supply  the  ])laee  of  tho  Rcposit/iry.  it  belongs  to  an 
order  of  merit  which  very  few  ixirsons  are  competent  tc  confer  on  a  publication  of 
the  kind.     As  one  of  its  readers,  a  mere  dweller  in  tho  vestibule  of  the  temple,  the 


yery  strange  that  any  man  should  witlidraw  his  Kubscription  merely  because  the  wcrk 
is  not  in  all  respects  precisely  what  he  would  like.  Snmo,  for  instance,  have  com- 
plained that  it  wtts  too  controversial  in  its  character,  while  latterly  groat  offrnce 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  a  fK)rtion  of  your  readers  by  your  remarks  on  the  insdtu- 
tion  of  slavery.  Now,  J  am  a  Southern  man,  born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  a  dcn<e 
slave  population,  and  I  for  one  am  not  afraid  or  alarmed  at  the  manner  in  which  yja 
treat  the  subicct.  On  tho  contrary,  1  regard  it  as  a  privilege  of  inestimable  valae 
that  I  have  been  permitted  to  become  acquainted  witii  the  views  of  one  occupying 
the  position  of  a  New  Churchman  :  for  I  had  no  previous  conception  that  so  lumin- 
ous an  exposition  could  bo  given  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  and  in  a  spirit  so  ful  of 
affection  and  charity.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been  clearer,  it  it  had  lK?en 
written  with  a  pencil  of  light,  liut  even  with  this  quality,  I  am  ready  to  confess 
that  if  your  remarks  had  been  addressed  to  slaveholders  at  largo,  they  might  hare 
been  productive  of  mischief ;  and  before  such  an  auditory,  had  I  been  of  your  coun- 
sel, I  should  have  advised  you  to  be  silent.  But  that  they  should  excite  the  il.-will 
and  resentment  of  those  who  are  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, for  whose  welfare  they  were  specially  ^Titten  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  thev 
should  not  bo  received  with  delight  and  atuniration,  appears  to  mo  to  furnish  an  ca- 
dence of  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  over  which  we  may  well  mourn. 

**  But  my  object  in  taking  up  my  pen  was  chiefly  to  say  that,  as  one  of  your  sub- 
scribers, I  will  pay  double  subscription  price  next  year  for  the  Repository,  or  even 
$10  if  necessary,  as  my  mite  in  its  oehalf  It  is  indeed  only  a  mite,  out  uriiiappily  it 
is  all  I  can  afford.  Very  respectfully  and  tnily  yours." 
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"  September  10th,  1852. 
"  Vert  much  esteemed  Sir  : — I  shall  be  truly  ^ratified  to  learn  that  the  preset 
8  growing  brighter  for  the  continuance  of  the  ^spository,  and  with  a  view  to  its 
inoouragement,  I  now  signify  to  you  my  design  of  doubling  my  subscription  fbr  the 
aiming  year,  in  the  event  you  conoluae  to  persevere  with  its  publication.  Under 
uy  circumstances  it  is  to  be  deeply  regrett^  that  the  work  should  go  down,  more 
specially  so  under  such  as  now  threaten  its  continued  existence.  Truly  it  is  a  sad 
eflection  that  there  are  those  who  call  themselves  Newchurchmen,  and  can  yet  so  &r 
orget  that  fealty  to  truth,  which  I  had  supposed  characterized  all  who  aclmowledge 
bemselves  of  that  fold,  as  to  evince  such  a  spirit  of  intolerance  towards  yourself  as 
hat  indicated  in  some  of  the  published  letters  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Repository. 
Vay,  how  do  such  demonstrations  consist  with  such  a  claim,  or  with  the  great  fun- 
lamental  principles  of  their  faith,  which  enjoins  it  upon  us  to  ^  act  in  freedom  accord- 
Qg  to  reason  V  I  ask  if  the  spirit  of  this  precept  is  recognized,  or  indeed  ultimated, 
n  the  endeavor  on  their  part  to  close  the  mouth  of  one  who  proposes  to  give  expression 
o  the  unadulterated  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation,  such  as  you  have  so  faithfully 
,nd  happily  done  in  the  excellent  essays  on  slavery  ana  abolition.  The  Christian  intef- 
igence  oiscovered  by  yourself  in  the  canvass  of  this  most  intricate  subject,  far  exceeds 
ay  most  generous  anticipations,  formed  in  the  outset  of  this  your  noble  and  triumph- 
.nt  effort.  It  forms,  I  am  happy  to  confess,  a  new  link,  that  binds  me  more  insepara- 
bly than  ever  to  you  as  a  faithful  Christian  brother,  and  I  would  fain  have  my  joy  to 
oake  you  rejoice  that  there  is  a  soul  earnest  and  single-minded  enough  to  be  entirely 
ionscious  of  the  truth,  that  the  sentiments  and  principles  advanced  Dear  convincing 
estimony  of  the  glorious  fact  that  the  inditing  mind  was  indeed  quickened  by  the 
oflux  from  high  heaven.  And  permit  me  further  to  add,  that  the  sequel  of  these 
contraband  communications  has  so  transformed  my  preconceived  views  and  misgiv- 
ngs  induced  by  the  opening  articles  on  this  topic  as  to  your  position  as  an  opponent 
tf  Southern  slavery,  that  I  am  free  to  declare  there  is  a  perfect  at-one-ment  in  regard 
o  oar  respective  sentiments  and  conclusions  upon  this  momentous  question.  Ajad  I 
.nx  entirely  confident  they  altogether  comport  with  the  sternest  and  most  rigid 
lemands  of  truth,  justice,  and  benevolence.  I  do  not  recollect  when  feelines  of  rev- 
trenoe  and  gratitude  to  our  loving  Father  have  been  more  deeply  awakened  than  by 
he  perusal  of  the  closing  essays  on  this  topic ;  perceiving,  as  I  did  in  this  case,  the 
oveliness  of  the  Divine  Alcrc^  as  shown  forth  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
aithful  and  the  true  of  His  children.  I  indeed  rejoice  over  the  discovery  of  such  of 
lis  kingdom  as  do  fully  come  up  to  that  standard  of  Christian  perception  which 
ocures  to  them  Uiose  views  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  sanctioned  only  by  the  laws  of 
:harity  and  of  order.  How  many,  how  very  many,  fall  short  of  this !  Believing, 
herefore,  that  you  have  performed  an  eminent  use  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  that 
he  Northern  abolitionist  as  well  as  tlie  slaveholder  of  the  South  has  abundant  rea- 
Km  to  rejoice  that  the  truth  has  been  so  faithfully  spoken  unto  them,  I  beg  leave  to 
salute  you  with  assurances  of  my  warm  paternal  regard  and  gratitude." 
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L. — Science  and  Revelation  :  or  the  Bearing  of  Modern  Scientific  Developments 
upon  the  first  Eleven  Chapter's  of  Genesis,  By  William  B.  Hatden.  Boston : 
Otis  Clapp.    1852. 

In  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  present  work  we  have,  we  think,  one  of  the  hap- 
)iest  efforts  of  Mr.  Hayden-s  pen.  Although  it  might  have  appeared  a  priori  some- 
yhat  of  a  presumption  or  a  supererogation  to  enter  the  field  so  effectually  gleaned 
)y  Mr.  Rendell  in  his  *^  Antediluvian  History,'^  yet  no  one  can  read  this  little  vol- 
imo  without  feeling  that  he  has  been  conducted  over  ground  entirely  new,  and  that 
16  is  laid  under  deep  obligations  to  his  guide.    If  it  is  the  property  of  strongly 
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marked  intelleoto  to  invaBt  old  themes  with  new  interest,  to  present  genuine  troUu 
in  a  focus  of  dearer  light,  it  will  bo  hard  to  deny  Mr.  H.  large  credit  on  this  Bcote. 
He  has  set  his  subject  in  very  strong  relief  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader.  Be- 
ginning with  a  preliminary  exhibition  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  tlie 
true  principles  of  its  interpretation,  with  especial  reference  to  the  early  chaptenof 
Genesis,  he  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  bearing  of  scientific  facts  upon  the 
inspired  account  of  the  creation.  Under  this  head  he  grapples  maniully  with  the 
three  prevailing  theories  on  this  subject,  and  shows,  beyond  all  reasonable  qoeetiaD, 
their  total  inadequacy  to  solve  nil  the  problems  involved  in  the  narrative.  The 
unavoidable  inference  is,  that  the  N.  C.  explanation  stands  imprcgnably  confizmod, 
and  that  all  scicnco  must  eventually  pay  humagc  to  it. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  afford  the  reader  a  specimen  of  the  luminoas  expo- 
sition of  the  Word,  which  marks  the  work  throughout  wherever  the  theme  demands 
it.  Tlie  author  is  treating  of  the  Deluge,  and  showing  that  it  is  not  to  be  unde^ 
stood  as  a  flood  of  literal  waters. 

*'  Daniel  ix.  20  :  *  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  cfl^ 
but  not  for  himself ;  and  the  {people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary  ;  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the  end 
of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.'  I'his  is  spoken  specifically  of  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  clmrch,  and  it  is  declared  that  it  should  be  with  a  floods  as  it  is  reooid- 
ed,  in  the  part  of  Genesis  we  are  considering,  that  the  antediluvian  church  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood.  And  the  flood  is  in  both  instances  of  a  similar  kind.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Koman  army  and  his  trottps,  who  were  to  destroy  tlie  literal  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  tread  down  the  external  symbols  of  the  Jewish  worship,  are  here  pn^ 
phetically  taken  as  representatives  of  the  prince  of  evil,  who,  with  his  associate  8[n^ 
its,  had  poured  into  the  minds  of  the  wicked  and  rebellious  Jews  e^'ils  and  falsities  in 
a  flood,  and  had  defiled  the  inner  sanctuary  of  their  hearts, — ^the  real  and  the  only 
place  where  Ciod  is  truly  worshiped,-— overthrowing  and  carrj'ing  away  every  ves- 
tige of  a  true  church  from  within  them. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  this  prophoey  received  a  literal  lulfilinent  in  the  destmction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Koman£>,  and  that  their  army  is  here  figuratively  spoken  of  a$ 
overrunning  it  like  a  flood.     To  this  wc  rejily,  that  it  did  receive  a  literal  fulfilment 
in  regard  to    the  literal  city ;   but  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  merely  as  a  city,  wa» 
of  no  more  importance  in  a  tipiritual  point  of  view  than  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  it 
was  only  that  it  stood  as  a  representative  of  a  church  that  it  ever  became  a  subject 
of  sacred  history.     The  Jewit-li  church  is  here  the  main  subject  of  the  prophecy,  and 
it  iH  to  her  destruction  as  a  church  that  it  mainly  refers ;  and  no  army  of  literal  sol- 
diers, however  large,  can  ever  <lestn»y  a  p;euuine  church.     If  they  could,  then  would 
tho  early  Christian  church  have  perished  several  times  under  the  jx^rsecutions  ii 
encountered.      ^Merely  external  assaults  cannot  overthrow,  but  only  serve  in  reality 
to  strengthen  and  consolidate  it.  if  animated  by  a  true  spirit.     The  only  army  whic.'i 
can  destroy  a  church  with  a  flood  is  an  army  of  wicked  sj>irits,  with  their  evil  lusts 
and  false  persuasions.     And  this  Avas  in  reality  the  flood  which  destroyed  the  Jcwi^^h 
church,  otherwise  it  never  would  have  come  to  an  end.     The  destruction  which  hap- 
pened to  their  material  city  and  temple  was  only  a  correspondence  and  outbirth  of 
that  spiritual  wasting  and  destruction  which  had  previously  been  wrought  in  their 
inner  nature,  and  afi'ords  another  instance  of  the  historical  development  of  the  law 
of  correspondences. 

"  Many,  resting  m  tlie  merely  political  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  may  think  that  it 
requires  no  other  exi)lanation.  Those  who  can  see  only  external,  natural,  and  sen- 
suous things  in  the  Scriptures  may,  of  course,  if  they  choose,  continue  to  do  so ;  hut 
we  must  say  to  them,  they  need  not  expect  that  they  thereby  come  at  the  Word  of 
God,  for  they  do  not,  but  only  at  the  representative  symbols  in  which  the  Word  of 
(lod  is  clothed." 

*'  In  Amos  viii.  8 :  '  Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for  this,  and  every  one  mourn  that 
dwelleth  therem  ?    And  it  shall  rise  up  wholly  as  a  flood ;  and  it  shall  be  cast  out 
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ad  drownedy  as  by  the  flood  of  £g]rpt.'  This  prophecy,  as  may  be  aeen  from  the 
optext,  relates  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  choroh  and  dispenaatum,  and  it  may  also  be 
ud  to  apply  to  the  final '  end'  foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
[nt  Christian  church,  or  apostolical  dispensation ;  the  prophecies  relating  to  which 
n  commonly  supposed  to  predict  the  *  end*  or  destruction  of  the  present  geological 
eonomy  of  the  physical  world.  Flood  is  again  used  as  a  similar  repreeentatiYe  in 
kmos  ix.  5. 

"Nahum  i.  7,  8  :  *  The  Lord  is  good,  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  he 
moweth  them  that  trust  in  him  ;  but  with  an  overrunning  jfood  he  will  make  an 
Ltter  end  of  the  place  thereof,  and  darkness  shall  pursue  his  enemies.*  The  truth 
9,  that  not  only  did  the  antediluvian,  patriarchal  churches  come  to  an  *  end '  by  a 
foocf,  but  all  others  which  fall  away  into  depravity  and  heresy  come  to  their  end 
Iso  by  a  flood,  and  of  tho  same  quality — namely,  of  evils  of  life  and  falsities  of  doo- 
rine. 

"  That  it  is  the  devil  and  his  angels  who  produce  a  flood,  and  the  church  which  is 
he  object  threatened  by  it,  may  bo  seen  from  the  account  of  the  dragon  and  the  wo- 
nan,  given  in  tho  book  of  Revelation :  *  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water 
s  a  flood  after  tho  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of  the  floods 
liat  the  serpent  or  dragon  here  represents  the  devil,  or  Satan,  and  the  woman  the 
hurch  of  the  I^ord,  wo  presume  will  be  generally  admitted. 

"  As  tho  flood  described  in  Genesis  swept  away  every  thing  that  was  eood  or  true 
1  tho  church  of  that  age,  save  the  small  remnant  that  was  preserved  with  Noah,  so 
t  nltimated  in  the  final  destruction  and  actual  disappearance  of  the  rest  of  the  hu- 
san  raco  from  the  earth.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
inman  constitution )  one  which  illustrates  the  eminently  normal  character  of  the 
lethods  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and  the  intimate  connection  that  exists  between 
he  moral  and  physical  laws,  and  the  equally  organic  nature  of  both. 

'^  The  antediluvians  immersed  themselves  so  deeply  in  lusts,  and  gave  themselves 
ip  80  fully  to  sensual  passions  and  gratifications,  Uiat  their  physical  constitutions 
•ecnme  diseased  and  corrupted,  untn  at  length  the  original  energies  of  the  race  were 
zhausted,  and  their  posterity  finally  died  out.  A  process  somewhat  mmilar  to  this, 
hough  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  is  now  going  on  among  several  varieties  of  the  pre- 
ent  human  race,  who,  having  been  recently  Drought  into  contact  with  the  more  cx» 
iting  temptations  of  a  superior  civilization,  without  possessing  the  moral  stamina  to 
rithstand  them,  their  whole  nature  being  greatly  corrupted,  are  now  rapidly  melt- 
ng  away,  and  must  sooner  or  later  entirely  disappear.  Such  is  the  case  with  our 
American  Indians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  a  large  portion 
if  the  Bengalese,  with  many  other  Asiatic  and  Polynesian  tribes,  must  in  time  nn- 
loubtcdly  follow." 

Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  particulars,  but  this  is  the  less  necessary, 
18  the  book  itself  will  no  doubt  very  soon  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  a  large  por- 
ion  of  our  readers. 

I, — KiTTo's  Daily  Biblk  Illustrations.     Evening  Series.     Vols.  L  and  11.     Job 
and  Isaiah.    New-'V'ork  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1852. 

These  volumes  are  a  continuation  of  the  valuable  series  of  Biblical  Illustrations  to 
rhich  we  called  attention  some  months  since.  They  deal,  for  the  most  part,  with 
he  edmple  letter,  though  aiming  at  a  practical  purpose,  but  in  accomplishing  this 
nd  the  author  has  brought  to  bear,  in  a  very  happy  maimer,  an  immense  amount 
f  illustrative  learning,  which  is  rendered  still  more  effective  to  his  end  by  means  of 
dotorial  designs.  As  we  are  taught  that  the  letter  is  the  basis  of  the  spirit,  every 
hing  that  tends  clearly  to  devclope  its  purport,  divest  it  of  obscurity,  and  set  it  be- 
ore  us  in  its  fulness,  has  a  positive  value  to  the  Newchurchman,  and  one  who  is 
leeking  such  subsidiaries  cannot  well  afford  to  overlook  the  present  excellent  series 
>f  Mt.  Kitto. 


\ 
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3.^The  I/)st  Senses,  Dea/new  and  Blindneu.    By  John  Knro,  D.  D.,  F.S.A. 
New- York :    Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1852. 

This  work  is  by  the  author  of  the  series  of  Bible  Illustrations  noticed  above,  iriio 
hod  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  hearing  entirely  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.    The  ob- 
ject of  the  present  work  is  thus  stated  by  the  author  himself.     "  My  case  is  tin. 
It  has  pleased  Providence  that  three-fourths  of  a  life,  now  at  its  meridian,  should  be 
passed  in  the  most  intense  deafni:s3  to  which  any  living  creaturo  can  be  subjected; 
and  which  could  not  be  more  entire  had  the  organs  conducing  to  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing been  altogether  wanting.     It  is  the  consequences  resulting  from  this  postion, 
that  form  the  theme  which  J  have  now  placed  before  me.    For  one  who  is  deafj  mj 
life  has  been  studious ;  and  for  one  who  has  been  both  deaf  and  studious— or  in- 
deed, for  any  one — my  life  has  not  been  uneventful.     I  know  not,  however,  that  I 
have  any  right  to  obtrude  the  events  or  studies  of  my  life  upon  the  public  notice: 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  refer  to  them  further  than  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
out  the  points  and  peculiarities  of  the  deaf  condition.    From  the  multifarious  mat- 
ters arising  from  the  activities  of  a  life  which  once  seemed  doomed  to  inertioo,  I 
shall  select  those  only  wliich  arige  from,  which  illustrate,  or  which  are  in  any  re- 
markable way  connected  with,  my  deafness/'     With  this  object  in  view,  accord* 
ingly,  he  proceeds  to  unfold,  in  a  vastly  interesting  manner,  the  circumstanoei  in 
which  his  deafness  was  owing,  and  the  thousand-fold  phases  of  his  subsequent  ex- 
perience.   Under  the  various  heads  of  Speech,  Percussions,  Sight,  IKsquaUficationii 
Communications,  Society,  etc.,  he  descants  at  length  upon  the  various  infelicities  of 
such  a  condition,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  spirit  of  a  resigned  and  pious  man, 
he  gratefully  recounts  the  several  compensations  which,  in  the  ordering  of  a  kind 
I^ovidence,  go  to  soften  and  alleviate  the  ills  of  such  a  lot.    The  work  strongly  en- 
chains  attention,  and  though  the  author  speaks  modestly  of  the  attainments  made 
under  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  he  was  subjected,  yet  to  the  literary  and  the 
Christian  world  it  is  well   known  that  they  arc  astonishingly  great  and  various. 
Tliere  is  at  this  day  no  name  which  stands  deservedly  higher  in  biblical  lore  than 
that  of  Kitto. 

4. — The  Moumons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  in  the  VaUty  of  the  Great  Salt  fjike; 
History  of  their  Rise,  PrnfrresSj  Peculiar  Doctrines,  Present  Condition^  and  Pros- 
pects, derived  from  persojial  observation  during  a  residence  amouy^  them.  By  Tieut. 
J.  W.  (Gunnison,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott, 
(;rambo&:Co.     1802. 

Wo  have  long  boon  of  the  opinion  that  the  phenomenon  of  Mormonism  was  pecu- 
liarly worthy  the  consideration  of  Ncwcliurchmen  as  a  kind  of  antithesis  to  that  sys 
tem  of  doctrine  and  life  which  they  have  embraced.      If  that  which  is  true,  pure, 
and  heavenly  is  prono  to  call  into  being  that  which  is  fal.<«o,  impure,  and  infernal, 
then  it  may  reasonably  ])e  expected  that  such  a  complete  antagonism  to  the  New 
Church  as  that  which  the  Mormonite  institute  affords  would  be  developed.      This 
**  counterfeit  presentment"  of  a  religion  from  Heaven,  stands,  in  a  multitude  of  par- 
ticulars, in  the  directest  contrast  with  the  Now  Church,  but  in  none  more  than  its 
vile  doctrine  of  marriage.     The  conjugial  clement  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  holy  and 
immaculate  as  its  Divine  Author,  forms  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
that  dispensation.    Right  over  and  against  this  in  Mormonism  is  the  polygamical,  or 
'*  spiritual  wife"  tenet,  as  direct  an  emanation  from  hell  as  is  its  New  Church  oppo- 
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rite  firom  Heaven.  The  untiihetic  contrast  between  the  two  ByB^«nuimight  be  drawn 
oat  at  maeh  greater  length,  and  in  this  relation  the  present  Tolome  by  Lieut.  Gon- 
iribon  is  j>ecaliarly  yaloablc.  It  is  the  fullest  account  of  Mormonism  as  a  peeudo* 
nfi^oos  creed  which  we  have  anywhere  met  ^th.  Indeed,  we  Imow  of  no  work 
of  equal  compass  which  gives  in  every  respect  a  more  satisfactory  view  of  a  very  un- 
and  repulsive  subject. 


6.— The  Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  George  Niebuhr.  With  Essatfs  on  his 
Character  and  Influence.  By  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  Professors  Branois  and 
LoEBELL.    New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1852. 

The  literary  interest  of  this  book  is  very  great.  Recording  as  it  does  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  splendid  intellects  of  the  age  which  it  adorned,  it  is  finely 
adapted  to  kindle  that  scholarly  enthusiasm  which  is  the  best  pledge  of  success  and 
eminence  in  the  walks  of  science,  literature,  or  art.  The  subject  of  the  volume  was 
a  son  of  the  distinguished  oriental  traveller,  Carsten  Niebuhr,  a  native  of  Denmark, 
and  himself  bom  at  Copenhagen,  in  1776.  His  fame  rests  mainly  on  his  work  on 
Roman  History,  which  is  universally  conceded  to  be  scarcely  without  a  parallel  in 
the  research  evinced,  and  the  masterly  power  of  analysis  by  which  he  separates  the 
fabulous  from  the  veracious  in  the  works  of  livy,  and  the  other  chroniclers  of  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  story.  He  stands  unrivalled  for  the  power  of  penetrat- 
ing the  mists,  that  is  to  say^  the  myths,  of  antiquity,  and  pouring  the  focal  light  of 
truth  upon  the  obscurities  of  remote  eras.  His  historical  writings  form  an  era  of 
their  own  in  this  respect.  In  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  made  up  mainly  of  his 
letters,  we  contemplate  the  process  by  which  ho  became  what  he  was.  The  child 
was,  in  this  case,  pre-eminently  the  father  to  the  man.  Of  a  wonderfully  precocious 
genius,  we  here  Icam  the  various  disciplines  by  which  that  genius  was  perfected, 
and  cannot  but  admire  the  stem  good  sense  of  parents  and  teachers  in  so  restrain- 
ing, tempering,  and  guiding  his  youthful  ardor  as  to  maintain  a  proper  equilibrium 
in  the  development  of  his  powers,  and  prevent  the  outgrowth  of  vanity  and  sciolism. 
That  which  he  so  much  deprecated  in  his  own  infant  son  was  happily  never  realized 
in  himself  *^  I  could  never  be  consoled  if  I  were  one  day  to  see  him  go  out  into  the 
world  as  an  arrogant  young  collegian,  or  an  empty  block-head  and  shallow  prater, 
or  as  a  vain  fool  seeking  to  make  himself  of  importance,  not  by  real  ability,  but  by 
means  of  unwarranted  pretensions  or  a£fectation,  which  is  the  case  of  so  many 
of  our  young  neople  now-a-days."  The  letters  embraced  in  this  volume,  though 
many  of  them  might  have  been  omitted  without  detriment  to  the  interest  of  the 
American  reader,  contain  Niol^uhr's  opinions  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  of  inte- 
rest to  every  cultivated  mind,  and  nearly  all  the  distinguished  personages  of  his 
time  come  under  review  in  some  part  of  his  correspondence.  The  pleasure  of  read- 
ing is  next  to  that  of  being  present  at  a  soiree  in  his  parlors  where  one  is  favored 
with  the  freest  intercourse  with  the  distinguished  entertainer. 

It  has  probably  escaped  the  publishers^  notice  that  the  name  of  one  of  the  three 
authors  mentioned  in  the  title-page  is  erroneously  printed — £or6e// instead  of  LoebeiL 

0. — ^The  Arctic  Searching  Expedition:  a  Journal  of  a  Boat-voyage  through  Ru' 
perVs  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea^  in  search  of  the  Discovery»ships  under  command  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  North 
America.  By  Sir  John  Richjlrdson,  C.  B.,  F.  H.  S.  New* York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.   1852. 
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The  Ion  of  Sir  J(^  Franklin  and  his  party,  if  they  are  lost,  is  Hkely  to  be  in 
some  good  msasore  compensated  by  the  large  acoessons  made  to  oar  prerioiu  ttoek 
of  knowledge  of  the  geography,  geology,  inhabitants,  &c.,  of  the  extennve  boretl  re- 
gions which  have  been  explored  in  search  of  them.    If  the  report  of  the  "  rapping- 
spirits-*  in  a  circle  at  which  we  chanced,  by  invitation,  to  be  present  some  mooths 
since,  bo  reliable,  this  is  about  all  the  propitious  result  that  bids  fair  to  follow  from 
the  benevolent  efforts  of  governments  and  individuals  to  obtain  a  clew  to  the  &te  d 
the  noble  adventurers.     To  the  question  whether  any  information  on  this  subject 
would  be  communicated  by  the  spirits,  the  reply  was  spelt  out :  "  Search  is  uselMB, 
unless  you  pass  the  bounds  of  earth.*'    Whether  tliis  response  itself  came  from  "Ix- 
yond  the  bounds  of  earth''  or  not,  it  seems  on  the  whole  a  very  probable  statement 
of  the  fact.    If  so,  it  may  perhaps  be  presumed  that  the  Divine  Providence  will  90 
order  it  that  a  greater  amount  of  useful  information  will  be  the  result,  in  the  end, 
of  the  attempt  to  discover  the  lost  discoverer  than  if  he  had  been  spared  to  accom- 
plish his  object,  and  return  in  safety.      In  that  case,  wc  might  have  had  the  details 
of  a  bleak  and  fearful  voyage  over  the  *'  untillablo  deep,"  witli  comparatively  littk 
touching  terra  firma  and  its  tenants,  wliich  to  the  great  interests  of  science  and 
humanity  is  of  vastly  more  moment  than  the  log-book  records  of  tlio  tempests  and 
tossings  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  even  though  the  much  desired  passage  sliould  be  actually 
discovered.     Such  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  could 
never  be  of  any  special  practical  advantage  to  commerce,  while  the  exploration  of 
the  inunense  territories  of  the  Esquimaux  may  be  the  first  step  to  the  bringing  them 
within  the  pale  of  civilization  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity.      This  may  be  the 
ultimate  issue  of  those  successive  searcliing  expeditions  which  have  been  sent  out 
firom  England  and  this  country,  one  of  wliich  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
volume.    This  work  tho  author  has  made  the  repository  of  a  rich  fund  of  infonna- 
tion  respecting  the  region  over  which  he  travelled,  and  no  one  who  is  curious  in  that 
department  of  knowledge  can  fail  to  rise  from  tho  perusal  conscious  of  a  valuable 
increase  to'his  former  stores. 

7. — ^Journal  ok  a  Voyage /row  Boston  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa:  with  a  full 
Description  of  the  Manner  of  Trading  with  the  Natives  on  the  Coast.  By  J.  A. 
Carn'es.     Boston:  J.  P.  Jcwctt.    1852. 

We  hope  Mr.  Games  has  made  a  fortune  by  his  traffic  on  tlio  African  Coast  so 
that  he  can  afford  to  back  his  publisher  in  bringing  out  a  work  which  does  not  prom- 
ise to  have  a  very  brilliant  run.  Mr.  Jcwctt,  however,  has  cultivated  the  African 
soil  to  so  good  purpose  in  "  ITnclo  Tom's  Cabin."  that  ho  little  needs  to  consult  sure- 
ties, as  a  miss  in  this  instance  will  be  easily  and  a  hundred  fold  compensated  by  the 
hit  made  in  the  other.  The  great  fault  of  the  book  is  in  Mr.  Carnes'  evident  inex- 
perience in  the  art  and  mystery  of  literary  composition.  The  book-making  tact  is  a 
marked  desideratum  throughout.  The  cerebral  organ,  if  there  be  any  such,  which 
should  preside  over  such  a  function,  lias  never  been  properly  developed.  ITie  conse- 
quence is,  we  have  a  volume  which  might  bo  safely  reduced  to  one  half  its  dimen* 
sions,  without  the  least  detriment  to  tho  merit  of  the  remainder.  In  the  portion 
omitted  should  be  contained  many  pages  of  fiorid  description,  together  with  not  a  few 
of  a  sentimental  vein,  which  are  the  reverse  of  edifying.  With  these  abatements  the 
work  would  bo  found  of  very  considerable  interest  in  reference  to  that  portion  of 
Afiica  which  he  visited.     Indeed,  a  work  relative  to  these  simple,  artless,  infantile 
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people  must  be  exceedingly  defectiye  not  to  be  in  a  great  measure  redeemed  by  the 
iatrinsic  attraction  of  the  subject,  especially  as  it  appeals  to  the  mind  and  brart  of 
a  Nevchurchmanf  who  sees  so  much  more  in  the  African  genius  and  destiny  than  is 
open  to  the  perception  of  others.  Such,  notwithstanding  all  our  exceptions,  is  the 
ease  with  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  evidently  a  straightforward,  truthful  relation  of 
the  incidents  of  the  voyage  mode  by  the  author,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  he 
has  a  just  indignation  in  view  of  the  horrid  abominations  of  the  slave  trade,  as  per- 
petrated from  port  to  port,  throughout  that  long  extent  of  coast.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  tendency  of  the  book  is  good,  and  for  ourselves  we  are  glad  of  its  publi- 
eation. 


EDITORIAL   ITEMS. 

The  second  and  third  Nos.  of  the  new  weekly  paper,  ••  The  Age,**  edited  by  Rev,  Mr.  Wig- 
gins, has  just  been  issued,  and  tbe  prospect  of  a  competent  support,  we  learn,  is  becom- 
iDg  more  and -more  cncourag^ing. 

From  a  letter  recently  received  from  London,  we  extract,  with  pleasure,  the  following: 
"  Our  friend  Mr.  Noble  has  so  far  recovered  his  health  as  to  be  able  to  attend,  as  a  hear- 
er, the  service  of  the  church,  and  his  sight  is  so  much  improved  as  to  enable  him  to  dii- 
eem  the  features  of  the  face,  and  thus  recognize  individuals.**  This,  we  believe,  is  tbe 
successful  result  of  some  late  surgical  operations  on  the  eye. 

The  Spiritual  Telegraph  for  Sept.  23d,  announces  a  Discussion  on  the  reality  and  ultra- 
mandane  origin  of  the  so-called  '*  Spiritual  Manifestations"  of  our  day,  wherein  Dr.  B. 
Vf,  Richmond,  of  Ohio,  will  assail,  and  Editor  S.  B.  Britta.n,  of  the  Telegraph,  will  de- 
ibnd,  the  Spiritual  theory.*^  They  arc  both  able  and  caustic  disputants,  and  will  vigorously 
maiatain  their  respective  positions.  The  discussion  commences  next  week  (30th),  and 
will  be  read  by  many  with  vivid  interest. 

We  hail  with  unfeigned  pleasure  the  new  postage  law,  the  operation  of  which  com- 
mences with  the  present  month.  We  shall  allow  ourselves  to  look  upon  it  as  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  pledges  going  to  assure  us  of  the  ultimate  breaking  down  of  that  odioui 
impost  by  which  the  intercourse  of  individuals  and  nations  has  been  so  long  hampered. 
To  an  enlightened  retrospect  at  some  future  day  it  will  doubtless  be  a  matter  of  profound 
astonishment  that  such  oppressive  statutes  were  so  long  submitted  to,  especially  as  the 
result  will  have  proved,  what  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  liberal  policy  was 
at  the  same  time  the  most  productive.  Who  can  question  for  a  moment  that  if  ocean  post- 
age, for  instance,  were  reduced  to  a  penny  an  ounce  it  would  produce  a  far  greater  reV' 
enne,  if  not  at  once,  yet  in  a  short  time,  than  is  derived  from  the  present  exorbitant 
rates?  To  this  complexion  it  will  no  doubt  come  at  last,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  rejoice 
at  every  approximation  towards  a  justcr  standard,  of  which  the  present  law  is  undoubt- 
edly one.  It  establishes  a  reduced  rate  of  postage  on  all  printed  matter,  which  bears  very 
propxtously  upon  the  New  Church  Repository.  As  the  weight  of  each  No.  is  between  two 
and  three  ounces,  the  postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  will  be  but  one  cent  per  No., 
and  if  prepaid  quarterly  at  the  oflice  from  which  they  are  taken,  but  Ixalf  a  cent  each,  or 
SIX  eenta  per  annum.  Nothing  could  be  desired  more  reasonable  than  ibis,  and  if  we 
should  continue  the  work  another  year,  we  trust  it  may  remove  objections  to 'subscription 
which  we  are  aware  have  been  widely  operative  under  the  former  absurd,  complicated, 
and  oppressive  system. 
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Rev.  H.  Weller,  of  Grand  Rapidv,  Mich.,  conttnnes  his  paper,  the  "  CriiM,**  which 
always  has  articles  of  interest,  particularly  the  sermons,  though  we  occasionally  light  upoa 
paragraphs  to  which  our  present  degree  of  illumination  does  not  enable  us  to  lespood. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  following  passage  has  a  sound  about  it  that  graces  somewhat 
harshly  upon  our  ears.  "  As  a  relic  of  anti-Christ  we  regard  the  in  discriminating  fediiii 
of  authority  which  our  New  Church  friends  attach  to  the  name  and  writings  of  £.  Si|iod 
we  know  it  is  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  into 
the  lives  of  those  whose  eyes  are  scientifically  opened  to  the  light  streaming  from  the  Holy 
City."  Now  is  it  necessary  that  this  should  be  enounced  in  such  emphatic  phrase,  that  it 
should  be  made  to  stand  out  in  such  conspicuous  relief?  Is  there  any  special  danger  within 
the  New  Church  of  an  over-estimate  of  Swedcnborg's  authority?  Is  it  to  the  authority  of  the 
man  that  the  New  Church  defers,  or  is  it  to  the  Divine  Truth  in  the  man  T  If  the  httsr, 
is  there  a  likelihood  of  men's  going  to  an  extreme  in  this  direction  1  So  far  as  our  obsei- 
vation  and  experience  go,  we  have  not  observed  any  special  tendency  to  an  idolatrous  or 
anti-christian  view  of  the  illuminated  herald  of  the  New  Church,  nor  do  we  see  any  thin* 
in  the  profoundest  respect  for  his  authority,  properly  appreciated,  which  interferes  in  any 
way  with  that  supreme  study  of  practical  life  that  forms  so  much  of  the  theme  of  Mr.'^*'* 
writing  and  preaching.  On  the  contrary,  wo  arc  persuaded  that  the  most  marked  indi0b* 
ence  to  the  living,  regenerating  power  of  the  doctrines  will  bo  witnessed  among  those  who 
cherish  a  light  esteem  of  Swcdeuborg's  authority,  from  an  overweening  conceit  of  the  ali- 
sufljciency  of  their  own  reason,  intuition,  or  illumination. 

Me.  Crossx*s  Insects. — A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  scien- 
tific world  in  reference  to  certain  experiments  of  Mr.  Crosse,  an  amateur  philosopher  of 
Somersetshire,  England,  who  was  said  to  have  created  insects  called  the  Acarut  Cnuti 
It  was  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Crosse  claimed  the  creation  of  the  insecti, 
for  he  only  alleges  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  develop  insects  under  the  most  singular  ci^ 
cumstances.  Our  Consul  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  S.  F.  Ogden,  has  recently  visited  the  hoaseof 
the  philosopher,  and  in  a  letter  to  I'he  National  Intclli  spencer  y  gives  this  account  of  what  be 
saw : 

"I  own  to  utter  incredulity  until  I  had  the  opportunity  of  a  thoroujrh  examination  of 
the  process,  and  a  full  explanation  of  the  means.  No  rooin  was  lefl  lor  doubt.  No  dele* 
sion,  no  self-deception,  no  favorite  hypothesis  to  be  carried  out,  had  any  influence  in  the 
result.  On  first  witnessing  the  result,  Mr.  Crosse  would  not  believe  his  own  senses.  He 
locked  up  his  laboratory,  and  took  a  long  walk  in  the  opnn  air  to  assure  himself  that  he 
was  not  laboring  under  some  illusion.  On  his  return  ho  beheld  the  actual  living  insect  in 
various  stages  of  its  formation.  The  apparatus  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  produciog 
crystals  from  the  silicate  of  potash. 

•*  A  tubulated  retort,  with  its  long  end  i)limge(l  in  a  ylass  dish  of  mercury,  has  a  plalina 
wire  passing  through  it,  connected  with  a  negative  polo  of  ;\  weak  galvanic  battery. 
Through  a  neck  in  the  retort,  hermetically  sealed,  another  platinn  wire,  immersed  in  tbc 
caustic  solution,  communicates  with  the  positive  pole.  The  bulb  of  the  retort  is  two* 
tliirds  filled  with  a  most  carefully  prepared  caustic  solution  of  silex  and  potash.  Par<* 
black  flints  and  cuui»tic  soda,  after  being  subjected  to  :i  white  heat,  arc  pulverized  sihI 
melted  into  a  glass,  which  is  soluble  in  distilled  watt'r.  In  this  solution  no  animal  li^e 
can  possibly  exist,  nor  can  there  in  the  mercury.  The  whole  was  then  placed  upon  a 
shelf  for  constant  inspection.  A  gelatinous  substance  was  first  observed  to  have  formed 
around  the  bottom  of  the  positive  wire.  Then  No.  1  made  its  appearance,  gradaalty 
expanding  into  Nos,  2  and  3,  when  flexible  filaments  were  observed.  No.  4  began  to 
show  animal  life,  and,  aAer  one  hundred  and  forty  days*  watching  through  all  it? 
changes,  the  perfect  living  insect  crawled  up  the  wire  ! — not  singly,  but  in  suflicient  num* 
hers  to  dispel  all  doubt,  if  any  could  have  existed,  and  prepared  for  another  stage  of  life- 
Like  our  mosquitoes,  that  emerge  from  the  element  in  which  they  are  produced,  and  are 
drowned  in  it  if  they  return;  any  unfortunate  straggler  tliat  missed  his  hold  immediately 
perished.    The  Acarus  Crossei  is  now  known  as  a  distinct  species." 
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ARTICLE    I. 


BOOKS. 

Some  one  has  said  that  we  are  born  with  three  worlds  about 
a  world  of  nature,  a  world  of  men,  and  a  world  of  books  ;  but  in  this 
trinity  there  is  a  unity,  and  they  are  all  governed  by  the  same  funda- 
mental law.  The  objects  which  impress  our  senses  are  fixations  of 
matter,  more  or  less  temporary,  and  perpetually  changing,  which 
represent  or  dramatize  to  the  natural  man  the  spiritual  mutations  by 
which  they  are  caused.  This  is  the  book  of  nature  which,  when  _ 
rightly  interpreted,  is  the  exact  portrait  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
This  is  the  book  which  contains  what  Goethe  by  a^  bold  paradox  has 
called  **  the  open  secret."  The  key  to  this  secret  is  found  in  the  sci-  ' 
ence  of  correspondences,  as  revealed  by  Swedenborg.  As  the  natu- 
ral world  is  the  outbirth  of  the  spiritual,  and  as  the  body  is  an  in- 
carnation of  the  soul,  so  a  book  is  a  projection  and  fixation  of  an 
author's  mind — a  crystal  condensed  by  the  subtile  chemistry  of  the 
spirit,  from  the  great  human  auras  of  afiection  and  thought.  *  A  book 
is  the  material  medium  by  which  the  man  is  perpetuated  for  the  good 
or  injury  of  his  fellows,  long  after  his  body  has  perished.  The  words  of 
the  sage,  and  the  songs  of  the  poet  would  be  lost  forever,  after  a  brief 
vibration  in  the  air  of  nature,  and  in  the  memory  of  their  hearers  ; 
but  embodied  in  the  few  but  flexible  characters  of  printing,  they  be- 
come like  the  enchanted  statues  in  the  Moorish  cavern,  apparently 
dead  and  powerless,  but  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  immortality. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  origin  and  rationale  of  this 
process-^the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  so  well  understood,  but 
which  is  so  potent  in  its  effects,  and  so  mysterious  in  itself.  History 
gives  us  authentic  information  about  the  various  materials — stone, 
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wood,  leaves,  wax,  cloth,  parchment,  or  paper,  used  by  different  na- 
tions for  writing  upon,  and  details  also  the  snccessive  iaiprovements 
in  these.  It  traces  the  changes  in  the  different  alphaoets  of  the 
world,  and  some  of  the  relationships  which  exist  among  them,  and 
records  many  of  the  mutations  in  form  and  meaning  of  the  words 
themselves.  But  upon  the  fundamental  question  it  possesses  neither 
names  or  dates.  The  origin  of  the  art  of  writing — of  the  art  by 
which  the  thought  of  one  man  is  projected  in  definite  symbols  on  a 
plain  surface,  so  as  to  be  reflected  to  the  eye  of  another,  is  entirely 
unknown.  Some  attribute  the  invention  to  Moses,  some  to  Abraham, 
and  some  very  gratuitously  to  Adam  himself.  AH  concede  that  it 
came  from  the  East — that  starting-point  of  all  mysteries.  This  sim- 
ple fact  alone  will  suggest  to  the  Newchurchman  the  idea,  that  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena  connected  with  books  and  book-makiiig; 
are  spontaneities  of  the  spiritual  state  by  the  laws  of  correspondence, 
natural  divine  gifts  to  the  first  men  of  our  earth,  which  M^ere  lost  or 
rendered  obsolete  by  spiritual  debasement,  and  are  gradually  reeoT- 
ered  or  restored  (apparently  to  the  man  himself  invented)  during  the 
progress  of  human  elevation. 

Trench,  in  his  admirable  little  book  on  the  "Study  of  Words," 
scouts  the  idea  that  the  savage  is  the  primitive  man,  and  contends 
that  the  poverty  of  his  language  is  the  proof  and  fruit  of  his  degrada- 
tion. He  is  not  merely  a  grown  child,  making  his  words  as  he  needs 
them,  and  developing,  under  natural  laws,  to  a  state  of  mental  cul- 
ture. He  has  lost  words  by  losing  ideas,  just  because  the  body  pe^ 
ishes  after  the  spirit  has  fled.  Not  a  century  ago  a  certain  Caffir 
tribe  had  a  familiar  word — Morimo — him  that  is  highest,  meaniog 
God.  Travellers  now  tell  us  that  during  the  striking  degeneration  of 
this  tribe,  the  word  has  been  almost  totally  lost.  The  language  of 
savages  is  rich  enough  in  words  which  correspond  to  their  predomi- 
nant afiections.  A  people  of  New  Holland,  which  have  no  name  for 
their  Creator,  have  got  a  term  to  designate  a  complicated  process  by 
which  an  unborn -child  is  destroyed  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother.  A 
tribe  on  Van  Dieman's  Island  has  four  words  to  express  the  taking  of 
human  life,  none  of  them  making  any  distinction  between  to  kill  and 
to  murder,  and  yet  they  have  no  articulate  sound  to  express  the  pure 
feeling  of  love.  Words,  however,  are  but  the  units  of  which 
books  are  the  aggregates.  If  spiritual  wisdom  had  ever  a  place 
with  men,  then  found  it  a  sure  outbirth  in  the  making  of  books. 
The  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  constitute  an  august  frag- 
ment of  the  early  book-making  of  the  human  race,  of  which  the 
chronology  and  the  criticism  alike  are  beyond  all  natural  r^ 
search.  Only  by  assuming  or  getting  into  the  spiritual  states  of  its 
people  can  we  recall  the  arts  and  philosophy  of  that  golden  age.  We 
are  sure  that  it  existed,  and  that  it  passed  away,  leaving  on  the  cloud 
palaces  of  Oriental  history  and  literature  a  few  bright  mementoes  of 
the  sun  which  had  departed.  Each  one  of  our  historic  nations  may 
have  had  its  Cadmus,  but  he  was  no  more  than  a  kindly  pioneer 
planting  in  new  soil  the  seed  which  his  ancestry  had  brought  from 
the  miraculous  garden. 
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^  Upon  this  subject,  to  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  appreciate 
his  claims,  the  evidence  of  Swedenborg  is  invaluable.  He  tells  us 
that  there  are  books  and  writings  in  the  spiritual  world  of  the 
most  complicated  and  wonderful  character.  He  says  the  angels  are 
not  obliged  to  learn  to  make  letters  and  words,  but  that  the  whole 
faculty  and  material  of  composition  is  as  natural  and  spontaneous  to 
them  as  their  speech.  Letters  and  words,  therefore,  exist  for  uses, 
and  are  created  by  correspondence,  just  as  minerals,  birds,  flow- 
ers, &c.,  are  created,  representing  component  parts  and  phases  of 
our  spiritual  life.  The  history  and  progress  of  human  invention 
viewed  spiritually,  is  the  descent  or  ultimation  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences of  heaven  into  our  natural  sphere.  To  this  of  course  there  is 
no  conceivable  limit.  Swedenborg  says  positively  that  the  angelic 
style  of  writing  belonged  to  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
earth ;  and  that  some  of  it  was  not  lost,  but  transferred  to  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  making  the  very  iotas,  dots,  and  tittles  of 
the  Holy  Bible  full  of  divine  significance. 

The  method  of  communicating  ideas  by  books  is  then  engrafted 
on  our  mental  constitution,  and  therefore  common  to  our  present  and 
our  future  states  of  existence.  God  himself  is  the  first  Great  Author, 
and  if  we  look  below  the  phenomenal  surface,  the  only  Author,  for 
the  love  and  the  wisdom  of  His  Infinite  Book  includes  the  minor 
sparkles  of  love  and  wisdom,  human  or  angelic,  just  as  the  ocean  in- 
cludes its  waves.  This  Book,  we  are  told,  is  preserved  in  Heaven 
with  the  greatest  ceremony,  and  studied  with  the  greatest  care  ;  and 
Providence  has  wonderfully  guarded  from  corruption  its  literal  form, 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  man.  As  His  Book  is  the  picture  of 
His  infinite  attributes,  so  the  books  of  men,  created  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  correspondence,  are  transcripts  of  themselves,  always  of 
their  imperfections,  and  too  often  of  their  sins.  To  the  making  of 
books  there  is  no  end,  and  it  is  because  there  is  no  terminus  to  the 
mental  activities  of  man.  The  world  is  still  peopled  by  the  spirits 
which  start  up  from  between  the  covers  of  books.  They  are  great 
levers  by  which  nations  are  moved,  dynasties  overthrown,  systems 
crushed,  and  humanity  elevated.  The  good  and  great  never  die,  save 
in  the  narrow  natural  sense,  but  like  the  air  and  the  water,  perpetual 
gifts  of  Heaven,  they  become  the  common  property  of  all  countries, 
and  all  conditions.  We  might  complain  of  death,  indeed,  if  the  words 
of  Cicero  has  perished  in  the  echoes  of  the  Roman  Forum,  or  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare  been  dissipated  without  a  record  among  his  boon 
companions.  And  in  what  a  state  of  unutterable  darkness  would  we 
now  be,  if  the  priceless  thoughts  of  prophet  and  evangelist  had  been 
committed  to  the  frail  memories,  and  the  more  treacherous  hearts  of 
men! 

Books  are  the  staple  or  chief  food  of  the  mind  of  the  civilized  man 
Conversation  may  be  valuable,  public  speaking  and  hearing  may  be 
sometimes  profitable,  but  books  are  the  permanent  storehouse  of 
mental  nutriment.  Full  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and  of  the  creations 
of  mind,  a  library  is  the  festive  table  of  the  spirit.  There  is  milk  for 
the  babe,  and  meat  for  the  strong  man,  water  for  the  thirsty,  and 
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wine  for  the  weary,  substantials  for  every  shade  of  tast^  and  delica- 
cies in  great  variety,  to  crown  the  board.  There  is  medicine  for  the 
sick,  and,  alas  !  there  is  poison  for  the  unwary.  Subtile  viras  has 
been  distilled  from  many  a  pen,  and  in  this  department  there  is  as 
yet  little  prohibition  to  the  sale  of  tainted  flesh.  The  spirit  grows 
just  as  the  body  does  by  the  appropriation  of  proper  material  into  its 
own  texture,  and  it  is  provided  with  organs  of  prehension,  mastica- 
tion, absorption,  and  assimilation,  just  as  the  bocly  is.  It  has  appe- 
tites which  are  strong  or  weak,  subordinate  or  uncontrollable,  glut- 
tonously gross  or  daintily  epicurean.  Its  tastes  may  be  depraved  or 
rational,  coarse  or  cultivated,  grovelling  to  the  dirt  of  evil  and  error, 
or  lifted  to  tlie  subtlest  nectars  of  spiritual  truth.  Its  functions, 
singly  or  collectively,  one  or  all,  may  be  healthy  or  diseased.  The 
spirit,  like  the  body,  may  be  subject  to  atrophy,  and  they  who  reject 
the  "  bread  of  life'*  may  wither  down  to  the  borders  of  annihilation. 
These  and  many  other  analogous  or  correspondential  points  of  physi- 
ology and  psychology  are  full  of  beauty  and  truth,  and  worthy  of 
the  most  minute  consideration. 

Many  books  are  purely  scientific,  more  or  less  accurate  daguerreo- 
types of  nature,  bringing  her  great  features  into  a  small  compass,  ibr 
our  private,  ready,  and  leisurely  study.  But  in  the  msgority  of  the 
books  we  like  best  and  read  most  there  is  a  sphere  of  self-hood,  an 
emanation  of  the  author,  which  affects  us  in  a  veritably  human  man- 
ner. Against  this  we  must  be  ever  on  our  discriminating  guard ;  \ve 
must  choose  from  such  books  <is  we  choose  our  friends.  The  man 
who  makes  a  bosom  friend  of  Voltaire,  Fielding,  or  Eugene  Sue,  we 
may  safely  judge  to  be  loose  in  his  principles  and  habits.  The  con- 
tagion of  mental  states  is  as  palpable  as  that  of  disease,  and  we  may 
contract  the  misanthropy  of  Byron,  and  the  frivolity  of  Moore.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  imbibe  from  Milton  a  portion  of  his  dignity 
and  strength  ;  and  from  Wordsworth  a  draught  of  his  lofty  benevo- 
lence. "  The  man  of  one  book'*  was  once  considered  formidable  from 
the  supposition  that  by  long  intercourse  he  had  identified  himself 
with  his  model.  But  it  cannot  be  praiseworthy  for  a  human  spirit, 
innately  noble  and  capacious,  to  become  the  mere  parasite  of  any 
tree  of  mortal  growth.  The  cultivated  mind  should  give  a  liberal 
consideration  to  many  books,  thorough  acquiescence  to  few,  supreme 
authority  to  none  of  human  fabrication,  and  every  doubtful  opinion 
should  be  brought  to  the  infallible  test  of  the  standard  of  all  truth. 

When  the  uses  to  be  accomplished  are  great,  the  pleasures  which 
accompany  their  discharge  are  always  proportionably  vivid.  As  the 
mental  faculties  are  higher  and  nobler  than  the  bodily  senses,  so  the 
pleasures  of  study  are  more  delightful  than  the  gratifications  of  ap 
petite.  But  every  means  of  happiness  which  Providence  has  given 
to  man,  has  been  perverted  by  misapplication,  or  abused  by  excess. 
And  reading,  like  every  other  act  of  life,  should  be  regulated  by  the 
spirit  of  order,  and  impelled  by  an  unfailing  spring  of  proper  motive. 
Our  own  sense  of  pleasure  in  reading  is  the  last  point  to  be  consolt' 
ed.  The  common  novel-reader  is  a  literary  drunkard  or  opium  eater, 
always  an  object  of  pity,  and  sometimes  of  contempt.     Some  men 
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read  too  littloi  and  others  too  muchy  when  all  the  circumstances  and 
obligations  of  life  are  considered.  I  know  an  intensely  indnstrioos 
uid  deeply  pions  receiver  of  the  New  Church  doctrines,  who  has  for- 
borne reading  the  Heavenly  Arcana  for  years,  from  a  deep  sense  of 
pressing  private  and  professional  duties.  No  fruit  can  be  expected 
of  a  seed  which  is  not  planted  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
place.  The  end  in  view  desecrates  or  sanctifies  our  mental  labors 
and  pleasures.  The  deficiencies  of  the  mind  are  to  be  supplied,  and 
its  natural  capacities  enlarged.  To  read  for  ostentation  or  fashion  is 
silly ;  to  read  to  kill  time  is  so  irrational  that  we  may  call  it  wicked. 
That  reading  is  the  most  profitable  to  ourselves,  which  enables  us,  by 
the  knowledge  acquired,  to  say  or  do  something  which  will  benefit 
our  neighbor,  in  the  single  or  collective  sense  of  that  word.  The 
genuine  truth-seeker  is  the  model  reader,  but  his  pure,  liberal,  and 
sublime  character  cannot  be  depicted  in  this  place. 

In  our  reading,  we  must  ever  recollect  one  thing ;  that  all  our 
astronomies,  philosophies,  anatomies,  histories,  and  ethics,  are  pano- 
ramas of  only  partial  and  apparent  truths.  In  this  life,  we  have  no- 
thing but  the  approximations,  and  sometimes  the  shadows  of  the 
reality.  Swedenborg  was  not  permitted  to  read  the  writings  of  the 
angels,  or  be  instructed  therefrom,  so  dark  were  they  in  comparison 
with  the  Scripture  which  unite  heaven  and  earth.  We  are  on  a  per- 
petual spiral  staircase  of  progress,  and  the  past  is  not  a  terminus,  but 
a  stepping-stone  for  the  present.  But  our  last  appeal  for  the  solution 
of  all  difficulties,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  as  well 
as  the  consolation  of  the  heart,  is  to  the  ''  Word  which  was  with  God, 

and  which  was  Grod." 

W.  H.  H. 


ARTICLE  II.     > 

THE  PARABLES  EXPLAINED. 
No.  X. 

TUE   HOUSEHOLDER   WHO   PLANTED   A   VINEYARD. 

**  There  was  a  certain  Householder  which  planted  a  vineyard,  and  hedged  it  round 
about,  and  digged  a  wine-press  in  it,  and  built  a  tower,  and  let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  and 
went  into  a  far  country :  and  when  the  time  of  the  fruit  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to 
the  husbandmen  that  they  might  receive  the  fruits  of  it.  And  the  husbandmen  took  his 
servants,  and  beat  one,  and  killed  another,  and  stoned  another.  Again,  he  sent  other  seiw 
vants  more  than  the  first ;  and  they  did  unto  them  likewise.  But  last  of  all  he  sent  unto 
them  his  son,  saying.  They  will  reverence  my  son.  But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  the 
son,  they  said  among  themselves.  This  is  the  heir ;  come,  let  us  kill  bim,  and  let  ua  tein 
oo  his  inheritance.  And  they  caught  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  slew 
him.  When  the  lord,  therefore,  of  Uie  vineyard  cometh,  what  will  he  do  unto  these  hus- 
bandmen ?  They  say  unto  him.  Ho  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men,  and  will 
let  oat  his  vinejrard  onto  other  husbandmen,  which  shall  render  him  the  fniits  in  their 
•easoot."— Matt.  zxx.  33-42. 

Q.  Who  is  to  be  understood  here  by  the  Householder  f 
A.  The  Householder  is  the  Incarnate  God,  whose  name  is  Jsstrs 
Cbrist. 

Q.  And  why  is  Jesus  Christ  called  a  Householder  X  \ 
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A.  Because  He  is  All  in  All  in  His  hoose,  which  is  Heaven  and 

the  Church. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  Jesus  Christ  being  All  in  All  in  Heaveii 

and  the  Church  ? 

A.  By  Jesus  Christ  being  All  in  All  in  Heaven  and  the  Cbnrdii 
is  meant,  that  Heaven  and  the  Church,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  angels  of  Heaven  and  men  of  the  Church,  are  formed  from,  aid 
sustained  by,  His  divine  love  and  wisdom,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Heaven  and  the  Church  but  what  is  under  the  guidance  and  govern- 
ment of  those  divine  principles,  consequently,  under  the  guidance  and 
government  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

Q.  But  how  does  it  appear  that  Heaven  and  the  Church  can,  with 
any  propriety,  be  called  the  house  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

A.  It  appears  from  this  consideration  because  they  are  so  called  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  For  the  temple  built  by  Solomon  is  sometimes 
called  a  temple,  and  sometimes  a  house ;  and  this  is  the  case,  t00| 
with  the  temple  seen  in  vision  by  Ezekiel.  And  since  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  both  these  temples,  or  houses,  were  types  or 
figures  of  Heaven  and  the  Church,  therefore  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  calling  Heaven  and  the  Church  the  LfOrd's  house.  More- 
over,  a  house  means  a  place  to  dwell  in ;  and,  according  to  this  mean- 
ing, Heaven  and  the  Church  may  fitly  be  called  the  house  or  habita- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  inasmuch  as  He  dwells  in  angels  and  men, 
agreeably  to  His  own  words,  when  He  says.  If  a  man  love  tne^  he  iriS 
keep  my  words^  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  vnlo 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him  (John  xiv.  23). 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  this  Householder  planting  a 
vineyard  ? 

A.  A  vineyard  is  a  place  where  vines  grow  ;  and  by  a  vine  is  sig- 
nified spiritual  truth,  which  is  the  truth  of  God's  Most  Holy  Word, 
spiritually  understood,  according  to  which  sense  Jesus  Christ  calls 
Himself  the  True  Vine,  The  vineyard,  therefore,  here  spoken  of, 
denotes  the  reception  of  such  truth  by  the  men  of  the  church ;  and 
therefore  the  men  of  the  church,  or  the  receivers  of  such  truth,  arc 
called  by  the  Prophet,  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  where  it  is 
written.  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
the  men  of  Judah  His  pleasant  plant  (Is.  v.  7)  ;  for  by  the  house  of 
Israel  and  the  men  of  Judah  are  meant  the  men  of  the  church. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  hedging  this  vineyard  about! 

A.  As  the  vineyard  here  spoken  of  manifestly  denotes  a  spiritual 
vineyard,  so  the  hedge  by  which  it  is  encompassed  must  denote  a 
spiritual  hedge. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  a  spiritual  hedge  ? 

A.  The  meaning  of  a  spiritual  hedge  may  be  discovered  from  the 
use  of  a  natural  hedge  ;  which  latter,  every  one  knows,  is  for  defence 
and  also  to  distinguish  a  garden,  a  field,  and  vineyard,  from  that 
which  is  not  a  garden,  a  field,  and  a  vineyard.  In  like  manner,  a 
spiritual  hedge  is  for  the  defence  of  a  spiritual  garden,  field,  or  vine- 
ywily  and  also  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  not  a  spiritual  gar- 
deny  fieldy  or  vineyard. 
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Q.  And  what  would  you  say  are  those  principles  of  mind  and  life 
which  constitute  this  spiritual  hedge  ? 

A.  They  are  all  those  principles  of  heavenly  love  and  wisdom 
which  leads  man  to  distinguish  clearly  in  his  own  mind  between  good 
and  evil,  between  truth  and  error,  between  what  is  of  God  and  what 
is  not  of  God  ;  thus,  between  heaven  and  hell,  between  light  and 
darkness,  between  what  makes  an  angel  and  what  makes  an  infer- 
nal. For,  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  with  which  such  distinctions 
are  seen,  will  be  the  defence  and  security  of  the  spiritual  vineyard. 

Q.  Do  you  conceive,  then,  that  defence  and  security  arise  from  dis- 
tinctions ? 

A.  No,  not  from  distinctions  alone,  but  from  the  arrangement  and 
order  to  which  distinctions  lead.  For  it  is  an  eternal  law  that  there 
can  be  no  spiritual  defence  and  security  without  arrangement  and 
order ;  and  there  can  be  no  arrangement  and  order  without  distinc- 
tion of  the  principles  which  are  to  be  arranged  and  brought  into 
order. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  distinctions  which  are  necessary  to 
constitute  the  spiritual  hedge  ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  is  necessary  for  every  individual  member  of  the  churbh, 
who  wishes  to  secure  his  spiritual  vineyard  by  its  proper  hedge,  to 
distinguish  well,  in  himself,  between  his  internal  and  external  man^ 
also  between  his  will,  his  understanding,  and  his  operation ;  thus,  be- 
tween good  and  truth,  between  charity,  faith,  and  good  works,  because 
his  salvation  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  conjunction  of  these 
things  in  himself;  and  they  can  never  be  conjoined  until  they  be 
first  clearly  seen  and  distinguished. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  winepress  which  the  House- 
holder is  said  to  dig  in  his  vineyard  i 

A.  The  meaning  of  the  winepress  here  spoken  of,  can  only  be  dis- 
covered from  the  use  of  a  natural  winepress,  which,  every  one  knowsi 
is  to  separate  the  juice  of  the  grape  from  the  husk,  and  thus  to  dis- 
cover and  make  manifest  the  quality  of  the  grapes  which  are  pressed 
in  it.  For,  before  the  grapes  are  put  into  the  winepress,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  whether  they  be  good  or  bad  grapes,  sweet  or  sour, 
wholesome  or  unwholesome.  In  like  manner,  without  exploration  and 
examination  of  man*s  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  his  vineyard,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  know  what  is  their  proper  quality,  whether 
they  be  good  works  or  evil  works — works  which  will  save,  or  works 
which  will  condemn  him ;  and  hence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  ex- 
ploration and  examination  form  the  true  spiritual  winepress  which 
every  wise  householder  diggeth  in  his  vineyard. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  further  understand  by  the  tower  which  the 
Householder  built  in  his  vineyard? 

A.  The  spiritual  meaning  of  the  tower,  like  that  of  the  winepress, 
can  only  be  learnt  from  the  use  of  a  natural  tower ;  which  use,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  two-fold^  viz.,  for  observation  and  defence ;  for 
observation,  in  discovering  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  for  defence 
against  an  enemy  when  his  approach  is  discovered.  A  natural 
tower,  therefore,  is  an  elevated  building,  to  increase  its  power  of  oli- 
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flervation ;  and  it  is  also  a  Mirong  building,  to  increase  its  power  of 
defence.  Exactly  similar  is  the  case  of  the  spiritual  tower,  with  thii 
only  difference,  that  the  spiritual  tower  is  designed  for  the  observa- 
tion of  spiritual  enemies,  and  for  defence  against  them.  The  8piri^ 
ual  tower,  therefore,  consists  of  elevated  thought,  which  is  capable  of 
discovering  the  approach  of  spiritual  enemies,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  defending  itself  against  their  assaults. 

Q,  What  do  3'ou  mean  by  elevated  thous^ht  ? 

A.  I  mean  thought  derived  from  the  truths  of  God's  Most  How 
Word,  and  exalted  to  conjunction  with  Jesus  Cubist  and  His  king- 
dom, through  the  elevating  power  of  heavenly  love  and  charity. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  spiritual  tower  in  respect  to  its  power 
of  observation.  How  do  you  conceive  of  it  in  regard  to  its  power  of 
defence  f 

A.  The  power  of  observation,  arising  I'rom  a  state  of  elevated 
thought,  and  the  power  of  defence  in  the  spiritual  idea,  are  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  because  spiritual  defence,  in  all  cases,  is  the  result 
of  elevated  thought,  as  spiritual  insecurity  is  at  all  times  the  effect 
of  non-elevated  thought.  And  the  reason  is,  because  elevated 
thought,  as  was  observed,  is  thought  exalted  to  conjunction  with 
Jesus  Christ,  consequently,  to  conjunction  with  his  omnipotence; 
whereas,  non-elevated  thought,  not  being  connected  with  the  Divine 
Omnipotence,  has  no  power  at  all  against  spiritual  adversaries. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  letting  out  the  vineyard  to  husband* 
men? 

A.  By  husbandmen  are  hero  to  be  understood  spiritual  husbandmen ; 
and  by  letting  out  the  vineyard  to  such  husbandmen  is  meant,  the 
communicating  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  to  the 
intent  that  they  may  cherish  it  in  their  hearts  and  lives,  until  it  brings 
forth  its  heavenly  fruits  of  love  and  charity.  In  the  same  sense,  the 
Lord  is  said  to  have  placed  the  first  man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to 
dress  ti,  and  to  keep  it,  because  the  garden  of  Eden,  like  the  vineyard 
here  spoken  of,  was  a  figure  of  man's  intellectual  mind,  stored  with 
the  rich  and  holy  truths  of  God's  Most  Holy  Word  ;  and  to  dress  and 
keep  this  garden,  is  to  preserve  those  holy  truths  from  decay,  that  so 
they  may  bring  forth  their  proper  fruits' of  heavenly  love,  and  life, 
and  peace. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  householder  going  into  a 
far  country  t 

A.  By  the  Householder,  it  has  been  already  seen,  is  meant  the 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  by  his  going  into  a  far  country, 
is  to  be  understood  his  apparent  absence,  whilst  man  is  under  the  first 
insemination  of  truth ;  for,  during  such  insemination,  he  is  necessarily 
led  to  conceive  that  God  is  afar  off,  nor  can  he  possibly  get  quit  of 
this  sentiment,  until  the  truth  produces  its  fruit  of  love  and  charity ; 
for  it  is  the  spirit  of  love  and  charity  which  alone  brings  God  near  to 
man,  and  removes  all  idea  of  distance  and  separation. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  that  when  the  time  of  fruit  drew  near^  the  House- 
holder sent  his  servants  to  the  husbandmen,  that  they  might  receive  the 
fruits  ojf  the  vineyard  ?  What  do  you  here  understand  by  the  time  qf 
tAe  fruit  drawing  near  t 
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j4.  By  t1^  time  of  the  fruit  drawing  near  is  to  be  understood  the 
period  when  truth,  received  in  the  understanding,  begins  to  affect  the 
will  and  its  love ;  for  the  fruit  here  spoken  of  is  the  fruit  of  the  spir- 
itnal  vineyard,  and  the  fruit  of  the  spiritual  vineyard  is  nothing  else 
bat  love  and  charity,  and  the  good  works  to  which  they  give  birth. 
For  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  as  in  that  of  nature,  there  is  a  variety 
of  seasons,  answering:  to  the,  four  seasons  of  the  year,  Spring,  Sum- 
mer, Autumn  and  Winter.  Spring  is  a  season  distinguished  by  the 
first  insemination  and  reception  of  the  Eternal  Truth  in  the  human 
understanding:.  Summer  is  the  season  when  such  truth  enters  and 
operates  on  the  will  or  love,  and  produces  in  it  its  own  heavenly 
fruits  of  righteousness,  joy,  and  peace.  Autumn  is  the  season  when 
the  above  fruit  is  brought  to  its  maturity.  And  Winter  is  the  season 
of  spiritual  trial  and  temptation,  in  which  the  plants  of  heavenly 
truth  take  deeper  root  in  the  faithful  and  patient  mind,  and  are  thus 
prepared  for  future  seasons  of  increased  fruitfulness  and  use. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  Householder  sending  Jiis 
senmnts  to  the  husbandmen  to  receive  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard  f 

A,  By  the  servants  here  spoken  of,  are  to  be  understood  the  teach- 
ers of  Holy  Truth,  and  thus  the  truths  which  they  teach,  especially 
respecting  God,  as  the  sole  Author  of  all  that  is  good  in  man,  conse- 
quently, as  the  sole  Proprietor  of  all  the  fruits  of  man's  spiritual  vine- 
yard. Not  that  God,  for  his  own  sake,  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  such 
a  Proprietor,  but  for  the  sake  of  man,  because  it  is  for  the  happiness 
of  man  that  he  should  acknowledge — and  acknowledge  gratefully — 
that  all  the  fruits  of  his  vineyard,  that  is  to  say,  all  his  love  and  char- 
ity, all  his  good  words  and  works,  all  his  joys  and  delights,  are  from 
God,  and  therefore  properly  belong  unto  God. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  that  the  husbandmen  took  his  servants^and  beat  one^ 
and  killed  another^  and  stoned  another.  What  do  you  understand 
here  by  the  husbandmen  taking  his  servants  ? 

jI.  By  taking  the  servants,  is  to  be  understood,  that  they  appre- 
hended the  truths  of  God's  Holy  Word  in  their  understandings ;  but 
that  this  apprehension  was  confined  to  the  understanding,  and  did 
not  extend  its  influence  to  the  will,  is  plain  from  its  being  said  after- 
wards that  they  beat  one^  killed  another,  and  stoned  another. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  these  expressions :  beating  one, 
killing  another,  and  stoning  another  1 

A.  These  expressions  denote  the  different  methods  of  treatment  of 
the  Eternal  Truth  by  those  who  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  its  guid- 
ance and  government.  For,  to  beat  the  servants  denotes  the  perver- 
sion of  truth  by  evils  of  life  ;  to  kill  the  servants  denotes  to  deprive 
truth  of  its  life,  by  separating  it  from  the  spirit  of  love  and  charity ; 
and  to  stone  the  servants,  denotes  to  falsify  truth  by  applying  it  to  the 
confirmation  of  what  is  evil  and  false. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  that  the  Householder  again  sent  other  servants  more 
than  the  first,  and  they  did  unto  them  likewise.  What  do  you  here 
understand  by  other  servants  more  than  the  first  ? 

A.  I  learn  from  these  words  that  the  Almighty  is  not  satisfied  with 
presenting  only  one  message  to  his  children  to  require  their  love  and 
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obedience ;  but  if  His  first  message  fails  he  multiplies  His  invita- 
tionSp  being  desirous,  out  of  His  tender  love,  to  t^  every  possible 
method  of  converting  them  to  Himself,  that  so  He  may  bless  thsm 
with  all  Uie  blessings  of  His  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  from  Him- 
self. 

Q*  But  it  is  said  that  last  of  all  He  sent  to  them  His  jSon,  saywgt 
They  will  reverence  my  Son.  What  do  you  understand  here,  by  the 
Householder  sending  His  Son  f 

A.  By  the  Householder  sending  His  Son,  is  meant,  Goo  manifeH  is 
the  flesh ;  for  whether  we  speak  of  God  sending  His  Son  into  tbe 
world,  or  of  God  manifesting  Himself  in  the  flesh,  it  is  the  same  thing, 
denoting  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Eternal  Jehovah,  the  Ciea- 
tor  of  all  things,  descended  here  on  earth,  and  assumed  the  Human- 
ity, which  He  afterwards  glorified,  or  made  one  with  Himself,  and 
all  this  for  the  purpose  of  eflfecting  the  salvation  of  man,  by  subdoiDg 
His  spiritual  enemies,  and  by  giving  him  continual  access  to  Himself, 
in  His  Glorified  or  Divine  Humanity. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  Householder  saying,  They 
will  reverence  my  Son  f 

A,  These  words  were  intended  to  teach,  that  no  expectation  coald 
be  more  reasonable,  than  that  the  Incarnate  God,  when  he  appeared 
upon  earth  to  instruct,  to  bless  and  to  save  His  otherwise  lost  crea- 
tures, would  have  been  kindly  and  affectionately  received  by  them;  aa^ 
on  the  other  hand,  no  expectation  could  be  more  unreasonable,  than 
that  the  Maker  of  the  world,  coming  down  to  restore  it  to  His  peace 
and  love,  should  be  treated  with  indignity,  and  finally  bo  rejected, 
crucified,  slain,  and  thus  cast  out  of  His  own  vineyard,  which  Him- 
self had  planted,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  pro- 
moting. 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  that  when  the  husbandmen  saw  the  Son^  they  said 
among  themselves,  This  is  the  heir  ;  come,  let  us  kill  him^  and  let  us 
seize  on  his  inheritance.  What  do  you  here  understand  by  the  hus- 
bandmen seeing  the  Son  ? 

A.  By  the  Son  is  meant,  God  manifested  in  the  human  nature ; 
and  by  seeing  Him  is  to  be  understood,  an  apprehension  of  this  truth 
in  the  understanding,  for  every  one  may  be  said  to  see  the  Son  op 
God  who  receives,  in  his  intellectual  mind,  any  knowledge  concerning 
His  manfestation  in  the  flesh. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  further  by  tlie  husbandmen  saying 
among  themselves.  This  is  the  heir ;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  let  us 
seize  on  his  inheritance  ? 

A.  In  the  original  it  is  expressed,  they  said  in  themselves,  to  denote 
that  this  was  the  interior  thought  and  purpose  of  their  hearts,  to 
destroy  in  themselves  the  revealed  truth  concerning  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  the  flesh,  because  they  discerned  clearly  that  if  they  admit- 
ted this  truth  to  rule  in  their  minds,  they  could  no  longer  live  to  them- 
selves and  the  world,  as  they  delighted  to  do.  With  the  destruction 
of  this  truth,  respecting  the  Incarnate  God,  was  connected  the  addi- 
tional thought  and  purpose  of  seizing  on  his  inheritance,  because  the 
inheritance  of  God  is  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  to  seize  on  this  inheri- 
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tance,  is  to  remove  the  heart  from  God^  that  it  may  live  unto  itself, 
without  God,  as  every  wicked  and  unbelieving  man  lives,  by  persua- 
ding himself  that  his  life  is  his  own^  and  not  God's,  and  thus  that  he  is 
his  own  lord  and  master,  independent  of  GoD,.and  of  His  righteous 
laws. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  their  taking  him^  and  casting 
him  out  of  the  vineyard^  and  killing  him  ? 

A.  By  taking  him  and  casting  him  out  of  the  vineyard  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, the  closing  of  their  understandings  against  the  bright  light 
of  the  Eternal  Truth  announcing  the  Incarnate  God  ;  and  by  killing 
him  is  to  be  understood,  that  they  voluntarily  destroyed  in  themselves 
the  life  of  heavenly  love  and  charity,  which  is  the  essential  life  of  the 
Incarnate  God. 

Q.  Jesus  Christ  here  proposes  a  question  in  the  following  words: 
Wlien^  therefore^  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  cometh^  what  will  he  do  to 
those  husbandmen  1  Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  Jesus  Cbrist 
does  not  himself  pronounce  sentence  upon  the  wicked  husbandmen, 
but  puts  his  hearers  on  the  inquiry  concerning  it  ? 

A.  The  reason  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  doth  not  come  from  Jesus  Christ,  but  from  themselves, 
although  the  appearance  is  as  if  it  came  from  Jesus  Christ  alone,  and 
not  at  all  from  themselves.  To  lead  men,  therefore,  to  correct  this 
appearance,  that  so  they  may  discover  what  is  the  true  source  and 
origin  of  all  punishment,  Jesus  Christ  proposes  the  above  significant 
question. 

Q^  And  what  do  you  learn  from  the  sentence  itself,  He  will  misera^ 
bly  destroy  those  wicked  men^  and  will  let  out  the  vineyard  to  other  hus^ 
bondmen^  who  will  render  him  the  fruits  in  their  season? 

A.  I  learn  from  these  words,  that  all  evil  brings  upon  itself  its  own 
destruction ;  in  other  words,  that  wicked  men  destroy  themselves, 
although  to  appearance  they  are  destroyed  by  God.  I  learn  also,  the 
manner  of  their  destruction,  that  it  is  by  separating  themselves  from 
all  communication  with  the  Eternal  Truth,  and  thus  with  Heaven, 
where  the  Eternal  Truth  is  All  in  All.  This  separation  is  signified 
by  the  vineyard  being  let  out  to  other  husbandmen,  for  the  vineyard  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Truth ;  and  to  be  let  out  to  other  hus^ 
bandmen  denotes,  therefore,  that  this  knowledge  was  taken  away  from 
those  who  abused  it,  to  be  given  to  those  who  would  profit  by  it.  I 
learn,  therefore,  further,  from  the  above  words,  a  signal  proof  of  the 
Divine  Mercy  of  the  Most  High,  which  leads  Him  ever  to  communi- 
cate to  mankind  the  saving  knowledge  of  Himself,  that  so  he  may 
rale  in  their  hearts  and  bless  them ;  and  when  this  saving  knowledge 
is  rejected  by  one  people,  it  never  fails  to  be  immediately  imparted 
to  another.  Thus  the  Divine  Providence  is  continually  operative  to 
establish  a  church  of  pure  worshipers  here  on  earth,  with  a  view, 
at  once  to  extend  its  blessings,  to  find  for^itself  an  habitation,  and  to 
provide  for  the  increase  and  support  of  the  angelic  kingdom. 
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ARTICLE  III. 


ON  OPPOSING    THE   FREE  CHOICE  OF  OTHERS,  EVEN    WHEN  THEY 

CHOOSE  EVIL. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  but  just  taken  up  the  June  number  of  the 
Repository,  and  read  your  correspondence  and  reply  in  the  discussion 
of  the  slavery  question,  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  somewhat  like  one 
of  Job's  comforters,  the  wrath  of  Elihu  urging  me  to  say,  ''Hearken 
unto  me,  for  I  too  would  show  mine  opinion."  But  in  doing  this  I 
would  first  introduce  as  a  cud  for  the  ruminating  stomach,  a  senti- 
ment forcibly  expressed  in  a  couplet  by  a  popular  Poet, 

*'  0,  wad  somo  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  860  ourselves  as  others  see  us.*' 

This  sentiment  may  be  as  useful  in  application  for  me  as  for  pa, 
for  us  at  the  North,  as  for  our  Southern  brethren.  Now  it  is  a 
truth  clearly  set  forth  in  the  verities  of  the  New  Dispensation,  and 
daily  experience  confirms  the  same,  that  each  individual  of  us,  being 
influenced  by  our  own  peculiar  evils,  cannot  see  into  ourselves  so 
clearly  as  we  can  see  out  of  ourselves,  and  we  cannot  see  out  of  on^ 
selves  any  more  than  what  appears  on  the  surface — ^  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them/'  Consequently  wo  can  form  but  a  very  imper- 
iect  judgment  of  others.  A  hypocrite  may  put  on  a  very  fair  exte- 
rior, and  we  can  judge  of  it  only  from  the  outside — by  its  consist- 
ency. But  you  may  say,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  in 
debate  ?  The  question  is  slavery :  is  it  an  evil,  or  is  it  not  ?  Well, 
on  that  point  1  am  obliged  to  grant  in  the  outset  that  it  is  an  evil, 
and  I  grant  this  on  the  principle  that  I  am  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  our  own  propriety  is  nothing  but  evil.  But  to  illustrate  this  it 
may  be  well  to  inquire  what  constitutes  goodness,  and  what  consti- 
tutes evil.  From  evil  we  can  never  know  what  goodness  is,  but  from 
goodness  we  may  know  what  evil  is  ;  therefore  we  will  first  inqnire 
what  goodness  is.  Goodness,  in  the  abstract,  is  the  reciprocal  and 
perfect  union  of  love  and  wisdom,  but  this  reciprocal  and  perfed 
union  exists  nowhere  but  in  first  principles,  consequently  in  the  Infi- 
nite. But  there  is  no  relation  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite, 
therefore  all  fmite  existences  are  imperfect,  and  all  imperfection  has 
evil  for  its  proprium  ;  it  may,  however,  be  made  to  have  the  sem- 
blance of  good,  but  only  by  and  from  the  presence  of  the  Infinite  Good. 
But  this  presence,  however,  can  have  place  only  by  and  through  such 
an  orderly  arrangement  as  is  admissive  of  its  influx.  What  consti- 
tutes this  arrangement  is  summarily  taught  in  the  Decalogue,  abund- 
antly in  the  Word,  and  expounded  therefrom  in  the  writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

E.  S.  teaches  in  his  writings  that  the  origin  of  all  heresy  is  by 
exalting  a  subordinate  truth  to  a  leading  position,  making  higher 
things  bend  to  it,  thus  perverting  the  laws  of  order,  and  consequently 
influx  also.  All  ultraisms  are  of  the  same  nature  as  heresy.  Our 
Lord  teaches  us  to ''  seek  fxst  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  right- 
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eonsness,"  and  then  ^  all  things  will  be  added."  We  can  seek  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  for  ourselves,  but  not  for  another  any  further  than 
our  sphere  and  example  may  influence  him.  Thus  when  ^  each  one 
mends  one,  all  will  be  mended,"  but  if  each  one  neglects  himself  in 
the  effort  to  reform  another,  none  will  be  reformed. 

We  have  defined  goodness,  in  the  finite  scale,  to  consist  in  such  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  order,  as  to  admit  the  Divine  influx.  £vil, 
therefore,  must  be  such  a  perversion  of  the  laws  of  Divine  order,  as 
to  exclude  the  Divine  influx.  Emanuel  Swedenborg  teaches  that  the 
integrity  of  the  celestial  angels  consists  in  the  clearest  perception  and 
acknowledgment  that  themselves — their  own  proprium — is  nothing 
but  evils.  This  profound  humiliation  with  them  admits  the  Divine 
presence,  which  continually  subdues  and  qualifies  their  proprium. 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Souths  is 
such  an  evil  as  to  require  an  effort  on  the  part  of  those  not  engaged 
in  it,  and  who  are  remote  from  its  influence,  to  suppress  it.  I  should 
think  not,  because  slaveholders  may,  and  judging  a  tree  by  its  fruit, 
many  do,  seek  and  obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  its  righteous- 
ness, as  our  Lord  has  taught  them.  It  is  written  in  the  Word  of 
those  who  trust  in  the  Lord,  that  '*  He  will  lead  them  in  the  way 
they  shall  choose."  Have  we  then  any  right  to  oppose  the  free  choice 
of  another,  and  a  brother,  too,  worshiping  the  same  Lord,  when  we 
ourselves  are  not  trespassed  on  or  injured  by  it  ?  For  one,  I  should 
not  dare  to  do  it,  I  would  rather  encourage  a  brother  to  look  to  the 
Lord,  our  glorious  Redeemer,  for  light  and  strength  to  discharge  his 
daily  duties,  in  that  state  of  life,  and  in  those  circumstances,  where  it 
has  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  place  him. 

If  I  were  called  on,  in  my  judgment,  to  classify  African  slavery 
among  the  many  evils  which  exist  in  society,  I  should  consider  the 
institution  about  on  a  level  with  many  others  which  obtain,  and 
which  no  effort  is  made  to  suppress,  because  experience  has  taught 
that  they  are  necessary  to  our  fallen  condition.  Though  of  a  higher 
order,  our  civil  and  even  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  evils,  because 
if  the  race  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  integrity,  wc  should  not  need  or 
have  them,  for  in  such  case  the  Lord  would  be  all  in  all.  His  law 
being  written  on  the  heart,  each  one  then  would  know  and  love  to 
fill  his  proper  place.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  the  race  these 
institutions  are  indispensable ;  man  could  not  regenerate  without  them. 
If  man  did  not  commence  his  regeneration  from  selfish  and  worldly 
loveSy  he  would  not  commence  at  all,  for  he  has  nothing  else  to  begin 
with.  But  as  he  learns  truths  from  the  Word,  and  forces  himself  to 
obey  it,  then  a  new  will  commences,  the  first  fruits  of  a  new  birth. 
These  institutions  are  nevertheless  still  serviceable,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  is  surrounded,  just  like  the  first  blades  of  the 
young  wheat,  which  serves  to  protect  the  fruit  which  is  germinating 
within,  but  when  the  full  corn  has  ripened  these  blades  fall  off  of 
themselves^  or  wither.  Let  us  take  heed,  then,  how  we  pluck  off  these 
young  and  tender  blades,  lest  we  destroy  the  fruit  also.  Heresy  and 
ultraisms  are  a  great  pe^t  to  the  upright,  they  are  like  Pharaoh's  lean 
kine,  which  ^devour  evervthing  good  and  wax  no  fatter  by  the  opera- 
tion«    It  is  vain  in  the  New  Jerusalem  to  speak  of  motives  an  if  thfi^j 
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could  justify  a  departure  from  the  truth,  or  a  wrong  action,  for  in  that 
Holy  City  no  good  motive  can  justify  cither.  It  is  said  that "  all  hell 
is  paved  with  good  intentions.**  The  verities  of  the  New^Jenualem 
appear  to  harmonize  with  this,  for  Emanuel  Swedenborg  informs  ds 
that  the  veriest  devils  in  hell  believe  themselves  to  be  right,  and  that 
the  angels  are  wrong.  And  the  infinite  mercy  of  our  Loitl  permits 
them  to  indulge  their  conceits. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  already  said  enough,  if  not  to  elaei- 
date  the  subject,  at  least  to  clear  my  skirts,  even  if  I  were  a  "^  watch- 
man,**  in  what  is  directed  Ezekiel  iii..  But,  to  be  candid  with  yon,! 
really  think  you  had  fair  warning  of  the  consequences  before  y<m 
commenced  this  crusade  on  slavery,  which,  politically  estimatedi 
amounts  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  treason  to  the  highest  law  of  the  land. 
Such  an  impropriety  a  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem  should  never  be 
chargeable  with.  For  fear  of  injury,  I  have  not  expressed  one-half 
the  indignation  felt,  and  thoughts  suggested,  since  perusing  what  the 
June  number  of  the  Repository  contains.  Let  this  however  appear 
that  others  may  judge  of  it  in  impartial  light,  and  whatever  can  be 
said  in  reply  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  consider  of. 

EXOTEIIC. 

REMARKS. 

We  give  place  to  the  above,  as  we  know  the  goodness  of  the  motive  by  which  the  wriier 
is  prompted,  and  because  we  do  not  like  to  give  occasion  to  any  sinister  Insinaation  ai 
though  a  fair  hearing  were  refused  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  call  in  question  00 
positions  on  the  subject  to  which  "  Exoteric  "  refers.  The  piece  is  somewhat  lacking  is 
continuity  and  coherency  of  argument,  as  we  have  been  obliged  to  bestow  upon  it  a  verf 
close  scrutiny,  in  order  to  settle  to  our  own  satisfaction  the  precise  focal  point  in  which  the 
writer  would  concentrate  the  drift  of  his  criticism,  nor  are  we  even  now  quite  sure  that  «e 
have  mastered  it.  The  links  that  connect  his  propositions  into  one  chain  of  reasoning  are 
so  subtle  as  to  escape,  in  great  measure,  our  detection.  We  gather,  however,  that  he  is 
willing  to  vote  slavery  an  evil  just  as  anything  else  is  an  evil  which  involves  man*s  pro- 
prium  in  it,  and  consequently  that  the  reducing  of  our  fellow-men  to  bondage  and  the  lib- 
erating them  from  it,  stand  in  this  respect  very  much  upon  a  par,  for  the  proprium  is  no 
doubt  present  more  or  less  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  If  he  recognizes  anj 
/urMfr  degree  of  evil  in  the  system  of  involuntary  servitude  than  this,  he  has  failed,  we 
tliink,  to  give  us  any  clew  to  it.  Wc  need  not  say  this  comes  entirely  short  of  our  views 
on  that  subject. 

In  what  follows,  his  aim  seems  to  be  to  convict  our  sentiments  on  this  head  of  beiog 
open  to  the  charge  of  ^erriy,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  virtual  '*  exalting  of  a  subordiDstr 
truth  to  a  leading  portion,  making  higher  things  bend  to  it,  and  thus  perverting  the  laws 
of  order.**  And  being  a  heresy  they  must  of  course  be  ultraitms,  foV  *'  all  ultraisms  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  heresy.'*  The  native  operations  of  heresy  and  ultraisms  will  be  10 
lead  a  man  to  neglect  seeking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  first  for  himself,  but  rather  to  go  oat 
of  himself  and  seek  it  for  his  neighbor.  This  be  thinks  to  bo  a  great  mistake,  to  say  the 
least,  for  he  cannot  "  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  another  any  further  than  our  iphrre 
and  example  may  influence  him.**  Upon  this  principle  rests  the  impeachment  of  our  connf 
in  regard  to  the  late  discussion.  But«we  must  regard  it  as  a  very  fallacious  principle,  ina^ 
much  as  it  leaves  wholly  out  of  view  the  influence  exerted  by  the  communication  of  truth. 
Sphere  and  example  have  no  doubt  a  powerful  influence  in  winning  men  to  the  kingdomi 
but  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  if  nothing  else  is  to  be  of  any  avail  in 
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effecting  the  end.  Our  friend  *'  Exoteric  "  is  snrely  not  so  mnch  a  fonigner  to  the  purport 
of  Swedenborg*!  writings  as  not  to  be  aware  of  his  profound  explication  of  the  Lord's  words 
to  Peter—"  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church"— in  which  he  shows  that  truth  i$  thejirst 
frincipli  of  the  church  ;  and  if  this  is  the  function  of  truth,  it  must  necessarily  have  an  ont- 
wmrd  declaration  on  the  part  of  its  propagators.  If  I  would  lead  my  fellow-men  to  good 
I  must  make  known  to  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  truth,  as  well  as  set  before  them  a 
good  example,  and  diffuse  around  me  a  salutary  sphere.  This  the  article  before  us,  if  we 
understand  it,  not  only  advisedly  sets  aside,  but  unequivocally  disapproves.  It  goes  all 
mlong  on  the  assumption,  that  we  have  no  right  by  remonstrance  or  the  exhibition  of  truth 
to  "  oppose  the  free  choice  of  another,  and  a  brother,  worshiping  the  same  God,  when 
we  ourselves  are  not  trespassed  on  or  injured  by  it." 

Now  of  this  position  we  must  in  candor  say  that  in  our  view  it  is  simply  monstrous  ; 
snd  if  a  man  were  intent  upon  inflicting  the  most  deadly  harm  upon  the  New  Church,  we 
do  not  see  how  he  could  do  it  more  eifectually  than  by  preaching  such  doctrines  in  her  name. 
"Wliere  do  we  learn  from  the  Word  or  the  writings  of  the  church  that  men's  evils  are  to  be 
nursed  with  such  tender  care  as  is  here  enjoined,  lest  the  good  which  they  defend  should 
ba  injured  with  it?  We  are  well  aware  that  a  wise  consideration  of  states  and  circnm- 
■tonces  is  ever  requisite  in  dealing  with  men  to  their  regeneration,  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  such  an  entire  standing  aloof  from  the  evils  of  our  fellow-men,  such  a  complete 
and  passive  acquiescence  in  them  as  is  inculcated  by  the  tone  of  the  present  article  is  con- 
sistent with  the  first  principles  of  common  charity — we  had  almost  said  common  sense. 

We  have  in  our  remarks  on  another  article  in  the  present  No.,  the  communication  of 
*' W."  in  the  correspondence ,  encountered  a  somewhat  similar,  though  by  no  means  so 
bald  an  enunciation  of  the  same  doctrine.  What  we  could  say  in  reply  to  the  one  is,  for 
the  most  part,  applicable  to  the  other  also.  If  we  arc  required  to  make  applications 
of  Divine  truths  to  ourselves  [for  the  putting  away  our  own  evils,  we  are  equally 
bound,  from  the  unity  that  subsists  among  the  Lord*3  followers,  to  perform  the 
same  office  for  others.  We  arc,  indeed,  to  sec  to  it  that  our  own  motive  is  pure — that  we 
do  not  attempt  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  our  brothcr*s  eye,  while  the  beam  is  in  our  own 
eye ;  but  Vith  this  condition  we  maintain  that  any  man  is  recreant  to  the  dictates  of  true 
charity  who  knowingly  *'  suffers  sin  upon  his  neighbor."  Whether  wo  are  personally  in- 
jured or  affected  by  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  The  reply  made  by  the  unmoved 
listener  to  a  most  eloquent  sermon,  that  he  was  not  at  all  wrought  upon  by  it  because  '*  he 
belonged  to  another  parish,"  was  not  more  mal-apropos  to  the  demand  made  upon  his 
sensibilities  than  is  the  plea  of  local  or  personal  separation  from  the  moral  obliquities 
which  come  under  our  notice. 

But  to  come  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  the  present  strictures.  The  writer  puts 
the  institution  of  slavery  upon  a  par  with  the  various  other  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions called  into  being  by  the  natural  exigencies  of  society,  and  not  only  made  necessary 
by  its  corruptions,  but  indispensable  to  its  regeneration,  and  he  hints  at  some  difliculty  in 
suppressing  his  "  indignation"  at  our  having  ••  commenced  this  crusade  on  slavery" — a 
course  which  "  politically  estimated  amounts  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  treason  (!)  to  the 
highest  law  of  the  land.**  We  had  fair  warning,  it  seems,  of  the  consequences,  but  we 
have  still  been  guilty  of  **  such  an  impropriety  as  a  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem  should 
never  be  chargeable  with.'*  Sincerely  do  we  hope  that  nothing  may  ever  lay  heavier  upon 
our  conscience  than  the  course  we  have  taken  in  this  discussion.  Such  a  palpable  toler- 
ance of  evils  as  breathes  throughout  the  above  article,  would  occasion  us  vastly  more 
trouble  in  a  death-bed  retrospect.  What  have  wo  to  reflect  upon  that  should  give  us 
pain  in  this  matter  ?  We  have  endeavored,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  to  show  that 
there  was  an  evil  in  slavery  when  the  relation  was  sustained  in  a  certain  state  of  mind — 
that  this  mental  state  was  the  essence  of  the  evil — that  our  sla^'eholding  brethren  at  the 
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South  might  parhapi  be  letaining  thU  evil  to  their  ■piritoal  injary.    We  did  this,  nppoi- 
ing  that  if  it  could  be  kindly,  yet  fiiithfaUy,  shown  to  them,  they  might  be  indnoed  to  pot  b 
awmy  by  an  ix  animo  lenonciation,  and  every  Newohtuohman  it  taught  that  ear  erili  matt 
be  teen  if  they  are  to  be  repudiated.    In  accomplishing  our  object  we  have  dealt  id  bo 
angry  denunciations,  nor  have  we  urged  any  thing  lilie  a  sudden  and  violent  diimptuiB 
of  bonds  like  those  which  connect  the  tares  and  the  wheat  together.    We  have  evinced  ill 
along  an  appreciative  sense  of  the  difficulties,  political  and  casuistic,  growing  oat  of  ifae 
hereditary,  and,  therefore,  involuntary,  relation  in  which  many  wdl»dispoied  slave-mssieii 
find  themselves  providentially  placed.  F  ully  aware  of  their  embarrassments,  we  have  nsBr 
ply  sought  of  them  that  they  will  not  appropriaU  the  evil  and  wrong  which  asnucdlf 
marked  the  first  imposition  of  the  yoke  of  bondage  upon  the  neck  of  the  African.    Whlk 
we  have  freely  acknowledged  the  hidden  workings  of  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence 
in  the  hard  lot  of  the  colored  race  in  our  country,  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  endeavond 
to  guard  this  great  truth  against  abuse  by  making  it  in  any  degree  a  plea  for  oppresatoo  oc 
a  quietus  to  conscience  when  its  voice  was  being  heard  in  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

This  then  is  the  head  and  front  of  our  offending,  and  we  would  seriously  propoaslhe 
question  to  our  correspondent  if  there  is  a  single  one  of  these  positions  which  he  is  pie- 
pared  to  deny  1  Is  there  one  of  them  at  variance  with  what  he  sees  to  be  the  gennioe 
principles  of  the  New  Church,  of  whose  good  name  he  is  evidently  so  jealous,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  takes,  in  our  view,  a  very  strange  method  to  consult  it  ?  Will  he  not  then, 
until  he  can  show  tlieir  dissonance  with  truth,  do  well  not  only  to  suppress,  but  to  diflctid, 
all  that  **  indignation,**  however  holy  it  may  be,  which  has  stirred  him  up  to  make  soch  a 
severe  protest  against  our  mode  of  treating  a  delicate  subject  If  he  can  point  out  a  ftbe 
or  mischievous  feature  in  that  discussion,  wo  can  assure  him  be  shall  lack  no  evidence  of 
our  repentance  and  reformation,  and  he  may  husband  his  *'  indignation^'  till  some  mott 
flttLDg  occasion  shall  call  it  forth. 


f^^^^^^^^tt^^y^^^i^^^^^^^t^^^^^^^^ 


ARTICLE    IV. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  "  USUS  LOQUENDP'  OF  SCRIPTURE  RELATIVK 

TO  SPIRITUAL  CREATION. 

In  a  recent  overlooking  of  old  papers,  the  following  article  turned  up,  written  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  B(iing  somewhat  8truck,on  perusal,  with  the  approximation  of  some  of  the 
leading  ideas  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church,  notwithstanding  that  tho^c  teachings 
were  then  a  terra  incognita  to  us,  we  have  thought  the  insertion  of  it  in  our  pages  iniglii 
not  be  uninteresting,  as  giving  evidence  of  a  certain  previous  but  unconscious  prepara- 
tion to  receive  the  clcorcr  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  existence  of  such  a  prepara- 
tion is  probably  for  the  most  part  a  very  sure  pledge  that  the  Divine  Providence  will  in 
some  way  bring  the  subject  of  it  in  contact  with  the  truth.  The  reader  will  pardon  tin* 
use  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  terms,  as  the  object  of  the  article  could  not  bo  well  nccoui- 
plished  without  them. — Ed. 

That  some  of  the  modern  principles  of  interpretation  are  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  recognition  of  secondart/  or  spiritual  senses  in  the  in- 
spired Volume,  is  equally  plain  to  be  perceived,  and  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted. We  readily  admit  that  fanciful  expositors  have  often  set  the 
example  of  visionary  interpretation,  from  the  days  of  Origen  down- 
ward ;  and  that  men  of  weak  minds  and  meagre  attainments  in 
Biblical  science,  frequently  disiSgure  their  public  teachings  with  snch 
unnatural,  childish,  and  viVaTu&VQ^\  coTuxnents^  as  to  disgust  the  so- 
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ber  hearer,  while  they  afford  matter  of  profane  jest  to  the  light  mind- 
ed. For  this  licentious  interpretation  we  Hre  no  fidvocates;  and  we 
hesitate  Yiot  to  consider  the  habit  of  forcing  str.'tnge  and  out  of-t he- 
way  constructions  upon  the  obvious  letter  of  the  Scripture  among  the 
most  pernicious  uses  ever  made  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  indicating  a 
want  of  respect  very  nearly  allied  to  a  total  rejection  of  the  whole 
message.  This,  however,  is  the  evil  of  one  extreme — uniiappily  it 
has  driven  many  to  the  other;  especially  when  aided  by  an  undue 
familiarity  with  a  class  of  commentators  deefily  tinctured  with  a 
spirit  of  infidelity.  These  rational  scholiasts,  in  spite  of  all  the 
guards  which  the  student  of  the  Bible  can  put  upon  himself,  will 
scarcely  fail  to  impart  a  secret  dislike  to  any  other  than  a  merely  literal 
and  frigid  mode  of  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Oracles.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  canons  of  Biblical  criticism  which 
have  been  advocated  in  some  of  the  German  schools,  when  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  prophets,  would  not  have  led  as  directly  to  the 
rejection  of  the  Saviour's  claims  to  be  the  true  Messiah,  as  did  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  His  advent. 

But  our  design  is  not  to  dwell  upon  this  topic.  We  merely  glance 
at  it  in  entering  upon  a  brief  investigaticm,  which  takes  for  granted, 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  fact  of  a  spiritual  meaning  throughout  a 
great  portion  of  the  word  of  God.  We  shall  assume  particularly  the 
following  points  as  the  basis  of  ihe  ensuing  exposition. 

1.  That  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  contain 
numberless  direct  and  unequivocal  allusions  to  the  Person,  Charac- 
ter, Works,  Kingdom,  and  People  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  promised 
Messiah. 

2.  That  the  ancient  nation  of  Israel,  frequently  spoken  to  or  spoken 
of  collectively,  as  a  single  person,  under  the  tiilr  ol*  Israel,  Jjjcob,  &c., 
was  designed  to  be  a  type  of  God's  true  people,  under  th(^  Gospel,  or 
of  the  "  Israel  after  the  spirit,"  a  body  made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  should  call. 

3.  That  in  many  instances  the  language  which  is  applied  primarily 
to  **  Israel  after  the  flesh,"  receives  a  complete  fullilment  only  as 
applied  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  or  that  the  things  predicated  of  (he  for- 
mer are  often  to  be  understood  in  a  more  lull  and  emphatic  sense  of 
the  latter. 

In  attempting  to  elicit  a  correct  view  c>f  the  spiritual  creation  so 
often  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  to  ap[)ly  it  to  the  solu- 
tion of  some  difficult  passages,  we  shall  have  considerable  recourse  to 
the  original  terms.  Without  entering  into  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  different  Hebrew  terms  which  are  rendered  create,  ma'ic,  form^ 
we  simply  observe  that  the  words  ^na,  hara,  ^s^  yatzar,  and  nr3?^ 
asahy  are  used  interchangeably  to  express  these  ideas,  although  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  strictly  synonymous.  So  in  the  Greek  we 
have  «rtfw,  Ttotfw,  and  -irxafw,  by  which  the  above  Hebrew  terms  are 
usually,  though  not  uniformly,  translated,  and  between  which  proba- 
bly the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  mutual  diversity  of  import  oLtains. 
That  the  predominant  use  of  the  terms  is  to  express  matenal  creation 
or  formation^  is  unquestionable  ;   but  it  is  equally  clear  that   the 
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work  of  moral  renovation,  or  new  creation,  is  intimated  by  the  same 
words,  and  we  shall  present  to  the  reader  a  concatenated  view  of 
several  passages,  forming  a  chain  of  elucidation  on  this  point  which 
we  trust  will  not  be  without  its  interest,  though  it  subject  us  to  the 
imputation  of  savoring  of  mysticism,  or  of  leaning  far  more  to  the 
school  of  Cocceiusthan  to  that  of  Grotius — an  obliquity  to  whichwe 
readily  plead  guilty. 

The  purpose  of  the  Most  High  relative  to  the  work  of  a  new  «jnr- 
itual  creation,  to  be  accomplished  under  the  Gospel  Age,  is  clearly 
announced  in  the  following  words,  Is.  Ixv.  17,  18,  "For  behold  I  at- 
ate  (Mni^i,  bora)  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth — be  ye  glad  and  rejoice 

forever  in  that  which  I  create  (  »']ia,  bora).^  That  this  glorious  crea- 
tion is  accomplished  in  the  bringing  into  spiritual  being  through  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  a  peculiar  people,  made  new  creatures 
in  Christ  Jesus,  will  not  be  questioned,  especially  as  we  find  this  term 
in  other  places  expressly  applied  to  the  renewing  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Says  David,  Ps.  li.,  "  Create  (fit^a,  bera,  Gr.  »f  wor)  with- 
in me  a  clean  heart,"  &c.  Again,  the  following  language  of  the 
Psalmist  is  entirely  explicit.  Ps.  cii.  18,  "  This  shall  be  written  for 
the  generation  to  come,  and  the  people  wuicn  shall  be  created  (m^., 
nibra,  Gr.  xft{o/i«voj)  shall  praise  thee.'*  This  is  paralleled,  Ps.  xxiL 
31,  *'  They  shall  declare  His  righteousness  to  a  nation  that  shall  bb 
BORN  (ibna ,  nolod)"    To  the  same  import.  Is.  xliii.  7, "  I  will  say  to  the 

North,  give  up,  and  to  the  South,  keep  not  back ;  bring  my  sons  from 
far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  even  every  one 
that  is  called  by  my  name,  for  I  have  created  Him  (n^n^'ji,  berathiv)  for 

my  glory ;  I  have  formed  Him  (l*^Pi*n2%  yetzartiv),  yea  I  have  made  Him 

/n^n^r^,  asithiv).^^    These  passages  receive  an  ample  explication  by  a 

recurrence  to  the  New  Testament,  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  which 
is  modified  more  or  less  in  every  page  by  the  prevailing  diction  of 
the  Old. 

2  Cor.  v.  17,  "  Wherefore  if  any  man  is  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  crea- 
ture or  NEW  creation  (xftflfij  xaivtj)  ;  old  things  have  passed  away,  and 
all  things  become  new.'* 

Eph.  ii.  10,  *'  For  we  are  His  workmanship  (rto^r^fia),  created 
(xmOBvta^)  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."  Also,  ch.  iv.  24,  "  And 
that  ye  put  on  the  new  man  {xatvov  avOpurcov),  which  after  God  is  creat- 
ed {xtiae^vta)  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness." 

Gal.  vi.  15,  "For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  avails  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creation  {xaivrj  xrtcjtj)." 

These  citations  evidently  bring  to  view  a  people  of  divine  extrac- 
tion, upon  whom  a  supernatural  renovation  has  passed,  and  towards 
whom  the  Most  High  sustains  the  relation  of  creator  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  he  bears  this  character  towards  the  rest  of 
human  kind.  This  we  think  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  following 
passages.  •  Is.  xliii.  1,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  that  formed  thee  (^^'is, 

boraaha),  O  Jacob,  that  created  thee,  O  Israel  (^"^s^  yotzerka),  v.  15. 

lam  the  Lord,  your  Holy  One,  the  creator  of  Israel  ( bii^o':  i|"iia, 
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bora  yisrad),^  i.  e.,  of  the  spiritual  Israel.  Parallel  to  this  we  find  the 
Apostle  Peter  exhorting  his  brethren  to  commit  the  keeping  of  their 
souls  unto  God  "  as  unto  a  faithful  creator"  (^-9  matK^  xtiatrj),  i.  e., 
to  that  Creator  who,  having  formed  them  anew,  would  be  faithful  to 
His  promises  made  to  His  new  creatures. 

But  our  views  of  this  subject  are  wholly  inadequate  until  we  learn 
the  prominent  station  which  Christ  Jesus  is  to  occupy  in  this  new 
creation^  and  the  relation  which  the  whole  economy  bears  to  Him. 
Some  of  the  most  august  titles  by  which  He  is  known  in  His  media- 
torial character  are  intimately  connected  with  the  part  which  He 
bears  in  the  spiri  tual  Genesis  of  the  Gospel  Age.  The  following  version 
given  by  the  LXX.  of  the  striking  passage  in  Prov.  viii.  22,  we  should 
hesitate  to  adduce  with  this  bearing,  did  it  not  seem  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  evident  allusion  to  it,  if  not  adoption  of  it,  by  the  inspired 
writer  in  Rev.  iii.  14.  Our  English  translation  renders  it,  "  The  Lord 
possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  His  ways,"  where  the  preposition 
f/i,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  is  supplied  by  the  translators. 
The  Greek  rendering  is,  xvptoj  «xf  tof*  fie  a^zn^  ^^"•'  cwf  ow.  The  supposed 
allusion  to  this  in  the  Apocalypse  is  as  follows  :  **  These  things  saith 
the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  the  beginning  op  the  creJ 
ATioN  OF  God  (17  o^zn  ^V^  *tKje«j  f o»  deov)."  If  this,  however,  should  ap- 
pear too  far-fetched  and  doubtful,  we  are  furnished  in  Col.  i.  16, 
17,  with  language  which  admits  of  no  dispute  ;  "  Who  is  the  image 
of  the  invisible  God,  the  first  bo7*n  {tpototoxo^)  of  the  whole  creation  {ftaatji 
»t*6siis)  :  for  by  Him  were  all  things  created  {tv  cwf  9  ixt^aOfj  to,  icavTa.) 
that  are  in  Heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers  ; 
all  things  were  created  («xf  «rrat)  by  Him  and  for  Him.  And  he  is  be- 
fore all  things,  and  by  Him  all  things  consist;  and  He  is  the  head  of  the 
body,  the  church,  who  is  the  beginning  {a^zn)^  ^^c  first  born  of  the  dead 
(jtpotof o*of  tidv  vixpi^v)  ;  that  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence," i.  e.,  that  in  all  things  pertaining  to  this  new  spiritual  crea- 
tion, which  is  but  another  name  for  that  economy,  dispensation,  or 
kingdom  over  which  He  presides,  He  might  have  an  undisputed  Head- 
ship. We  are  aware  that  this  is  relied  on  as  a  proof-text  in  support 
of  the  proper  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  efficient  agency  in  the 
creation  of  the  material  universe.  The  writer  yields  his  unqualified  as- 
sent to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  co-equal  power  and  Godhead  with 
that  of  the  Father,  but  is  constrained  to  regard  this  passage  as  hav- 
ing a  primary  reference,  not  to  the  creation  of  the  visible  heavens  and 
earth,  and  the  various  orders  of  intelligences,  but  to  the  spiritual 
economy,  or  the  ftcxxovcjav  o^xov/icyj^v,  the  world  to  come,  Heb,  ii.  5,  which 
was  put  in  subjection,  in  all  its  departments,  to  the  mediatorial  su- 
premacy of  Jesus.  And  the  Apostle's  express  mention  of  "the 
Church"  in  v.  18,  seems  sufficiently  to  mark  his  scope. 

In  Heb.  i.  6,  it  is  said,  "  When  He  bringeth  again  the  first-begotten 
(^pof  of  oxoj)  into  the  world  (otxov/ieviyv).  He  saith.  Let  all  the  angels  of  God 
worship  Him."  By  oixovinvri  here  we  understand  not  the  terraqueous 
globe  which  we  inhabit,  but  the  dispensation  upon  which  the  Messiah 
entered  at  His  resurrection,  when  He  was  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
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exalted,  antl  over  which  Ho  continues  to  preside  as   Lord  and  Head, 
advanced  to  ihe  hij^hcst   i^lory  <>t*  His   Sonship,  and  administering  a 
spinfuffl  dominion  ov<'r  his  quickened  and  new  created  pe<»ple.      In 
this  lij^hr  the  Son  of  God  is  exhibited  tons  throughout,  the  whole  epis- 
tie  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  fact,  a  proper  conception  of  His  post-resur- 
, reel  ion   dij^nity  and    rule  forms  the  clue  to  the  book.      And  this  view 
of  His  tjlorioiis  stat*'  will  jrive  u<,  we  imaijine,  a  more  correct  view  of 
the  clause,  ch.  ix.  12.  translated,**  not  of  this  building"  (av  ravrijj  xnattts, 
of  (his  creation).     We  have  only  to  conceive  of  that  atwv  or  dispeiisi- 
tion,  bein^  u>hrred  in  in  wfiieh  the  whole   ancient  system  of  visible 
types  is  done  awny,  a?id  our  Forerunner  as  having  entered  the  taber- 
nacle not  inad(^  with    hands,  and  we  see  not.  why  the   phrase   sh^Kild 
not  be  rendered,  •*  not  of  this  creation"  (xtKJiwj),  i.  e.,  a  tabernacle,  not 
of  human,  earlhly,  or  material  construction,  but  one  pertaining  to  the. 
spiritual  creation,  iind  ol*  a  nature  suited  to  such  an  economy. 


ARTICLE    V. 


IMPORT ANCK  OF  A  NEW  CHURCH  MISSION  TO  CHIXA,  WITH  THE  IM- 
1\).(TANCK  OF  EX.UCillNCi  ASIATIC  LITERATURE  WITH  THE  THE- 
OLOGY OF  THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

There  are  many  considerations  by  which  compliance  with  this 
mission  presents  strong  ciaiuis  upon  every  member  of  the  New 
Cfnireh,  as  well  as  its  friends  generally  in  Europe  and  America. 
'J  he  jjrenius  of  the  people,  the  chnrjicter  of  the  civilization,  tfie  exit'Fjt 
of  ilie  pojiularKMi,  ;iM(i  ilieir  paeilic  h.-ibitsso  point  out  this  Htnpire  for 
mis^ionarv  ent('r|)r  i>e  that  no  mis>ion-liel(l  has  for  a  mornenf  ;t!iv 
claims  in  jiixi.'ip^'si'ion  with  Cliin;i.  T\n'  »reo^raphi<'al  |)f)siiion  oi 
China  constintcs  ;i!--o;i  powerful  .-irjrument  in  maUiuirthe  live  Hriri  h 
cohsul.-ir  ports  .\(  \v  Chureh  misvi,>ii  stations  for  schools,  and  ne  ver 
w.'is  lliere  an  ep- ch  more  fiivorable  for  the  plinling  of  the  i:o^p<^l 
llian  the  pr<\^eiit,  for  the  «i;ites  ol"  lliis  mighty  ]^mj)ire  apj)e;ir  to  be 
open  ()n  e\ery  side  foi-  ibis  imf»oriant  mission.  So  much  do  many  of 
the  tenets  iA'  llir  Chinese  pliilosoj)h}  resembh?  the  divine  truths  of 
Cln-is(i;nii*y,  thai  with  but  an  edbrl  by  us  thoy  could  be  well  inc<jrj>u- 
raled  in  Chiiuse  liw-ralurr-. 

A  few  words  on  thr  ellorts  of  the  OhI  Church  in  behalf  of  China 
will  be  doubtios  read  with  iuleresf,  the  records  niso  of  the  lonip-re 
aliording  abmuiant  evivlen(!e  that  the  gospel  was  there  preached  in 
th(*  enrlv  a^ic^s. 

St.  'rhoin;j^-.  whose  lab(»rs  were  confined  to  the  East,  visited,  it  is 
siip»jK»se(l,  this  ihtcrestinjr  countr\  ;  and  we  have  also  satislactory 
evidence  that  it  was  [)nl)lishc(|  theri^  in  the  seventh  century.  'J'liis 
important  event  is  laiihruliy  iceorded  in  tlie  annals  of  the  Em- 
pire,  and  seenis  to  call  from  us  in  this  New  Church  mission  the  nn»st 
serious  consideraiion.      The  Latin  and  iVeslorian  Christians  had  an 
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excellent  opportunify  for  propas^atins^  Christiiinity  in  Eistern  Asia. 
The  Mahometans,  however,  gaining  the  ascendancy.  <lrove  the  Christ- 
ians from  those  regions.  A  second  embassy  to  China,  A.  D.  1552, 
was  .accomplished  by  Francis  Xavier,  who  ardently  Ionised  for  the 
conversion  of  this  Empire,  and  who  reckoned  that  he  had  done  com- 
paratively nothing  in  converting  the  nations  of  India,  while  China 
was  still  unattempted.  The  noble  enterprise  of  8t.  X  ivier  animated 
a  zealous  band  with  the  benign  precepts  of  the  jrospel,  who,  dead  to 
themselves,  and  breathing  nothing  but  resignation  and  martyrdom  to 
the  Lord,  nobly  went  forward,  and  in  1759  M.  Ilongier  and  Matthew 
Ricci  arrived  in  China.  The  Manderins  and  o'hers  admired  their 
sublime  doctrines  and  worshiped  the  Lord  of  Heaven  ;  converts  in 
tens  of  thf)iisands  were  made  in  all  directions,  and  churches  built, 
many  of  which  have  since  been  restored  by  the  command  of  the  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  China  in  his  recent  erlict  tolerating  Christianity. 
(See  the  edict  in  the  China  Mail  and  Friend  of  China  Journals  for 
1846.)  At  court  Ricci  and  others  were  highly  lionored,  and  no 
sooner  had  these  noble  missionaries  settled  than  they  began  to  diffuse 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  a  few  years  effects  the  most  signal 
and  stupendous  were  seen,  and  such  a  hold  had  the  doctrines  taken 
on  all  ranks  that  it  spread  from  the  capital  to  the  most  distant  prov- 
inces. Many  of  the  converts  took  the  names  of  the  Apostles,  and  one 
who  took  the  name  of  Paul  is  entitled  to  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
He  in  a  most  distinguished  manner,  in  several  valuable  works  pub- 
lisiied  by  him,  nobly  vindicated  the  Christian  faitli  ;  his  posterity, too, 
trod  in  his  footsteps.  Candida,  one  of  his  daughters,  was  very  rich, 
and  nobly  consecrated  her  fortune,  £10,000,  to  the  building  of  Chi- 
nese Christian  colleges,  and  schools,  and  churches,  and  the  printing  of 
Christian  books  for  the  instruction  of  the  population.  (See  the  Chi- 
nese Olio,  an  English  Journal,  recently  pui)lished  by  Captain  Pid- 
ding,  of  China.)  Herbert,  a  Roman  Catholic  Missionary,  rose  to  high 
favor  with  the  Emperor,  and  in  one  year  r)0,000  Chinese,  together 
with  the  Emperor's  maternal  uncle,  were  received  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  now  seemed  wanting  but  a  con- 
tinual accession  of  laborers,  to  bring  all  China,  (Jorea,  and  Tartary 
to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  With  these  brilliant  examples  in 
the  consecration  of  themselves  to  the  Lord,  have  we  not  some  encour- 
agement to  a  united  and  well  directed  elfort  for  a  China  mission.  From 
the  signs  of  the  times,  coupled  with  passed  and  passing  events,  there 
appears  an  evident  call  from  the  Lord  to  send  the  gospel  to  China; 
and  are  we  not,  too,  from  our  untold  resources  which  we  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  this  mission  in  many  more  ways  than  merely  pecuni- 
ary, in  a  position  to  show  the  wondering  Chinese  instead  of  throw- 
ing contempt  upon  his  faith,  how  it  harmonizes  with  the  Christian 
verities,  and  how  wisely  it  was  designed  to  be  the  grand  means  of 
leading  him  to  the  fold  of  the  good  shepherd  in  the  last  days? 

With  the  excellent  moral  maxims,  therefore,  of  Confucius,  to  be 
found  among  a  people  whose  sentiments,  laws,  and  national  usages 
bear  such  evident  traces  of  high  antiquity,  no  room  is  left  to  doubt  of 
the  brilliant  achievements  to  be  made  in  every  part  of  this  interesting 
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Empire.  We  have  only  to  enrich  Chinese  literature  with  the  the- 
ology of  the  New  Church,  as  developed  in  the  writings  of  Swedeo- 
borg,  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest,  the  most  beneficent,  and  the  most 
permanent  results ;  and  let  us  only  for  a  moment  think  of  this  vast 
Empire  under  New  Church  theology.  Its  eighteen  provinces  will 
form  a  glorious  area  for  the  New  Church,  the  extreme  length  of  which 
from  north  to  south  is  1200  geographical  miles,  its  average  breadth 
from  east  to  west  is  but  little  less,  and  its  population  amounts  to 
nearly  400,000,000.  No  country  of  equal  magnitude  has  a  finer  cli- 
mate, fairer  scenes,  or  richer  resources  as  a  mission-field :  for  us  it 
cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  for  us,  therefore,  in  both  hemispheres,  to 
guide  their  wandering  feet,  and  enrich  them  at  this  epoch  with  the 
Lord's  choicest  blessing. 

The  great  importance  of  a  mission  to  such  a  people  is,  that  they 
are  in  an  educated  state,  ready  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church,  and  that  the  Chinese  are  a  great  reading  people  is  too  well 
known  here  to  enter  upon.  Books  of  all  kinds  in  literature  pour  in  tor- 
rents from  the  printing  presses  of  Pekin  and  the  provinces,  and  as  all 
the  Chinese  can  read  the  same  book,  we  have  ground-icork  Jor  missunh 
ary  and  translation  plans  upon  any  scale  of  magnitude.  A  few 
monthSy  and  a  few  English  friends  at  Hong-Kong^  or  any  of  the  other 
British  ports,  who  are  well  acquainted,  too,  with  the  Chinese  language^ 
could  be  engaged,  even  in  the  absence  of  missionaries,  to  clothe  th$ 
hymn  hooks,  liturgy,  ^.,  with  many  of  the  smaller  works  of  Swedew 
borg,  in  the  Chinese  language,  a  desideratum,  too,  upon  this  mission  to 
which  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached ;  this  but  done,  and  the 
well  known  genius  of  the  Chinese  mind  would,  under  the  blessing  of  Hie 
Lord,  be  attended  with  the  best  results. 

The  customs  and  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  seem  exceedingly 
favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  for  family  love  is  the  very 
basis  and  bond  of  Chinese  society.  Thus  blessed  by  the  Lord,  it  opens 
to  the  parental,  filial,  and  social  principles  of  Christianity  a  Mider 
and  warmer  channel  to  flow  in  than  Judea  itself,  where  the  popu- 
lar and  exclusive  maxim  of  the  Jew  was,  "  We  are  Abraham's  chil- 
dren." 

It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  find,  in  our  best  family  books,  apart 
from  the  Bible,  clearer  or  more  cordial  views  of  filial  piety  than  those 
contained  in  the  sacred  edicts  of  the  emperor  Kang-He.  The  first 
maxim  is,  pay  just  regard  to  filial  and  paternal  duties,  in  order  to  give 
due  importance  to  all  the  relations  of  life.  Well,  then,  what  is  filial 
piety  there  ?  It  is  great  indeed  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  be- 
low ;  and  among  men  placed  between  them,  there  is  not  one  that  ex- 
cludes this  doctrine,  because  filial  piety  is  the  breath  of  harmony. 
Who  can  read  such  excellent  traits  as  these  of  a  people,  and  not  re- 
gard them  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive  light  ?  Why,  it  appears  to  be 
the  very  field  where  we  can  display  in  that  splendor  the  riches  and 
beauty  of  our  theological  views,  as  will  at  once,  under  the  blessing  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  bring  about  a  new  era  in  New  Church  history. 

The  language  of  these  facts  we  cannot  mistake  in  now  originating 
and  setting   in    motion  a  China   mission  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
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worthy  the  claims  of  China.  The  energy  and  enterprize  of  the  untold 
nunnbers  in  the  military,  medical,  and  other  professions,  who  nobly 
embark  for  Oriental  Empires,  under,  too,  every  privation,  speak  with 
an  intimation  which  shall  be  doubtless  nobly  responded  to  in  a  better 
cause  from  many  of  our  members  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America, 
in  going  forth  with  the  banner  of  the  cross,  depending  on  the  Lord,  as 
well  as  achieving  the  introduction  of  Swedenborg's  writings  into 
Chinese  literature,  which  will  be  found  a  new  element  to  the  mate- 
rials already  prepared  by  the  Lord  for  China's  subjugation  to  the 
glorious  and  benign  precepts  of  Christianity  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church. 

The  subject  of  a  New  Church  Mission  College  and  Schools  (which 
I  would  highly  recommend  a  special  fund  for,  to  be  called  the  New 
Church  Mission  College  and  School  Fund,  with  a  direct  appeal  bear- 
ing on  the  same  for  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Church  in  Europe 
and  America),  is  one  fraught  with  untold  blessings  for  the  interests  of 
the  New  Church  in  our  China  Mission.  The  Mission  College  and 
Schools,  cannot  fail,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  of  speedily  in- 
structing the  Chinese  native  mind  in  New  Church  doctrines.  It 
is  also  of  importance  that  while  the  minds  of  the  students  are 
thoroughly  imbued  with  New  Church  theology,  European  science 
and  information  also  be  added,  besides  select  and  accurate  views 
of  general  history :  these  might  be  followed  by  views  of  the  solar 
systenri. 

With  the  instruction  which  the  New  Church  College  would  give 
in  the  nature  and  organization  of  our  own  plans  for  New  Church 
schools,  the  native  and  European  youth,  many  of  which  are  at  Can- 
ton, the  few  I  would  recommend  for  the  College,  educated  therein, 
would  soon  be  able  to  establish  and  superintend  New  Church  Schools, 
where  they  might  go  and  diffuse  light  in  all  directions. 

One  object  of  the  Mission  College  should  be  to  secure  instruc- 
tion in  the  Chinese  and  English  languages.  The  college  should 
moreover  secure  instruction  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  New  Church 
theology,  which  all  should  regularly  study,  and  in  elucidation  of 
which  lectures  should  be  constantly  delivered.  It  is  important  also  they 
be  further  instructed  in  general  history,  geography,  astronomy,  and  all 
the  branches  of  natural  science,  with  specially  practical  instruction  on 
the  nature  and  managment  of  New  Church  Schools.  One  of  the  chief 
objects  of  the  College  would  be  to  make  the  students  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  with  the  entire  of  Swedenborg's 
works ;  and  if,  from  this  Mission  College,  which  might  be  superin- 
tended by  two  New  Church  Missionaries,  only  two  hundred  be 
selected  annually  from  our  schools,  this  number  will  in  due  time  fur- 
nish such  a  body  of  New  Church  teachers  as  will,  under  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord,  carry  New  Church  doctrines  to  the  very  capital  and  seat 
of  government. 

The  reproach  of  the  past  in  our  foreign  missions  must  be  wiped 
away,  for  it  has  been  too  much  with  us,  that  we  seek  our  own  instead 
of  the  things  which  are  the  Lord's.  Let  the  zeal  of  the  infatuated 
Jesuits  impel  us  to  action,  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  Chinese 
may  have  forthwith  an  earnest  New  Church  Chinese  ministry. 
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I  feel  assured  there  are  many  members  of  the  New  Church,  botb 
in  Europe  and  America,  whose  hearts  will  glow  with  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Lord  for  this  important  mission,  in  a  well  directed  effort 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  New  Church  theology,  the 
question  being,  in  all  its  details,  as  it  regards  this  mission,  not  so 
much  a  question  of  power  as  of  application  at  this  eventful  epoch; 
and  as  in  the  Chinese  superstition  there  is  no  bloody  rite,  no  savhjjf 
custom  to  confront,  but  on  the  contrary  a  co-operative  influence,  let 
as  in  deep  humility,  depending  on  the  Lord,  devise  plans  upon  this 
mission  to  a  deeply  and  time-honored  interesting  people.  And  0, 
may  we  run  this  heavenly  race  in  giving  an  impetus  to  this  mission, 

From  Thee  deriving  might 
And  as  burning  luminaries  uhose 
The  gloom  of  mental  nisht ! 
And  when  our  work  of  love  is  done, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  given  : 
Cheer  d  by  the  life-dispensing  sun 
In  thine  eternal  Heaven ! 

REMARKS. 

Tiie  brcxid  nnd  catholic  spirit  whic!)  prompts  tlie  above  article  we  »o  bigliljr  apprecia- 
ted that  we  have  resolved  to  give  it  insertion,  alihougli  we  are  compelled  to  look  upon  the 
scheme  as  rather  a  splendid  anticipation  than  a  present  practicability.  That  the  Nevr 
Church  philosophy  and  theology  are  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Orientuli>m,  we  have 
no  doubt,  and  that  our  doctrines  would  even  now  stand  a  better  chance  of  reception  wiib 
the  Asintic  mind  than  any  other,  we  are  also  fully  persuaded.  But  this  dues  not  infer  tbe 
present  feasibility  of  the  enterprise.  Neither  the  men  nor  the  means  can  now  be  found, 
and  nothing  can  be  gairM^d  by  giving  way  to  a  zeal  that  outruns  providential  iivdicntions. 
Still,  it  may  sometimes  be  well  for  the  man  of  the  New  Church  to  climb  the  Pi>«,';ih  ot 
promise,  and  ift  ^*  seize  the  confjue^t  with  his  eye,"  which  is  destined  eventually  to  be 
achieved.  If  the  realizing  of  the  Church's  hope^  in  this  respect  should  be  somewhat  de- 
layed, still  the  information  accorded  to  it  respecting  the  state  and  prospects  ol"  the  iifalhen 
nations,  operates  as  a  sedative  to  all  undue  lUipalience  in  regard  to  the  event  itself.  The 
Lord  will  '*  hasten  it  m  its  seai^on."  Meantime  we  insert  in  this  comieciion  a  parnirraph 
from  the  •'  New  Church  Quarterly,"  piiblii^hed  a  few  years  since  relative  to  ju^i  *nch  a 
projct  as  that  set  forth  by  our  corresj)(>tulent,  who  is  personally  entirely  unknown  to  ns. 
**Tiu'  introduction  of  Sweilenborg's  writings  into  Asiatic  lileratiiro,  could  it  be  aehieveJ, 
would  adil  a  new  element  to  ihe  materials  already  prepared  for  the  proiiress  of  tho-e  nn- 
cient  races  in  civilization — |)eihaps  the  very  element  which  is  wanted  to  produce  the  nere;- 

Bary  f-Tment  in  their  minds  and  set  them  working Providence  would  seem 

to  have  will-d  that  tlu-y  should  not  be  converted  to  the  dogmas  of  a  corrupt  Chri>liaiiity» 
but  ^]lf)wl(l  await  the  advent  <A'  the  ri'suscitat<*d  church;  and  never  has  a  jx'ople  waned 
with  more  cxeiuj  laiy  pali»M)oe  ;  fi)r  when  Rome  was  in  its  infancy,  an(?  the  Grecian  plii- 
losojihy  hardly  out  of  its  >hell,  this  veritable  China  had  produced  a  sage,  second  only  in 
the  long  catalogue  of  heathen  jdiilosophers  to  the  illustrious  and  pure-minded  Socrates. 
Yet  Rome  with  its  line  of  senators  and  heroes  has  arisen  from  the  depths  of  tin>e,  nriil 
passed  over  humanity  like  a  constellation  ;  Greece,  too,  has  spread  its  light  over  the  world 
like  the  morning  sun  ;  and,  while  both  have  passed  away  *  as  a  tale  that  is  told,'  China 
survives  in  all  its  antique  majesty  nnd  still  life.  We  cannot  think  that  a  nation  has 
dreauK  d  away  so  many  ages,  to  wake  up  and  perish,  at  last,  before  our  Western  civiliza- 
tion.   Surely  a  reading  population  which  numbers,  literally,  its  tens  of  millions,  must  be 
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capable  of  something  else  besides  the  culiivaiion  of  the  tea-plant  find  the  consumption  of 
*ice,  or  even  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  it«  green  old  age. 

•*  Something  is  now  being  done  by  the  *  Medical  Missions'  towards  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  China;  and  the  real  interest  of  the  people  in  tlie  several  branches  of  sci- 
ence connected  with  the  healing  art  alTords  the  best  hop»*8  of  success.     In    no   country  is 
education  more  valued,  learning  more  ej^teemfd,  and  moral  cxcfllence  more  admired  than 
there.     In  the  virtues  of  industry  and  economy,  thfy  are  not  surpassed  by  the  best  of  us. 
In  their  superstitions  there   is  no  bloody  rite,  no  savage  custom  to  confront;  but  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  aflTord  a  co-operative  influence  were  Christianity  only  introduced, 
wisely,  and  above  all,  in  the  spirit  of  charity — of  active  usefulness.     The  great  drawback 
— as  it  seems  to  us — to  the  elforts  of  the  Old  Church  is  in  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  already 
possess  a  metaphysical  creed,  slrenglhcned  by  the  oldest  traditions  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ; 
and  that  there  is  a  vitality  in  that  creed — be  its  logical  form  what  it  may — which  will  not 
be  put  down,  but  must  be  absorbed  by  the  Christian  verities.     If  the  filth  which  the  mis- 
sionary carries  with  him  has  no  capacity  to  comprehend  a  resum^  of  the  old  Eastern  phi- 
losophy within  its  canons,  and  to  avail  itself  of  this  vitality  in  a  congenial  spirit,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  poor  missionary  may  as  well  sit  down  in  despair. 


ARTICLE    VI. 
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PSUE  DO- SPIRITUALISM. 

{Continued,) 

1.  An  Exposition  of  the  Views  respecting  the  principal  Fftct«,  Causes,  and  Peculiari- 
ties involved  in  Spirit  Manifestations  :  together  with  interesting  Phenomena, 
Statements,  and  Communications.     By  Adin  Ballou.      Boston  :  B.  Marsh.     1852. 

2. — Philosophy  of  Mysterious  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane  :  or  the  Dynamic  Laws 
and  Relations  of  Man  ;  embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Phenomena,  styled 
"  Spiritual  Manifestations."  By  E.  C.  Rogers.  In  Five  Numbers.  No.  I.  Bos- 
ton :  Redding  &  Co.     1852. 

We  have  given  above  the  titles  of  the  two  most  important  works 
that  have  appeared  upon  this  prolific  subject  since  the  date  of  our 
last  article.  The  press  is  still  teeming  with  issues  in  the  same 
department,  and  if  we  were  to  continue  our  articles  for  a  twelve- 
month to  come,  we  should  doubtless  have  new  titles  every  month  to 
form  a  caption  to  them.  In  fact,  the  multiplication  is  so  rapid  that  we 
relinquish  in  despair  the  idea  of  keeping  up  with  it  so  as  to  be  able  to 
act  the  part  of  faithful  chroniclers  of  what  is  so  significantly  termed 
the  progress  of  spiritualism.  Indeed,  what  can  be  done  when  these 
plethoric  revelators  announce  through  one  of  their  mediums  that 
they  are  about  to  disclose  the  heavenly  world  "  from  the  top  of  the 
second  sphere  to  the  top  of  the  seventh  sphere?"  We  shall  leave  them 
to  accomplish  this  work  if  they  see  fit,  but  we  must  be  excused  from 
volunteering  our  services  to  ofliciate  as  scribes  or  reporters.  We  doubt, 
in  fact,  whether  we  should  be  the  man  of  their  choice  for  that  func- 
tion, for  our  notes,  we  fear,  would  not  be  at  all  fiivorable  to  their 
claims  on  the  score  of  truth  or  wisdom.  This  we  say,  while  we 
repeat  what  we  have  remarked  before,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to 
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deny  the  reality  of  the  phenomena,  of  which  evidence  has  accumula- 
ted in  overwhelming  measure.  In  saying  we  admit  the  reality  of  the 
phenomena,  we  mean,  that  we  admit  their  spiritual  origin  or  causa- 
tion, for  in  view  of  the  facts  we  are  satisfied  that  every  other  solution 
is  utterly  inadequate.  But  this  admission  does  not  necessarily  draw 
after  it  the  acknowledgement  of  the  intrinsic  verity  or  worth  of  the 
communications,  and  here,  accordingly,  we  entirely  demur.  From 
some  little  experience  in  the  matter,  we  are  constrained  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  altogether  adverse  to  the  high  ground  assumed  for  them  by 
the  large  and  growing  class  of  so-called  Spiritualists.  Still  we  deem 
the  facts,  many  of  them,  extremely  remarkable,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  linguistic  writing  of  which  we  are  enabled,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Editor  of  the  **  Shekinah,"  to  exhibit  a  specimen. 

The  history  of  this  curious  affair  will  be  more  interesting  from  the 
annexed  correspondence  respecting  it,  consisting  of  a  letter  from  E. 
P.  Fowler,  the  Medium,  and  of  one  from  ourself,  written  in  compli- 
ance with  a  request  from  Mr.  Brittan  the  Editor  of  the  Shekinah. 
As  the  manuscript  was  submitted  to  our  inspection,  we  had  no  objec- 
tion to  state  the  matters  of  fact  which  had  come  to  our  knowledge. 
We  assumed  thereby  no  patronage  of  the  marvel,  which  we  choose  to 
let  stand  or  fail  by  its  own  merits. 

Editor  of  the  Shekinah  : 

Dear  Sir  : — In  pursuance  of  your  request  to  communicate  the  facts  of  mj  expe- 
rience, which  relate  to  the  origin  of  the  writings,  I  submit  the  following  brief  state- 
ment :  On  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  November,  1851,  while  sleeping  alone  in  the  tbiid 
story  of  the  house,  I  was  awakened  about  one  o'clock,  by  sounds  of  footsteps  in  my 
room.  Looking  up,  I  saw  five  men,  some  of  them  dressed  in  ancient  costume,  walk- 
ing about  and  conversing  together.  Some  of  them  spoke  with  me,  and  among  other 
things  told  me  not  to  be  frigntened,  that  they  would  not  harm  me,  &c.  I  attempted 
to  rise,  however,  to  go  down  stairs,  but  found  that  my  limbs  were  paralyzed.  These 
strange  visitants  remained  with  me  about  three  hours,  and  finally  disappeared  while 
going  toward  a  window,  and  when  within  about  two  feet  of  it.  They  did  not  open  the 
window.  During  the  succeeding  night,  and  at  about  the  same  hour,  I  was  again 
awakened  in  a  similar  manner,  and  saw  several  persons  in  my  room.  Some  of  those 
who  were  there  on  the  previous  night  were  present  with  others  whom  I  had  nerer 
seen  before.  One  of  tncm  had  what  appeared  to  be  a  box  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  some  nine  inches  high ;  it  seemed  to  contain  electrical  apparatus.  They 
placed  the  box  on  the  table,  and  then  electrical  emanations,  like  currents  of  light  of 
aifierent  colors,  were  seen  issuing  from  the  box.  One  of  the  company  placed  a  piece 
of  paper,  pen  and  ink  on  the  lid  of  this  box.  The  luminous  currents  now  centered 
around  the  pen,  which  was  immediately  taken  up  and  dipped  in  the  ink,  and  with- 
out the  application  of  any  other  force  or  instrument,  so  tar  as  I  could  perceive,  the 
gen  was  made  to  move  across  the  paper,  and  a  communication  was  made  which  I 
ave  since  learned  was  in  the  Hebrew  language.  This  information  I  received  from 
Prof  Bush,  to  whom  the  writings  were  submitted  for  translation,  and  whose  letter 
addressed  to  you  will  accompany  this  statement.     Soon  after  three  o'clock,  my  com- 

E anions  left  me  as  they  had  done  the  previous  night,  taking  the  box  with  them, 
during  the  time  they  were  in  my  apartment,  I  was  in  possesion  of  mv  natural 
senses,  and  not  only  saw  them^  but  the  furniture  in  the  room,  by  means  of  the  illu- 
mination which  their  presence  caused ;  and  I  also  heard  the  clock  strike,  and  car- 
riages passing  in  the  street. 

I  have  since  witnessed  many  similar  occurrences  in  which  writing,  said  to  be  in 
the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Bengalee,  and  other  languages,  have,  in  like  manner,  been  exe- 
cuted in  my  room.     I  only  speak  of  the  facts  as  disclosed  to  my  senses  :  of  the  seve- 
ral languages  referred  to  1  know  nothing.     Yours  truly,  E.  P.  F. 
New- York,  March  26th,  1852. 
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Mr.  Bhittan— Dear  Sir  r—Tn  compliance  with  your  request,  I  willingly  make  a 
statcniont  respecting;  the  wiveral  communications  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Bengalee,  kc, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  my  inspection.  In  doing  so  you  of  course  uuderstand 
that  I  speak  merely  as  the  witness  of  certain  facts,  and  not  as  the  partisan  advocate 
of  any  theory  by  which  these  and  similar  facts  may  be  attempted  to  be  accoanted  J 

for. 

The  first  of  these  manuscripts  was  in  Hebrew,  containing  a  few  verses  from  the 
la.st  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.  This  was  correctly  written,  with  the  exceptioo 
of  several  apparently  arbitrary  omissions,  and  one  rather  violent  transposition  of  a 
word  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  line.  The  next  was  from  the  book  of  Joel  (Ch.  S. 
23-27),  and  was  also  correctly  written,  with  one  or  two  trifling  errors,  of  soch  a 
nature,  however,  as  would  be  very  unlikely  to  be  made  either  by  one  who  !mde^ 
stood  the  language,  or  by  one  who  should  undertake  to  transcribe  the  passage  me- 
chanically from  Hebrew. 

The  other  specimens  were  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Bengalee  languages,  to 
which  I  may  adil  a  paragraph  in  French,  written  underneath  the  Bengalee,  and  ap- 
parently a  translation  of  it.  As  this  was  from  Joel  ii.  28,  29,  it  could  easily  be  Ter* 
ifiod  by  recurrence  to  a  Ben^iijaleo  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Library  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  The  sentences  in  the  Arabic  character  were  also  a8ce^ 
tained  to  bo  mostly  translations  of  a  few  verses  from  the  Arabic  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. One  of  tliem.  however,  I  am 'informed,  was  alleged  by  the  spirits  to  bei 
quotation  or  translation  of  some  lines  from  Pope.  But  how  this  is  to  be  understood 
I  know  not. 

The  style  of  the  manuscript  is  very  peculiar.  Whoever  were  the  penmen,  the  act 
of  writing  seems  to  have  been  preceded  by  some  preliminary  flourishes  of  a  very  sin- 
gular and  zigzag  appearance,  commencing  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  page,  and  €<»• 
necting  with  tlie  first  word  of  the  script.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  Arabic  extracts, 
there  were  traces  over  the  paper,  which  indicated  that  the  pen  for  some  reason  wai 
not  raised  during  the  writmg ;  besides  which  the  lines  run  diagonally  across  tbe 
.  sheet,  and  were  followed  by  an  imperfect  sentence  in  English,  terminating  in  the 
Arabic  word  signifying  end.  Altogether  the  specimens  are  of  an  extraordinary  cha^ 
acter,  such  as  1  cannot  well  convey  by  any  verbal  description. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  documents,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  express  an  opinion. 
They  come  proximately  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Fowler,  a  young  gentleman 
with  whom  1  had  previou.'^ly  no  iicquaintance.but  who,  since  I  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  does  not  at  all  impress  me  a.s  one  who  would  knowingly  practice  decep- 
tion on  other.-,  however  he  might,  by  po.'^sihility,  be  imposed  upon  himself.     He  ce^ 
tainly  has  no  knowledg<^  of  the  above  Linguages,  nor  do  I   think  it  likely  that  he  is 
leagued  in  collusion  with  any  one  who  has.     A  man  who  is  versed  in  these  ancient 
and  oriental  tongues  would  be,  1  think,  but  little  prone  to  lend  himself  as  a  party  to 
a  pitiful  seheuKi  of  imposture.     It  must   indeed,  be  admitted  to  be  possible  that  Mr. 
Fowler  may  himself  have  copied  the  extracts  from  printed  books,  but  I  can  onljsaj 
for  myself  that,  from  the  internal  evidence,  and  from  a  multitude  of  collateral  cir- 
cumstances, 1  am  perfeetly  s:iti>fied  that  he  never  did  it.     But'my  conviction  on  this 
score  will,  of  course,  have  very  little  weight  with  others,  which,  however,  is  a  point 
of  small  consecjucnce  with   me.      In   like  manner,  I   am  equally  confident  that  he, 
though  the  medium  on  the  occa.sion.  had,  consciously,  nothing  to  do  with  a  Hebrev 
communication  which  was  spelled  out  to  ine  in  the  presence  of  a  circle  of  very  re- 
spectable gentlemen,  not  one  of  whom,  beside  myself,  had  any  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage.     In  the  present  ea.se  the  only  alternative  .solution  that  occurs  tome  is,  that 
it  was  either  an  unconscious  feat  of  somnambulism,  or  that  it  was  the  veritable  work 
of  sj)irits,  eft'ected  by  some  spiritual-natural  dynamics  in  the  manner  he  desoril>e3. 
Which  is  most  probable,  or  what  is  more  probable  than  either,  your  readers  must 
decide  for  theni.selves.  Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Nkw-Vork,  March  27,  1852.  G.  Ihsu. 

Xow  it  must  he  admitted  that  this  is  a  mo.st  extraordinary  occur- 
rence,  view  il  how  we  may.  If  is  marvellous  11'  the  writing  was 
edected  hy  spirits — marvellous  if  hy  young  Fowler  while  in  a  som- 
nambulic state — and  marvellous  not  a  little  if  executed  by  him  in  a 
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vakin^  and  conscious  state,  inasmuch  aa  his  tastes,  habits,  pursuits, 
re  all  entirely  foreig^n  to  oriental  studies,  and  I  he  I'ol  lowing  letter 
pcently  published  in  the  **  Spiritual  Telegraph  "  contains  statements 
/hich  go  to  render  that  supposition  extremely  incredible. 

S.  B.  Brittan — Dear  Sir  : — T  have  been  solicited  by  a  mutual  friend  to  send  you 

concise  statement  of  my  experience,  as  connected  with  some  mysterious  writings 
hich  have  occurred  in  my  room,  a  /ac  simile  of  one  of  which  appeared  in  No.  9  of 
le  Spiritual  Telegraph.  I  comply  with  the  request,  though  in  contrariety  to  my 
clinations,  which  would  prompt  me  to  shrink  from  any  publicity. 

The  original  paper  containing  the  autographs  I  found  upon  my  table,  about  three 
clock  one  afternoon  on  my  return  from  business  ;  the  paper  used  being  a  sheet  of 
rawing-paper,  which  was  incidentally  left  on  my  table,  and  which  I  am  sure  was 
Ank  when  I  left  my  room  in  the  forenoon.  The  succeeding  autographical  manu- 
ript,  a  representation  of  w^hich  was  published,  was  executed  in  my  room  on  a  piece 
parchment  left  on  my  table,  by  direction  of  the  spirits,  for  that  purpose.  'J'liis 
as  written  on  during  the  night,  while  I  was  in  my  room  asleep.  T  would  add  that 
any  of  the  signatures  on  the  parchment  were  entirely  strange  to  me,  having  never 
en  them  before. 

I  have  also  had  several  specimens  of  various  oriental  languages,  written  in  my 
K)m,  on  paper,  which  I  could  identify  as  my  own,  though  the  languages  were  un- 
Qowu  to  me.  These  have  been  written  on,  both  when  1  have  been  in  my  room,  and 
hen  I  have  been  absent.  Several  of  the  languages  referred  to  I  had  never  seen 
rior  to  my  acquaintance  with  them  through  these  mystical  manuscripts,  and  of 
mrse  did  not  know  what  they  were,  until  1  had  submitted  them  to  a  linguist,  who 
jad  them  with  facilify. 

The  first  one  which  1  received  was,  as  1  am  informed  through  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
«dor  Bush,  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  written  in  Hebrew.  The  execution 
'  this  occurred  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  soon  after  I  had  returned  from 
ly  hu.siness.  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  when,  through  the  sounds  which  then  occur- 
il  in  my  presence,  I  was  requested  to  leave  the  room  for  the  space  of  five  minutes, 
aring  which  interval  they—**  the  spirits  " — promised  an  attempt  to  write.  1  obeyed 
leir  request,  and  went  into  a  room  below,  where  sat  my  si.'iter.  1  told  her  what  had 
•anspired,  and  at  the  expiratiim  of  five  minutes  we  both  ascended  to  my  room, 
istead  of  finding,  as  we  had  conjectured  we  should,  some  directions  written  in  Eng- 
sh,  we  discovered  this  Hebrew  cpiotation,  the  ink  on  the  paper  being  still  unab- 
)rbed.  although  after  experiments  proved  that  the  ink  of  a  hand  heavier  than  that 
i  which  the  Hebrew  was  written,  would,  on  the  same  kind  of  paper,  invariably  dry 

from  two  to  three  minutes*  time. 

That  these  writings  have  not  been  imposed  upon  me,  I  know,  because  T  have  seen 
)me  nf  t/iem  writUn.  \  have  seen  them  written  in  the  day  time  as  well  as  in  the 
ight  ;  and  that  1  was  in  no  '•  abnormal  magnetic  state,"  I  infer  from  the  fact  that 
ly  consciousness  of  the  circumstances  of  outward  life  remained  unimpaired.  The 
nging  of  tire-bells  moving  of  engines,  the  tolling  of  the  bells  at  the  ferry,  the  pad- 
ling  of  the  bojifs  wheels,  and  various  other  noises  common  to  the  city,  were  no  less 
ustinctly  heard  than  at  other  times. 

That  these  writings  were  not  perpetrated  by  myself  I  have  many  stron;;  proofs. 
irst :  1  had  never  seen  any  specimens  of  the  languages  in  which  most  of  the  nianu- 
rripts  were  written  and  even  to  the  present  date,  I  have  seen  no  other  speciiiioiis  of 
ne  or  two  of  the  languages  used.  Second  :  That  power  which  has  communicated  to 
3  in  our  circle,  through  the  rappings  and  lifting  of  tables,  professes  to  have  per- 
►rmed  this  writing  alsio. 

That  these  rappings  and  liftings  are  not  the  results  of  an  "abnormal  magnetic 
ate,"  I  have  reason  to  suppose  from  the  fact  that  manifestations  have  been  made  in 
jr  circle  in  the  light,  palpable  to  the  varloas  sensos  of  all  present,  which  by  far 
irpa-ssed  in  point  of  power  the  capability  of  any  one  in  the  crircle.  But  if  this,  too, 
ith  all  the  rest,  is  but  a  fancy,  a  dream,  then  is  my  whole  life  but  a  dream  -a  very 
ml  dream — and  not  alto;^ethi'r  poetical  in  its  cour-e. 

Had  I  time  and  disposition,  I  mi^^ht  relate  facts  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume  in  rela- 
on  to  this  matter,  the  majority  of  which  would  favor  none  other  than  the  spiritual 
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theory ;  but  as  I  am  no  literary  character,  I  will  here  leave  the  matter  to  the  nomer- 
ous  others  who  are,  and  whose  facts  are  doubtless  as  much  to  the  point  as  my  own. 
New- York,  Aug.,  1852.  Yours  truly,  E.  P.  Fowler, 

In  this  connection  we  may  introduce  from  the  same  paper  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  extended  statement  of  facts  relative  to  these 
occurrences,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  respected  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  circle,  to  the  truth  of  which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
can  bear  decided  testimony.  We  were  not  a  member  of  the  circle, 
but  attended  simply  on  invitation  to  that  effect  purporting  to  come 
from  the  spirits  themselves. 

^^  During  the  session  on  the  19th  of  January,  1852,  the  spirits  signified  their  deore 
to  make  a  communication  in  Hebrew.  Mr.  Partridge  asked  who  diould  call 
the  alphabet,  and  received  the  answer,  *  tke  only  one  present  wko  understands  it— 
George  Bush.^  Professor  Bush  thereupon  proceeded  to  repeat  the  Hebrew  alphi- 
bet,  and  a  communication  in  that  language  was  received.^' 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  may  remark  that  we  have  in  oar  pos- 
session an  octagon  shaped  pitcher,  of  Liverpool  ware,  the  outside  of 
which  is  covered  with  Arabic  and  Hebrew  words,  written  according 
to  Mr.  Fowler's  statement  while  he  was  asleep  at  night.  It  was  filled 
with  water,  a  bouquet  of  flowers  put  into  it,  and  in  the  evening  placed 
upon  the  table  of  his  apartment  by  his  sister,  and  that  with  no  other 
design  than  marks  a  thousand  little  acts  of  female  taste  and  courtesy. 
In  the  morning  the  flat  compartments  of  the  pitcher  were  written 
over  crosswise  in  the  characters  above  mentioned.  The  legend,  how- 
ever, is  not  composed  of  sentences  making  a  coherent  sense,  but  appa- 
rently of  detached  words,  or  combinations  of  letters,  some  of  them 
more  than  once  repeated.  The  Hebrew  for  God  occurs,  as  also  the 
phrase  in  the  second  Psalm,  translated — They  have  taken  counsel 
together.  There  is  also  our  own  name — Ibsh,  lebush,  for  Bush,  in  the 
Hebrew  character. 

Our  object  in  adverting  to  these  facts  is,  to  state  some  of  the  grounds 
on  which  we  are  constrained  to  yield  an  undoubting  credence  to  the 
reality  and  preternatural  origin  of  these  singular  manifestations.  To 
multitudes  of  our  readers  we  have  no  doubt  this  will  be  the  last  solu- 
tion they  would  ever  think  of  giving  to  the  facts  in  question,  and  their 
incredulity  on  this  head  we  have  no  disposition  to  disturb.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  they  should  feel  the  force  of  the  evidence  that  weighs 
with  us,  neither  can  they  say  that  they  should  not  have  felt  it,  as  we 
have,  under  the  same  circumstances  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  pre- 
pared, on  good  grounds,  to  declare  our  conclusions  on  the  subject 
unwarranted  or  unsound.  They  cannot  say  but  that  they  would  have 
adopted  the  same  conclusion  from  the  same  premises. 

But  we  go  the  extent  of  our  concessions  when  we  admit  the  reality 
of  the  phenomena  in  the  sense  above  defined.  In  an  estimate  of  the 
intrinsic  character  of  the  communications  made,  and  of  the  practical 
bearing  of  the  whole  afl^air,  we  differ  in  toto  from  most  of  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of  this  form  of  spiritualism  so 
called.  Our  reasons  for  this  we  propose  to  give  in  a  concluding  arti- 
cle on  the  subject.  G.  B. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 


THE  TRUE  STRUCTURE  OF  MAN'S  NATURE. 

EXTRACT    FROM   SWEDENBORG's    "  ADVERSARIA" — NOW  FIRST  TRANSLATED. 

That  the  Soul  {Anima)  properly  so  called,  the  Intellectual  Mind,  the 
Natural  Mind,  or  the  Animus,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Body,  are  dis- 
;inct  faculties  of  human  life,  and  therefore,  though  co-acting  together, 
;o  be  distinctly  conceived  of,  is  capable  of  proof  from  many  consider- 
itions. 

I.  That  the  Soul  (anima)  is  not  the  same  with  the  Intellectual 
Mind,  appears  manifestly  from  embryos  and  new-born  infants,  to 
ivhom  there  is  not  as  yet  an  Intellectual  Mind,  while  at  the  same  time 
;hey  have  a  soul  {anima)  which,  as  an  instinct,  duly  performs  and  ac- 
complishes all  the  functions  of  nature.  The  case  is  the  same  in  re- 
gard even  to  adults,  whose  rational  or  intellectual  mind  sometimes 
ictually  becomes  insane,  and  raves,  whereas,  if  this  should  occur  at 
:he  same  time  to  the  soul  {anima),  it  would  be  all  over  with  the  man, 
for  no  function  could  then  be  rightly  discharged.  Besides,  unless  the 
Supreme  Life  flowed  in  through  the  soul  {anima)  the  intellectual 
mind  would  never  be  born,  or  be  wonderfully  illuminated  with  spirit- 
ual light,  or  see  analytically  its  ideas,  much  less  be  restored  to  a  celes- 
tial state ;  for  which  reason  the  soul  {anima)  is  not  only  the  soul  of 
the  body  but  the  soul  of  this  very  mind  also. 

II.  That  the  Intellectual  Mind  is  not  the  same  with  the  Natural 
Mind,  called  also  the  Animus,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  natural  mind, 
to  which  pertains  imagination,  is  first  excited  in  infants  and  children, 
and  afterward  the  intellectual  mind,  to  which  belong  thought  and 
judgment,  faculties  that  grow,  and  become  perfected  by  time  and  age. 
This  order  of  development  occurs  likewise  in  adults,  of  whom  there 
are  some  who  are  distinguished  greatly  by  imagination,  and  but  lit- 
tle by  the  ability  to  reflect  and  judge.  Inasmuch  then  as  these  facul- 
ties are  distinct,  the  ideas  of  the  one  mind  (the  intellectual)  are  call- 
ed immaterial,  but  those  of  the  other  (the  natural)  material.  The 
truth  of  the  distinction  appears,  moreover,  from  the  cupidities,  appe- 
tites, and  the  delights  of  life  arising  from  love,  which  are  of  the  natu- 
ral mind,  and  are  called  affections,  passions,  emotions  of  the  animus, 
and  also  of  the  body,  because  partaking  of  its  nature,  and  properly 
have  respect  to  the  loves  of  self  flowing  in  through  the  senses,  and 
to  the  loves  of  self  which  arise  from  the  depraved  nature  of  the  body. 
The  affections,  however,  of  the  intellectual  mind  insinuate  themselves 
into  its  will,  and  thence  disperse  themselves  into  the  understanding, 
and  become,  when  the  man  is  governed  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  peace 
or  tranquillity,  clemency,  mercy,  charity,  etc.,  which  flow  in  abun- 
dance from  celestial  love.  From  this  distinction  then,  arises  that  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  natural  man,  or  the  internal  or  external ;  nay, 
those  minds  clearly  distinguish  themselves  in  somnambulists,  in  whom 
the  inferior  wakes  while  the  superior  sleeps.      This  inferior  mind 
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maniff'sts  itsrlfalso  in  ])riJtes,  but  not  the  superior  or  rational,  for  im- 
a<;jin{ition  is  the  .'sij:ht  of  the  former,  resembling  that  of  the  eye, only 
more  exteh>ive  ;  \\  h<Meas,  llH)U<;ht  is  the  more  sublime  vision  of  the 
hitter,  which  jias  an  intuition  of  the  interior  and  superior  things  of  the 
former. 

III.  To  these  succeeds  the  Nature  of  the  Body,  and  this  is  ruledby 
the  superior  ficulties  ol  life,  iV.  m  whence  are  its  sensations  and  ac- 
tions, the  eli'ecis  of  tlies<»  lives  or  «'flicient  forces.  Now  life,  and  the 
state  of  life,  vit^\\<d  in  rejj^ard  to  its  quality,  is  known  and  judged  of 
from  the  order  in  which  these  several  degrees  mutually  succeed  each 
other,  and  also  co-exist  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  knowledge  of  spiritual 
and  of  nalural  life  in  man  depetuls  Ujon  a  just  view  of  the  above  nieJ)- 
tioned  (lisiincli(.)n,  1  havi^  professedly  treated  of  the  subject  in  the 
treatise  concerning  the  Worship  and  Love  of  God,  Part  11.,  and  occa- 
sionally here  and  there  in  the  tir^t  part. — Adversaria  in  Gtn.  No,  131. 

G.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  our  E»i^lis»h  Cerrespondeni. 

LoKDON,  24th  Sept.,  1852. 

Mv  Dkak  Sni : — Observing  some  notice  of  the  early  history  of  the  "New  Church" 
in  your  nunil»or  for  July,  which  will  ho  rendered  more  complete  by  the  follovrin^, 
I  send  it  for  the  8uke  of  correct n<^s8  \\  hilc  it  leaves  the  general  tenor  of  ihenarratire 
fiuh^tantially  the  t^ame,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  more  vividly  the  feelings  by  which 
the  persons  conccTued  wore  actuated,  and  will  assuredly  help  your  readers  to  a  nmre 
just  judtrment  of  all  the  circuiiistancos  than  C(»uld  ho  formed  from  the  documents 
you  iiave  n^puhlishod,  taken  alone.  'Ihis  litile  a'ldition  may  also  posse{>s  some  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  '•  Hi  tory  of  the  New  Church,"'  whicn  you  announce 
as  forthcomin;:  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Hindmarsh. 

In  the  year  ISij'J  "An  Address"  was  published  l.y  the  late  Mr.  Siblvr  widi  the 
view  of  estul)lishinjx  the  claims  of  the  Friar-street  S»KMory,  of  which  he  was  minister, 
to  what  he  called  the  ''  birtliri^lit"  of  the  New  Church,  which  it  appears  had  Wen 
calle<l  into  tjucstion  l)y  Mr.  Xohli*.     In  this  Address  Mr.  Sibly  states  : 

''The  Society  n(»\v  moctin*::  in  Friar-street,  is  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  her  exist- 
ence, reckoninti;  fmrn  the  time  of  her  first  promul«rating  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the 
New  .lorusaleni.  l)y  the  ci'ltl.ration  of  public  worship  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
one  and  only  Cod  of  heaven  an<l  earlli,  in  his  Divine  Humanity  ;  and  by  endeavor- 
injr  to  instruct  others  into  the  heavmly  doctrines,  by  preachings  accordin«^  to  thoin. 
IJut  it  nwiy  be  consider(>d  that  the  birth  of  the  Lord  s  i\ew  Church  took  pTace  a  few 
m(»nihs  j)revinusly  to  this  public  promulgation,  for  on  the  31st  of  July,  1787,  the  bap- 
tismal rite  was  performed,  an<l  the  holy  supper  celebrated,  at  the  house  of  one  of  her 
men»bers,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  the  l*oultry ;  the  record  of  which  is  engraven  on 
the  silver  cup   used  on  the  occasion. 

'''Ihe  first  formal  jiublic  manif<'stati(m  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  this  kint^om, 
and,  for  v\'hat  is  yet  krmwn,  throughout  the  w<rld.  took  place  in  Creat  Eastcbeap, 
Lcr.uon.  on  the  2rth  <»f  .bmuary.  17S8  :  .Mr.  Kobcrt  Hindmarsh,  with  Messrs.  John 
and  'I  homas  Willdon.  having  the  joint  tenancy  of  the  j»lace. 

^'I  am  heie  nmb^r  the  necessity  of  stating"  (says  Mr.  »Sibly),  "however  reluc- 
tantly, that  in  the  next  year,  1789,  a  very  son  owfuroccurrenceV'fcl  the  infant  New 
Church,  v'/ieteby  thejiood-i^atcii  of  immoral iiy  were  ni  danger  of  being  thrown  open  to 
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er  inevitable  destruction.  The  Church  held  many  solemn  meetings  on  the  oc- 
ELsion,  which  ended  in  her  withdrawing  herself  from  six  of  her  members,  viz : 
OBERT  HINDMARSH,  Henry  Servants,  Charles  Bems  Wadstrom,  Augustus  Nor- 
enskjoldf  George  Robinson,  and  Alexander  Wilderspin.  On  the  Church  coming 
y  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Robert  Hindmarsh  remarked,  ihat  he  would  never  put  it  into 
ic  power  of  any  Society  again  to  cut  him  off",  as  he  nevermore  vfould  be  a  member  of 
ne.  And  I  believe,  notwithstiinding  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  the  New 
;hurch,  that,  to  his  dying  day,  he  kept  his  word.  «  *  «  There 

ras  no  breach,  however,  of  personal  friendship  between  him  and  the  members  of 
he  Society ;  he  still  held  the  joint  tenancy  of  the  place,  and  attended,  as  usual,  the 
lectin gs  of  the  Church  for  public  worship,  as  well  as  for  business ;  and  did  all  in 
is  power  to  promote  the  establishment  ot  the  New  Church  distinct  from  the  Old, 
,nd  the  Society  were  much  gratified  therewith,  conceiving  him  to  be  a  very  valua* 
»le  man,  possessing  a  bright  understanding,  and  a  devout  well-wbher  to  her  pros- 
>erity. 

"  1  he  Church,  therefore,  went  on  pretty  comfortably,  with  Mr.  Robert  Hindmarsh 
;enerally  present  amon^  them,  until  the  holding  of  the  fourth  General  Conference, 
,t  Great  Eastcheap,  in  the  year  1792  ]  wherein  a  lengthened  and  serious  discussion 
.rose,  on  the  minute  of  the  preceding  Conference,  in  the  year  1791,  concerning  the- 
.ppointment  of  Ministers  in  the  New  Church,  being  read  for  confirmation. 

'^  In  this  infant  state  of  the  Church,  the  General  Conference  was  not  constituted  of 
Qinisters  and  delegates,  as  at  present ;  every  professing  recipient  of  the  heavenly 
loctrines,  who  attended,  had  an  equal  voice,  on  every  subject  that  was  brought  be- 
bre  it.     After  much  discussion,  the  Conference  at  length  thought  fit  to  confirm  their 
brmer  minute ;  wherein  the  appointment  of  future  ministers  was  vested  in  the  min- 
sters already  ordained,  and  in  the  people  conjointly.    To  this  there  were  seven  diss- 
entients, all  of  them  of  London,  and  members  of  the  New  Church  at  Eastcheap,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Robert  Hindmarsh ;  the  other  six  were  Messrs.  James  Hindmarsh,  Richard' 
Thompson,  Francis  Leicester,  William  Hollingworth,  Robert  Jackson,  and  Thomas- 
'arker.     These  contended  that  the  appointment  to  the  ministry^  and  indeed  the  admin^ 
stration  of  all  things  pertaining  to  the  Church,  should  be  with  the  ministers  only,  as^ 
COS  the  case  with  Mr.  Wesley'' s  connexion  ;  to  which  three  or  more  of  them  had  pre^ 
riously  belonged.        *        *       *        *        The  Society  at  Eastcheap,  according  te» 
he  Minute  book,  numbered,  at  that  time,  more  than  a  hundred  members,  exclusive 
>f  the  six  persons  before  mentioned. 

"  Immeaiately  after  the  Conference,  I  went  to  officiate,"  (Mr.  S.  continues),  "  i» 
;he  New  Jerusalem  Temple,  which  had  been  erected  by  Mr.  Hands,  at  Birmingham, 
luring  a  visit  of  Mr.  Proud  to  Bristol,  to  open  a  place  of  worship  in  that  city.  I 
?va8  absent  from  London  about  three  weeks.  On  returning,  I  expected,  as  a  mattar 
>f  course,  to  officiate  in  the  pulpit  at  Great  Eastcheap,  as  I  had  done  before,  alter 
lately  with  Mr.  James  Hindmarsh ;  but  I  was  surprised  with  the  information,  and 
"or  which,  at  the  time,  I  was  sorry,  that  the  whole  of  the  Society,  with  the  exceptioDL 
>f  the  six  members  before  mentioned,  had  left  Great  Eastcheap,  during  my  absence 
Tom  London,  and,  depending  on  my  accompanying  them,  had  taken  a  place  in 
Store-street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  for  me  to  officiate  in.  This  was  opened  for  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  according  to  the  faith  and  life  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem Church,  on  the  next  Sabbath  day. 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  the  Society's  leaving  Great  Eastcheap  was,  in  consequence 
yi  Mr.  Robert  Hindmarsh,  who  hitherto  held  the  joint  tenancy  of  the  place,  having 
gone  to  the  landlord,  without  the  privity  of  Messrs.  John  and  Thomas  Willdon, 
Buid  induced  the  landlord  to  take  him  as  the  only  tenant.  Having  so  done,  at  the 
next  monthly  meeting  for  business,  he  came  into  the  vestry,  and  informed  the  meet- 
ing that  he  was  now  the  alone  holder  of  the  place  ]  and  asked  them,  what  they  could 
now  do  to  prevent  him  from  having  the  government  of  the  Church  carried  on  accord- 
ing to  his  oum  views ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  himself  not  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Society.    The  Society  hereupon  took  umbrage,  and  left  the  place. 

"  The  place  of  worship  in  Great  Eastcheap  was  kept  open  by  Mr.  R.  Hindmarsh, 
for  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  after  the  removal  of  tne  Society  therefrom.  And, 
at  the  Easter  following,  in  the  year  1793,  while  the  General  Conference  of  the  New 
Church  was  being  held  in  Bimungham,  a  Conference  was  hdd  at  London,  composed 
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of  the  Rev.  James  Hindmarsh,  Rev.  Francis  Leicester,  Messn.  Robert  FCndmtnh, 
Richard  Thompson,  and  George  Nicholson,  all  of  London.  At  this  Conference,  Mr. 
R.  Hindmarsh  produced  hb  new  plan  of  Church  goyemment ;  being  entirely  accord- 
ing to  the  hierarchical  form  and  in  a  great  measure  favoring  Episcopacy ;  wnieh  mi 
a&rwards  printed." 

This  is  important  testimony  to  the  general  propriety  of  the  remarks  made  by  joor 
correspondent,  who  subscribes  himself  "  Delto,"  in  December  last,  and  being  mn 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Sibly,  its  correctness  in  point  of  fact  will  not  be  doubted.  Yonr 
readers  will  probably  compare  it  with  the  remarks  cited  from  Mr.  Noble,  in  yoor 
number  for  July  (page  300,  line  14,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph),  and  with 
the  paragraph  (near  the  bottom  of  page  332)  from  Mr.  Sibly,  more  cautiously  word- 
ed, and  more  briefly  given  than  the  account  by  the  same  gentleman,  which  I  have 
cited.  The  reason  of  these  circumstances  being  suppressed  is  evident  enough  frtm 
the  nature  of  them.  Mr.  Sibly,  in  fact,  states  in  another  part  of  the  "  Address,"  that 
he  kept  the  matter  "  locked  up  in  his  own  bosom  for  years,  and  would  not  have 
mentioned  it,  had  not  Mr.  Noble's  statements  called  it  forth." 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  make  any  comment  upon  all  this  to  the  disparagement  of  tlM 
persons  concerned,  who  are  so  much  and  so  worthily  respected.  The  question  that 
arises  out  of  it  has  another  bearing  altogether,  and  that  is  the  degree  of  respect  to 
which  the  institution  of  the  miniBtry  is  entitled,  setting  aside  present  conaideratioDS 
and  personal  character,  in  virtue  of  its  origin.  Surely,  Ibere  is  evidence  here  of  as 
much  self-will  and  self-prudence  as  there  is  of  the  .divine  sanction  so  often  and  so 
pertinaciously  cliumed  tor  these  proceedings.  Then  again,  it  reflects  back  upon  the 
jLOT,  to  judge  of  which,  as  a  providential  agency,  we  ought  certainly  to  judge,  fiiiti 
of  the  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  freedom  enjoyed  by  those  who  made  use  <^it. 

In  all  probability  you  do  not  wish  this  question  to  be  renewed.  I  will  only  re- 
mark, therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  they  who  argue  in  favor  of  the  Lot  as  afforaiiic 
■a  clearer  sta^e  than  any  other  method  for  the  action  of  Providence,  utterly  oyerlool 
the  fact  that  it  limits  the  choice,  so  to  speak,  of  the  divine  nund,  and  also  predeter- 
mines the  main  point  at  issue.  Who  can  say,  if  an  additional  slip  of  paper  had  been 
put  in  the  hat  with  the  words,  *'  Ordain  no  one^^^  written  upon  it,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  drawn  in  preference  to  the  name  of  an  ordaining  minister  1  Such  a  pa- 
per not  being  there.  Providence  could  not  express  its  will  by  the  Lot.  Granting  Tor 
a  moment  that  it  had  such  a  will — as  an  extreme  illustration,  suppose  a  blind  man  to 
choose  the  color  of  his  coat  by  lot  from  three  pieces  of  paper,  on  which  red,  blue,  and 
green  are  written.  Clearly,  he  cannot  have  a  black  coat,  and  so  his  hand  may  be 
guided  to  draw  blue  as  the  best  result  possible  in  such  a  case !  But  how  much  bet- 
ter to  use  his  understanding  which  admits  of  a  perfect  freedom  of  choice,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  quite  as  likely  to  be  the  subject  of  providential  influence  as  a  pack  of 
cards. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

E.  R. 


THE  TRUE  MODE  OF  DEALING  WITH  SOCIAL  EVILS. 

From  an  eateemed  Western  Correspondent. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  : — It  has  given  me  pain  to  see  agnals  of  distress  displayed  at 
the  mast-head  of  tho  Repository,  and  I  hasten  to  pledge  my  mite  of  aid  towards  keep- 
ing it  from  sinking.  I  will  remit  four  dollars  for  next  year's  volume,  and  thencefo^ 
ward  till  better  days  come  :  or,  I  will  take  two  copies  at  five  dollars  per  year.  Of 
course  I  would  prefer  the  latter,  but  for  the  fact  that  one  copy  is  quite  as  many  ts 
will  be  well  read  hero. 

In  re^rd  to  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  your  subscription  list,  my  sympathieB 
are  decidedly  with  you,  so  far  as  concerns  your  opposition  to  the  little  horn  wnich  is 
exalting  itself  in,  or  rather  over,  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  speaks 
modestly:  but,  unless  I  am  under  a  mis-apprehension,  it  is  intended  to  fasten  it  and 
its  apostolic  successors  (!)  upon  us  in  perpetuity.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
^xmyention  may,  for  a  season,  be  useful  in  preventing  or  suppressing  certain  extenal 
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disorders,  which,  bat  for  the  rule  of  some  central  power,  probably  would  tempora- 
rily aimoy  the  New  Church  ;  and  if  it  were  distinctly  avowed  that  the  convention  is 
a  thing  of  necessity,  to  bo  winked  at  in  these  days  of  ignorance,  but  to  bo  self-dis- 
persed at  no  distant  date,  I  might  bo  content  ^ut  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  that  it  is 
intended  to  perpetuate  clericaf  influence,  and  to  make  it  a  canon  of  doctrine  that 
Bocietios  may  not  license  teachers,  and  ordain  ministers  for  themselves,  but  must 
select  from  a  list  of  such  as  have  received  a  clerical  imprimatur.  I  feel  hands  at  my 
throat  in  the  effort  to  enlarge  my  swallowing  capacity  so  that  I  may  gulp  down, 
practically,  the  ancient  Babylonish  dogma,  "  sine  episcopo,  non  ecclesia ;"  "  no  bishop^ 
no  church ,-"  and  I  see  "  mitred  prelates "  ready  to  blacK-ball  or  ex-communicate  all 
who  deny  that  most  sensual  idea,  *^  the  apostolic  succession  ;'^  and,  as  a  consequence, 
I  want  some  watchman  upon  the  walU  to  "  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not,"  and  without 
ceasing  to  *^  speak  evil  of  dignities "  of  all  sorts  merely  external ;  to  hold  up  as 
worldly  nurses  of  selfish  proprium,  all  priestly  nomenclature,  badges,  and  indicia ; 
to  assert  for  each  society  and  man  (honio^  the  right  to  take  knowledge  of  (cognos- 
cerc)  their  and  his  own  proper  teacher  and  priest ;  to  demonstrate  that  teachers  and 
priests  selected  by  the  spontaneous,  internal  perception,  taste,  and  choice  of  societies 
and  individuals  can  be  vastly  more  useful  than  can  any  others ;  that  this  spontane- 
ous selection  ought  to  be  totally  untrammelled  as  to  its  exercise ;  to  declare  that  any 
external  restriction  of  the  power  of  selecting  teachers,  and  priests  after  the  most  pop- 
ular fashion,  is  a  libel  upon  New  Church  philosophy,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
relation  between  pastor  and  flock,  and  of  the  felt,  but  scarcely  spoken,  affections 
and  confidences  incident  thereto,  as  the  same  ultimately  wiil  be,  is  now  almost  or 
quite  ineffable,  and  that  though  hereafter  it  may  become  familiar,  yet  it  must  always 
be  sacred. 

As  for  the  loss  of  your  Southern,  or  slaveholding  subscribers,  I  foresaw  it  on  read- 
ing the  number  of  the  Repository  containing  the  first  *'  Aphorism  on  Slavery  and 
Abolition,"  with  the  editorial  comments,  (a)  I  was  sorry, — very,  very  sorry.  I 
thought  with  myself  that  if  it  should  turn  out  that  you  should  so  treat  the  subject, 
as  to  do  more  good  than  harm,  I  would  be  prepared  to  write  down  your  success  as  a 
miracle.  Had  I  been  in  your  sanctum,  and  admitted  to  your  conndence,  when  the 
first  article  on  the  subject  was  being  prepared  for  the  press,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should 
have  volunteered  a  speech  to  you  about  as  follows :  "  My  dear  friend,  I  pray  you 
reflect  before  you  act  in  this  matter.  I  have  never  yet  known  a  man  born,  educa- 
ted, and  resi(ung  as  far  North  as  you  were  and  do,  who  could  touch  this  subject 
without  doinp  harm.  He  invariably  either  wounds  his  slaveholding  friends,  or  by 
some  blundering  weak  bluster,  on  their  side  of  the  subject,  occasions  his  Northern 
friends  to  blush  for  him,  and  quite  frequently  does  both.  We  Newchurchmen  of  the 
North  must  remember  that  our  slaveholding  brethren  have  shared  in  the  indignation 
and  apprehensions,  excited  in  the  universal  Southern  mind  by  harsh  political  denun- 
ciations and  action,  the  agitation  of  political  and  legislative  questions  and  proposi- 
tions, and  the  "bald,  disjointed  chat  "and  scribble  of  moral,  and  political  fanat- 
ics, and  that  as  a  consequence,  '*  they  be  chased  in  their  minds,  as  a  oear  robbed  of 
her  whelps,"  and  that  hence  now  is  a  most  unpropitious  time  to  address  them  in  the 
lan^age  of  reproof,  or  question,  or  to  bring  to  their  notice  our  ideas  concerning 
their  duties  as  slaveholders,  or  the  sin  which  we  may  assume  lies  at  their  doors.  (6) 
The  advantages  which  the  evils  of  an  evil  era,  and  most  villainous  legislation 
ove  the  strong  over  the  weak,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  South.  In  the  Eastern  cities, 
Sie  wealthy  so  avail  themselves  of  circumstances  as  to  obtain  the  labor  of  the  poor 
and  helpless  for  fiir  less  wages  than  the  negro  slave  generally  receives  for  his  service. 
The  operatives  in  the  factories  at  the  North  do  not  participate  equitably  with  their 
employers  in  the  profits  made  by  the  joint  stock  composed  of  his  capital,  and  of  their 
skiU  and  labor.  There  is  a  great  abstract  evil  here,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  must  be 
also  great  wrong  and  sin.  In  the  West,  where  I  belong,  we  make  fortunes — i.  e.,  we 
who  nave  money — by  forestalling  the  land  market,  monopolizing  the  acres  of  the 
oommon  inheritance,  and  holding  them  till  the  poor  man  has  earned  his  money,  or 
converted  his  means  into  money,  and  then,  when  he  arrives  with  his  family  to  take 
possession  of  his  share  of  the  family  lands,  we  touch  his  pocket  to  an  extortionate 
extent,  which  no  abstract  principle  can  tolerate.  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in 
the  abstract,  no  Newchurchman  ought  to  pile  up  a  fortune  by  either  of  these 
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means,  justified  as  they  are  by  Northern  and  Western  fashion  and  law,  under  anj 
state  of  tilings,  constituting  the  world  such  as  it  ou^ht  to  be.  (c)  Bat  I  o^Hne  that 
they  are  not  generally  prepared  to  receive  such  an  idea  practically  and  in  eztenao. 
On  the  contrary,  each  communes  with  himself  after  this  fashion :  "I  am  an  artiaan, 
and  nothing  else ;  I  have  capital ,  I  must  either  follow  my  trade  at  such  wages  as 
are  usual  and  starve,  or  waste  my  capital  in  the  expenses  of  common  living ;  or  I 
must  vest  my  capital  and  become  an  employer ;  the  latter  is  the  better  way,  I  ynSi 
do  better  by  my  employees  than  la  common ,:  I  will  endeavor  to  be  just  to  them:  bat 
it  will  be  proper  that,  m  settling  the  extent  of  my  justice  to  them,  I  should  remem- 
ber that  my  capital  is  at  risk,  tnat  I  ought  to  be  paid  for  that  risk,  as  an  insuranoe 
against  reverses,  and  that  my  family  is  to  be  brought  up,  educated,  and  set  oat  in 
life,  in  a  style  befitting  my  condition,  and  their  prospects."  Thus  "  in  freedom  and 
according  to  reason  "  he  settles  the  matter  with  his  conscience,  establishes  his  fac- 
tory, or  shop,  or  vests  his  capital  therein,  and  is  as  just  and  benevolent  to  his  em- 
ployees, whose  skill,  sinews,  sweat  and  toil  build  up  his  fortunes  as  in  his  o]Nnion 
circumstances  will  admit,  {d) 

The  Western  Ncwchurchman  who  is  making,  or  has  made,  his  pile  in  the  land  and 
lot  business,  passes  through  about  the  same  mental  process,  arrives  at  a  wniiUr  con- 
clusion, and  thinks  he  has  been  just  and  kind,  because  he  has  not  alvays  extorted 
the  last  possible  dime,  as  the  pncc  of  his  tracts  or  lots,  but,  on  the  comtrary,  has 
much  favored  many  a  deserving  purchaser,  either  by  a  reduction  of  price,  or  an 
extension  of  credit. 

The  employer  and  the  speculator  may  casually  meet  at  the  Astor,  become  ac- 
quainted, dine  together,  and  after  exchanging  experiences,  each  may  '^  wipe  hit 
mouth  and  say,  1  have  done  no  harm.^^  Nor,  if  they  profess  to  have  the  life  of  con- 
science, is  any  one  at  liberty  to  "judge  "  them.  For  they,  and  they  only,  understand 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  dictated  to  their  consciences  certain  modifi- 
cations of  that  abstract  right  which  cannot  exist  practically  in  the  world  till  the 
evils  of  the  era  shall  have  passed  away,  in  some  measure,  and  men  and  things  ap- 
proximate the  state  which  ought  to  be. 

But  while  this  plea  is  admitted  on  behalf  of  the  capitalist  and  speculator,  it  will 
be  gross  partiality  to  deny  the  slaveholder  the  benefit  of  it.  He  too  is  afiTected,  and 
even  restrained  by  the  evils  of  the  era,  and  by  unjust  laws ;  he  alone  knows  the  vast 
complication  of  peculiar  circumstances  which  keeps  his  conscience  clear ;  he  alone 
knows  his  own  works  of  love  and  mercy  done  and  contemplated.  Who  shall  cate- 
chise him  ?     Who  shall  arraign  and  condemn  himi  (e) 

I  am  induced  to  wi'itc  you  this  letter  by  reading  the  various  communications  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  September  No.  of  the  Repository,  that  so,  if  it  please  you. 
the  published  correspondence,  as  a  whole,  may  present  a  triangular  form.     All  and 
each  of  the  letters  gave  me  pain ;  but  while  reading  some  of  them,  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
chewing  rushes  covered  with  sand.     There  seems  to  oe  a  revel  of  delight  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  writers,  excited  by  the  triumphant  fact  that  the  Editor  of  the  Repository 
has  at  last  declared  himself  of  their  party,  and  given  aid  and  comfort  to  a  miserable 
proclivity  to  repent  of  other  people's  sins— a  proclivity  which,  though  in  the  abstract 
individual,  seems  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  slaveholding,  to  have  assumed,  in  ce^ 
tain  portions  of  the  Northern  States,  a  character  decidedly  social  and  sectional.  { f ) 
And  to  such  an  extent  has  this  proclivity  gained  strength,  that  speakers  and  writers 
assume,  with  perfect  nonchalance,  that  slaveholders  are,  de  facto,  sinners  above  all 
others,  upon  whom,  but  for  the  special  (not  general)  mercy  of  God,  the  tower  of  Si- 
loam,  or  some  other  tower,  would  have  fallen  long  ago.     To  this  proposition  I  enter 
my  humble,  and,  I  trust,  impartial  protest.     The  time  is  not  yet  for  the  discussion  of 
these  matters,  (g)    The  Southern  mind  is  offended,  annoyed,  and  sensitive,  and  the 
Northern  mind  is  aggressive,  censorious,  indelicate,  and  discourteous.     To  take  up,  as 
a  theme,  the  subject  of  slavery  alone,  seems  to  be,  and  in  fact  is,  a  premeditated 
attack,  not  impartial  in  its  character.    The  day  will  come  when  all  the  abuses  which 
an  evil  era  and  partial  laws  have  fastened  upon  us  may  be  taken  up  together,  and 
brought  to  tho  test  of  truth,  strictly  angular.       This  will  not  be  till  the  Southern 
mind  shall  have  recovered  from  its  sense  of  wrong  from  unjust  judgments  and  asper- 
sions, and  act  on  the  subject  free  from  tho  prejudices  excited]  by  outward  pressure; 
nor  till  the  Northern  mind  shall  be  less  infested  than  at  present  by  self-com 
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spirits,  sending  it  abroad  in  search  of  foreign  evils  to  condemn.  Released  from  thb 
infestation,  the  Northern  mind  will  find  more  employment  for  the  *^  internal  bond  '*  at 
home,  and  consequently  be  more  inclined  to  hope  the  best  things  of,  and  attribute 
the  best  motives  to,  others.  The  New  Church  mind,  North  and  South,  means  right, 
and  consequently  will  continue  to  approximate  a  right  way  of  thinking,  and  some 
day  will  arrive  at  it.  But  that  day  is  far  more  distant  than  our  Northern  moral  and 
political  Hotspurs  imagine.  They  assume  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  expect  those 
concerned  to  see  with  them  at  once.  In  this  they  are  simply  silly.  When  they 
affect  to  wonder  that  this  abstract  evil  is  not  abandoned  at  once,  and  in  disregard 
of  circumstances,  they  make  an  exception  of  it.  The  world  or  society  repents  of 
and  abandons  evil  systems  by  successive  changes  of  state,  exactly  as  a  man  pnn 
sresses  in  his  regeneration,  only  vastly  more  gradually,  on  the  principle  that  ^^  lar^e 
bodies  move  slowly .^^  Ho  who  expects  more  is  a  fool,  and  he  who  demands  more  is 
unreasonable.  The  influx  of  charity  will  in  time  knock  off  the  acute  angles  from 
the  truth,  as  it  is  in  the  Northern  mind,  which  will  then  meet  the  truth  as  it  b  in  the 
Southern  mind,  half-way  (or,  as  it  seems  to  me,  something  more  than  halt-way)  and 
will  declare  as  an  aphorism : 

That  slaveholding,  as  practised  in  the  United  States,  is  not,  in  itself,  of  necessity, 
sin. 

About  the  same  time  the  Southern  mind  will  declare  as  an  aphorism  : 

"That  ho  who  knoweth  to  do  good" — i.  e.,  by  manumission — " and  doeth  it  not  j 
to  him  it  is  sin." 

And  the  Northern  mind  will  admit  the  converse  of  this  last  proposition,  viz : 

That  he  who  doth  not  see  that  more  good  than  evil  will  result  to  all  concerned, 
from  manumission,  to  him  slaveholding  is  not  sin. 

Similar  aphorisms  will  be  universally  or  generally  received,  concerning  other  so- 
cial evils,  growing  out  of,  or  inherent  in,  the  "  pecuuar  institutions"  of  the  Northern 
States.  No  one  will  assume  to  be  better  than  others,  or  to  judge  of  the  motives  of 
others,  but  each  will  be  vigilant  in  judging  himself.  That  will  be  a  blessed  era  3 
will  it  not  ?  (/t) 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  the  subject  of  every  abstract  social  evil  cannot  re- 
ceive a  proper  moral  consideration  without  bringing  also  into  view  the  fact  that  the 
alleged  evil  is  of  Providential  permission.  Thus,  the  slaveholder  finds  himself  locat- 
ed providentially  in  a  slave  State,  where  manumission  is  prohibited.  His  providen- 
tial circumstances  are  such  that,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  manumission  must  beggar 
him  and  his  family,  and  make  the  condition  of  his  slaves  no  better,  but  rather 
worse.  Accustomed  to  consider  all  circumstances  together  (which  another  would 
scarcely  do)  ho  docs  not  manumit,  and  his  conscience  sustains  him.  Again :  Ho 
finds  a  slave  who  has  a  hard  master,  is  unable  to  purchase  and  manumit  him,  but 
able  to  purchase  him  and  profit  by  his  services.  He  buys  him  and  uses  him  well. 
Or  he  buys  slaves  to  bring  lamilies  together.     Who  will  reprove  him  ? 

So  the  capitalist  invests  money  in  an  operation,  intending  to  profit  himself,  but 
also  intending  to  pay  his  operatives  better  wages  than  are  common,  though  not  the 
greatest  amount  he  can  possibly  afford  to.     Who  will  reprove  him  1 

Or  one  sees  land  in  market  at  low  prices.  He  docs  not  need  it  for  his  own  use. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Come-outers  would  prohibit  him  from  purchasing.  According 
to  their  dogmas,  lie  must  not  touch  or  handle ',  but  leave  the  land  for  some  landless 
brother  to  occupy.  But  he  thinks  otherwise.  He  knows  some  speculator  will  buy  it 
unless  he  does.  He  makes  it  his  own,  and  after  a  year  or  two,  sells  it  to  a  landless 
man  for  one  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  instead  of  extorting  one  hundred  and  fifty  pro- 
fit, as  he  might  do.     Who  will  reprove  him  I 

These  cases  stated  illustrate  the  practical  truism,  that  in  an  evil  era,  and  under 
uniust  laws,  and  selfish  "  peculiar  institutions,"  few  can  practise  the  right  abstract- 
edly considered,  but  are  forced  to  mould  their  moral  ethics  to  the  shape  of  '^  times' ' 
that  "  are  out  of  joint."  Hence  nearly  or  quite  every  one  living  in  a  glass  house, 
assailable  from  the  stony  mountain  of  "  abstract  right,"  each  will  do  well  to  avoid 
throwing  stones,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the  Apostolic  injunction,  "Look  well  to  thy- 
self." W. 

Note. — I  need  not  to  tell  you,  but  wish  to  say  to  the  reoder  of  the  Repository,  that  I 
am  a  full  blooded  Yankee,  born  in  North  Western  Pennsylvania,  raised  in  Ohio;  from  my 
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Touth  to  this  hour  have  lived  in  Indiana,  and  that  when,  by  the  aocident  of  marital  right, 
I  acquired  a  small  slave  property,  it  was  promptly  manumitted — the  more  cheerfallTud 
happily,  because  the  slave  was  a  first  rate  stone  mason,  and  well  educated,  and  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.     He  is  rich  now,  while  I  remain  poor. 

REMARKS. 

(a)  So  did  we ;  but  we  did  not  deem  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  forbearing  to  diseass 
a  subject  of  practical  bearing  on  the  best  interests  of  the  New  Church.  The  result  hai 
shown  that  our  course  was  not  ill-advised,  as  the  erasures  in  our  subscription  list  an  &x 
fewer  than  we  had  anticipated,  and  evidence  is  daily  accumulating  that  our  endhasbeeo 
answered,  by  exciting  serious  inquiry  into  the  true  moral  character  of  the  institution,  and 
the  dictates  of  charity  in  relation  to  it. 

(5)  We  are  by  no  means  unaware  of  the  excited  state  of  the  popular  mind  at  the  Soatht 
nor  do  we  doubt  that  our  New  Church  brethren  share  more  or  less  hi  that  excitemeot 
But  our  appeal  has  been  exclusively  to  them,  and  we  have  felt  at  liberty  to  believe  that  no 
political  Influences  or  considerations  would  be  permitted  to  overbear  or  set  aside  in  tbeii 
minds  the  claims  of  those  principles  of  righteousness  and  truth  to  which,  as  Newchuich- 
men,  they  are  sacredly  pledged.  A  general  and  indiscriminate  appeal  to  Southern  men 
of  all  ranks,  parties,  and  characters,  we  should  deem  quite  as  inexpedient  as  oar  corres- 
pondent. 

(c)  The  policy  of  bringing  forward  one  form  of  evil  lo  offset,  excuse,  or  extenuate  an- 
other, has  never  struck  us  favorably,  nor  do  we  conceive  that  the  rebuke  of  one  implies  by 
necessity  a  sanction  of  the  other.  If  there  are  modes  and  usages  of  business  prevalent  in 
the  commercial  world,  and  among  Newchurchroen,  which  any  one  sees  to  be  wrong  ai 
clearly  as  we  see  slavery,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  to  be  wrong,  he  is  morally  bound,  so  hi 
as  we  can  perceive,  to  Wd  up  a  voice  of  remonstrance  against  it.  The  same  principles  of 
duty  which  prompt  us  in  the  one  case,  ought  to  prompt  him  in  the  other,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  cite  any  consideration  from  "  evil  laws,*'  or  **  villainous  legislation,**  that  shall  jus- 
tify any  man  in  tolerating,  in  himself  or  others,  principles  or  practices  which  are  really  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  eternal  rectitude.  There  are,  no  doubt,  questions  growing  out 
of  the  social  economies  of  the  world  which  involve  a  casuistry  not  always  easy  to  be  settled, 
and  in  regard  to  which  the  language  of  censure  or  denunciation  should  be  very  slowly 
adopted.  But  the  evils  and  wrongs  of  slavery,  in  the  points  in  which  we  have  condemned 
it,  are  too  palpable  to  be  put  upon  a  par  with  the  dubieties  now  alluded  to,  nor  are  we  re- 
quired to  postpone  the  just  reprehension  of  one  class  of  wrongs  till  the  real  enormity  of 
another  is  distinctly  determined.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that  there  are  questions  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  cost  and  profit  in  the  transactions  of  civil  life  which  require  to 
be  tried  by  a  higher  standard  of  morality  than  has  yet  been  applied  to  them,  but  at  pre- 
sent they  do  not  press  upon  the  general  conscience  of  Christians  with  the  urgency  that 
forces  slavery  upon  public  consideration.  As  in  the  case  of  the  individual  man,  so  in 
that  of  the  social  man,  all  evils  are  not  equally  seen  at  once,  but  first  one  and  then  an- 
other. One  mind  becomes  awake  to  one  form  of  evil,  and  another  to  another.  Each  ac- 
cordingly devotes  its  energies  to  the  doing  away  of  that  particular  form  of  evil  which  cir- 
cumstances may  have  rendered  more  prominent,  or  represented  more  baneful  in  his  eyes 
than  any  other.  One  accordingly  enters  the  field  of  the  temperance  reform,  and  wages  an 
active  war  against  the  abominations  of  strong  drink  ;  a  second  enters  into  a  holy  crusade 
against  licentiousness  ;  a  third  against  the  horrors  of  war  ;  and  a  fourth  against  the  evil 
things  of  slavery.  Now,  it  would  be  evidently  unfair  to  attempt  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  appeal  made  by  any  of  these  earnest  pleaders  because  he  did  not  assume  the  province 
of  his  brother  pleader,  and  that  too,  before  his  mind  was  entirely  clear  as  to  the  light  in 
which  the  alleged  evils  were  to  be  viewed.     The  reader  will,  therefore,  justly  infer  thai 
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we  admit  but  little  force  in  the  bbjection  drawn  firom  this  source  to  our  engaging  in  the 
discussion  of  the  slavery  question. 

{d)  We  may  be  somewhat  obtuse,  but  we  frankly  confess  we  see  nothing  in  the  pur> 
port  of  this  soliloquy  that  goes  counter  to  any  plain  principle  of  justice  or  good  morals ; 
and  therefore,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  its  pertinence  in  a  train  of  argument  designed 
to  show  that  analogous  evils  justly  require  analogous  treatment.  In  the  present  we  see  no 
analogy  in  the  two  cases. 

(e)  No  man  is  expected  to  condemn  himself,  or  feel  the  force  of  the  condemnation  of 
others,  for  evils  which  he  doet  not  iee  to  be  evils.  But  we  may  endeavor  to  convince  him 
that  such  and  such  things  are  evils,  and  then  leave  it  to  him  to  act  on  that  conviction.  So  in 
the  case  of  the  slaveholder;  so  in  the  case  of  the  employer  and  speculator.  I,  as  a  Chris- 
tian brother,  am  bound  to  reprove  whatever  evils  I  perceive  in  the  conduct  of  either  party. 
•*  Show  my  people  their  transgressions.'*  But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  in  a  condition 
to  see  ail  the  different  phases  of  evil  with  the  same  clearness,  or  to  reprove  them  with  the 
same  effect.  What,  however,  I  do  not  see,  another  may,  and  then  it  becomes  his  duty  to 
endeavor  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  erring  neighbor  in  regard  to  his  evils,  as  it  is  mine  to 
labor  to  the  same  end  in  reference  to  a  different  class.  It  is  only  on  this  principle  that 
our  duty  to  others  can  be  safely  governed.  What  men  may  think  about  the  moral  char- 
acter of  their  own  doings  is  not  so  much  the  question  here,  as  in  what  light  we  are  to  view 
our  duty  towards  them.  They  may  very  possibly  acquit  themselves  of  all  wrong  on  the 
score  of  an  "  evil  era,"  or  of  something  else,  when,  att  he  same  time,  the  truth  does  not 
acquit  them. 

(/)  The  **  proclivity  to  repent  of  other  people's  sins,"  may  indeed  be  a  very  mis- 
chievous prompting  when  it  leaves  our  own  sins  unrepented  of.  At  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some  harm  liable  to  be  done  by  tolerating  other  people's 
sins.  The  true  principles  of  the  New  Church  do  undoubtedly  teach  that  our  first  concern 
is  with  ourselves  personally — ^the  putting  away  of  our  own  evils ;  but  they  teach  no  less 
distinctly  that  such  is  the  relation  of  unity  and  community  among  the  members  of  the 
Lord's  church,  that  there  is  no  breach  of  charity — no  overstepping  the  limits  of  personal 
duty — in  admonishing  our  fellow-members,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  of  whatever  defects, 
obliquities,  or  evils  may  be  apparent  to  our  perceptions.  What  is  one's  is  another's  in  that 
close  and  endeared  connection,  and  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  true  church  to 
dissuade  from  the  exhortation  of  others  on  the  ground  that  our  duties  are  confined  to  the 
discarding  of  our  own  personal  evils,  and  td  operating  upon  our  fellow-men  solely  by  the 
force  of  our  example. 

(g)  Tlie  time  for  the  discustion  of  abstract  and  absolute  truth  is  always  come.  It  is 
wholly  independent  of  time  and  circumstance.  The  ultimation  of  truth,  however,  in  posi- 
tive act  is  necessarily  more  or  less  governed  by  circumstances — circumstances  of  time, 
place,  and  mode.  In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  our  plea  is  address- 
ed to  those  who  may  properly  be  supposed  to  be  above  the  influence  of  mere  sectional 
prejudice  and  party  annoyances,  such  as  are  here  hinted  at,  and  to  be  able  to  give  heed  to 
the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  truth.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  their  fault,  and  not  ours.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  not  conscious  of  treating  the  subject  of  slavery  in  disregard  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  by  which  it  is  environed,  and  therefore,  we  do  not  feel  the  force  of  much 
that  our  correspondent  says  on  this  head.  It  may  apply  to  an  indiscriminate  or  ultra  abo- 
litionism, but  not  to  ours.  With  this  remark  we  leave  the  remainder  of  the  article  to 
make  its  own  impression. 

(A)  As  we  recognize  a  fallacy  in  the  remarks  on  this  head  similartothat  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  expose  in  a  former  article  in  the  present  No.  (Art.  III.),  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer the  reader  to  what  we  have  there  said. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Having  been  favored  with  a  portion  of  the  "Bolton  Chronicle"  (Eog.),  contuninga 
report  of  Dr.  Haddock's  concluding  lecture  on  the  science  and  philosophy  of  Swedenborg, 
alluded  to  in  our  last  No.,  we  are  happy  to  give  it  insertion  in  our  pages.  Dr.  Haddock 
is  the  author  of  an  interesting  little  volume  entitled  **  Somnolism  and  Psycheism  * 
reviewed  in  our  work  a  year  or  two  since,  and  from  which  we  extracted  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  clairvoyant  powers  of  a  young  woman,  a  domestic  in  his  family,  named 
«*  Emma." 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SWEDENBORG. 

The  lecturer  began  by  referring  to  the  experiments  of  the  fonner  lecture,  which,  he 
said,  were  chiefly  intended  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  ckemical  ccMabinatioD,  and 
to  show  how  gasses  with  gasses, — gasses  with  liquids,  and  gasses  with  solids,  could  be 
united,  so  as  to  produce  entirely  new  bodies,  ha\'ing  none  of  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  substances  which  enter  into  their  composition.  His  object  in  this  was  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  theory  enunciated  in  Swedenborg^s  Principia,  in  which  a  series  of 
gradually  compounded  elementary  and  imponderable  substances  are  described  end- 
mg  at  last  in  pure  water,  which  is  the  lowest  substance  mentioned  in  that  work,  and 
thence  called  by  its  author  the  First  Material  Finite ;  using  the  word  Material 
here  in  the  sense  of  a  solid,  inelastic  substance ;  and  hence  he  says  that  in  every 
single  drop  of  water,  is  latent,  or  lies  concealed  and  folded  up,  the  whole  elementaiy 
world. 

The  chemical  properties  of  water  had  been  already  described,  and  its  physical  pro- 
perties  also  pointed  out  ]  and  it  was  shown  that  Swedenborg  first,  and  then  DmitOD, 
after  a  lapse  of  87  years,  had  maintained  water  to  consist  physically  of  minute  solid 
spherules,  which  the  lecturer  compared  to  bird-shots ',  and  that  its  fluidity  depended 
on  the  free  motion  of  these  little  spherules  over  and  among  each  other ;  and  tnat  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  necessary  amount  of  heat,  to  keep  these  particles  in  the  fluid 
position,  they  assumed  a  triangular  position,  adhered  together,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  solid  water,  or  ice.  And  it  was  shown  that  both  Swedenborg  and 
Daltun  used  the  same  diagrams  to  explain  these  phenomena. 

Now  water,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  instability,  was  one  of  the  best  types  of 
solidity.  For  it  had  been  found  that  although  like  other  bodies,  it  expanded  or  con- 
tracted with  the  change  of  temperature,  yet  that  it  was  really  more  incompressible 
than  gold.  A  pound  of  water  at  a  given  temperature,  would  always  fill  a  measure 
of  that  capacity,  and  never  more  or  less.  This  might  bo  called  the  law  of  liquid  and 
solid  bodies.  But  he  now  wished  to  impress  on  his  auditory  that  the  serial  fluids, 
such  as  common  air,  and  the  various  gasses  were  under  the  operation  of  quite 
another  law.  If  a  quart  bottle  filled  with  air  was  connected  hy  a  pipe  and  tap  with 
another  bottle  of  the  same  or  larger  wze,  which  had  been  emptied  of  its  air  by  means 
of  an  air-pump,  the  air  would  pass  through  the  tap  when  opened,  and  fill  both  bot- 
tles. This  was  because  the  particles  of  air  or  gas,  were  not  solid  or  inelastic,  like 
water,  but  hollow,  and  highly  elastic.  As  bird-shots  had  been  referred  to  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  solid  particles  of  water,  so  very  minute  bladders,  or  soap-bubbles, 
might  be  considered  as  representing  the  particles  of  air  and  gasses.  These  would 
expand  or  contract  accorcling  to  the  removal  or  increase  of  the  pressure  upon  them. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  point  in  which  aToal  substances  difiered  from  liquids  or 
solids.  If  two  liquids  of  difiV-Tent  specific  weights  or  gravity,  as  it  is  scientifically 
termed,  were  carefully  poured  into  a  vessel,  the  lighter  liquid  would  float  on  the 
heavier.  Thus,  oil  or  spirit  would  float  on  water,  and  water  would  float  on  any  hea- 
vier fluid,  such  as  quicksilver.  But  gasses  of  dilFerent  weights  would  commingle  in 
every  jwsition.  Dalton  filled  bottles  with  difierent  gasses,  and  connected  them  two 
and  two,  by  a  pipe  entering  the  neck  of  each.  He  found  that  it  made  no  essential 
difference  now  these  bottles  were  placed ;  for  after  a  time  each  bottle  contained  an 
ecjual  mixture  of  both  gasses.     Thus,  if  hydrogen,  the  lightest  substance  known  in 
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tare,  was  contained  in  the  upper  bottle,  and  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  or  some  other 
avy  ^8,  in  the  lower  bottle,  the  heavy  gas  ascended  from  the  lower  into  the  upper 
tile,  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  gravity,  and  the  lighter  gas  descended  and  paissed 
rough  the  lower,  contrary  to  the  law  both  of  liquids  and  solids.  Besides  the  par- 
ies of  gas  were  considered  as  mutually  repulsive  of  each  other,  and  not  mutually 
iractive,  or  adhesive,  as  were  the  particles  of  liquids  and  solids.  Thus,  in  propor- 
n  as  wc  rose  from  the  inert  substances  of  nature,  wo  transcended  the  laws  of  gross 
iterial  bodies. 

In  the  galvanic  apparatus  then  before  the  audience,  he  would  exhibit  a  further 
folding  of  the  hidden  principles  of  nature.  The  lecturer  had  before  shown 
)ni  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc,  and  explained  the  chemical  laws 
d  results  of  that  action.  He  would  now  show  them  that  chemical  action  evolved 
nore  refined  force  of  influence.  The  apparatus  having  been  set  in  action,  tho 
ture  and  laws  of  galvanic  electricity  were  explained,  as  also  the  nature  and 
Kio  of  exhibiting  common,  or  atmospheric  electricity.  Some  of  the  laws  or  prin- 
>les  of  magnetism  were  illustrated  by  experiments,  such  as  its  directive  force  ;  the 
v  of  magnetic  curves ;  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or,  as  it  is  most 
mmonly  called,  tho  variation  of  the  compass ;  and  the  law  of  magnetic  intensity ; 
as  poDularly  called,  the  dip  of  tho  needle.  As  a  further  instance  of  the  infoldings 
d  unfoldings  of  tho  elementary  substances,  electricity  was  shown  to  produce  mag- 
tism,  and  magnetism  would  evolve  and  produce  electricity.  Thus,  we  had  now 
th  electric  and  magnetic  telegraphs.  But  we  had  now  entered  the  region  where 
2n  natural  substances  were  no  longer  of  the  "  earth,  earthy."  None  of  the  common 
>pcrties  of  matter  belonged  to  the  magnetic  and  electric  forces,  or  fluids.  They 
aid  not  be  bottled  up,  as  a  gas  could,  nor  weighed,  nor  measured,  nor  seen,  nor 
jted,  nor  even  in  their  ordinary  operations  felt.  Yet  wo  had  daily  instances  of 
sir  rcalitv,  and  transcendant  force  and  velocity ;  and  tho  human  nervous  system 
LS  powerfully  impressible  by  these  forces,  under  certain  conditions. 
Now,  according  to  Swedenborg,  magnetism  and  clecteicity  wore  but  the  manifest- 
ions  of  the  activity  of  two  compound,  imponderable,  highly  elastic  fluids,  com- 
anded  on  a  principle,  if  not  identical^  yet  analogous  to  tho  common  chemical  com- 
unds  of  gasses,  or  of  water.  And  like  these  lower  compounds,  he  showed  even 
iir  superior  forces  or  substances,  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  geometry.  This 
9  but  recently  been  demonstrated.  In  a  late  number  of  the  Phuosophical  Maga- 
i^,  it  was  shovm  that  magnetic  force  increased  or  decreased  according  to  the 
laro  of  tho  distance,  just  as  was  tho  case  with  gravitation.  But  this  was  a  neces- 
■y  result  from  the  whole  of  Swedenborg's  geometrical  principles.  Tho  knowledge 
the  variation  of  the  compass  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  navigation.  At 
38ent  it  was  believed  that  this  knowledge  could  only  oe  obtained  by  actual  obser- 
tion ;  that  no  general  law  or  theory  could  account  wr  it.  But  Swedenborg,  in  his 
Lncipia,  published  in  1734,  mentions  all  the  great  facts  connected  with  the  varia- 
n  of  the  compass ;  described  the  revolution  of  the  northern  magnetic  pole  round 
3  pole  of  the  earth,  as  being  shorter  in  duration  than  that  of  the  Southern  magnetic 
le  round  the  Southern  pole  of  the  earth  and  that  the  southern  magnetic  axis  was 
iger  than  the  northern .  This  was  not  surmised  by  any  one  else,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
til  about  ninety  years  after  the  publication  of  Swedenborg  s  Principia,  and  had  only 
jently  been  experimentally  confirmed  by  Sir  J.  C.  Ross's  antarctic  voyage  of  dia- 
rery .  Tho  data  on  which  Swedenborg  grounded  his  observations  were  so  imperfect, 
it  ho  was  wrong  as  to  the  exact  time  occupied  in  these  revolutions ;  yet  such  was  hb 
•nderful  power  of  applying  even  imperfect  facts,  that  he  was  correct  in  the  propor- 
nal  dtjfference  he  assigned  to  each  polo.  Mr.  Beswick,  of  Manchester,  brother  of 
)  VVesleyan  minister  of  that  name  in  Bolton,  had  very  closely  investigated  these 
vs  of  Swedenborg,  and  found  that  with  the  more  correct  data  of  the  present  day, 
d  a  necessary  correction,  tho  theory  would  enable  a  mathematician  to  compute  the 
kgnetic  variation  with  the  same  certainty  as  an  astronomical  problem, 
but  Swedenborg  carried  magnetism  to  a  yet  unsuspected  result.  He  referred  the 
lole  phenomena  of  sidereal  astronomy,  the  revolution  of  suns,  as  well  as  planets, 
magnetic  laws.  The  elder  Herschel  taught  that  our  solar  system  had  a  regular 
»tion  in  space,  and  assigned  the  locality  of  our  sun  among  the  starry  orbs.  5we- 
aborg,  from  his  magnetic  and  geometric  principles,  had  assigned  the  same  place 
the  sun,  before  Herschel  was  bom.     He  was  also  the  real  authpr  of  the  Nebular 
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Hypothens,  generally  assigned  to  the  French  aBtron(»ner  La  Plaoe.  LaFUee*s 
theory  had  been,  it  was  considered,  disproved  b^  the  discoveries  of  Lotd  Bosse ;  bot 
Swedenborg's  theory  had  yet  to  be  tested  in  all  its  bearings.  La  Place  began  from 
the  circumference ;  Swedenborg  from  the  centre  ]  as  might  be  seen  from  the  & 
grams  contained  in  his  Principia.  The  magnetic  theory  of  the  universe,  so  to  caQ 
it,  includes  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  thus  shows  why  the  imponderable  ekments 
should  exhibit  its  law  of  force. 

In  taking  a  rapid  glance  at  Swcdonborg's  theory  of  the  elements,  the  lecturer  n^ 
he  taught  tiiat  the  prima/,  or  first  and  simple  substance,  which  was  the  first  natonl 
emanation  from  the  Deity,  had  the  very  elements  of  activity  or  force  withm  it 
Here  we  get  at  the  primal  source  of  motion.    By  the  mutual  action  of  these  parti- 
cles on  each  other  according  to  a  definite  law,  a  new  substance  was  called  into  ex- 
istence, forming  what  he  called  a  New  Finite,  or  limit.     This  again,  by  another  in- 
folding or  condensation,  being  modified  into  another  substance.     That  in  each  of 
these  modifications  there  was  a  decrease  of  activity  and  expansion^  and  conscquentlj 
a  continual  tendency  to  inertia,  or  fixed  matter  at  rest.    Any  given  element  contain- 
ed all  the  prior  elements  within  it ;  hence  the  decomposition  of  the  particle  of  tb« 
element  set  all  the  prior  elements  free,  or  rendered  tnem  sensibly  active.      Aqaeos 
Vanor  was  his  lowest  element ;  next  above  it,  the  aerial  or  gaseous ;  then  the  ethe- 
real or  electric;  still  higher,  the  magnetic  element, — in  which  ho  observes,  nature 
begins  to  make  herself  visible :  and  finally  what  he  calls  the  first  element,  or  primal 
compound.     Swodenborg's  theory,  therefore,  seemed  to  point  to  the  solution  of  that 
perplexing  unity,  and  yet  diversity,  which  philosophers  observed  in  the  imponderable 
elements — light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity.    While  the  researches  of  Baron 
Rcichenbach,  and  that  of  mesmeric  physiologists,  lead  to  the  belief,  that  there  is  an- 
other, hij^her,  and  more  universal  element,  than  either  magnetism,  or  dectzidty. 
These  pomts  are  illustrated  by  reference  to  Swcdenborg's  dia^ms. 

Tlio  lecturer  regretted  the  vastness  of  the  subject^  and  the  time  occupied,  prevent- 
ed him  going  into  the  anatomical  and  physiological  portions  of  Swedenborgf s  works, 
in  the  manner  he  originally  intended.  He  afludea  to  the  extreme  minatenesi  of 
Swedenborg's  anatomical  knowledge — the  laws  of  order,  which  he  showed  to  be 
doniinant  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  he  calls  the  human  body.  He  taueht  that  the 
brain  had  an  independent  motion,  keeping  time  with  the  motion  of  tho  lungs :  that 
it  was  the  internal  caiiBQ  of  respiration  ;  the  admission  of  the  atmosphere  bemg  odIt 
the  external  cause.  Also  that  tho  blood  vessels  were  so  contrived,  or  rather  ordered, 
that  the  brain,  in  health,  should  exercise  a  control  over  its  own  supply.  The  motiuD 
of  the  brain  was  now  beginning  to  bo  admitted  ;  it  was  admitted  m  Dr.  Watson's 
Principles  of  JMedicine :  the  present  text  book  of  the  Medical  schools.  The  lecturer 
explained  and  illustrated  these  and  other  particulars  ]>y  reference  to  casts  and  dia- 
grams, and  pointwl  out  the  important  bearing  of  this  knowledge  in  certain  states  of 
disease.  By  a  chemical  experiment,  one  great  use  of  respiration  was  shown :  that  of 
furnishing  oxygen  to  the  system,  which  is  again  given  off  in  the  form  of  carl>onic 
acid  :  at  the  same  time  explaining  Swedenborg's  peculiar  doctrine  of  respiration,  as 
giving  motion  to,  and  harmonizing  the  diversified  activities  of  all  the  internal  organs 
of  the  body. 

The  lecturer  briefly  referred  to  Swedenborg's  psychology.  The  soul  was  a  created 
substance  ;  it  animated  the  first  germ  of  bodily  organization,  and  moulded  and  direct- 
ed every  subsequent  addition.  In  his  earlier  works  he  sought  it  in  the  animal  spirits, 
or  nervous  fluids  of  the  ])ody.  In  his  later  writings,  when  from  his  abnormal  state, 
ho  had  more  interior  perceptions,  and  was  removed  so  far  from  the  trammels  of  time 
and  space,  he  considered  that  the  soul  was  of  spiritual  substance, — real — organixed 
siti  gciuris,  and  connected  with  the  developed  natural  body,  not  by  continmty,  but 
by  a  law  of  distinct  adaptation,  which  the  lecturer  illustrated  by  the  electric  fluid 
passing  along  the  telegraphic  wire,  without  forming  any  part  of  the  wire.  That  iho 
connexion  between  soul  and  body  was  eftoctcd  by  the  first  or  most  universal  elements, 
and  that  we  had  in  this  theoi-y,  the  key,  probably,  to  some  of  the  higher  manifesta- 
tions of  ^losnierism.  That  Swedenborg  taught  a  necessity  arising  from  a  dinnelaw. 
for  man  being  bom  into  the  world  of  nature,  as  by  that  means  he  became  fixed  and 
his  identitv  for  ever  preserved ;  and  that  the  immortal  man  derived  his  ultimate  t«a- 
sis  from  tne  purest  principles  of  nature,  which  formed,  as  it  were,  the  cutaneous 
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Mrering  or  lowest  principals  of  his  immortal  body.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  re- 
ferring to  Swedenborg's  magnificent  idea  of  the  DeitV}  as  existing  in  all  time,  without 
time,  and  in  all  space,  without  space ;  the  radiant  glory  of  His  Divine  Power, — the 
"  unapproachable  light"  of  the  apostle, — forming,  as  it  were,  the  Central  Sun, 
round  which  the  entire  universe  revolved :  the  source  and  supporter  of  all  being,  in 
Himself  unlmowable  and  unfathomable ;  but  in  His  Divine  Humanity,  as  before  ob- 
served by  St.  Augustin,  accommodated  to  human  perception,  and  thus  forming  the 
central  doctrine  of  Christian  Theism. 

The  lecture  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — ^The  Autobiography  of  a  Newchurchman  :  or^  Incidents  and  Observations  con- 
nected with  the  Life  of  John  A.  Little,  Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co. 
1852. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  those  who  "  have  obtained 
like  precious  faith  "  with  the  author.  The  autobiography  of  a  Newchurchman  nat- 
urally suggests  the  idea  of  a  memoir  in  which  the  experience  of  the  writer  as  a  re 
ceiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  holds  a  prominent  place.  We  anticipate  in  the 
main  a  detail  of  the  trials  and  struggles  encountered  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
fixtures  of  faith,  and  the  reception  of  entirely  new  forms  of  truth.  On  any  other 
ground  the  personal  biography  of  any  individual  would  seem  to  have  comparatively 
little  claim  to  attention,  unless  there  were  in  it  something  of  a  character  peculiarly 
marked,  eventful,  and  spirit-stirring.  Measured  by  this  standard,  we  are  not  quite 
mire  that  the  expectation  raised  by  the  title  of  the  present  work  is  altogether  real- 
ised in  the  sequel.  The  religious  experience  of  the  author  is  indeed  related,  and  in  a 
manner  to  secure  a  lively  interest  in  the  perusal,  but  it  still  forms  but  one  department 
of  the  narrative,  and  that  not  perhaps  the  largest.  The  design  of  the  book  is  to  give 
a  consecutive  record  of  the  course  of  life  from  infancy  to  middle  age  of  one  who,  in 
his  mental  progress,  renounced  the  dogmas  of  the  Old  School,  and  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New.  This  is  treated  as  one  event  among  others  in  the  life  of  the 
author,  but  does  not  constitute  the  main  burden  of  the  book.  Still  we  do  not  say 
this  to  disparage  the  publication.  Our  object  is  simply  to  make  known  its  character 
to  the  reader.  We  have  looked  over  the  volume  with  much  interest,  and  can  testify 
that  what  is  said  by  the  "  Newchurchman"  as  a  Newchurchman,  is  well  and  weight- 
ily said.  As  for  the  rest,  the  memoir  has  all  the  interest  which  could  well  pertain 
to  the  quiet  career  of  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  upright  principle,  making  his  way 
by  dint  of  industry  and  perseverance  from  a  humble  origin  to  a  position  of  worldly 
competence,  of  professional  repute,  of  high  personal  respectability,  and  of  happy 
social  and  domestic  relations.  There  is  probably  no  private  life,  however  noiseless 
and  peaceable  its  tenor,  the  history  of  which  would  not  be  listened  to  or  perused 
with  pleasure,  provided  it  were  related  in  an  easy,  natural,  and  flowing  vein,  which 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  volume  before  us.  Advisedly  discarding  every  ambi- 
tious quality  of  style,  and  intent  upon  rearing  a  humble  monument  to  the  praise  of 
the  Divine  Goodness  and  Truth,  as  evinced  in  a  series  of  kindly  providential  dispen- 
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sations,  he  accomplishes  his  purpose  with  decided  felicity.  JIo  tolls  his  story  iritk 
dmplicity  and  sincerity^  and  we  feel  attracted  by  the  gentleness,  genialnesi,  ttd 
amiability  of  spirit,  which  breathes  through  its  pagQS.  It  is  on  the  whole  airak 
upon  which  our  New  Church  literature  has  no  reason  to  look  askance. 

The  following  paragraph  will  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  topes 
especially  interesting  to  the  Newchurchman  are  treated.  He  is  speaking  of  lui 
mode  of  life  for  a  year  or  two  after  his  marriage. 

^^  One  good  effect  of  our  exclusive  and  retired  mode  of  living,  was  the  neoesHty 
that  it  created  of  our  seeking  more  continually  and  more  closely  each  other's  sodety. 
The  consequence  was  that  few  hours  that  were  not  devoted  to  business  were  occupied 
by  us  in  any  other  way  than  by  trying  to  entertain  and  improve  each  other.  We 
walked  together,  we  sat  together,  and  we  read  together.  And  as  I  felt  an  increaanz 
interest  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  in  proportion  as  I  continued  to  study  and 
investigate  them,  I  became  more  and  more  anxious  that  Anna,  too,  should  have  aa 
opportunity  of  examining  them  with  me.  It  was  our  usual  practice,  therefore,  on  the 
Saobath  day,  after  having  gone  through  some  other  exercises  which  were  approprir 
ate  to  the  occasion,  to  take  up  one  of  the  works  of  the  New  Church,  and  study  it  in 
each  other's  company.  I  would  read  while  she  would  listen,  and  the  reading  wodd 
be  followed  by  such  comments  as  occurred  to  me  at  the  time.  It  seldom  happened, 
at  this  stage  of  our  studies,  that  she  herself  attempted  to  advance  any  opinion  of  her 
own  on  the  doctrines  she  was  learning  in  the  manner  I  have  stated.  1  so(m  discov- 
ered, however,  that  so  far  as  she  was  able  to  see  the  distinguishing  difference  between 
the  old  and  new  theology  she  seemed  to  give  the  latter  the  preferencci  and  that  die 
had  the  less  difficulty  on  this  subject  in  consequence  of  never  having  been  taught  to 
regard  an^  mere  sununary  of  religion  as  the  undoubted  truth  of  the  divine  W(»d. 
My  own  views  of  the  Now  Church  theology  were  growing  brighter  and  brighter 
every  day.  It  is  true,  I  did  not  yet  experience  the  full  assurance  of  its  heav- 
enly origin  and  sanctity.  My  eyes  were  not  yet  sufficiently  opened  to  witnen 
the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  m  the  glory  and  majesty  of  her  spiritual  manifes- 
tations—I  had  but  a  confused  and  indistinct  view  of  the  virgin  Bride,  prepared  and 
adorned  for  her  husband.  But  the  more  I  gazed  the  more  the  descencung  glory  he- 
came  apparent, — the  more  I  wondered,  the  more  the  approaching  advent  seemed  to 
fill  my  feeble  eyesight.  The  heavenly  vision  was  opening  from  a  distance,  and  was 
beginning  to  shine  m  a  light  and  glory  that  were  too  resplendent  to  be  overloooked 
or  mistaken. 

For  three  or  four  years  after  the  period  of  our  marriage  I  continued  to  read  the 
writings  of  the  New  Church  with  increasing  joy  and  satisfaction.  One  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  favor  of  their  truth  arose  from  the  remarkable  harmony  and  agree- 
ment which  I  found  often  existed  between  statements  made  by  Swedenborg  on  a  vari- 
ety of  topics,  and  the  like  views  which,  more  or  less  distinctly,  I  had  been  led  to  ente^ 
tam  sometimes  on  the  same  or  similar  subjects.  As  an  illustration  of  my  meaning 
I  will  only  advert  to  that  heavenly  and  sublime  declaration  so  often  repeated  by  him, 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  uses.  The  idea  contained  in  this  decla- 
ration is  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  conceptions  of  vast  and  incalculable  impo^ 
tance,  and,  when  jiroporlv  considered,  is  the  only  one  which  would  seem  to  be  worthy 
of  an  infinitely  wise  and  beneficent  Creator.  That  by  a  law  of  the  Divine  Pron- 
dence  everything  in  the  universe  of  God  should  tend  to  some  practical  use — that  the 
operation  of  use  should  be  constant,  active  and  increasing — that  this  influent  princi- 
ple should  pervade  and  animate  the  spirit  world  as  well  as  the  dim  earth  on  which 
we  live — that  it  should  be  the  leading  purpose,  the  essential  life,  of  all  spiritual  intel- 
ligences— that  it  should  reach  from  men  to  angels  and  from  angels  to  the  very  throne 
of  God — that  it  should  encompass  heaven  and  earth,  and  even  hell  itself — all  this  is 
attended  with  a  sense  of  feeling  so  vast  and  overwhelming,  but  at  the  same  time  w 
instructive  and  pleasing,  that  the  mind  can  think  of  none  other  to  be  compared  with 
it.  There  is  no  other  idea  of  the  government  and  works  of  God  which  conveys  so 
distinct,  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  subluue  a  view  of  Hb  divine  love  and 
wisdom.    It  hallows  all  things,  it  exalts  all  things,  it  explains  all  things.     It  is  a  ccn- 
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tral  truth  of  the  New  Church,  and  round  it  must  cluster  the  hopes  and  happiness  of 
men,  the  blessing  and  delights  of  angels,  throughout  eternity. 

'^  This  truth,  hke  many  others,  struck  me  with  ereat  force,  on  first  perusing  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  I  thought  I  had  seen  and  felt  it  before.  I  haa  some  mdis- 
tinct  notion  of  its  singmar  glory  and  reality.  It  had  flitted  before  my  eyes  in  open  vis- 
ion,  but  not  in  outlines  sufficiently  clear  and  yivid  to  enable  me  to  grasp  its  vastness 
and  its  power.  But  now,  there  it  was,  inscribed  by  Swedenborg  on  the  outer  walls  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  letters  and  words  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  Another  reason  for  my  awarding  to  Swedenborg  an  authority  and  a  power  which 
T  believed  did  not  originate  with  himself,  was  the  sensible  assurance  I  received  from 
his  writings,  that  they  infinitely  exalted  the  Christian  life  and  character  above  the 
cold,  formal,  and  unmeaning  standard  I  had  so  oflen  heard  described  in  the  pulpit, 
and  which  I  had  sometimes  turned  away  from  on  account  of  not  understanding,  and 
at  other  times  on  account  of  its  repugnance  to  everything  that  appeared  to  be  just 
and  true.  In  the  writings  of  the  New  Church  I  foxmd  no  mode  of  escape  from  sin 
and  iniquity  except  by  sincere  repentance  and  a  new  life.  And  the  reasons  for  such 
a  course  were  based  on  considerations  that  were  at  once  plain  and  obvious,  as  well 
as  scriptural  and  philosophical.  I  was  not  there  told  of  the  application  of  two  for- 
ces as  the  means  of  salvation,  in  a  manner  so  ambiguous  and  unintelligible  as  to 
leave  it  entirely  uncertain  whether  one  or  the  other  was  to  be  preferred,  or  whether 
both  were  or  were  not  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed.  It  was  plainly 
revealed  to  me  that  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  not  only  faith  but  charity  as  the 
means  of  salvation,  but  that  the  former  was  of  but  little  efficacy  except  so  far  as  it 
originated  in  and  had  its  life  and  existence  in  charity.  The  cardinal  principle,  there- 
fore, is  placed  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion — at  the  centre  of  all  good 
thouehts  and  good  affections — a\;  the  root  of  all  reasonable  expectation  of  heavenly 
happmess.  An  individual  who  is  sincerely  bent  on  making  himself  happy,  must  lead 
a  good  life  in  order  to  become  a  good  man,  and  must  become  a  good  man  before  he 
can  expect  to  realize  the  beatitudes  of  the  eternal  world.  This  harmonizes  with  the 
common  sense  and  common  perceptions  of  men — it  is  the  eternal  truth  of  God^s 
divine  VVord — the  plain  preacning  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The  duties  enjoined  by 
him  are  to  be  faithfullv  attended  to — his  precepts  are  to  be  considered  above  money 
and  above  price,  and  his  commandments  are  to  be  the  rule  and  measure  of  our  con- 
duct. But  we  must  not  rely  on  our  own  strength  or  our  own  intelligence  as  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  fit  us  for  obeying  his  holy  commandments.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  of  ourselves  we  are  nothing  but  evil,  and  we  must  look  to  him  alone  to  pu- 
rify our  hearts  and  affections.  In  this  way  we  may  become  regenerate  persons.  As 
our  lives  will  be  here,  so  may  we  expect  our  happiness  to  be  hereafter.  As  every 
man  has  the  power  in  this  life  of  choosing  either  good  or  evil,  he  will  in  the  next  lire 
be  precisely  what  he  has  made  himself,  either  an  angel  of  light  or  an  angel  of  dark- 
ness. This  is  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  what  the  New  Church  requires  of  man,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  saved.  I  was  pleased  with  these  views,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
because  they  seemed  to  me  greatlv  to  exalt  the  Christian  character,  making  man^s 
salvation  in  another  world  depend  on  the  holiness  of  his  life  in  this.  But  although 
my  faith  in  the  writings  of  the  church  was  becoming  stronger  every  day,  the  secret 
was  known  to  few  except  Anna  and  myself." 

In  the  follovring  we  have  his  estimate  of  the  "  True  Christian  Religion.'' 

^*  I  opened  the  book  he  had  recommended  for  my  perusal,  and  commenced  a  seri- 
ous and  systematic  study  of  its  contents.  Its  first  two  or  three  chapters  did  not  very 
forcibly  arrest  my  attention,  since  I  thought  Swedenborg's  speculations  on  the  unity, 
the  existence,  and  the  immensity  of  Jehovah,  were  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
Bame  remarks  that  might  be  found  in  the  works  of  many  philosophical  authors  who 
had  undertaken  to  write  on  the  same  subjects.  But  as  I  proceeded  I  found  my  mind 
to  become  more  deeply  interested.  I  soon  discovered  that  his  system  of  theology 
was  an  orderly  arrangement  of  propositions  and  sequences,  which  followed  eacn 
other  in  the  most  logical  series— -that  it  contained  many  views  that  were  not  less 
remarkable  on  account  of  their  novelty  than  they  were  distinguished  for  their  truth- 
fulness and  simplicity — that  while  it  unfolded  some  of  the  most  momentous  ideas 
concerning  God,  his  attributes,  and  government  of  the  world,  it  at  the  same  time 
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gave  a  new  and  more  wonderful  desoription  of  man's  mental  oi]|gamiatioii  adal- 
rably  adapted  to  the  ends  and  objects  of  his  creation— and  that  this  sjitem  in  itnlf 
contained  a  union  of  parts,  so  fitting  and  harmonious  to  each  other,  as  to  fbnn  a 
complete  and  perfect  wnole.  I  was  astonished  at  the  regular  agreement  of  one  thiog 
with  another  in  the  economy  of  the  Lord^s  providence — at  the  views  which  wen 
opened  to  me  of  the  divine  operation  on  the  minds  of  men — at  the  kind  and  benefi- 
cent effects  which  were  constantly  flowing  from  the  divine  love  and  vnsdom  in  aU 
parts  of  the  universe.  These  were  foelines  and  impressions  that  were  as  zratiff]m| 
to  my  intellect  as  they  were  grateful  and  consoling  to  my  heart.  But  1  was  BkiU 
more  affectod  as  I  continued  to  read,  by  the  statement  which  Swedenb<»^  pves  of 
the  plan  of  redemption,  and  especially  bjr  his  description  of  what  constitutes  a  li&oC 
charity.  In  every  part  of  this  description  I  seemed  to  discover  a  response  to  m^ 
own  feelinss  on  that  important  subject.  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  regarded  thii 
as  the  vivin^ine  power  of  the  church — as  the  universal  principle  of  all  troe  religioQ 
— as  the  celestial  ground  from  which  alone  seed  could  spring  forth  and  bear.  I 
rejoiced  in  this,  because  it  seemed  to  restore  again  to  my  anxious  vision  the  kii 
image  of  God.  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  no  lonzer  necessary  for  me  to  be  wandering 
in  the  shadowy  courts  of  a  bewildered  church,  eagerly  and  solemnly  in(|uiring  the 
road  to  heaven,  with  a  thousand  officious  guides  ready  to  offer  their  services, 
but  scarcely  one  who  could  furnish  me  vrith  an  intelngible  description  of  the 
way.  I  had  lone  desired  to  free  myself  from  the  annoyance  of  presumptuous  tod 
contradictor;^  advisers,  manj  of  whom  could  not  agree  on  the  subject  of  the  fundir 
mental  conditions  of  salvation,  and  all  of  whom  involved  these  conditions  in  tenu 
that  were  painful  and  repugnant  to  my  intellect  and  affections.  I  had  endeavored 
indeed  to  quiet  my  mind  on  these  perplexing  subjects  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  tod 
thought  I  had  succeeded  in  doing  so,  but  I  now  began  to  perceive  that  my  doobte 
had  been  lulled,  but  not  satisfied.  I  was  truly  ^ad  when  I  thought  I  saw  a  pluner 
and  a  better  way." 

The  work  is  ascribed  by  the  tenor  of  the  title-page  to  John  A.  Little^  but  this  is 
doubtless  a  nom  de  ptume^  and  the  book  may  be  said  to  be  virtually  anonymous.  We 
have,  at  any  rate,  never  been  informed  of  the  authorship,  and  therefore  should  vio- 
late no  secret,  even  should  we  chance  to  hit  upon  it  by  a  happy  guess.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  should  succeed  in  this,  but  still  we  have  been  tempted  to  try  oar 
ingenuity  upon  the  name  as  an  anagram,  and  we  find  that  by  a  slight  version  of  ihib 
English  Little  into  the  German  Klein,  and  an  equally  slight  inversion  of  John  An- 
drew  into  Amlrew  John,  wo  bring  out  a  name  very  near  to  that  which  we  stronglj 
incline  to  believe  the  genuine  one  in  the  premises.  But  whether  this  bo  so  or  not  is 
of  comparatively  little  consequence  to  the  work  itself,  which  is  one  that  will  be  read 
with  lively  interest,  as  it  has  the  faculty  of  beguiling  attention  very  much  like  the  cos- 
versation  of  an  extremely  agreeable,  though  not  highly  gifted  or  brilliant  companion* 
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It  is  no  doubt  becoming  more  and  more  common  to  meet  with  confirmations,  drawn 
from  a  thousand  sources,  of  the  truth  of  the  great  theological  and  moral  maxims  of  Swo> 
denborg.  The  experience  of  the  world  is  gradually  working  itself  ap  to  the  measnie  of 
his  truths,  even  when  those  truths  have  been  in  the  first  instance  questioned  or  denied- 
Thus,  for  instance,  his  doctrine  of  Charity  has  sometimes  been  accounted  narrow  and 
illiberal,  because  in  some  respects  restrictive  and  discriminative.  His  significant  aphoi^ 
ism,  **  That  doing  good  to  the  evil  is  doing  evil  to  the  good,*'  has  been  charged  with 
breathing  an  uncatholic  spirit,  and  calculated  to  shut  up  the  bowels  of  compassion  to- 
wards the  unfortunate  and  distressed.  But  the  ollowing  remarks  from  a  late  number  of 
tha  London  Examiner,  in  speaking  of  the  evils  of  mendicancy,  come  rtiy  decidedly,  af 
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win  be  seen,  upon  New  Chnrch  ground.  •*  A  person  who  gives  alms  at  random  may  be 
eompared  to  one  who  fires  a  shot  at  random  among  a  crowd.  There  is  a  seed  of  social 
mischief  in  every  ill-bestowed  bounty,  though  the  eye  does  not  see  what  the  heart  rues. 
How  many  a  criminal  has  to  curse  the  careless  hand  that  first  encouraged  him  in  a  life  of 
idleness,  imposture,  and  vagrancy.'*  Upon  this  remark  the  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Daily 
Times  comments  as  follows,  after  speaking  of  the  extent  to  which  begging  prevails  in  this 
eity :  "  It  may  seem  hard  and  heartless  to  refuse,  even  to  such  persons,  the  poor  boon  of 
edd  victuals.  But  a  little  refiection  will  show  that  it  is  a  wrong  and  an  evil  practice  to  do 
(Hlierwise.  A  very  little  inquiry  will  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  every  housekeeper  some 
persons  who,  from  illness,  poverty,  or  other  causes,  are  in  positive  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  to  whom  such  donations  would  be  of  decided  service.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
reserved  for  them ;  and  no  benevolent  person  should  begrudge  the  slight  trouble  it  might 
require  to  find  them  out  and  afford  them  aid.  Giving  to  the  strolling  beggars  who  call  at 
your  door,  even  the  refuse  fragments  of  your  table,  is  robbing  those  who  have  fair  claims 
upon  your  charity  and  care,  besides  encouraging  a  horde  of  lazy,  shiftless,  worthless  crea- 
tures, in  their  effort  to  obtain  a  living  without  work.'* 

Compare  this  now  with  the  tenor  of  what  our  enlightened  author  says  on  the  subject 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

**It  is  believed  in  the  world  that  charity  towards  the  neighbor  consists  in  giving  to 
tbe^poor,  in  relieving  the  indigent,  and  in  doing  good  to  every  one ;  nevertheless,  genu- 
ine charity  consists  in  acting  prudently,  and  for  the  sake  of  an  end  to  promote  good. 
He  who  relieves  a  poor  or  indigent  villain  does  evil  to  his  neighbor  through  him,  for  by 
the  relief  which  he  afibrds,  he  confirms  him  in  evil,  and  supplies  him  with  the  opportunity 
of  doing  evil  to  others  ;  it  is  otherwise  with  him  who  gives  support  to  the  good." — A*  C. 
8120. 

**  The  kind  of  neighbor  is  according  to  the  kind  of  gooil  in  the  man ;  or,  that  the  neigh- 
bor is  such  as  the  man  is.  That  all  men  are  not  alike  the  neighbor,  is  taught  in  the  Lord's 
parable  of  the  man  that  was  wounded  by  robbers,  where,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the  neigh- 
bor '  who  showed  mercy  on  him.*  Whoever  does  not  distinguish  the  neighbor  according 
to  the  kind  of  good  and  truth  in  the  man,  may  be  deceived  in  a  thousand  instances,  and 
his  charity  become  confounded,  and  at  length  annulled.  A  man-devil  may  exclaim,  '  I 
am  the  neighbor  *,  do  good  to  me;*  and  if  you  do  good  to  him,  he  may  kill  you  or  some 
other  person;  for  you  are  placing  a  knife  or  sword  into  his  hand.  Simpletons  act  thus. 
They  say  that  every  man  is  equally  the  neighbor,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance to  examine  into  the  qualities  of  men.  But  God  regards  this  as  bestowing  aid 
upon  evil  as  a  neighbor;  and  there  is  no  love  of  the  neighbor  in  acting  thus.  He  who 
loves  the  neighbor  from  genuine  charity,  inquires  what  the  mnn  is,  and  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  more  discreemess,  what  kind  of  good  will  be  beneficial  to  him.  Charity,  really 
genuine,  is  prudent  and  wise.  Other  charity  is  spurious,  been  use  it  is  merely  voluntary, 
or  of  good,  and  not,  at  the  same  time,  intellectual,  or  of  truth.** — Doct,  of  Charity,  21. 

Who  can  fail  to  perceive  the  superlative  wisdom  of  these  remarks,  and  who  should  nol 
draw  from  them  the  practical  inference  that  the  exercise  of  true  charity  to  the  neighbor  is 
not  the  easy,  ofi-hand,  perfunctory  duty  that  we  are  often  disposed  to  regard  it  1  It  is 
something  more  than  the  mere  casual  tossing  of  a  sixpence,  an  old  hat,  or  a  loaf  of  bread 
to  the  chance  applicant ;  it  is  a  work  that  involves  self-denial ;  it  is  a  '*  labor  of  love  ;'*  it 
is  something  that  requires  a  searching  out  of  the  true  character  of  the  claims  presented. 
By  giving  indiscriminately  to  the  objects  of  apparent  or  even  real  distress,  we  may  some- 
times be  in  danger  of  going  connter  to  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and  nullify- 
ing that  stern  discipline  which  the  vicious,  reckless,  and  improvident  career  of  many  men 
may  have  rendered  necessary  to  their  reformation.  Those  who  have  sown  the  wind  must 
often  be  lefl  to  reap  the  whirlwind,  as  a  prelude  to  the  gathering  in  of  an  after  harvest  of 
peace,  joy,  and  happiness.  The  spirit  of  this  teaching  is  not  hardness  of  heart  towards 
our  suffering  fellow-creatures,  but  the  necessity  of  scrutiny  into  causes,  and  the  providing 
of  appropriate  remedies. 
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Although  the  N.  C.  Tract  and  Missionary  Society  has  made  no  rei>ort  for  the  pretest 
year,  yet  its  Board  of  Managers  has  been  by  no  means  idle.  A  large  amount  of  tracts  tnd 
pamphlets  has  been  put  in  circulation  during  the  year  past,  and  scarce  a  day  passes  bot 
the  mail  is  freighted  more  or  less  with  the  missives  sent  abroad  by  its  instrameatalitj. 
Its  treasury  is  not  yet  empty,  but  still  needs  replenishing,  and  as  $i  per  annum  is 
due  from  members,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  such  as  are  in  arrears,  that  thej 
make  their  remittances  either  to  the  Treasurer,  Lyman  S.  Bumham,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  or 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Repository,  by  whom  it  will  be  paid  over  to  Mr.  B.  The  new  post* 
age  law  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  operations  of  the  Society,  as  the  reduction  of 
rates  will  have  the  effect  to  make  the  amount  contributed  go  much  farther  than  it  wonld 
otherwise  in  accomplishing  tho  ends  and  uses  of  the  Society. 

(!,'  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  much-desired  and  long-expected  translation  of  Sve* 
denborg's  Treatise,  **  De  Qtnerationt**  has  been  published  and  received  in  this  coontrj. 
The  translation  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  whose  name  alone  is  a  guarantee  foe 
the  most  masterly  performance  of  the  task.  It  is  an  octavo  of  326  pages,  and  comes  at 
about  $2,00.    Orders  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Clapp  or  Mr.  Allen. 

A  new  and  elegant  edition  of  the  "  Apocalypse  Revealed  '*  has  recently  been  issued  bf 
the  London  Printing  Society,  in  two  vob.,  8vo.  No  copies  have  as  yet,  we  believe,  been 
received  in  this  country.  The  same  Society  has  begun,  we  believe,  the  printing  of  the 
Index  to  the  Arcana  as  enlarged  and  improved  by  Mr.  Rich*s  elaborate  revision.  We 
trust  the  time  may  come  when  all  the  rest  of  Swedenborg's  works  shall  be  furnished  with 
an  index  on  a  similar  plan.    No  greater  service  could  be  performed  for  the  church. 

We  learn  that  M.  Le  Boys  des  Quays  has  been  applied  to  by  the  Americtm  Bible  Union 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  English  version  of  the  New  Tesu*. 
ment,  to  which,  we  understand,  he  has  consented.  The  avails  of  this  undertaking  he  proposes 
to  devote  to  the  publication  of  his  French  translation  of  the  Arcana.  From  his  ripe  schol- 
arship and  his  prior  labors  in  collecting  improved  readings  and  renderings  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture,  we  may  presume  upon  a  very  valuable  accession  from  his  pen  to  the  materiel 
for  a  new  Version. 

"  The  National  Magazine,  devoted  to  Literature,  Art,  Religion,"  is  the  title  of  a  nev 
monthly,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Rev.  Abel  Stevens,  of  the  Methodist  Connexion,  of 
the  plan  and  execution  of  which  we  think  so  highly,  that  we  have  been  prompted  to  rol* 
unteer  a  laudatory  notice  without  the  least  communication  with  editor  or  publisher.  The 
selections  thus  far  have  been  truly  ndmirable,  the  articles  being  of  moderate  length,  vari- 
ous, and  pithy.  The  disproportionate  space  given  up  In  Harper  to  profitless  fiction  finds 
no  countenance  from  the  example  of  the  National,  which  manages  with  singalar  tact  to 
occupy  its  pages  with  matter  of  equal  interest  but  of  more  value.  And  then  the  iUnstrS- 
tions,  executed  in  beautiful  style,  and  copiously  interspersed  though  every  No. , ^contribute 
to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  Magazine.  Price  $2,00  per  annum,  or  18  3-4  cts.  per 
No.     Carlton  &  Phillips,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 

The  first  No.  of  the  "  Journal  of  Human  Nature,"  edited  by  the  venerable  John  Isssc 
Hawkins,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  To  be  had  of  New  Church  booksellers  in  Bos- 
ton, New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  and  also  of  the  Editor  at  Rahway,  N.  J. 
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ARTICLE    I. 


PSEUDO-SPIRITUALISM. 
{Concluded,) 

It  may  not  be  at  once  obvious  with  what  propriety  our  present 
'  heading  is  retained  after  the  concessions  we  have  already  made  as  to 
the  reality  and  the  spiritual  origin  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 
Pseudo-Spiritualism  denotes  a  spiritualism  that  is  false^  and  it  may 
be  asked  how  this  epithet  can  apply  to  an  order  of  occurrences 
admitted  to  be  from  a  veritable  spiritual  source.  It  would  doubtless 
be  less  easy  to  show  the  congruity  of  the  appellation  with  the  facts 
on  any  other  ground  than  on  that  of  the  New  Church.  Guided  by 
the  light  of  that  church,  we  learn  that  true  spiritualism  does  not  con- 
sist in  dealing  with  spiritual  things  as  contradistinguished  from  nat^ 
ural  or  phvsical,  but  in  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  degree  of  the 
mind,  and  in  a  course  of  life,  thought,  and  affection  accordant  with  its 
principles  and  dictates  It  is  indeed  to  be  admitted  that  the  term 
spiritual  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  former  sense,  especially  when 
used  interchangeably  with  substantial  as  distinguished  from  material. 
In  thi^  sense  a  man  after  death  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  spiritual  man, 
though  still  perfectly  organized,  and  having  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  natural  man  of  the  flesh.  But  with  men  in  the  natural  world 
translated  spirits  have  no  open  or  sensible  communication.  They 
see  no  longer  those  of  the  natural,  but  those  of  the  spiritual  world  ; 
and  ^  the  reason,"  says  our  illumined  author,  ^  why  they  now  see  the 
latter,  and  not  the  former,  is,  because  they  are  no  longer  natural  men, 
but  spiritual  or  substantial ;  and  a  spiritual  or  substantial  man  sees  a 
spiritual  or  substantial  man,  as  a  natural  or  material  man  sees  a  nat- 
ural or  material  man,  but  not  vice  versa,  on  account  of  the  difference 
VOL.  v.  35 
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between  what  is  substantial  and  what  is  material.*' — C  L.  31.    In 
another  connexion  he  makes  the  following  distinction  :     **  The  reason 
why  such  representatives  exist  in  the  spiritual  world,  is  because  in 
that  world  there  are  spiritual  things  interior  and  exterior ;  interior 
spiritual  things  are  those  that  relate  to  affection,  and  to  thought 
thence  derived,  or  to  the  intelligence  of  truth  and  the  wisdom  of  good; 
and  exterior  spiritual  things  are  so  created  by  the  Lord,  that  they 
may  clothe  or  invest  interior  spiritual  things,  and  when  these  are 
clothed  or  invested,  then  there  exists  such  forms  as  are  in  the  natu- 
ral world,  in  which,  therefore,  interior  spiritual  things  ultimately  ter- 
minate, and  in  which  they  ultimately  exist." — A,  E.  682.     Here  it  is 
clear  that  the  term  spiritual  is  applied  to  denote  the  substances  ex- 
isting in  the  spiritual  world,  in  and  through  which,  as  representatives 
and  correspondences,  interior   spiritual   principles  of  thought  and 
affection  manifest  themselves.    This  exterior  spirituality  is  of  coarse 
of  a  much  lower  grade  than  the  interior  with  which  it  is  contrasted. 
Now  it  is  in  the  latter  sense — the  sense  of  interior — that  the  term 
is  dominantly  used  in  the  writings  of  our  author ;  and  as  our  aim  is 
to  present  a  New  Church  estimate  of  the  general  subject,  we  shall 
not  scruple  to  quote  freely  whatever  may  subserve  that  end.     Noth- 
ing is  more  obvious  than  that  the  devotees  of  these  manifestations 
claim  to  be  spiritualists  par  excellence^  and  our  purpose  is  to  submit 
these  claims  to  the  test.     We  shall  perhaps  find  reason  in  the  end  to 
doubt  whether  those  pretensions  have  any  adequate  ground  to  rest 
upon ;  which  is  but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  application  of  the 
term  pseudo^  false,  in  this  connection,  will  fully  justify  itself  in  the 
result.     The  following  paragraphs  will  be  seen  to  be  to  the  point. 

"  What  the  spiritual  is  in  respect  to  the  Datural,  is  further  to  be  told  in  a  few 
words,  because  the  most  of  those  who  are  in  the  Christian  world,  are  ignorant  what 
the  spiritual  is,  insomuch  that  when  they  hear  the  expression,  they  hesitate,  and  say 
with  themselves  that  no  one  knows  what  spiritual  means.  The  spiritual  with  man 
is,  in  its  essence,  the  very  affection  of  good  and  truth  for  the  sake  of  good  and  truth, 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  self  3  also  the  affection  of  what  is  just  and  equitable  for  the 
sake  of  what  is  Just  and  equitable,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  self;  when  num  from  these 
feels  in  himself  delight  and  pleasantness,  and  still  more  if  he  feels  satisfaction  and 
blessedness,  this  with  him  is  spiritual,  which  does  not  come  from  the  natural  world, 
but  from  the  spiritual,  or  from  heaven,  that  is,  through  heaven  from  the  Lord.  This 
then,  is  the  spiritual  which,  when  it  reigns  with  man,  affects,  and,  as  it  were,  tinges 
everything  which  ho  thinks,  which  he  wills  and  which  he  acts,  and  causes  that  the 
things  thought,  and  from  the  will  acted,  partake  of  the  spiritual,  until  they  also  at 
len^h  become  spiritual  with  him,  when  ho  passes  out  of  tne  natural  world  into  the 
spiritual.  In  a  word,  the  affection  of  charity  and  faith,  that  is,  of  good  and  truth, 
with  the  delight  and  pleasantness,  and  still  more  the  satisfaction  and  blessedness 
thence,  which  are  felt  mtcriorly  with  man,  and  make  him  a  truly  Christian  man,  is 
the  spiritual.  Tliat  most  people  in  the  Christian  world  are  ignorant  what  is  meant 
by  the  spiritual,  is  because  they  make  faith  the  essential  of  the  church,  and  not  char- 
ity :  hence,  inasmuch  as  those  few,  who  are  solicitous  about  faith,  think  httlc,  if 
anything,  concerning  charity,  and  know  little,  if  anything,  what  charity  is,  there  is 
no  knowledge,  neither  is  there  perception  of  the  affection  which  is  of  charity,  and  he 
he  who  is  not  in  the  affection  of  chanty,  cannot  in  any  wise  know  what  is  spiritual ; 
80  it  is  especially  at  this  day,  when  scarcely  any  one  has  chari^,  because  it  is  the  last 
time  of  the  church.  But  it  is  to  be  known,  that  the  spiritual  in  the  common  [or  gen- 
eral] sense,  signifies  the  affection  both  of  good  and  of  truth  whence  heaven  is  called 
the  spiritual  world,  and  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  the  spiritual  sense ;  but  spe- 
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oificalhr  what  is  of  the  affeotion  of  good  is  called  celestial ;  and  what  is  of  the  alfeo- 
tion  of  tnith  is  called  spiritual."— il.  C.  5639. 

'^  It  may  bo  expedient  briefly  to  explain  how  the  case  is  with  good  in  which  arc 
truths ;  he  who  knows  the  formation  of  good  from  truths,  knows  the  veriest  arcana 
of  heaven,  for  he  knows  the  arcana  of  the  formation  of  man  anew,  that  is,  of  the  form- 
ation of  heaven  or  the  Lord- 8  kingdom  with  him :  all  christian  good,  or  spiritual  good 
hath  in  it  the  truths  of  £aith,  for  the  quality  of  that  good  is  from  Uie  truths  which  are  of 
faith  'j  the  good  which  hath  not  its  quality  from  the  truths  of  faith,  is  not  christian  good, 
but  is  natural  good,  which  doth  not  ^ve  eternal  life ;  the  reason  is,  because  natural 
good  hath  in  it  only  natural  life,  which  life  is  not  unlike  the  life  of  beasts,  for  they 
also  are  in  good  when  they  are  tame  ]  but  beasts  cannot  receive  spiritual  life ;  henoe 
it  is  evident  that  spiritual  life  is  only  acquired  by  the  truths  of  faith.  This  life,  vis., 
spiritual  life,  is  firat  acquired  by  knowing  the  truths  which  are  of  faith,  afterwards 
by  acknowledging  them,  and  at  length  by  believing  them ;  when  they  are  only 
known,  they  are  then  as  it  were  in  the  door,  when  they  are  acknowledged  they  are 
then  in  the  outer  court,  but  when  they  are  believed  they  are  then  in  the  bed-cham- 
ber, thus  they  go  from  the  exteriors  towards  the  interiors  successively ;  in  the  inte- 
rior man  is  the  good,  which  continually  flows  in  from  the  Lord,  and  there  conjoins 
itself  with  truths,  and  makes  them  to  be  faith,  and  next  to  be  charity;  this  good 
attracts  truths  to  itself,  for  it  is  a  derire  to  them,  that  by  them  it  may  procure  to 
itself  a  quality,  and  thereby  exist."— i<.  C.  8772. 

**  The  man  who  is  principled  in  spiritual  good,  is  a  moral  man,  and  a  civil  man  : 
and  the  man  who  is  not  principled  in  spiritu^  good  is  neither  a  moral  nor  a  ci^il 
man,  but  only  appears  to  be  so ;  thouch  he  appears  to  be  so  both  to  himself  and  also 
to  others.  The  reason  why  a  man  who  is  not  spiritual,  can  still  think,  and  thence 
discourse  rationally,  like  a  spiritual  man,  is,  because  the  understanding  of  man  is 
capable  of  being  elevated  into  the  light  of  heaven,  which  is  truth,  and  of  seeing  by 
that  light ;  but  it  is  possible  for  the  will  of  man  not  to  be  elevated  in  like  manner 
into  the  heat  of  heaven,  which  is  love,  and  act  under  its  influence.  Hence  it  is  that 
truth  and  love  do  not  make  a  one  with  man,  unless  it  be  spiritual :  hence  also  it  is 
that  man  can  exercise  his  faculty  of  speech ;  this  likewise  forms  a  ground  of  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  beast.  It  is  owing  to  the  understanding's  being  capable  of 
elevation  to  heaven  without  an  elevation  of  the  will  at  the  same  time  that  man  has 
the  capacity  of  being  reformed,  and  of  becoming  spiritual :  but  he  never  is  reformed 
and  rendered  spiritual  until  the  will  is  elevatea  also.  By  virtue  of  this  faculty,  en- 
joyed by  the  understanding  above  that  of  the  will,  man  is  capable  of  thinking  ration- 
ally, and  thence  of  discoursing  rationally,  like  one  that  is  spiritual,  whatsoever  bo 
his  nature  and  quality,  even  though  he  be  principled  in  evil :  nevertheless,  it  does 
not  hence  follow  that  he  is  rational ;  and  tne  reason  is,  because  the  understanding 
does  not  lead  the  will,  but  the  will  the  understanding;,  the  latter  only  teaching  and 
pointing  out  the  way :  and  so  long  as  the  will  is  not,  with  the  understanding,  in  hea- 
ven, the  man  is  not  spiritual,  and  consequently  not  rational :  for  when  he  is  left  to 
his  own  will,  or  to  his  own  love,  then  he  rejects  the  rational  conclusions  of  his  under- 
standing concerning  God,  concerning  heaven,  and  concerning  eternal  life;  and 
assumes  in  their  place  such  ccmclusions  as  are  in  agreement  with  the  love  of  his  trill, 
and  calls  them  rational." — Doc,  of  Life^  14, 15. 

*'  From  these  considerations  it  results,  that  there  does  not  appertiun  to  man  the 
smallest  portion  of  truth,  only  so  far  as  he  is  principled  in  good ;  consequently, 
not  the  smallest  portion  of  faith,  only  so  far  as  it  is  conjoined  with  life.  There  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  thought,  respecting  the  truth  of  some  particular  proposition,  in 
the  understanding ;  but  there  cannot  be  acknowledgment  amounting  to  faith,  unices 
there  be  consent  m  the  wiU.  Thus  do  faith  and  life  ^o  hand  in  hand.  Hence,  then, 
it  is  evident,  that  so  far  as  any  one  shuns  evils  as  sins,  so  far  he  has  faith,  and  is 
spiritual." — lb,  52. 

From  all  this  we  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  what  is  implied  by 
one*s  being  a  truly  spiritual  man.     He  is  one  who  is  imbued  with 
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genuine  truths,  and  those  truths  he  is  continualy  intent  upon  reducing 
to  life,  which  is  in  effect  converting  them  into  good.  The  simple 
belief  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world,  the  abode  of  spirits  disembodied 
of  clay,  and  that  they  are  enabled,  through  physical  agencies,  to  com- 
municate with  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  does  by  no  means  necessaril; 
constitute  a  genuine  spirituality  in  any  one.  So  far  from  this,  it  is 
rather  a  peculiar  phasis  of  naturalism,  for  the  mere  knowledge  of 
spiritual  existence,  however  profound  its  ai*cana,  does  not  of  itself 
ascend  higher  than  the  natural  degree.  Nor  do  we  feel  disposed  to 
qualify  diis  language  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  this  school 
take  a  decided  stand  against  the  materialism  and  sensualism  of  the 
Age,  contrasting  it  with  the  more  elevated  and  sublimated  tone  of 
their  own  sentiments.  For  in  all  this  there  may  still  be  no  more 
than  the  workings  of  the  natural  man. 

Undoubtedly  a  charge  of  some  seriousness  is  involved  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  it  good  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  uttered  oracles  which  pass  current  in  the  school  of  the  sot  dis- 
ant  spiritualists  of  the  present  day.  From  a  tolerably  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  issues  of  the  press  referring  themselves  to  this 
origin,  we  are  satisfied  that,  as  a  general  fact,  they  are  utterly  wide 
of  the  truth  on  a  variety  of  points  which  the  Newchurchman  is 
taught  to  regard  as  all  important  among  the  elements  which  go  to 
constitute  a  genuine  spirituality.  It  will,  we  trust,  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  in  uttering  ourselves  on  the  subject  under  consideration, 
our  stand-point  is  that  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  We 
take  for  granted  the  entire  truth  of  its  revelations,  and  cherish  not 
the  least  scruple  in  making  them  the  standard  by  which  ever}'thing 
of  a  professedly  spiritual  nature  is  to  be  tried.  We  foresee  of  course, 
that  this  will  be  charged  as  a  gratuitous  assumption — that  the  demand 
will  be  superciliously  made,  what  grounds  we  have  for  yielding  such 
implicit  deference  to  the  authority  of  Swedenborg — that  palpable  in- 
sinuations of  bigotry  and  sectarianism  will  be  thrown  out — but  all  this 
moves  us  not.  We  are  not  penning  a  controversial  article.  We  are 
not  urging  the  claims  of  a  rival  revelation.  We  are  not  seeking  to 
make  converts  of  those  whose  delusions  we  are  aiming  to  expose. 
We  know  too  well  the  strength  of  that  self-derived  intelligence  which 
fortifies  them  against  doubt,  to  suppose  that  our  positions  will  gain 
the  slightest  respect  in  their  minds.  In  fact  we  do  not  write  for  them. 
We  do  not  expect  them  to  read  our  strictures,  and  therefore  pay  no 
attention  to  their  foreseen  objections.  We  write  for  those  who  sym- 
pathise with  us  in  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  solidity  of  the  ground  on 
which  we  stand — who  know,  on  this  head,  what  no  others  can  know 
who  have  not  shared  their  investigations.  We  would  fain  present  to 
them,  if  possible,  the  data  on  which  an  adequate  judgment  is  to  be 
formed  of  a  remarkable  class  of  facts  and  a  deplorable  train  of  con- 
sequences which  are  widely  passing  under  their  eyes.  Our  researches 
may  have  put  documents  and  deductions  in  our  way  which  have  never 
occurred  to  them,  and  which  they  would  still  value.  It  is  their 
behoof  that  we  consult  in  the  discussion.  We  would  furnish  them 
with  materials  for  forming  an  enlightened  judgment  themselves,  and 
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at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  withstand  the  tendency  of  the  times 
to  mix  up  these  strange  phenomena  with  the  teachings  and  tidings  of 
the  New  Dispensation,  as  if  every  species  of  spiritual  or  psychical 
abnormalism  were  to  find  a  home  in  its  bosom.  Let  this,  then,  be  our 
apology,  or  rather  our  reason,  for  the  positive  tone  which  speaks  out 
ill  the  whole  drift  of  our  remarks.  We  are  addressing  those  who  do 
not  require  that  we  should  be  perpetually  laying  down  or  laying 
open  the  foundations  of  our  faith. 

1.  At  the  head  of  all  the  falsities  which  emanate  from  this  source, 
is  the  denial  of  our  Lord's  true  and  essential  divinity.  With  scarcely 
an  exception  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  the  genuine  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation  is  denied  or  ignored,  and  Christ  is  represented  as 
merely  a  noble  specimen  of  htfmanity,  the  delicicB  generis  humani,  the 
appointed  medium  through  whom  some  impressive  ideas  of  the  divine 
perfections  might  be  most  effectually  conveyed.  The  view,  at  the  high- 
est, is  simply  humanitarian.  An  exalted  and  model  manhood  is  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  its  ascription  to  Him  whom  the  Christian  is  taught  to 
recognize  as  the  veritable  Jehovah  tabernacling  for  a  season  in 
human  flesh,  and  then  dissolving  again,  so  to  speak,  into  the  essential 
Godhead,  so  that  he  now  exists  solely  in  his  Divine  Human  nature, 
no  longer  separated  from  the  Father.  How  vast  the  contrast  between 
this  and  the  Christology  of  the  so-styled  spiritualists  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  extracts  from  their  publications.  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind,  we  trust,  that  we  are  giving  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  spirits 
through  their  chosen  mc(liumj«. 

"  It  was  this  profound  interest  and  intense  excitement  among  the  people  which 
gave  birth  to  tne  idea  that  Christ  was  a  super-human  and  divine  personage,  and 
which  originally  produced  the  present  prevaihng  opinion  that  he  was,  in  a  strict  and 
literal  sense,  the  Son  of  Grod.  Spirits  perceive  the  true  relation  which  this  remarka- 
ble individual  sustained  to  the  human  race,  and  they  see  that  he  was  in  every  sense 
a  MAN — a  man  more  perfect,  more  harmoniously  constituted,  and  more  richly  endow- 
ed than  others,  but  still  a  human  being.  They  perceive  the  mission  which  this  per- 
son was  selected  to  perform  on  earth,  and  thoy  see  that  he  was  chosen  and  employed 
as  a  great  medium  tor  the  illustration  of  spiritual  power  and  the  transmission  of  spir- 
itual truth.  They  perceive,  also,  the  true  agency  by  which  the  miraculous  works, 
which  astonished  the  people  were  performed,  and  they  see  that  in  every  instance  of 
superhuman  power — in  every  work  which  the  people  could  not  reconcile  with  estab- 
lished laws,  there  dwelt  the  superintending  and  ever  active  energy  of  the  an^l-world. 
Thus  were  all  the  miracles  which  Christ  performed  durins  his  residence  in  the  body  to 
be  attributed  to  the  direct  and  special  influence,  not  of  Groo,  but  of  spiritual  beings  who 
lingered  ever  near  to  mimster  tiirou|;h  him  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  man ;  and  in  the 
whole  life  and  ministry  of  this  individual,  may  the  children  of  men  read  the  evidences 
of  heavenly  power  and  the  interposition  of  angelic  spirits,  which  have  been  already, 
and  will  be  m  a  still  higher  degree,  manifested  to  the  present  age.^* — Spirit  Ma- 
senger^  p.  94. 

"  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  be  a  saviour  of  sinners.  He  was  not  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  neither  was  he  the  son  of  God  in  a  literal  sense,  but  by  adoption 
and  grace ;  and  in  that  sense  he  was  indeed  the  beloved  Son  of  God.  But  the  ques- 
tion may  arise  in  your  mind,  how  can  he  be  a  saviour  of  sinners  if  you  look  on  him 
in  that  hght  1  We  will  try  to  explain  in  a  few  words  to  you  what  the  meaning 
of  saviour  is.  Saint  James  in  his  epistle  says,  that  ho  that  converted  a  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 
And  can  yon  call  that  man  any  thing  else  but  a  saviour,  who  is  willing  to  give 
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ap  ovory  comfort  and  bocome  a  gaiing  stock,  and  meet  tho'scorn  and  icproichf 
and  the  contempt  and  sneers  of  a  gainsaying  world,  and  who  is  willing  even  to  be 
persecuted  to  aeath  if  he  can  only  persimde  nnners  to  fbrsake  their  eril  mji 
and  turn  to  God.    We  would  refer  you  to  the  history  of  by-gone  ages.    Do  you  nol 
read  in  the  Bible  that  Grod  raised  up  saviours  and  sent  them  among  the  Jewsl  And 
in  every  age  of  the  world  has  not  God  raised  up  men  whose  only  object  was  to  mn 
souls  '^    And  is  not  he  who  devotes  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  all  to  the  salvation  of 
his  fellow-man,  a  saviour  ?    Was  not  Noah,  the  preacher  of  righteoosness,  a  saviour  ? 
Did  he  not  try,  year  after  year,  with  tears  and  entreaties,  to  persuade  his  feUow-men 
to  turn  to  Grod  f    And  many  are  now  high  in  glory  whom  he  was  instrument^  in 
saving.    And  did  not  Jonah  prove  himself  to  be  a  saviour  to  Nineveh,  when  the  dtj 
of  Nineveh  vras  devoted  to  destruction,  unless  they  listened  to  the  warning  voice  of 
the  prophet  ?" — Creation  of  the  World  and  Life  of  Christy  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Wil- 
braham,  p.  40. 

"  At  the  appointed  time  Christ  was  bom ;  but  he  was  not  begotten  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  neither  did  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadow  her,  only  as  it  overshadows 
all  who  walk  before  him  with  a  perfect  heart.  He  was  the  natural  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  The  account  that  is  given  of  the  conception  of  Christ  in  the  Now  Tests* 
ment  is  blasphemous;  and  then  to  teach  men  that  it  is  the  word  of  Crod  is  a  rinof 
no  small  magnitude.  Is  it  a  smaU  matter  to  throw  such  insults  on  the  God  of  spot- 
less purity  '^  Is  it  nothing  to  throw  such  insults  on  the  glorious  character  of  the  be- 
neficent Creator  of  mankmd  '^  As  spirits  who  seek  your  good,  we  beseech  you  to 
grope  in  darkness  no  longer,  but  open  your  eyes  to  the  truUi.  It  would  be  no  inte- 
rest to  glorified  spirits  to  deceive  you.  If  you  could  see  with  what  vrillinsness  tli^ 
leave  their  bright  abodes  of  unutterable  glory,  and  descend  to  earth  amidst  its  filth 
and  corruption,  in  order  that  its  inhabitants  may  be  delivered  from  the  cruel  bond- 
age of  error  and  superstition,  and  in  order  that  the  glorious  character  of  God  may 
be  rightly  understood,  you  would  at  once  banish  all  your  fears." — Id,  p.  45. 

**  You  need  not  persuade  vourselves  that  Christ  possessed  something  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  possess,  for  it  you  do  you  are  mistaken ;  for  Christ  was  nothing  more  than 
a  man.  If  your  life  was  in  accor(ranco  with  the  doctrines  he  taught,  you  might  enjoy 
the  same  blessings.  If  you  denied  yourselves  in  the  same  manner  that  ho  did,  and 
fiasted,  and  prav^.  and  mourned,  ana  wept,  and  exerted  yourselves  as  he  did.  In  e^ort, 
if  you  possessed  the  heartfelt  piety  and  disinterested  benevolence  that  he  possessed,  yoa 
might  work  miracles  the  same  as  he  did,  for  God  is  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Clmst  was  enabled  to  work  his  miracles  through  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  his  hea- 
venly Father.  It  was  not  because  ho  was  God  manirest  in  the  flesh,  or  because  he 
was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  No,  it  was  because  he  led  a  life  of  spotless  purity 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Ho  was  spotless,  innocent,  and  pure,  and  free  from 
every  stain." — Id,  p.  57. 

These  extracts  are  mostly  Irom  a  work  which  bears  on  its  title  that 
it  is  •*  to  bo  read  as  for  eternity,"  but  what  special  claim  it  has  to 
this  solemn  style  of  reading  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  it  is 
said  to  be  composed  by  the  spirits  of  "  Swedenborg^  Wilbraham,  Stu- 
art, and  Lovell."  We  are  w^ell  aware  that  multitudes  of  those  who 
think  highly  of  the  "manifestations"  would  by  no  means  subscribe  to 
the  bald  bleisphemies  which  stand  forth  on  nearly  every  page  of  this 
work,  nor  do  we  intend  to  impute  them  to  all  the  school,  but  we  arc 
confident  we  do  them  no  wrong  in  the  assertion  that,  as  a  general 
fact,  the  tenet  of  the  Lord's  essential  divinity  is  decidedly  repudiated 
in  their  ranks.  Now  that  the  prevalent  denial  on  this  head  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  genuine  spiritualism  is  evident  from  what  follows: 

"  The  reason  why  by  the  namo  of  the  Lord  in  the  Word  is  primarily  understood 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  in  his  Human  Principle,  is,  because  all  things  of 
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love  and  faith  are  thenoe  derived ;  for  the  divine  goods  which  are  of  love,  and  the 
divine  truths  which  are  of  faith,  proceed  from  no  other  Boorce  than  firom  the  Lord 
alone ;  and  those  things  cannot  flow  into  man,  unless  he  thinks  of  the  Irvine  Princi- 
ple of  the  Lord  at  the  same  time  that  he  thinks  of  his  Human;  nor  is  his  Divine 
jPrinciple  separate  from  the  Human,  but  is  in  the  Human.  I  can  assert  from  aU  mj 
experience  concerning  the  spiritual  world,  that  no  one  is  principled  in  the  goods  of 
love,  and  the  truths  of  faith,  but  ho  who  thinks  of  the  Divine  Principle  of  the  Lord 
in  union  with  his  Human,  as  also  that  no  one  is  spiritual^  or  an  angel,  but  he  who  had 
been  grounded  in  that  thought  and  acknowledgment  while  in  the  world.  Man 
ought  to  be  conjoined  to  the  Divine  Principle  in  his  faith  and  love,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  saved,  and  all  conjunction  is  with  the  Lord ;  and  to  be  oonjcuned  only  to  his 
Human  Principle,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  his  Divine,  is  not  conjunction,  for  the 
Divine  Principle  saves,  but  not  the  Human  without  the  Divine." — A,  E,  135. 

Abundant  intimations  to  the  same  effect  might  be  cited  from  the 
same  source,  which,  although  they  will  be  of  little  weight  with  those 
whom  they  mostly  concern,  will  not  fail  to  be  decisive  with  the 
man  of  the  church.  He  cannot  begin  to  conceive  of  a  truly  spiritual 
man  who  stumbles  at  this  stumbling-stone  of  the  absolute  and  essen* 
tial  Deityship  of  the  Lord  the  Saviour. 

2.  An  utterly  disparaging  estimate,  if  not  a  contemptuous  rejection, 
of  the  Divine  W  ord,  as  communicated  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  is  an- 
other distinctive  mark  of  the  school  in  question.  Taking,  for  the 
most  part,  their  cue  from  Davis,  the  grand  Coryphaeus  and  mysta- 
gogue  in  the  lengthening  line  of  Seers  and  Mediums,  they  look  upon 
nature  as  the  only  authoritative  revelation.*    Upon  this  string  the 


*  We  give  in  this  connexion  an  extract  from  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Poaghkeepsie^  purporting 
to  come  from  **  God*s  high  and  holy  spirit,  Jesas  Christ,  formerly  of  Nazareth,"  and 
whom  a  recent  writer  in  the  **  Shekinab"  dignifies  with  the  denomination  of  "Josbaa 
the  Seer,  commonly  known  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth;**  for  as  much  as  "Jeehna**  in  He* 
brew  is  rendered  "  Jesus"  in  Greek,  while  the  aim  of  the  writer,  in  taking  away  the 
peculiarity  of  the  title,  is  to  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  mere  ordinary  humanity.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  extract  that  a  very  grave  rebuke  is  read  out  to  poor  Davis,  and  that  he  is 
decidedly  put  upon  his  penitentials.  As  the  spirit  that  rules  in  Davisism  is  directly  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  that  rules  in  Arnoldism,  we  will  not  hazard  our  neutrality  by  un- 
dertaking to  act  the  umpire  between  them.  We  may,  howe\'er,  hint  a  fear  that  there  is 
too  much  ground  for  the  spirits'  intimation  of  a  backsliding  in  Davis. 

**  I  called  myself  John,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  not  because  that  was  my  name 
in  the  body,  but  because  my  servant  John,  acted  for  roe  in  writing  the  Book  of  Kevela- 
tion,  and  united  with  me  in  explaining  now,  what  then  he  did  not  fully  understand.  De- 
sides,  he  is  a  high  son  of  God,  being  in  the  Sixth  circle,  of  the  Sixth  sphere.  He  is  a  no- 
ble spirit,  who  delights  to  serve  God,  and  who  did  reveal  himself  to  my  clairvoyant  spirit, 
Davis,  when  he  was  submissive  to  the  directions  he  received  as  a  clairvoyant,  and  was 
content  to  follow  them,  without  ambition  or  sordid  desires.  But  his  unity  with  him 
ceased,  when  Davis  left  the  control  of  himself  to  men  of  other  motives,  and  it  can  never 
be  renewed  whilst  he  continues  in  his  present  state  of  rebellion.  It  is  true*  that  I  permit 
him  to  write  many  truths,  and  that  I  allow  spirits  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  spheres 
to  influence,  or  direct  him,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  declare,  even  all  they  know  of  me, 
to  him  ;  because  he  rebels  against  my  authority,  and  seeks  to  elevate  wisdom  above  love, 
and  will  above  action.  The  only  way  for  him  to  become  a  truthful  medium,  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  subjection  he  was  first  in  to  the  Divine  John  ;  and  he  can  oidy  do  that  by 
returning  to  the  state  from  which  he  departed  when  he  left  my  servant's,  Lerving8ton's» 
management.  Because,  in  that  management,  he  was  kept  in  subjection  to  the  interior, 
and  holy  directions  he  received  in  his  clairvoyant  and  unconscious  state.  Whereas, 
since,  he  has  been  used  in  the  will  of  those  around  him,  until  he  was  permitted  to  use 
himself  in  his  own  will.  His  impressions  have  been  overruled  to  be  a  benefit,  and  a 
foundation  for  belief  to  many.  They  have  been  so  guided  as  to  be  the  means  of  releasing 
many  from  bondage  to  tradition,  and  from  worship  of  idols  of  flesh ;  which  men  have  de- 
lighted to  worship,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  error,  or  heresy,  was  laid  in  the  apot- 
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faithful  are  perpetually  harping.  The  all-sufficiency  of  the  light  of 
nature  to  meet  the  religious  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  the  soul  is 
a  point  of  most  confident  assertion,  and  whatever  is  deficient  here  is 
made  up  in  the  direct  communications  from  the  supernal  spheres, 
which,  as  emanating  from  the  fountain-head  of  truth,  are  of  course 
entitled  to  serve  a  supersedeas  upon  the  old  worn-out  and  by-gone 
teachings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  The 
ordinary  style  of  descanting  upon  this  subject  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  specimen : 

'^  For  long  agoe  in  the  post,  mankind  haye  received  the  Bible  with  tho  most  pro- 
foond  and  sdiemn  reverence.  They  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  book  which  is  intnns- 
callY  holy,  every  v^ord  and  sentence  of  which  are  the  result  of  a  direct  infloz  Irom  the 
Divine  Mind,  and  therefore  authoritative  in  the  most  literal  andimlimited  sense.  So 
hs  has  this  reverence  for  tho  Bible  extended,  that  individaals  whose  reason  snd 
judgment  were  not  sufficiently  blinded  to  receive  all  its  teachings,  have  been  denomi- 
nated mfidels  and  heretics,  and  have  been  treated  as  tho  vilest  sinners,  by  those  whose 
fjuth  in  the  vrritinss  of  this  book  has  rendered  them  professedly  holy.  The  Bible 
has  thus  been  macfo  the  standard,  immovable  and  fixed,  for  all  thought  and  aedon, 
with  reference  to  subjects  of  morals  or  religion.  This  has  been  regarded  as  Me  book 
which  God  has  given  to  the  world  as  an  expression  of  his  will,  and  as  a  revelation  of 
the  destiny  which  he  has  designed  for  his  creatures.  In  this,  it  has  been  supposed, 
is  contained  the  records  of  truth  which  are  unmarred  and  unsulUed  by  any  admix- 
ture of  earthl;^  error,  and  have  their  originid  source  in  tho  great  vortex  of  life  and 
love,  which  exists  in  the  inconceivable  depths  of  space.  According  to  the  profound, 
but  bigoted  emotions  of  the  religionist  in  reference  to  this  book,  the  minister  of  the 
temple  has  made  this  a  basis  for  the  delivery  of  lenj^hy  sermons  and  tedious  prsv- 
ers ;  and  in  correspondence  with  the  commands  which  are  here  enjoined,  the  peo;ue 
attend  to  the  external  forms  of  worship,  communion,  and  baptism,  as  the  means  of 
saving  their  souls  from  hell.  The  superstitions  which  belong  to  the  past  have  thus 
been  brought  into  the  sphere  of  the  present  age,  and  the  mass  are  willing  to  be 
bound  and  crushed  by  those  burdening  chains  which  have  been  pLaoed  up<m  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  past  generations." — Ambler^s  Spiritual  Teacher^  p.  39. 

"As  a  consequence  of  this  view  of  the  subject  which  has  been  gradually  fioLstencd 
upon  the  human  mind,  the  Bible  has  been  set  up  as  an  authority ;  it  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  as  a  true  and  reliable  standard  of  thought  on  all  subjects  which  pertain  to 
tho  interests  of  man — and  has  been  leaned  upon  as  an  infallible  statement  of  truth 
which  requires  the  most  implicit  and  unreasoning  confidence,  in  view  of  the  most  ter- 
rible penalty  which  is  attached  to  a  want  of  faith  in  its  divine  origin." — Id,  p.  41. 

"  The  reverence  for  the  Bible  which  has  been  the  ruling  sentiment  of  human 
hearts — ^which  has  cramped  and  restricted  all  the  free  and  noble  faculties  of  the  soul, 

tolic  times,  referred  to  in  my  revelation  through  John  the  Divine.  This  will  surprise 
many  who  have  ulmost  begun  to  worship  Davis,  and  others,  who  have  honored  him 
as  a  guide.  Many  spiritual  believers,  too,  will  say,  how  can  it  be  that  he  is  wrong,  when 
so  many  spirits  have  by  outward  declarations,  through  rappings,  and  writings,  asserted 
that  bis  works  were  in  the  main,  true ;  and,  that  believers  or  inquirers  should  read  them. 
This  was  because  the  works  of  Davis  lead  the  mind  to  repose  on  itself,  and  disencumber 
it  of  prejudice,  and  leave  it  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  further  revelation.  It  is  a  great  step 
gained,  when  mind,  in  the  body,  is  prepared  to  receive  with  favor,  higher  and  further 
revelation.  This  is  the  proper  ellect  of  Davis*  book;  and  I  can  assure  all  that  no  be- 
liever in  the  Bible,  as  founded  on  revelation,  has  ever  been  led  out  of  that  belief,  by  any 
thing  that  Davis  has  written  ;  no  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  has  evei  ceased  to  believe 
in  it,  or  refrained  from  it,  because  he  has  declared  it  cannot  move,  or  affect  the  Deity.**— 
History  of  the  Origin  of  all  Things,  p.  63. 

We  suspect  the  spirit  has  rather  too  charitable  an  opinion  of  the  work  in  question  un 
his  latter  score.  At  any  rate,  if  it  has  not  produced  the  effect  asserted,  it  is  owing  to  no 
lack  of  tendency  in  his  volumes  to  do  it. 
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as  had  its  sway  upon  the  earth  for  ages  past,  and  it  is  now  time  that  this  should  be 
Bmoved  for  the  introduction  of  a  principle  whioh  is  more  worthy  of  the  dienity  of 
lan,  and  more  consonant  with  the  dcsi^  of  God.  It  has  been  seen  by  the  mhabit- 
nts  of  the  Spirit-world,  that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  has  been  the  chief  and  prom- 
lent  source  of  all  bieotry  and  superstition  ;  it^has  been  seen  that  this  has  been  the 
rolific  fountain  of  all  the  sects  and  creeds  which  have  oast  their  darkening  shadow 
.pen  the  face  of  humanity;  it  has  been  seen  that  this  is  the  primary  cause  of  all 
he  narrow-mindedness,  all  the  contraction  of  thought,  and  all  the  blind  devotion  to 
Luman  systems  of  faith,  which  have  been,  and  are  still,  conspicuous  features  of  the 
world's  history."  —Id.  p.  42. 

"  What  has  been  the  real  effect  of  the  authority  with  which  this  hook  has  been 
ndowed  ?  The  spirits  have  seen  this  influence  and  this  effect,  and  they  will  answer 
he  inquiry  which  they  have  made.  They  have  seen  that,  through  the  devotion 
vhich  has  been  paid  to  the  supposed  word  of  God,  the  reason  of  man  has  been  left 
inezercised  and  unexpanded  :  they  have  seen  that,  from  this  cause,  all  the  most  ex- 
dted  powers  of  the  soul  have  remained  weak  and  unimproved ;  and  they  have  seen 
hat,  iQ  consequence  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  standard  presented  in  the  popular 
»racles  of  faith,  the  soul  has  been  restricted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  creeds  vvhich 
)ear  no  assimilation  with  the  all-expandine  truths  of  the  Universe,  and  no  relation  to 
he  bright  realities  of  Heaven.  Thus  the  influence  and  effect  which  have  flowed 
rom  the  authority  of  the  Bible  have  been  of  the  most  deleterious  character,  tendine 
o  degrade  rather  than  to  elevate,  to  confine  rather  than  to  expand,  and  to  crush  and 
lestroy  rather  than  to  ennoble  and  save." — Id.  p.  43-44. 

Having  by  this  summary  process  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  Bible 
is  a  veritable  and  authoritative  revelation  from  God,  the  **  spirits** 
proceed,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  condescension,  to  point,  as  with  in- 
lex-finger,  to  that  truer,  purer,  more  reliable  revelation  which  forms 
he  theme  of  so  much  eulogy  and  glorification  on  the  part  of  their 
^.arthly  disciples. 

"  But  there  is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Mind — there  is  a  word  of  God,  which  is 
iuperior  to  all  that  finite  minds  can  impart  or  conceive ;  and  this  is  a  revelation 
;vhich  must  be  regarded  with  the  reverence  which  is  true  and  just ;  it  is  a  revelation 
;vhich  will  call  forth  the  inherent  ener^es  of  the  soul  in  the  direction  of  its  Divine 
Author.  The  revelation  to  which  the  spirits  here  refer,  is  the  Creation  which  has 
>een  introduced  into  being  through  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence ;— it  is 
;he  Universe  which  is  the  natural  and  untranslated  expression  of  the  Infinite  Mind. 
Vo  rational  individual  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  real  and  infallible  production  of 
;he  Deity ;  and  no  mind  which  will  exercise  the  powers  of  which  it  is  possessed,  can 
}e  disposed  to  deny  that  the  scriptures  of  earth  and  heaven  are  tne  only  true 
md  direct  revelation  which  has  ever  been  given  to  his  intelligentj  children.^' — 
Id  p.  51. 

The  apotheosis  of  nature  is  here  complete.  The  Universe  and 
its  Author  are  made  to  change  places,  and  the  Bible  goes  into  abey* 
%nce  forever.  Its  pages  may  answer  for  lining  trunks  and  band- 
boxes, but  as  a  vehicle  of  heavenly  truth  they  are  of  no  further  ac- 
count. 

How  remote  is  this  from  the  estimate  which  the  man  of  the  New 
Church  is  taught  to  form  of  the  written  Word  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  paragraphs : 

^*  The  Lord  is  present  and  in  conjunction  with  man  through  the  Word,  seeing  that 
ihe  Lord  is  the  Word,  and,  as  it  wore,  converses  in  it  with  man,  because  the  I^rd  is 
[Hvine  Truth  itself  and  the  Word  is  Divine  Trdth  also.  From  henoe  it  plainly  ap- 
je&n  that  the  Lord  is  present  with  man,  and  in  oonjonotioin  with  him,  aooofding  to 
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his  undenUnding  of  the  Woird :  forMOording  to  it,  man  has  troth,  and  iiom  thence 
fiuth,  and  also  love,  and  thenoe  life.*^ — D,  C.  S.  S.  78. 

**  All  emenoe  and  doctrine  of  good  and  troth  is  derived  from  the  Word.  The 
natural  man  may  indeed  know,  and  also  peroeiTe,  vHiat  is  ^ood  and  troe,  but  only 
natural  and  civil  eood  and  troth ;  he  cannot  know  what  qpiritoal  good  and  trath 
is,  for  the  knowledge  of  this  can  only  come  from  rovehition,  or  frt>m  the  Wotd.^— 
A.  C.  3768. 

"  Without  the  Word,  no  one  would  have  any  knowledge  of  God,  or  of  Heaven,  or  Hell, 
or  of  a  life  after  death,  and  much  less  of  the  Lord.  Bat  there  are  persons  who  inait, 
and  confirm  Uiemselves  in  the  opinion  that  man,  without  the  Woiti,  might  know  tiie 
exigence  of  a  God,  and  likewise  of  heaven  and  hell,  with  other  pointa  which  the 
Word  teaches,  and  who  by  tliat  means,  dero^te  from  the  authoriW  and  holineu  of 
the  Word,  if  not  with  Uieir  mouth,  yet  in  their  heart :  and  it  woula  not  be  proper  to 
reason  with  such  persons  from  the  Word,  but  from  the  natural  light  of  reason,  for 
they  do  not  believe  the  Word,  but  themselves.*' 

He  then  institutes  a  coarse  of  powerful  argument  founded  upon 
the  dictates  of  natural  reason,  going  to  show  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  written  revelation  to  impart  any  just  knowledge  of  spiritual  and 
divine  things.  See  the  Treatise  entitled  **  The  Doctrine  of  the  N.  I 
concerning  the  Sacred  Scriptures/*  115.  In  the  same  vein  are  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  other  portions  of  the  writings. 

*^  By  not  cursing  God  is  fdgnified  not  to  blaspheme  Truth  Divine,  and  by  not  ex^ 
crating  the  prince  is  mgnified  not  to  blaspheme  the  doctrine  of  troth.  Truth  IXfiiie 
is  the  Word,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  troth  thence  derived.  It  is  allowed 
briefly  to  say  how  the  case  is  with  the  blasphemation  of  Troth  Divine.  Troth  Di- 
vine is  the  W  ord  and  is  doctrine  derived  from  the  Word ;  they  who  deny  these  things 
in  heart,  blaspheme,  although  with  the  mouth  they  praise  the  Word  and  preach  it. 
In  the  denial  hes  concealed  tne  blasphemy,  which  also  bursts  forth  when  they  are  left 
to  themselves  and  think,  especially  m  the  other  life,  for  there  hearts  speaik,  things 
external  being  removed.  They  who  blaspheme  or  deny  the  Word,  are  incapable  of 
receiving  any  thing  of  the  truth  and  good  of  faith,  for  the  Word  teaches  that  the 
Lord  is,  that  heaven  and  hell  are,  tmit  there  is  a  Ufe  after  death,  that  &ith  and 
charity  are,  and  several  other  things,  which  without  the  Word  or  revelation  woald 
not  be  at  all  known ;  wherefore  they  who  deny  the  Word,  are  incapable  of  receiring 
any  thing  which  the  Word  teaches,  for  when  they  read  it  or  hear  i^  a  negativeprin- 
ciplo  occurs,  which  either  extinguishes  troth,  or  turas  it  into  what  is  false.  Where- 
fore with  the  man  of  the  Church  the  first  of  all  principles  is  to  believe  the  Word,  and 
this  is  the  primary  principle  vrith  him  who  is  in  the  truth  of  faith  and  the  good  of 
charity ;  but  with  those  who  are  in  the  evils  of  self-love  and  the  love  of  the  world, 
the  primary  principle  is  not  to  believe  the  Word,  for  they  reject  it  instantly  when 
they  think  aoout  it,  and  they  also  blaspheme  it.  If  a  man  saw  how  great  blasphe- 
mies against  the  Word  appertain  to  those  who  are  in  the  evils  of  the  above  loves,  and 
what  is  the  quality  of  those  blasphemies,  he  would  be  struck  with  horror :  the  man 
himself,  during  his  abode  in  the  world,  does  not  know  it,  because  they  lie  concealed 
behind  the  ideas  of  the  active  thought,  which  passes  off  into  speech  with  men ;  neTe^ 
thcless  they  are  revealed  in  the  other  Ufe,  and  appear  dreadful.'' — A.  C.  9222. 

So  in  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  where  it  is  said  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  that  it  had  no  need  of  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
but  that  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  it  is  said  that, 

^^  This  signifies  that  the  men  of  that  church  will  not  be  principled  in  self-love  and 
self-derived  intelligence,  and  thenc^  in  natural  light  alone,  but  m  spiritusd  light,  hj 
virtue  of  the  Divine  Troth  of  the  Word  derived  from  the  Lord  alone.'' — A.  R,  919. 
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"  By  tho  glory  of  God  is  aignifiod  the  Word  in  its  divine  light.    By  its  light  is 
(ignifiod  tho  Divine  Truth  therein,  for  thb  is  meant  by  light  in  tho  Word." — A.  R, 

This  then  is  the  light  by  which  the  men  of  the  New  Church  are  to 
walk,  and  they  at  least  may  be  expected  to  rate  at  its  true  value 
that  deceitful  and  sophistical  lumeriy 

^*  Which  leads  to  bewilder  and  dazzles  to  blind." 

Assuredly  no  one  can  adopt  those  specious  rationalistic  fallacies 
of  which  we  have  given  such  striking  specimens  above,  without  turn- 
ing his  back  upon  the  splendor  of  the  Celestial  City,  and  plunging 
himself  into  the  darkness,  mists,  and  mazes  of  a  philosophy  as  remote 
from  truth  as  is  hell  from  heaven.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  this  self- 
vaunting  naturalism,  in  its  contemptuous  estimate  of  revelation,  is 
clearly  depicted  in  what  is  said  of  the  lot  of  its  votaries  in  the  other 
life. 

'^  There  are  some  who,  in  the  life  of  the  body,  had  despised  the  Word,  and  some 
who  by  a  ludicrous  application  of  Scripture  phrases  in  common  discourse,  had  abused 
it ;  some,  too,  who  had  imagined  the  Word  to  be  of  no  consequence  but  to  keep  tho 
vulgar  in  awe ;  some  who  had  blasphemed  the  Word,  and  some  who  had  profaned 
it.  The  lot  of  these  in  the  other  life  is  miserable  ]  of  every  one  according  to  the 
quality  and  degree  of  his  contempt,  derision,  blasphemy  aud  profanation.  For  the 
Word  is  esteemed  so  holy  in  the  neavens,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  heaven  to  those  that 
dwell  there ;  wherefore,  as  in  the  other  life,  there  is  a  oommunion  of  the  thoughts 
of  all,  it  is  not  possible  for  such  spirits  to  be  in  company  with  the  angels,  but  they  are 
separated." — A.  C.  1878. 

This  of  course  will  be  scouted  as  idle  babbling  by  all  those  who 
pay  homage  to  the  more  reliable  rapping,  tipping  and  writing 
communications  vouchsafed  in  modern  times  to  mortals ;  but  those 
for  whom  we  are  inditing  these  suggestions  will  read  it  with  other 
eyes.  *'  He  that  hath  a  dream  let  him  tell  a  dream ;  but  he  that  hath 
my  word,  let  him  declare  my  word."  "What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?" 

We  had  proposed,  at  the  outset,  to  prosecute  the  subject  before  us 
under  a  variety  of  other  heads,  showing  up  the  falsities  of  the  Spirit- 
ual School — the  New  Philosophy — the  Harmonial  Brotherhood — or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called — as  it  respects  the  Eternity  of  the 
Hells,  the  Doctrine  of  Progression,  and  several  other  items  which  fig- 
ure largely  in  the  general  system.  But  we  find  to  our  regret  that 
such  inroads  on  our  available  space  have  been  already  made  that  we 
must  of  necessity  forego  our  original  plan,  as  we  are  unwilling  to 
carry  over  any  series  of  articles  to  the  next  volume,  which  we  would 
commence  with  ''  clean  papers."  Some  few  remarks  on  the  general 
theme  will  conclude  the  whole. 

Our  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  phenomenon,  i.  e.,  the  truth  of  its 
spiritual  origin,  has  been  very  explicit.  We  know  not  how  to  ques- 
tion the  evidence  that  spirits  do  in  fact  communicate  sensibly 
with  men,  nor  would  we  detract  aught  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
marvel.  Indeed,  we  esteem  it  as  par  eminence  the  most  astounding 
event  of  the  present  era.  We  regard  it  as  altogether  worthy  the 
attention  and  investigation  of  every  intelligent  mind,  provided  such 
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minds  shall  not  prefer,  as  no  donbt  many  in  the  New  Church  \rill, 
to  take  the  main  facts  upon  testimony,  and  not  trouble  themselves 
with  a  scrutiny  which  can  add  little  or  nothinig^  to  their  present  con- 
victions.    While  the  laws  of  psychology  prepare  them  to  admit  sub- 
stantially the  great  averments  on  this  head,  tne  laws  of  order,  as  tbey 
apprehend  them,  put  a  veto  upon  t/ietV  being  enrolled  even  into  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  relative  to  the  fact,  or  the  mode  of  the  manifesta- 
tions.    With  this  estimate  of  the  matter  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
side,  notwithstanding  we  have  embraced  every  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  thoroughly  the  phenomena  for  ourselves.    We 
have,  through  the  courtesy  of  friends,  witnessed  it  under  the  most  aus- 
picious circumstances,  and  in  its  most  favorable  phases.      Many  of 
the  communications  to  which  we  have  listened   have  been  of  a  very 
interesting  character,  and  none  have  given  token  of  being  prompted 
by  a  decidedlv  evil  or  malign  class  of  spirits.    On  the  contrary,  their 
enunciations  have  for  the  most  part  savored  of  kindness,  benevolence, 
bienfeasance,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  truth.      But,  then,  we 
have  never  allowed  ourselves  to  interrogate  them  relative  to  religions 
doctrines.     We  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  do  in  act  what  would 
imply  that  we  admitted  for  a  moment  the  existence  of*  any  higher 
standard  of  truth  than  we  had  always  recourse  to  in  the  revelations 
of  the  Word  and  of  the  New  Church.     Whatever  their  response  on 
this  head,  it  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon  our  prior  convic- 
tions.    If  it  agreed  with  them,  it  would  not  strengthen  our  assurance ; 
if  it  conflicted  with  them,  it  would  not  weaken  it.     What  motive, 
then,  could  we  have  for  consulting  such  an  oracle  on  such  a  subject? 
"  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  word,  there  is  no  light  in  them.** 

And  here  it  is  that  we  put  our  finger  upon  the  peccant  point  of  the 
whole  system  of  pseudo-spiritualism.  The  devotees  of  the  Rappiogs, 
as  a  general  fact,  have  no  experience  of  such  scruples  as  we  have 
now  alluded  to.  When  these  ultra-mundane  responses  rush  in  like  a 
flood,  there  seems  to  be  no  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  lift  up  a  standard 
against  them.  They  are  received,  for  the  most  part,  as  valid  oracles 
— as  the  voice  of  truth  from  its  inner  sanctuary — and  the  result  is 
that  they  are  suffered  to  supersede  every  other  form  of  revelation, 
and  carry  away  the  faith  captive  to  their  most  anti-christian  dicta. 
It  is  this  effect  that  we  are  more  especially  prompted  to  deplore  in 
connection  with  the  *^ manifestations."  It  is  not  that  the  "spirits" 
discourse  nothing  but  falsities,  for  tbey  do  doubtless  say  many  isolated 
good  and  true  things ;  but  it  is  the  fearful  ascendency  which  they  are 
allowed  to  gain  over  the  minds  of  their  votaries,  and  which  goes  so  far 
to  neutralize  all  the  better  results  that  might  otherwise  follow  from  a 
marvel  so  astounding  to  the  natural  and  the  worldly  mind  as  the  fact 
of  intercourse  being  actually  opened  between  the  visible  and  the 
invisible  spheres.  It  is  mournful  to  think  of  simple  and  well-disposed 
souls  being  so  grievously  deluded  by  the  claim  to  a  pure  and  eleva- 
ted spiritualism,  when  in  fact  the  very  first  rudiments  of  such  a  spirit- 
ualism are  wanting.  Look  over  the  multitudinous  array  of  ** peeping" 
and  ''muttering''  pamphlets  professing  to  be  laden  with  the  burdens  of 
the  supernal  spheres,  and  vinet^  do  '^ou  find,  amidst  all  their  canting 
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exhortations  to  ^'  harmony,^  and  a  certain  species  of  goodishness^  the 
utterance  of  one  single  remark  that  goes  to  lay  open  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  good,  to  show  its  distinction  from,  and  yet  its  relation  to, 
truth,  or  one  gleam  of  light  thrown  upon  the  process  of  regeneration  T 
For  ourselves  we  have  sought  it  in  vain,  as  also  in  vain  a  circle 
where  this  was  felt  to  be  any  particular  desideratum.  Instead  of  the 
vigorous  and  life-stirring  dogmas  of  the  New  Dispensation  which 
instruct  men  precisely  in  what  they  need  and  how  and  where  to 
obtain  it,  we  are  treated  from  this  source  with  page  after  page  ad 
nauseam  of  the  most  puling  and  maudlin  sentimentaUsm,  of  which 
the  following  are  fair  specimens. 

"  From  the  Spirit  of  a  Mother  to  her  Son, — My  Dear  Son, — If  you  want  to  pro- 
gress you  must  let  your  mind  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  of  the  spirit 
home.  The  contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Almighty  fills  the  mind  with  high  and 
lofty  thoughts,  well  suited  to  an  immortal  being  of  ma  creation.  The  spirit  home  is 
full  of  happiness ;  all  are  happy.  None  of  Gkd's  creatures  are  doomed  to  be  miser- 
able, but  to  enjoy  all  the  ha^pmess  they  are  capable  of  doing.  This  is  especially  the 
cose  with  man.  While  he  is  on  the  earth,  he  has  to  endure  some  trouble  and  pain, 
but  this  is  only  for  a  short  season — and,  during  that  time  it  is  intermingled  with  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  happiness.  After  the  mortal  body  is  cast  of^  all  misery 
and  pain  are  cast  off  too.  After  this  transition  takes  place  the  spirit  is  introduced 
into  a  delightful  home,  surrounded  by  sweet  and  soothmg  influences — and  is  drawn 
up  into  communion  with  those  that  are  more  developed,  and  conseouently  higher  in 
the  spirit  home  than  they.  It  is  thus  taught  and  developed  by  the  most  pleasant 
means — and  progresses  from  circle  to  circle.  All  progress— none  remain  where  they 
enter — all  have  the  same  chance  there.  There  are  no  drawbacks,  no  temptations  to 
lure  them  from  the  right  path — progression  is  sure  and  easy.  Now  let  your  mind 
dwell  on  these  truths  and  expand  our  influence,  and  you  will  enjoy  much  more  pure 
happiness  than  you  have  ever  yet  enjoyed." — Hist,  of  Rec.  Develop,  in  Philadelphia^ 

"  To  a  Gentleman  from  his  Brother, — My  Dear  Brother, — Your  mind  was  so  fa- 
vorably inclined  when  you  came  in  that  you  had  not  much  difficulty  in  believing 
that  you  were  surrounded  by  dear  and  beloved  firiends  who  were  anxious  to  com- 
municate With  you,  and  unfold  to  you  new  truths.  Did  mankind  only  know  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  the  spirit  home,  they  would  not  allow  their  minds  to  dwell 
so  much  on  the  things  of  the  earth — but  lift  them  up  in  holy  contemplation 
of  that  lovely  place.  You  cannot  conceive  of  its  beauties,  much  less  of  the 
infinite  and  lovelv  character  of  its  Divine  Creator.  Man  has  debased  him 
and  brought  him  lower  than  himself  by  giving  attributes  to  an  infinite  degree 
that  should  not  bo  possessed  in  a  finit^  degree.  I^t  not  your  mind  look  upon 
him  in  this  light  but  in  a  far  higher  and  more  glorious  one.  You  can  form  no 
idea  of  our  happiness,  words  cannot  express  it.  This  glorious  destiny  is  prepared  for 
all  men  without  exception,  none  are  to  be  excluded,  all  shall  be  happy.  Tnoso  who 
do  not  develop  themselves  while  on  earth  must  see  that  they  have  not  treasured  their 
time  as  they  should  have  done  before.  They  must  enter  a  lower  circle  than  they 
need  otherwise  have  done,  and  be  properly  taught  and  developed,  by  those  more  ad- 
vanced. Now  will  you  not  pay  attention  to  these  words,  and  prepare  yourself  for  an 
abode  in  the  higher  circle  immediately  upon  leaving  the  earth.     Done." — Id,  p.  65. 

"  From  the  Spirit  of  a  Sister  in  answer  to  tite  qtiestion^  *  Is  she  Dead  T— No,  I  am  not 
dead,  but  live  in  a  more  glorious  life.  O !  we  are  all  happy  in  the  spirit  home. 
My  dear  sister,  I  am  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  communicate  with  you.  I 
have  long  wished  to  maniiest  myself  to  you  out  your  condition  has  not  been  such  as 
to  permit  such  sweet  communion  with  you.  Your  idea  of  the  spirit  after  it  leaves  its 
tenement  of  clay  is  wron^;  such  is  the  fact  with  most  people.  Mortals  vnth  their 
unassisted  mental  perceptions  cannot  understand  about  the  existence  of  the  spirit 
after  it  bursts  its  prison  door,  and  soars  away  in  immortal  life.    Did  you  understand 
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the  laws  of  progresdon  that  govern  the  deyelopment  of  the  immortal  fpirit;  loi 
would  live  mile  on  earth  so  as  to  develope  all  the  higher  and  holier  attrihotes  otAi  |d 
mind.  Our  misaion  is  to  teach  mankind  this,  among  other  important  leflf(»fl,  e» 
ceming  thoir  life  in  a  physical  and  spiritual  existence.  Man  liyes  for  a  high  ul 
noble  Durpose.  He  was  created  in  the  image  of  Grod — his  spirit  is  an  cnuuntia 
from  God.  God  is  with  man,  though  he  tramples  all  that  is  good  beneath  him  ftrt 
time,  yet  the  good  within  him  at  times  will  triumph  over  his  carnal  nature.  Nqh 
are  so  far  lost  in  wrong  doing  but  they  will  be  developed  in  a  slow  degree,  if  hk 
little  in  life,  the  more  to  be  developed  in  the  spirit  home.  Your  cold  selfish  fipn^ 
your  cold  Hectarianism  hinders  your  progress  m  spiritual  development,  and  is  tk 
cause  of  much  wrong  doing  among  men.  God  is  love — love  one  another,  cnltinte 
harmonious  relations  among  you,  and  you  will  reap  a  rich  reward  in  the  peaoe  nl 
happiness  that  will  increase  among  ^ou.  Dear  sister,  think  of  what  I  oommunieili 
to  yuu,  and  do  not  reject  it  because  it  is  new  to  you.  It  is  in  accordance  ^thtk 
laws  which  God  in  his  wisdom  has  established  for  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the 
human  family,  towards  a  higher  spiritual  condition.     Done." — Id,  p.  CO. 

Whole  volumes  of  such  sickly  stuff  as  this  have  doubtless  beet 
indited  within  the  last  three  years,  and  the  same  staple  bids  fair,  froa 
present  omens,  to  be  stretched  out  to  "  the  crack  of  doom.*'  If  anyone 
would  see  it  in  its  perfection,  let  him  consult  the  "  Spiritual  Me^sseo- 
ger"  of  R.  P.  Ambler,  whose  pages  are  a  model  on  the  score  of  dilu- 
ted inanity.     Ecce  signum, 

"  Love  is  the  chosen  and  effectual  purifier  of  man ;— it  is  that  which  reaches dom 
to  the  deep  source  of  action,  and  clears  the  fountain  from  which  the  streamis  eo  fortL 
In  vain  has  the  Church  hurled  its  anathemas  upon  the  sinner — ^in  vain  has  it  robei 
the  destiny  of  man  in  a  veil  of  blackness,  and  made  wild  terror  the  instrument  of  n- 

Sentance :  for  with  all  the  thunders  of  almighty  ire — ^with  all  the  pioturings  of  dsik 
espair,  the  saint  and  sinner  sleep  alike  and  smile  in  mockery  at  the  tragic  scene. 
The  world  now  needs  a  more  gentle  ministry.  It  needs  to  be  warmed  and  subdued 
by  that  attractive  influence  which  shines  in  the  sun  and  lights  the  stars.  It  needs 
to  feci  in  its  heart  the  power  of  that  celestial  love,  which  is  the  angel  of  the  Supreme 
Divinity.  Think  not  that  such  a  principle  as  this  is  weak — that  it  cannot  reach  to 
the  sinful,  the  degraded,  and  the  lost.  It  is  in  this  world  of  sin  that  Love  has  its 
work  to  do.  Far  away  over  the  wastes  of  human  life — do^ii  among  the  hidinf* 
places  of  the  guilty — far  down  where  the  tear  of  human  sympathy  is  seldom  shea, 
shall  its  blessed  power  extend ;  and  wherever  the  fallen  victims  of  crime  may  dwell 
— wherever  the  struggling  soul  may  strive  with  tlio  tempter — wherever  the  chains  of 
habit  have  bound  and  burdened  the  heart — wherever  sm,  and  guilt,  and  wretched- 
ness exist — where  tears  have  flowed  and  sighs  are  breathed,  there  shall  it  perfcnn 
its  mission.  Yes ;  it  shall  go  forth  where  no  other  power  can  reach,  gaining  its  silent 
victories  in  a  sanctuary  where  sword  and  flame  may  never  enter.  Lo !  the  accents 
of  love  are  breathed,  and  the  poor  wanderer  whose  heart  has  been  long  chilled  with 
indifference,  turns  and  smiles ;  those  accents  come  again  to  the  tempted,  and  even 
while  raising  the  cup  of  death  to  his  lips,  the  trcmbhng  hand  is  stayed  and  a  noble 
purpose  is  bom  within  his  heart ;  and  then,  once  more,  that  voice  of  love  falls  upon  the 
ear  of  the  criminal — it  speaks  to  him  who  has  heard  before  but  the  sound  of  scorn— 
to  him  who  has  been  deserted,  despised,  and  hardened  in  his  sin,  and  behold !  there 
in  those  clanking  chains  and  amid  the  dungeon's  gloom,  that  strong  heart  is  melted, 
and  he  weeps.  Oh !  sweet  angel  of  Love !  thou  art  the  chosen  minister  of  Heaven— 
thy  breathing  tones  find  their  echo  in  the  inmost  heart,  where  the  image  of  God  can 
never  be  effaced." — Spirit  Messenger^  p.  155. 

If  it  were  not  profane  to  suppose  that  among  the  numerous  upper 
and  nether  *'  spheres  "  of  which  these  rapping  "  revealments  "  (O  vo- 
cable most  uncouth !)  speak,  there  were  a  Boarding  School  Mis.ses' 
sphere,  we  should  have  no  farther  to  seek  for  the  source  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  scores  of  paragtai^VvE  Ivt^  the  above. 
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On  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  fail,  we  think,  to  be  apparent  to  a  New- 
shurchman  that  we  have  in  these  unique  and  marvellous  manifestations 
mn  order  of  phenomena  with  which  he  can  cherish  but  precious  little 

Smpathy,  except  by  proving  recreant  to  principles  which,  as  a  New- 
larchman,  he  cannot  but  regard  as  immovable  as  the  pillars  of  the 
Diiiverse.  He  may,  if  he  pleases,  investigate  the  facts  as  he  would 
any  other  class  of  scientiiics,  in  order  to  pronounce  a  more  intelligent 

Elgment  upon  the  subject,  should  his  opinion  be  demanded.  To  this 
will  often  find  himself  exhorted.  ^  Investigate — open  the  mind  to 
evidence — be  loyal  to  truth."  Well,  and  suppose  he  has  investigated, 
Bad  that  his  mind  is  fully  made  up — suppose  that  he  admits  freely  the 
Bnpernatural  character  of  the  marvel.  What  then  ?  What  more  has 
he  to  do  with  it  7  What  uses  can  it  subserve  to  him  7  He  may 
never  himself  have  received  or  witnessed  a  false  communication ; 
bnt  judging  the  tree  bv  its  fruits,  what  conclusion  can  he  reach  but 
that,  be  the  spirits  good  or  bad,  the  emanations  which  come  forth  from 
them  are  not,  as  a  general  fact,  entitled  to  credit.  In  the  department 
of  natural  things  he  cannot  repose  confidence  in  their  statements  any 
farther  than  as  they  are  confirmed  by  other  evidence  drawn  from 
other  sources.  In  the  region  of  spiritual  matters,  what  light  can 
they  afford  him  of  any  value  which  he  has  not  already  7  Would  he 
set  their  credibility  above  that  of  the  illuminated  seer  of  the  New 
Church  7  When  he  finds,  for  instance,  these  ghostly  revelators  saying 
firom  the  other  world,  as  they  usually  do,  that  they  saw  their  lifeless 
bodies  reposing  on  their  beds,  surrounded  by  weeping  friends,  and  that 
too  in  a  few  moments  after  their  dissolution,  how  much  will  this  weigh 
a^^ainst  the  positive  declaration  of  Swedenborg,  that  the  spiritual  can 
take  no  direct  and  immediate  cognizance  of  the  material,  any  more 
than  the  material  does  of  the  spiritual — ^that  there  must  be  some  in- 
tervening medium,  psychologically  adapted,  through  whose  eyes  the 
objects  of  earth  can  be  seen  7  What,  moreover,  can  he  think  of  the 
reliability  of  communications  which  so  generally — we  do  not  say  uni- 
versally— lead  the  "circles"  to  deny  the  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus, 
to  reject  the  Bible- Word  as  the  grand  authoritative  embodiment  of 
Divine  Truth,  to  scout  the  eternity,  not  to  say,  in  many  cases,  the 
existence  of  the  hells,  to  ignore  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  to 
inculcate  a  system  of  ethics  which  makes  little  or  no  account  of  the 
relations  of  genuine  charity  to  genuine  truth  7  That  these  are  actu- 
ally the  characteristics  of  the  spiritualism^ — if  we  may  use  the  misno- 
mer— which  we  are  now  subjecting  to  review — that  its  whole  litera- 
ture is  leavened  with  them — it  is  impossible  to  deny.  That  excep- 
tional cases  occur  we  are  free  to  admit,  but  that  we  have  not  libelled 
the  system  and  the  "  circles,"  we  have  the  strongest  assurance.  And 
Kiow  what  were  whole  ship-loads  of  such  trash  compared  with  the  one 
Bingle  paragraph  from  the  luminous  pen  of  Swedenborg  which  we 
here  insert  7 

**  In  what  degree  a  mediate  revelation,  which  is  effected  by  means  of  the  Word,  is  pre 
WtraMe  to  an  immedicUe  revelation^  which  i$  effected  iry  means  of  spirits, — It  is  generally 
k^elieved  that  man  might  be  more  enlightened  and  iSecome  more  wise,  if  an  immediate 
revelation  was  granted  him  by  means  of  converse  wiUi  spirits  and  angels ;  but  the 
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reverse  is  the  case.  Illustration  by  means  of  the  Word  is  effected  bj  an  interior  waj, 
whereas  illustration  by  means  of  an  immediate  revelation  is  effected  by  an  exterior 
way.  The  interior  way  is  by  the  will  into  the  understanding,  the  exterior  way  is 
by  the  hearing  into  the  understanding.  Man  by  means  of  the  Word  is  iUn5- 
tratcd  by  the  Lord,  in  proportion  as  his  will  is  in  good ;  but  man  by  hea^ 
ing  may  be  instructed,  and,  as  it  were,  illustrated,  alwou^h  his  will  is  in  eTil 
and  what  enters  into  the  understanding  in  a  man,  whose  will  is  in  evil,  is  not  within 
the  man  but  without  him,  and  is  only  in  his  memory  and  not  in  his  life,  and  what  L« 
without  man  and  not  in  his  life,  is  gradually  separated,  if  not  before,  nevertheless 
after  death ;  for  the  will  which  is  in  evil,  either  casts  it  out  or  suffocates  it,  or  &ls:- 
fies  and  profanes  it ;  for  the  will  constitutes  the  life  of  man,  and  continually  acts 
upon  the  understanding  and  regards  as  extraneous  what  is  derived  into  the  nnde^ 
standing  from  the  momorjr.  On  the  contrary,  the  understanding  does  not  act  on  tbe 
will,  but  it  only  teaches  in  what  manner  the  will  should  act :  wherefore  if  a  man 
knew  from  heaven  whatever  is  known  to  the  angels,  or  if  he  knew  whatever  is  con- 
tained in  the  Word,  and  moreover  all  that  is  contained  in  the  doctrines  of  the  churdii 
which  the  fathers  have  written  and  councils  declared,  and  his  will  remains  in  evil 
nevertheless  after  death,  such  a  man  would  be  regarded  as  one  who  knows  nothing, 
because  he  does  not  will  what  ho  knows  ;  and  whereas  evil  hates  truth  in  this  case, 
the  man  himself  casts  out  truths,  and  in  the  room  thereof  adopts  such  falses  as  are 
in  agreement  with  the  evil  of  his  will.  Moreover  permission  is  not  granted  to  anr 
0])irit  nor  to  any  angel  to  teach  any  man  on  this  earth  in  divine  truths,  but  the  Lord 
himself  teaches  every  one  by  means  of  the  Word,  and  man  is  taught  in  proportion  u 
he  receives  good  from  the  Lord  in  his  will,  and  he  receives  good  in  the  tsamo  propor- 
tion as  he  flees  evils  as  sins ;  every  man  also  is  in  a  society  of  spirits  as  to  his  aneo- 
tions  and  as  to  his  thoughts  thence  derived,  in  which  society  his  mind  is  as  it  were 
present  with  them  :  wherefore  spirits  speaking  with  man,  speak  from  his  affections 
and  according  to  them. 

*^  A  man  cannot  converse  with  other  spirits  unless  the  societies  in  wliich  he  isbe 
first  removed,  which  cannot  be  done  except  by  a  reformation  of  his  will ;  because 
every  man  is  in  society  with  spirits  who  are  in  the  same  religion  with  himself,  where- 
fore when  the  spirits  converse  with  him,  they  confirm  whatever  a  man  has  made  a 
part  of  his  religion,  consequently  enthusiastic  spirits  confirm  whatever  is  of  entha- 
siasm  with  man ;  Quaker  spirits  confirm  whatever  is  of  Quakerism ;  Moravian  spirits 
whatever  is  of  JVIoravianism,  and  so  forth.  Hence  proceed  confirmations  of  the  fal>e 
which  can  never  bo  extirpated.  From  this  it  appears,  that  mediate  revelation, 
which  is  effected  by  means  of  the  Word,  is  preferable  to  immediate  revelation,  which 
is  efiected  by  means  of  spirits.  As  to  wliat  regards  myself,  it  was  not  allowed  tvi 
take  anything  from  the  dictate  of  any  spirit,  or  from  the  dictate  of  any  angel,  bu: 
from  the  dictate  of  the  Lord  alone.'' — Con.  Sac,  Scrip,  from  Experience,  p.  11. 

We  have  now  completed  our  task,  and  know  not  that  we  shall 
ever  have  occasion  to  revert  to  it.  We  are  well  aware  that  our  viewi^ 
on  the  subject  will  impinge  somewhat  gratingly  upon  the  theories  and 
the  feelings  of  several  personal  friends  whom  we  are  truly  sorry  to 
ofiend,  if  offence  does  indeed  come  of  it.  Our  remarks  will  undoubt- 
edly savor  to  them  of  a  narrowness  ofspirit,  of  a  "sectarian  bigotry^ 
from  which  they  had  hoped  us  fairly  quit.  From  such  we  must  he- 
speak  all  the  charity  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  bestow.  We 
trust  they  will  perceive  that  our  object  is  simply  to  expose  what  we 
conscientiously  regard  as  a  pernicious  system  of  pseudo-spiritualism. 
We  have  endeavored  to  strip  it  of  its  specious  disguises,  and  by  pre- 
senting it  in  contrast  with  a  spiritualism  which  is  pure  and  true— 
which  is  from  the  Lord,  and  leads  to  the  Lord — to  persuade  the  man 
of  the  New  Church  to  abjure  all  fellowship  with  it,  and  to  fall  bacli 
upon  those  surer  oracles  which  were  graciously  designed  as  "a  lamp 
to  our  feet  and  a  guide  to  our  path."  G.  B. 
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THE  PARABLES  EXPLAINED. 
No.  XL 

THE   MARRIAGE    OF   TBE    KINg's   SON. 

"And  Jesus  answered  and  spake  unto  them  again  by  parables,  and  said.  The  Kingdom 
of  the  Heavens  is  like  unto  a  certain  King  who  made  a  marriage  for  his  Son,  and  tent 
forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  bidden  to  the  wedding  :  and  they  would  not  come. 
Again,  he  sent  forth  other  servants,  saying,  Tell  them  which  are  bidden.  Behold,  I  have 
prepared  my  dinner:  my  oxen  and  my  fadings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready:  come 
tmto  the  marriage.  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  farm,  an- 
other to  his  merchandize:  and  the  remnant  took  his  servants,  and  entreated  them  spite- 
fully, and  slew  them.  But  when  the  King  heard  thereof,  he  was  wroth :  and  he  sent  forth 
his  armies,  and  destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burnt  up  their  city.  Then  saith  he  to  his 
servants.  The  wedding  is  ready,  but  they  which  were  bidden  were  not  worthy.  Go  ye 
therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage.  So  tluMe 
terrants  went  out  into  the  highways,  and  gathered  together  all  as  many  as  they  found, 
both  bad  and  good:  and  the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.  And  when  the  King 
came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw  th^re  a  man  which  had  not  on  a  wedding-garment :  and 
he  saith  unto  him,  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither,  not  havhig  on  a  wedding-garment? 
And  he  was  speechless.  Then  said  the  King  to  the  servants.  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and 
take  him  away,  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness  ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth.    For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  cho8en.*'-^MATT.  xii.  1-15. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  here  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  f 

A.  By  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  is  to  be  understood,  the  govern- 
ment and  guidance  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
for  Heaven  is  Heaven,  by  virtue  of  the  reception  of  Divine  Love  and 
Wisdom,  and  it  is  called  a  kingdom  from  the  government  and  guid- 
ance of  that  Love  and  Wisdom. 

Q.  And  why  is  this  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  likened  unto  a  certain 
King  who  made  a  marriage  for  his  Son  ? 

A.  Because,  by  the  King,  who  here  made  a  marriage  for  his  Son, 
is  to  be  understood,  the  Supreme  Divinity,  called  Jehovah,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Father,  in  the  New,  uniting  Himself  with  the  Hu- 
manity which  He  assumed  here  on  earth  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  This  union  is  called  a  marriage^  and,  therefore,  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Heavens  is  likened  unto  this  marriage,  because  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Heavens  is  formed  from  an  union  of  similar  principles,  viz.,  from 
heavenly  Love  and  heavenly  Wisdom,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
from  heavenly  Good  and  heavenly  Truth. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  of  this  King,  that  he  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call 
them  that  were  bidden  to  the  marriage^  and  they  would  not  come.  What 
do  you  understand  by  the  servants  who  are  here  said  to  be  sent  forth 
by  the  King  7 

A,  By  the  servants  are  here  to  be  understood,  the  ministers  of  God, 
or  the  teachers  of  His  Most  Holy  Word  ;  and  since  the  things  which 
these  ministers  teach  are  the  truths  of  that  Word,  therefore,  by  the 
servants  here  spoken  of,  are  to  be  understood  those  truths  themselves,., 
which  may  be  considered  as  ministering  or  subservient  to  the  hea- 
venly good  of  Love  and  Charity,  to  which  they  point 
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Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  these  servants  calling  them 
that  were  bidden  to  the  marriage  ? 

A.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  revelation  of  God,  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  make  to  mankind  in  His  Holy  Word,  to  invite  them  to  an 
eternal  conjunction  with  Himself,  by  the  reception  of  His  own  Love 
and  Wisdom.  There  is  not,  therefore,  a  single  truth  contained  in  that 
revelation  but  what  points  to  such  conjunction,  and  was  intended  to 
conduct  man  to  a  participation  of  its  eternal  blessedness.  This, 
therefore,  is  what  is  signified  by  the  servants  calling  them  that  were 
bidden  to  the  marriage  ? 

Q.  But  a  distinction  is  here  made  betwixt  calling  and  being  bidden. 
What  do  you  understand  by  this  distinction  ? 

A,  In  the  original  tongue^  both  expressions  are  the  same,  and, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered,  to  call  them  that  were  called 
to  the  marriage. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  calling  them  that  were  called 
to  the  marriage  ? 

A.  The  call  to  the  heavenly  marriage  is  two-fold  ;  because,  it  is, 
first,  a  call  of  the  understandings  and,  secondly,  a  call  of  the  vdUL 

Q.  And  how  do  you  distinguish  between  a  call  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  a  call  of  the  will  7 

A.  Man  is  called  to  the  heavenly  marriage  in  his  understanding, 
when  he  first  receives  the  knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Truth,  and  is 
thus  made  acquainted  with  God  and  His  kingdom,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  that  rule  of  life  which  conducts  to  God  and  His  kingdom. 
This  call,  however,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  introduce  him  into 
Heaven  and  conjunction  with  God,  because  no  knowledge  is  of  itself 
competent  to  that  purpose.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  when  a  suffi- 
cient store  of  knowledge  has  been  implanted,  that  he  be  called  a 
second  time  to  bring  such  knowledge  into  practice,  by  forming  his  life 
accordingly  ;  and  when  this  is  efiected,  then  his  will,  or  love,  is  united 
with  his  understanding,  and,  by  this  double  call,  he  is  introduced  to 
the  marriage,  because  the  heavenly  marriage  is,  and  means,  nothing 
else  but  such  conjunction. 

Q.  But  it  is  added,  that  they  who  were  called  would  not  come. 
What  do  you  learn  from  these  words? 

A,  In  the  original  it  is  expressed,  they  were  not  willing  to  come,  to 
instruct  us  that  it  was  the  abuse  of  their  free-will  which  prevented 
their  coming,  and  that,  consequently,  they  wanted  the  inclination^  bat 
not  the  power s  to  come. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  the  abuse  of  their  free  will  ? 

A.  Every  one  is  gifted,  by  his  Almighty  Creator,  with  the  faculty 
of  choosing  for  himself  either  good  or  evil,  which  was  signified  by  the 
two  trees  planted  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  But  all  good  is  of  God  and 
of  His  kingdom,  and  all  evil  is  of  the  Devil  and  his  kingdom.  Every 
man,  therefore,  is  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  choosing  God  and  the 
things  of  His  kingdom,  or  the  Devil  and  the  things  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  he  chooses  either  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  determi- 
nation of  his  love,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  his  supreme  joy  or 
delight.    For,  if  he  loves  himself  only,  and  the  things  of  this  world, 
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in  preference  to  God  and  the  things  of  His  kingdom,  he  then  chooses- 
evil  in  preference  to  good,  and  thus  abases  his  free-will.  But  if  he 
loves  God  and  the  things  of  His  kingdom,  in  preference  to  himself  and 
the  things  of  this  world,  he  then  chooses  good  instead  of  evil,  and,  in 
so  doing,  he  applies  his  free-will  according  to  the  happy  purposes  for 
which  it  was  given  him  by  his  merciful  Creator. 

Q,  But  it  is  written,  Afain  he  sent  forth  other  servants,  saying.  Tell 
them  that  were  bidden.  Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner:  my  oxen 
and  fallings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready :  come  to  the  marriage. 
What  do  you  understand  here,  by  the  other  servants  whom  the  King 
sent  forth  ? 

A.  By  the  other  servants  are  here  to  be  understood,  other  applica- 
tions of  the  Divine  Truth,  or  the  Divine  Truth  expressed  in  another 
form.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  the  same  Divine  Truth  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  ; 
but  the  form  of  expression  is  varied  in  each,  and  it  is  this  variety  of 
expression,  and  not  of  the  truth  itself,  which  is  alluded  to  in  this  ac- 
count of  the  other  servants  here  said  to  be  sent  forth  by  the  heavenly 
King. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  that  part  of  their  message 
where  it  is  said.  Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner  ? 

A.  The  term  behold,  is  a  term  applied  to  excite  attention  to  the 
subject  which  follows,  in  the  present  case,  therefore,  to  the  dinner 
which  was  prepared,  to  instruct  us  that  this  dinner  is  a  subject  worthy 
of  all  attention,  and  better  deserving  it  than  any  other,  because  it  is 
a  subject  to  which  the  attention  is  called  by  God  Himself,  and  God 
never  calls  man  to  attend  to  any  thing  but  what  is  most  worthy  of 
his  attention. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  meant  by  the  dinner  which  is 
here  said  to  be  prepared. 

A.  The  term  dinner  is  used  to  express  all  consociation  of  Love  and 
Charity,  because  all  feasts,  whether  they  were  dinners  or  suppers,  were 
originally  ordained  for  the  purpose  of  cherishing  such  consociation. 
By  the  dinner,  therefore,  being  prepared,  is  to  be  understood,  that  the 
Almigbtt  had  provided  every  thing  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  such  consociation  of  Love  and  Charity  between  angels  in  heaven 
and  men  upon  earth.  Thus,  by  this  part  of  the  invitation,  all  man- 
kind are  called  to  enter  into  consociation  of  Love  and  Charity  with 
the  angelic  kingdom,  and  in  so  doing,  to  eat  of  their  bread,  and  drink 
of  their  cup,  according  as  it  is  written,  Man  did  eat  angeVs  food,  and 
he  gave  them  bread  to  the  full.      Ps.  Ixxviii.  25.) 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  oxen  and  failings  which 
are  said  to  be  killed? 

A.  The  oxen  and  failings,  here  spoken  of,  denote  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  heavenly  good,  which  constitute  the  King's  dinner, 
and  in  this  view,  the  various  animals  appointed  for  sacrifice,  under 
the  old  law,  are  to  be  considered  as  representative  of  some  heavenly  ^ 
principles  of  life  which  were  required  to  be  acknowledged  as  coming 
from  God,  and  to  be  offered  up  to  God.  In  the  present  case,  there- 
fore,  oxen  and  failings  are  applied  to  denote  all  tiiose  heavenly  affec* 
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lions,  both  natural  and  spiritaal,  which  are  implanted  in  man  by  his 
Heatenlt  Fatbbr,  and  which  alone  coigoin  God  with  man  and  man 
with  God. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  all  things  being  ready  f 

A,  By  all  things  are  meant,  all  things  on  the  part  of  God  necessary 
for  man^s  regeneration,  whether  they  be  internal  or  external ;  and  by 
their  being  ready  is  to  be  understood,  that  they  are  always  at  hand 
with  man,  and  waiting  to  be  formed  into  his  life,  whensoever  he  is 
disposed,  in  his  free-will,  to  admit  them. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  implied  in  the  words  of  the  in- 
vitation, come  to  the  marriage  ? 

A.  These  words  imply  a  most  gracious  call  of  the  divine  mercy  and 
loving-kindness  of  the  Most  High  to  every  individual  of  the  human 
race,  pressing  and  inviting  him  to  an  eternal  conjunction  of  life,  of 
blessing,  and  of  protection,  with  Himself  and  His  kingdom.      It  im- 

Idies,  further,  a  call  unto  every  man  to  conjoin  in  his  own  heart  and 
ife  the  eternal  principles  of  heavenly  Love  and  Wisdom,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  of  Charity  and  Faith,  because  the  former  coigunction 
of  man  with  his  God  depends  entirely  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
this  latter  conjunction  of  the  above  heavenly  principles  in  his  own 
mind  and  life. 

Q.  But  it  is  said  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  invitation  was  ad- 
dressed, that  they  made  light  of  it^  and  went  their  toay,  one  to  his  farm, 
and  anottier  to  his  merchandise.  What  do  you  here  understand  by 
their  making  light  of  the  invitation  7 

A.  To  make  light  of  a  thing,  is  to  account  it  of  little  value,  and  to 
be  but  little  affected  by  it ;  and,  therefore,  to  make  light  of  the  invi- 
tation to  come  to  the  marriage,  implies,  that  they  thought  the  heavenly 
marriage  a  thing  of  little  value,  and  were  but  little  affected  by  it. 
For  such  is  the  case  with  the  impenitent,  the  thoughtless,  and  uncon- 
verted. Even  Heaven  itself  appears  in  their  eyes  as  a  trifling  and 
insignificant  possession,  whilst  the  things  of  this  world  seem  to  be  the 
only  grand  objects  which  deserve  their  attention.  Thus,  they  mis- 
take entirely  the  nature  of  true  greatness ;  calling  that  great  which 
in  itself  is  little,  and  that  little  which  in  itself  is  great ;  and,  by  a  ter- 
rible perversion  of  their  faculties,  they  invert  all  order,  setting  them- 
selves above  God,  earth  above  heaven,  temporal  things  above  eternal, 
and  death  above  life. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  meant  by  what  is  further  said, 
that  they  went  away  T 

A.  By  going  away  is  here  to  be  understood,  a  separation  of  them- 
selves from  that  eternal  conjunction  with  God  and  Heaven  which  was 
proffered  to  their  acceptance.  And  this  was  a  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  their  making  light  of  it,  since  no  man  was  ever  known 
to  draw  near  with  his  affections  to  any  object  of  which  he  thinks 
vilely  and  contemptibly.  Man  will,  of  course,  separate  himself  from 
Heaven  in  the  degree  that  bis  affections  are  not  interested  in  its  im- 
portant realities ;  nor  will  he  ever  draw  near,  as  he  ought,  to  the 
blessed  kingdom,  only  in  proportion  as  his  understanding  is  en- 
lightened, and  his  will  purified,  to  see  and  to  feel  that  the  things  of 
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that  kingdom  merit  his  regard  and  esteem  infinitely  above  all  other 
things  whatsoever. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  OTie  going  to  his  fields  and  an- 
other to  his  merchandise  f 

A.  In  the  sense  of  the  letter  is  expressed,  by  these  words,  the  pre- 
ference which  men  usually  give  to  worldly  concerns  and  occupations 
above  the  concerns  and  occupations  of  eternal  life :  but,  in  the  spirit- 
ual sense  is  to  be  understood,  that  they  prefer  natural  good  to  spirit* 
ual  good,  and  natural  truth  to  spiritual  truth :  for,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  a  man's  field  (or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  original,  hisownfidd) 
denotes  his  will,  or  love ;  and  merchandise  denotes  his  own  under- 
standing, or  truth. 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  that  the  remnant  took  his  servants^  and  entreated 
them  spitefully^  and  slew  them.    How  do  you  understand  this  ? 

A.  These  wonls  describe  the  methods  by  which  wicked  and  un- 
believing men  destroy,  in  themselves,  the  heavenly  truths  of  Gron^s 
most  Holt  Word  ;  for,  by  the  servants  here  spoken  of,  as  was  shown 
above,  are  meant  those  truths  which  are  destroyed  in  men*8  minds 
principally  by  two  methods ;  first,  by  vilifying  them,  or  making  them 
appear  contemptible  in  their  understandings ;  and,  secondly,  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  life  of  love  and  charity  in  their  wills.  The  first 
method  is  expressed  by  entreating  them  spitefully^  and  the  second,  by 
laying  them. 

Q.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  King  heard  thereof  he  was  wroth :  and 
he  sent  forth  his  armies^  and  destroyed  those  murderers^  and  burned  up 
their  city.    What  do  you  here  understand  by  the  King  being  wroth  f 

A.  Anger  and  wrath  are  frequently  attributed  toGrOD,  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  not  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  any  such  qualities,  or 
properties  exist  in  the  Divine  Being,  who,  in  Himself,  is,  and  ever 
must  be,  the  purest  and  most  essential  mercy,  love,  goodness,  and 
compassion.  But  the  contrary  qualities  of  wrath,  anger,  and  ven* 
geance,  are  attributed  to  Him  in  the  same  way  that  repentance  is  at- 
tributed to  Him,  though  it  is  plain  that  God  never  repents,  as  He  Him« 
self  also  declares.  The  reason,  then,  why  God  is  said  to  be  angry  and 
wrathful,  as  well  as  to  repent,  is,  because  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are 
written  according  to  appearances,  and,  if  they  were  not  so  written, 
they  could  not  have  been  ad&pted  to  the  apprehension  of  the  natural 
men.  The  appearance,  thereiore,  is,  that  God  is  angry  and  wrathful 
with  the  wicked,  and  that  He  also  repents  of  His  purposes,  but  the 
real  truth  is,  that  He  never  repents,  neither  is  He  ever  angry  or  wrath- 
ful, and  that  if  He  appears  so,  it  is  owing  to  the  wickedness  of  man, 
which  always  supposes  that  God  is  angry  with  him,  and  ready  to 
punish  his  wicked  deeds.  Every  man,  therefore,  in  this  respect, 
makes  his  own  God,  according  to  the  idea  which  he  forms  of  God  ; 
and,  consequently,  a  wicked  man  sees  nothing,  and  can  see  nothing, 
but  a  God  of  anger  and  wrath,  whilst  a  good  man  sees  nothing,  and 
can  see  nothing,  but  a  Goo  of  mercy  and  love.  It  is  accordingly  writ- 
ten, with  the  pure  thou  wilt  show  thyself  pure^  and  with  the  froward 
thou  wilt  show  thyself  froward. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  understand  by  the  King  sending  forth  his 
armies  f 
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A.  The  armies  of  the  Lord,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  His 
host,  denote  the  angelic  host,  >vhen  applied  in  a  good  sense,  as  exe- 
cuting the  purposes  of  salvation ;  but  when  applied  in  a  contrary 
sense,  as  in  the  present  case,  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  they  de- 
note the  powers  of  darkness;  in  whicn  sense  it  is  written,  in  another 
place,  concerning  the  rebellious  Israelites,  that  the  Lord  sent  evil  an- 
gels among  them.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  merciful  Lord 
sends  evil,  or  evil  angels^  among  any  people,  but  that  the  wicked  and 
impenitent,  by  their  wickedness  and  impenitence,  plunge  themselves 
into  a  wretched  association  with  those  spirits  of  darkness. 

Q.  And  what  is  to  be  understood  by  destroying  those  murderers? 

A.  All  wicked  people  are  called  murderers,  because  they  kill  and 
murder  in  themselves  the  life  of  heavenly  Love  and  Charity,  which  is 
the  life  of  God  and  of  His  kingdom ;  and  God  is  said  to  destroy  such 
murderers,  when,  in  reality,  they  destroy  themselves,  by  separating 
themselves  from  the  mercy,  the  blessing,  and  protection  of  Heaven, 
for  whatsoever  is  so  separated  must  of  necessity  be  destroyed,  since 
spiritual  destruction  is  but  another  term  to  express  alienation  from 
God,  as  spiritual  salvation  is  but  another  term  to  express  conjunction 
with  God  in  His  own  life  of  heavenly  love  and  wisdom. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  mean  by  burning  up  their  city  ? 

A,  City  is  here  use^  in  a  spiritual  sense,  like  ail  other  expressions 
in  the  parable,  and,  according  to  that  sense,  denotes  the  interior  prin- 
ciples  and  persuasions  which  occupy  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  which 
they  dwell.  In  this  passage  it  is,  therefore,  used  to  denote  the  prin- 
ciples and  persuasions  of  the  wicked,  which  are  said  to  be  burned  up^ 
when  they  are  consumed  and  perish  by  the  concupiscences  which  give 
them  birth.  Mention  is  accordingly  made,  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
of  the  city  of  destruction,  and  also  of  the  city  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ; 
the  former,  denoting  the  principles  and  persuasions  in  which  the  un- 
godly dwell,  as  to  their  spirits ;  and  the  latter,  denoting  the  principles 
and  persuasions  in  which  the  righteous  dwell,  as  to  their  spirits. 

Q.  But  it  is  said,  the  wedding  is  ready,  but  they  which  were  bidden 
were  not  worthy.     What  do  you  understand  here  by  being  worthy  ? 

A.  Man  is  said  to  be  worthy  when  he  complies  freely  and  volunta- 
rily with  the  counsels  of  the  Eternal  Truth ;  in  which  case  he  exalts 
the  Eternal  Truth  above  everything  belonging  to  himself,  and  thus 
ascribes  to  the  God  of  Truth  all  merit,  and  consequently,  all  worth. 
Man,  therefore,  is  called  worthy  in  proportion  as  he  takes  no  worth  to 
himself,  but  humbly  and  gratefully  acknowledges  that  no  one  is  wor- 
thy but  Him  of  whom  it  is  written,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  (hat  was  slain 
to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  blessing  (Rev.  v.  12).  On  the  other  hand,  man  is  said  to 
be  not  worthy,  when  he  is  unwilling  to  admit  into  his  mind  that  hea- 
venly wisdom  which  would  teach  him  that  all  wjfthincss,  properly  so 
called,  belongs  unto  God,  and  that  man  is  only  so  far  worthy  as  he 
willingly  makes  this  acknowledgment. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  nezt.) 
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ARTICLE  in. 


For  the  N.  C.  Rapotitory. 

RABBINICAL  PROVERBS. 

TRANSLATED   FROM  THE   HEBREW  ^BY   THE  EDITOR. 

1.  Honor  the  doctor  before  you  have  need  of  him. 

2.  Eat  the  bone  which  falls  to  your  lot 

3.  As  gold  needs  beating,  so  does  a  boy  whipping. 

4.  Wo  to  the  wicked  and  to  their  adherents. 

5.  An  old  man  in  a  house  is  a  good  sign  in  a  house. 

6.  Keep  your  affairs  to  yourself  as  long  as  you  live,  and  divulge 
them  not  to  heirs. 

7.  No  matter  how  good  a  soul  your  wife,  tell  her  not  how  much 
you  are  worth. 

6.  No  matter  how  many  friends  you  have,  divulge  your  secret  to 
but  one  of  a  thousand. 

9.  Lay  no  cause  of  sorrow  deeply  to  heart ;  sorrow  is  a  slayer  of 
thousands. 

10.  A  wise  man  is  to  be  corrected  with  a  rod ;  a  fool  with  a  stake. 

11.  He  that  sows  brambles  must  not  go  barefoot. 
,     12.  A  fire  kindled  consumes  many  heaps  of  corn. 

13.  Contention  ceases  over  a  well-spread  table. 

14.  Though  you  have  sixty  counsellors,  do  not  give  up  your  own 
opinion. 

15.  A  man's  business,  if  near  at  hand,  feeds  him ;  if  far  off,  it  de- 
vours him. 

16.  Do  good  to  your  neighbor,  though  he  may  not  be  good  ;  for  it 
may  happen  that  in  your  day  of  trial,  he  may  bear  witness  in  your 
favor. 

17.  Simon,  the  Just,  said  that  the  world  rested  upon  three  things — 
Law,  Religion,  and  Beneficence. 

18.  Let  your  house  be  a  conventicle  of  wise  men.  Sit  in  the  dust 
of  their  feet,  and  drink  in  their  words  with  delight. 

19.  Let  the  door  of  your  house  be  open  toward  the  street.  (That 
is,  be  hospitable.) 

20.  Let  the  poor  be  the  domestics  of  thy  house. 

21.  Be  not  over  communicative  with  a  woman. 

22.  Weigh  every  thing  in  the  balance  of  equity. 

23.  Fly  a  neighboring  evil. 

24.  In  adversity  do  not  despair. 

25.  Hate  a  doctorate. 

26.  He  that  accumulates  not,  loses. 

27.  Quit  not  the  church. 

28.  He  that  neglects  to  learn,  is  unworthy  to  live. 

29.  Who  is  for  me,  unless  I  am  for  myself  ?  And  even  when  I  do 
for  myself,  who  am  I  ?     And  if  I  act  not  now,  when  ? 

30.  Glory  follows  the  flying,  and  flies  the  following. 


81.  Say  not  what  cannot  be  nnderstood,  when  yoa  wish  to  be  in- 
telligible. 

82.  A  foolish  desperado  dreads  not  the  penalty  of  sin. 

83.  He  that  is  immersed  in  bnsinesa  is  not  the  man  to  become 

wise. 

84.  Show  yoarself  a  man  where  men  are  not. 

85.  He  that  multiplies  flesh-meats^  mnltiplies  worms. 

86.  He  that  has  many  servants,  has  many  thieves. 

87.  As  many  maids,  so  many  mischiefs. 

88.  He  that  multiplies  justice,  multiplies  peace. 

89.  He  that  multiplies  law,  mnltiplies  life.  ^ 

40.  He  that  multiplies  schools,  multiplies  wisdom. 

41.  He  that  consults  much,  is  wise  much. 

42.  He  that  lays  up  for  himself  the  words  of  the  law,  lays  up  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come. 

48.  He  that  gets  a  good  name  for  himself,  gets  it  also  for  his 
family. 

44.  Speak  little  and  do  much. 

45.  Receive  every  man  with  a  pleasant  countenance. 

46.  Be  equally  exact  in  obserWng  a  light  precept  as  a  weighty 
one,  for  you  know  not  what  the  reward  will  be. 

47.  A  wise  man  without  the  fear  of  God  is  like  an  artist  withoot 
implements. 
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POETRY. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EARTH. 

BY    THS     LATS     fAMUXL     WOODWORTH. 
Repiintad  from  ^  The  Ladies'  CoinptXiion,>*  of  18—. 

CANTO   I. 

The  Aroumknt. — The  proposition ;  popular  errors  exploded ;  the  world  not  made  of  no- 
thing ;  Atheists,  the  fabled  Titans  and  modem  Infidels  ;  the  invocation ;  the  great  egg 
of  the  universe;  its  parturition;  birth  of  the  seven  planets;  the  orrer]r»  a  lyre  of  seven 
strings ;  description  of  the  solar  system. 

I  nDff  earth^B  ori^ — a  vestal  theme, 
Of  wnich  few  anoient  bards  presumed  to  dream  \ 
And  the  first  step  we  take  in  search  of  truth, 
Should  crush  the  errors  planted  in  our  vouth ; 
And  this  is  one — that  thias  terraqueous  ball 
Was  made  of  nothing — so  our  teachers  all 
In  terms  maintained ;  and  so  we  all  believed ; 
And  acted  on  the  falsehood  thus  received. 
He  who  created  all  things^  had  no  need 
To  form  a  world  of  noMing*— 'tis  a  creed 
Unauthorised  by  Scripture — stranger  far 
Than  the  wild  dreams  of  Epicurus  are.* 

*  The  wild  dreams  of  Epicurus. 
This  philosopher  taught  that  the  universe  consisted  of  atoms,  or  puscles,  of  various 
forms,  magnitudes  and  weights,  which  having  been  dispersed  at  random  through  the  im- 
mense space,  fortuitously  concurred  into  innumerable  systems. 
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Grod  works  b  j  means  which  he  himself  creates, 
'*  He  spake  and  it  was  done  !y  the  Scripture  states, 
And  reason  and  philosophy,  indeed, 
Both  say — from  nothing,  nothine  can  proceed. 
By  His  creative  Word  were  all  tnines  made, 
And  all  subsiBt  dependent  on  His  aid. 

But  this  is  innocent,  compared  with  those 

Pernicious  Upas  brambles,  which  oppose 

The  sovereignty  of  Heaven,  those  germs  of  hell, 

Which  human  nature  knew  not  tifi  it  fell. 

For  there  'tb  thus  recorded  in  the  Word, 

The  earth  became  corrupt  bef<»«  the  Lord, 

And  filled  with  violence  and  wicked  ways ; 

And  there  were  ^ants,  also,  in  those  days, 

For  impious  atheists  first  existed  then. 

Those  oirefol  demons  in  the  shape  of  men, 

Who  dared  assault  Jehovah  on  His  throne. 

As  ancient  poets  have,  in  legends,  shovm; 

It  is  no  fable  what  these  legends  tell. 

Of  Jove  assailed  by  eiants — fiends  of  hell, 

But  a  prediction  of  that  holy  war 

Which  wrought  redemption — ^when  the  Saviour  **  taw 

Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  firom  heaven,"  for  then 

The  powers  of  darkness  lost  their  hold  on  men. 

And  numan  fireedom  was  at  last  restored ; 

For  man  coM  he  converted  to  the  Lord. 

But  a  new  race  of  Titans,  in  our  day,* 
Assail  high  Heaven  in  a  more  covert  way, 
And,  by  condemning  marriage,  clearly  snow 
That  they,  at  virtue,  aim  the  deadliest  blow, 
And,  in  the  specious  name  of  science,  are 
Recruiting  levies  for  the  unholy  war : 
Those  prisoners  of  Satan's  restless  host, 
Self-rendered  illegitimatee,  who  boast 
They  have  no  Father,  yet,  vrith  craven  dread 
Shrink  from  His  justice  on  a  dying  bed ; 
Trembling  in  heart,  at  what  their  lips  deny, 
The  Being  whom  they  flout  at  and  aefy. 
Moral  abortions  firom  the  womb  of  chance, 
Licked  into  shape  by  hoodwinked  circumstana  ; 
Whose  toad-like  lips  dispense  corroding  bane, 
With  no  redeeming  jewel  in  the  brain.f 
Cursed  with  a  doubt  no  reasoning  can  control, 
The  ague,  plague,  and  palsy  of  the  soul ; 
Heirs  to  the  plagues  Pandora's  Box  contains,  { 
Without  the  Dalm  of  Hope  to  ease  their  pains. 

*  But  a  new  race  of  Titans  in  our  day. 
Assail  high  Heaven  in  a  more  covert  way. 
'he  wars  of  the  Titans  against  the  gods,  are  very  celebrated  in  mythology.    They  were 
3f  a  gigantic  stature,  and  endowed  with  proportionate  strength. 

t  With  no  redeeming  jewel  in  the  brain. 

"  Sweet  are  th*  uses  of  adversity ; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomotis, 

Wears  yet,  a  precious  jewel  in  bis  head." — Shakipeare, 

I  Heirs  to  the  plagues  Pandora's  box  contains, 
ccording  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  poet  Hesiod,  Pandora  was  the  first  mortal 
ale  that  ever  lived.     She  was  made  of  clay,  by  Vulcam,  at  the  request  of  Jupiter,  who 
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Our  Father  in  the  heaTens,  now  to  thee, 

In  humble  reverenoe,  I  bend  the  knee, 

To  ask  for  lieht— for  I  the  word  believe 

Which  thou  hast  uttered—"  Ask  ye,  and  reodTe.'' 

Illume  my  darkened  mind  with  wifld<»n^8  rays, 

Thou  First  and  Last,  and  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 

Teach  me  to  yenerate  thy  holy  name, 

In  faith  and  loye,  in  word  and  deed,  the  same  \ 

Thy  Idn^om  ccHue  within  my  heart  and  soul. 

And  reien  thou  there,  supreme  in  thy  oontrol  \ 

Thy  will  be  done  in  action  as  in  thought, 

As  in  Uiy  Wwd  thou  hast  diyinelv  taught. 

Oh,  free  my  soul  firom  eyery  Hifith  aim, 

The  loye  of  mammon,  and  the  loye  of  &me. 

From  such  temptation,  saye  me,  Lord,  I  pray, 

And  eyery  eyil  that  besets  my  way  j 

Inspire  roj^  heart  with  loye  oi  thee  alone, 

And  a  desire  to  make  thy  ^ory  known. 

So  shall  thy  heayenly  blessmg  crown  my  task, 

With  usefulness  to  man — ^tis  all  I  ask. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  Eternal  One 
Had  spoken  into  life  the  glorious  sun. 
An  image  of  Himself^  whose  heat  and  light» 
like  Loye  and  Wisdom,  banished  ancient  ^Hght 
From  this  high-arched,  iUimitable  space. 
And  in  its  centre,  still  retains  His  place ; 
Bright  exhalations,  from  His  orb  dispensed ) 
Shot  into  space,  and  so  became  condensed ; 
When,  hunied  back  by  His  attractive  power, 
They  thick  enslunne  Him  in  a  vapory  bower. 
Thus  constituting,  as  old  legends  tell, 
"  The  soul  of  nature^e  in  its  secret  cell : 
Whose  opaque  walls  no  solar  ray  could  pierce ; 
The  teeming  egg  of  this  vast  umverse ; 
Which  latent  h^t  occasioned  soon  to  swell. 
Until  the  egg,  exploding,  burst  its  shell. 
And  thus  at  once,  excluded  into  birth 
The  planetary  system,  with  the  earth, 
A  goodly  ofi&pring,  who  the  sun  revere 
As  their  great  common  parent,  ever  dear ; 
For  all,  alike,  His  fostenng  bounty  share, 
And  each  confesses  Hb  paternal  care. 
He  cheers  them  with  His  life-imparting  heat. 
And  yearly  gives  them,  too,  a  birth-day  treat 
Of  such  attire — and  nourishment  supplies. 
To  feed  their  tenants  as  each  planet  nies. 
Their  great  progenitor  the  whole  surveys. 
As  his  own  children  fostered  by  his  ways ; 

wished  to  punish  the  impiety  and  an  artifice  of  Prometheus,  by  giving  him  a  wife.  She 
derived  her  name  Pandora,  from  the  charms  with  which  the  gods  endowed  her.  Japi- 
ter,  after  this,  gave  her  a  beautiful  box,  which  she  was  ordered  to  present  to  the  min 
who  married  her  ;  and  by  the  commission  of  the  god.  Mercury  conducted  her  to  Prome- 
theus. The  artful  mortal  was  sensible  of  the  deceit,  and  as  he  had  always  distrusted  Jupi- 
ter, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  gods,  since  he  had  stolen  fire  away  from  the  sun  to  animate 
his  man  of  clay,  he  sent  away  Pandora  without  suffering  himself  to  be  captivated  with  her 
charms.  Ilis  brother  Epinetheus  was  not  possessed  of  the  same  prudence  and  sagacity. 
He  married  Pandora,  and  when  he  opened  the  box  which  she  presented  him,  there  issued 
from  it  a  multitude  of  evils  and  distempers,  which  dispersed  themselves  all  over  the  world, 
and  which,  from  that  fatal  moment,  have  never  ceased  to  afflict  the  human  race.  Hope 
was  the  only  one  which  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
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As  every  being  its  sabsistence  owes 

To  the  same  sooroe  whence  its  existence  flows  .* 

Huge,  shapeless  masses,  in  their  first  escape,! 
Each  without  form,  till  nourished  into  shape ) 
Devoid  of  motion,  on  Sol's  verge  they  pressed, 
All  fondly  clinging  round  the  parentis  breast ; 
Who,  presently  expanding  all  nis  pores. 
Opened,  for  egress  into  space,  the  doors, 
Tnrough  which,  swifl,  fiery  emanations  found 
A  passage  out,  and  wheeled  the  planets  round ', 
This  first  impetus  to  his  offspring  given, 
Attends  them  still  through  ail  the  vault  of  heaven 
Hence  ether  rose — widely  diffused  around 
About  the  sun,  throughout  the  arch  profound ) 
A  subtle  fluid,  clear,  transparent  sea. 
In  which  the  planets  floated,  light  and  free ) 
Each  molten  yet,  by  solar  heat  di88(dved, 
Now  on  its  centre  equipoised,  revolved ; 
And  swift  projected,  in  a  spiral  course,  ( 
Around  its  parent,  with  relentless  force, 
Enlarging,  stijl,  its  narrow  orbit^s  size. 
As  circling  now,  it  wheeled  along  the  skies ; 
Assuming,  as  through  space  they  rolled  afiir, 
More  perfect  forms,  compact  and  globular. 

Our  earth  was,  for  a  while,  content  to  run. 
In  a  small  orbit,  close  around  the  sun — 
Perhaps  the  same  where  Mercury  now  appears, 
And  hence  the  shortness  of  its  early  years ;{ 
For  Noah^s  grandsire,  says  the  book  divine. 
Lived  till  he  told  nine  hundred  sixty-nine. 
Terra,  within  her  own  small  orbit,  soon 
Received  her  fond  attendant,  called  the  moon. 
Who  serves  her  still  with  the  soft,  mellow  lieht 
She  borrows  from  bright  PhcBbus  in  her  flight. 

^Tis  thus  the  solar  system  sprang  to  life, 
With  gravitation  and  attraction  rife ; 
'Twas  thus  the  heavenly  lyre,  by  Phoebus  strung 
With  seven  sonorous  chords,  as  bards  have  sung, 

*  For  every  being  its  Bubsistence  owes 
To  the  same  source  whence  its  existence  flows. 
In  the  Swedish  philosopher's  treatise  on  the  Worthip  and  Love  of  Oodt  he  says,  **  Every 
effect  is  a  continuity  ofcautei  from  the  first  cause ;  and  the  cause  by  which  anything  tub' 
ti»it  is  continued  to  the  cause  by  which  it  exittt,  since  $ubn$tence  is  a  kind  of  perpemal 
existence." — L.  and  W.  of  God,  No,  7. 

t  Huge,  shapeless  masses,  in  their  first  escape, 
Each  without  form,  till  nourished  into  shape. 
See  Genesis  1.  2. 

%  And  swift  projected  in  a  spiral  course. 
When  these  masses  were  now  carried  round  the  sun  into  their  first  periods,  and  by  hasty 
and  short  circuits  accomplished  their  annual  spaces,  according  to  the  perpetual  gyrations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  the  manner  of  a  running  spiral  or  winding  line,  they  also  cast 
themselves  outwardt  into  new  circumferences ;  and  thus,  by  excursions  resembling  a  tpi" 
rait  removed  themselves  from  the  centre,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  very  heated  bosom 
of  their  parent,  but  slowly,  and  by  degrees ;  thus  being,  as  it  were,  weaned,  they  began  to 
move  in  another  direction. — L,  and  W*  of  Ood,  Not.  11  and  12. 

§  And  hence  the  shortness  of  its  early  years.     • 
Its  years,  at  first,  if  measured  by  the  periods  of  our  time,  would  scarcely  equal  as  many 
months. — L,  and  W,  ofQod,  No.  11. 
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In  olaano  Btrains,  tiie  boMt  of  other  yearn, 
And  henee  the  far-&med  moaic  of  the  spheres. 
For  seven  brieht  spheres  the  son  thus  caused  to  roll 
Around  himself,  then  sire,  their  life  and  soul ; 
Each,  in  his  movement,  like  an  anml,  sings. 
His  grateful  homage  to  the  King  of  kingk 

But  think  not  viunlj  that  the  human  raoe 

Is  limited  to  such  contracted  space ; 

Drc»Eun  not  that  those  bright  orbs  were  set  on  Ugh 

To  run  their  various  courses  through  the  sl^ 

For  ornaments  alone :  ignoble  thought ! 

To  reason,  listen,  and  be  better  taught  \ 

Know  that  Eternal  Love  concdved  the  plan, 

And  love  eternal  rests,  at  last,  on  man ; 

For  each  effect  its  energies  produce, 

Is  wrought  by  wisdom  and  its  end  is  use ; 

Hence  leam  that  every  movmg,  twinkling  Hriiti 

That  decks  the  azure  vault  of  neaven  at  ni^t, 

Is  round  a  central  sun  resbtless  hurled, 

Itself  a  ponderous  ^obe,  a  peopled  worid ; 

A  world,  perhaps,  unstainea  by  crime  or  blood, 

Where  social  love  prefers  its  neighbor's  good ; 

Where  every  joy  derives  its  sweetest  test 

From  the  fond  wish  of  making  others  blest ; 

Where  heaven*bom  Charity  exerts  her  powers— 

A  world  of  bUss — as  man  might  render  ours. 

Such  peopled  orbs,  in'  countless  numbers  fly, 

In  never-varying  order  through  the  sl^ ; 

And  all,  with  one  accordant  vmoe,  proclaim 

The  power  which  made,  and  still  supports  their  finune. 

Presumptuous  atheist !  if  such  wretch  exist, 
Can  thy  vain  reasoning  proof  like  this  redst  ^ 
Say,  can  these  planets  in  harmonious  dance, 
Perform  their  revolutions  thus  by  chance  ? 
Perish  the  thought !  rouse  from  thy  native  sod, 
Renounce  thy  error,  and  confess  a  God ! 
For  though  with  every  mortal  honor  clad, 
^'  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad." 
Conviction  seals  thy  lips — presume  no  more  ! 
But  in  mute  wonder,  tremble  and  adore ! 


^^^i^^^^%^^^^^^^^^^fW^^^»^^^M^^»^<* 


EXTRACT. 


"  Unto  the  church  of  Ephosiis  write."  What  is  understood  by  the  angel  of  each  church, 
cannot  be  known  from  anyother  source  than  from  the  internal  senseof  the  subsequent  thio^ 
which  are  written  :  it  is  said  from  the  internal  sense,  because  all  things  which  are  in  the 
Apocalypse  are  prophetic,  and  things  prophetic  are  not  explicable,  but  by  the  internal 
sense.  Who  that  reads  the  prophets  does  not  see  that  there  are  arcana  therein,  which  are 
more  deeply  hid  than  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  letter;  and  inasmuch  as  those  arcana  can- 
not be  seen  by  the  natural  man  alone,  therefore  thoy  who  account  the  Word  holy,  pass  by 
those  things  which  they  do  not  understand,  acknowledging  that  there  is  an  arcunnm 
therein  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  which  some  call  mystical.  That  this  is 
the  spiritual  principle  of  the  Word,  is  known  to  some,  inasmuch  as  they  think  that  th« 
Word  in  its  bosom  is  spiritual,  because  it  is  divine  ;  still,  however,  it  has  been  hitherto 
unknown  that  this  i^  its  spiritual  sense,  and  that  the  Word  in  this  sense  is  understood  bf 
the  angels,  and  that  by  tiiis  sense  there  is  conjunction  of  heaven  with  the  man  of  tb« 
church. — A*  E.  C5. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER  FROM  A  NEW  ENGLAND  SUBSCRIBER. 

DcAA  Sir  :  I  perceive  by  the  last  No.  of  the  Repoeitoir,  that  all  who  do  not  ei?e 
timely  notice  to  the  contrary,  will  be  expected  to  subscribe  the  coming  year.  HaT- 
ing  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  subscribe  for  no  publication  that  agitates  slavery 
or  the  Maine  Law,  I  must  decline  the  Repository  at  present. 

Your  friend,  &o. 
REMARKS. 

If  we  yield  to  a  prompting  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  above,  we  trust  tliat  none 
of  our  readers  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  personal  pique  has  aught  to  do  with  our  re- 
sponse. If  one  hundred,  or  five  hundred,  of  our  subscribers  had  each  written  us  a  letter 
couched  in  the  same  terms,  just  at  the  time  we  were  commencing  the  discussion  of  the 
•*  Aphorisms,"  it  would  have  had  no  imaginable  effect  upon  our  purpose.  We  had  count- 
ed the  cost,  and  were  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  word  was  to  be  spoken,  and  it  has  been. 
The  whole  matter  is  before  our  readers,  and  for  several  months  has  invited  their  verdict.. 
The  mere  fact  of  any  one*s  taking  exceptions  to  our  course,  either  in  the  outset  or  in  the 
sequel,  leaves  us  in  imperturbable  good  nature,  as  far  as  our  own  feelings  are  concerned. 
As  we  feel  no  regrets,  so  we  cherish  no  resentments.  Whatever  comments  may  be  made 
on  our  course — whatever  names  may  be  withdrawn  from  our  list — it  has  no  effect  to  disturb 
our  equanimity,  as  long  as  we  are  conscious  of  having  aimed  at  a  good  end.  But  there  is 
sometimes  a  debt  of  charily  due  to  those  to  whom  we  owe  nothing  else,  and  in  the  present 
instance  we  feel  that  we  shall  be  doing  a  kindness  to  a  brother,  whom  we  have  always 
been  disposed  to  respect,  by  turning  his  attention  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  above  letter,  as 
it  will  appear  on  a  somewhat  closer  inspection  than  he  has  probably  given  it. 

For  the  offence  of  discussing  the  moral  character  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  our  country, 
the  writer  of  the  letter  feels  bound,  in  conscience,  to  inflict  upon  us  a  certain  degree  of 
punishment.  This  punishment,  indeed.  Is  slight  in  itself,  extending  only  to  the  amount 
of  the  writer's  subscription,  which  is  hereby  withdrawn.  But  the  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  principle — the  animut — which  dictates  the  step.  If  it  could  be  supposed,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  this  one  subscription  were  our  only  source  of  dependence  for  a  living,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  for  the  same  reason  for  which  he  withdraws  his  name  now,  he  would  withdraw 
it  then,  and  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  this  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  witbdrawer  a  real 
funuhment  for  an  apprehended  offence.  So  far  as  he  acted  consistently  he  would  say  to 
himself,  '*  The  continuance  of  my  support  to  the  editor  goes  so  far  to  enable  him  to  bring 
forth  matter  in  his  pages  which  is  offensive  to  me  because  I  sincerely  think  it  to  be  ii^jn- 
rions  to  the  best  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness;  and  as  I  am  not  permitted  to  be  an 
aider  and  abetter  in  any  thing  evil,  therefore,  it  behoves  me  to  withhold  that  share  which 
I  have  heretofore  contributed  to  the  editor's  means  of  doing  harm  to  the  Lord's  church  and  ' 
kingdom.  So  far  as  in  me  lies  I  am  bound  to  endeavor  to  render  him  powerless  in  the 
etxecution  of  his  evil  designs,  however  strongly  he  may  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  is  doing  right."  This  is  evidently  the  real,  though,  perhaps,  unu tiered  logic,  by  which 
an  intelligent  and  conscientious  Newcharchman  is  to  be  supposed  to  justify  to  himself 
rach  a  decision  as  that  embodied  in  the  above  brief  epistle. 

Now  we  trust  that  we  shall  ever  be  disposed  to  accord  all  due  respect  to  the  actings  of 
an  intelligent  conscience,  and  more  especially  when  its  dictates  have  respect  to  the  great 
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principles  of  trnth  and  life  inculcated  by  the  New  Church.  Bat  in  the  present  inittBM 
we  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  a  very  one-sided  view  has  been  taken  of  the  qne*- 
tion  of  duty — that  some  important  considerations,  entitled  to  weigh  in  this  connectioo, 
have  been  \eit  out  of  sight.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  fault  is  found  with  theRs- 
pository  than  that  it  has  agitated  the  subject  of  slavery — for  tliat  of  the  Maine  Law  hasnefer 
been  broached  in  our  pages,  nor  had  we  thought  of  doing  it.  It  is  perhaps  reasonabto  to 
suppose  that  the  letter-writer  is  willing  to  give  the  editor  credit  for  meaning  well  to  the 
cause  of  the  New  Church,  and  possibly  for  performing  towards  it  some  valaable  serviefr 
Now,  supposing  that  on  this  particular  topic  he  is  altogether  in  the  wrong — that  he  hu 
utterly  mistaken  the  spirit  and  drift  of  the  Divine  precepts  as  they  bear  upon  this  speciil 
form  of  evil, — yet  when  he  has  exhibited  evidence  of  upright  intentions — when  he  has  given 
vent  to  no  violent  tirades  against  slaveholders,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  made  charitable 
allowance  for  the  circumstances  under  which  thsy  are  placed — when  he  has  obviooily 
aimed  to  make  the  nicest  distinctions,  and  to  fix  the  evil  of  the  institution  precisely  wheic 
it  belongs,  not  upon  the  involuntary  relation  which  a  man  may  chance  to  sustain  to  it 
from  the  fortuities  of  his  birth  and  his  subsequent  lot,  but  upon  the  voluntary  and  dste^ 
mined  perpetuation  of  a  system  of  wrong  doing,  against  which  every  principle  of  homaih 
ity  and  justice  reclaims, — is  he  not  entitled  to  the  fairest  construction  of  charity  on  ths 
part  of  a  brother  ?  This  is  what  we  have  done,  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  haw 
done  it.  And  now  we  ask  whether  a  mind  leavened  with  the  charity  for  which  it  pRh 
fesses  such  a  tender  concern  can  see  nothing  redeeming  in  all  this  1  Is  the  oflfence  com- 
mitted so  very  heinous  that  nothing  will  satisfy  the  offended  brother  or  the  injured  chaieh, 
but  the  absolute  discontinuance  and  extinction  of  the  work  which  has  been  the  oigsa 
of  the  unintentional  mischief,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  various  good  uses  it 
may  have  otherwise  performed  1  Does  the  law  of  charity  actually  demand  the  inflictioo 
of  so  severe  a  sentence  1 — for,  on  the  part  of  the  censor,  it  amounts  to  nothing  short  of  this, 
as  such  would  inevitably  be  the  efiect  if  he  were  the  sole  subscriber,  or  if  every  other  sob- 
scriber  should  do  what  his  example  would  clearly  inculcate.  Have  we  so  grossly  mis- 
construed the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  New  Church  as  to  suppose  that  some  tender  sympa- 
thy— some  generous  encouragement — would  be  prompted  towards  one  who  was,  on  the 
whole,  palpably  aiming  to  do  right,  and  to  do  good,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  lapse 
of  judgment?  Has  the  spirit  of  charity  no  instincts  that  shall  plead  a  kindly  toleranceof 
involuntary  error,  when  it  recognizes  a  ruling  impulse  in  the  right  direction  1  Granting, 
then,  all  that  is  virtually  assumed  in  the  above  communication,  to  wit,  that  we  have  la- 
bored under  a  radical  mistake  as  to  the  true  light  in  which  American  slavery  is  to  be 
viewed,  we  still  put  the  question  home  to  the  author,  whether  the  punishment  he  would 
inflict  is  not  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  and  consequently,  whether  there  is 
not  in  the  spirit  which  would  exact  that  punishment,  as  much  that  goes  counter  to  the 
law  of  love  as  in  the  conduct  which  draws  forth  his  displeasure  ? 

But  we  have  been  all  along  speaking  hypothetically.  We  do  not  admit  in  trnth,  thoofh 
we  have  done  so  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  our  views  on  the  subject  are  errone- 
ous ;  and  from  the  stand-point  which  we  occupy  we  feel  at  liberty  to  hold  up  our  Iriend'i 
letter  in  some  new  lights.  •*  Having  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  subscribe  for  no  publi- 
cation that  agitates  slavery,**  ice.  On  this  ground,  accordingly,  he  refuses  to  subscribe  for 
the  Repository,  which  he  does,  of  course,  with  our  full  consent.  But  it  is  well  enough  for 
all  parties  to  understand  that  we  have  "  agitated"  the  subject  of  slavery  no  otherwise  than 
by  ditcussing  it  in  its  moral  aspects  *,  consequently,  the  objection  is  evidently  pointed 
against  the  discussion  of  the  theme  in  any  form  whatever.  This  objection  can  justify  it- 
self, only  on  one  or  the  other  of  two  grounds ;  eith^  that  the  nstitution  is  intrinsically  and 
unqualifiedly  good,  and  therefore  to  be  exempt  from  all  criticism  or  censure;  or,  grantlDf 
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t  to  involve  some  evil  elements,  that  still  it  is  so  governed  under  the  anppices  of  the  Di* 
fine  Providence  that  it  is  at  once  indecorous  and  useless  to  say  anything  in  derogation  of 
t.  That  either  of  these  positions  should  be  assumed  by  a  Newchurchman  is  to  us  aston- 
shing.  As  to  the  first,  one  would  think  it  had  but  to  be  named  to  be  reprobated  atonoe; 
Lnd  yet  we  should  equally  repudiate  the  position  that  slavery  contained  within  itself  no* 
liing  but  evil.  As  to  the  second,  it  is  evident  that  the  principle  would  warrant  the  most 
inlimited  tolerance  of  evils  without  the  least  breath  of  remonstrance,  and  how  this  differs 
torn,  a  downright  Mahometan  fatalism  we  are  unable  to  discover.  To  this  principle  we 
(hsdl  accede  when  we  make  the  Koran  instead  of  the  Bible  the  man  of  our  counsel,  and 
lot  before. 

Oar  remarks  have  extended  far  beyond  the  limit  originally  intended  ;  but  we  would  fain 
show  to  our  brother  the  import  of  his  objection  to  the  Repository.  To  say  nothing  of  his 
prciuming  upon  the  continuance  of  the  discussion  in  our  future  issues,  whereas  we  have 
do  intention  of  broaching  it  again  ourselves,  it  is  clear  that  his  sentiments  are  calculated 
to  give  a  death-blow  to  ail  free  discussion  in  the  New  Church,  and  to  all  wholesome  repre- 
hension of  what  is  wrong  in  spirit  and  practice.  For  ourselves,  while  the  loss  of  a  sub- 
icriber  is  intrinsically  of  very  little  account,  it  grieves  us  to  think  of  its  being  done  on  such 
insufiioient  grounds.  If  he  has  read  what  we  have  written  on  the  subject  he  knows  that 
we  have  condemned  nothing  but  the  actual  evil  involved  in  the  system  of  slavery  ;  and 
would  he  make  this  a  criminal  offence  for  which  we  are  to  be  mulcted  to  the  utmost 
ixnount  which  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  ?  We  would  commend  this  view  of  the 
matter  to  his  special  consideration.  If  he  would  not  have  what  is  really  and  intrinsically 
3vi],  rebuked,  repented  of,  and  forsaken,  he  of  course  would  have  it  upheld  and  pe^tua- 
ted  ;  and  how  far  this  is  removed  from  actually  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  evU^  we 
would  gladly  be  informed. 

But  we  leave  our  friend  to  the  sober  reflections  of  his  own  mind,  and  **  in  the  multitude 
of  his  thoughts  within  him,**  we  would  hope  that  the  question  might  find  place  whether  it 
were  not  a  more  genuine  work  of  charity  to  endeavor  to  convince  an  erring  brother  of  his 
mistake  by  rational  arguments  than  to  come  upon  him  in  the  first  instance  by  an  unre- 
lenting punishment,  as  if  the  case  were  too  aggravated  to  admit  of  any  extenuation. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  H.  WELLER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Repository, 

Dear  Brother, — I  perceive  in  your  No.  for  October,  a  commanication  from  oar 
brother  Worcester  in  relation  to  a  passage  in  the  Adversaria,  to  which  I  had  made 
some  allusion  in  an  article  in  ^*  The  Crisis."  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  a 
word  on  the  subject  had  it  not  appeared  to  me  likely  that  Mr.  W.'s  letter  mieht  lead 
some  to  suppose  that  I  was  a  **  writing  medium,^*  and  sought  to  afiSx  somethmg  of  a 
similar  character  to  Swedenborg.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  such  impression  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  for  as  a  reader  of  "  The  Crisis,^*  our  brother  must  know  that 
it  is  very  different — that  all  external  manifestations  from  the  spirit  world  are  con- 
stantly treated  as  disorderly,  although  they  may  be  the  beginning  which  may  lead 
ultimately  to  orderly  internal  conscious  intercourse  between  the  two  worlds.  And 
the  allusion  to  the  passage  in  the  Adversaria  was  simply  to  show  that  similar  imper- 
fect disoyierly  processes  must  have  been  experienced  by  E.  S.  in  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  his  spiritual  development. 

For  myself  it  is  well  known  that  I  never  wrote  by  control  of  the  hand  (except  in 
two  or  three  instances,  or  when  I  willed  that  a  si^ature  should  be  written),  but  that 
I  did  write  while  in  a  state  of  vision  and  occasionally  at  other  times,  by  dictation. 
But  after  the  extraordinary  states  intended  to  instruct  me  in  various  thin^  relating 
to  present  spiritual  phenomena  had  passed  off^  I  utterly  repudiated  and  do  now  re- 
pudiate all  direct  interference  of  spints  of  whatever  character  they  may  be.    Tlie ' 
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great  leading  law  of  smritaal  inflaences  is  that  enanoiaied  by  Swedenborg,  ''tfail 
man  is  governed  by  tne  Lord  through  spirits.^  Therefore  the  Lord  alone  is  to  bi 
sought  unto,  for  He  alone  orders  and  adjusts  all  the  thousands  of  agencies  that  oon- 
tribute  to  keep  the  world  in  order. 

In  your  own  editorial  you  have  quoted  a  passage  from  "  The  Crims,*^  whidi  stud- 
ing  apart  from  the  scope  of  the  whole  article  may  appear  startling  and  repulaife  to 
some  of  your  readers.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  taken  in  connection  with  the  wfaok' 
it  presents  nothing  that  need  to  shock  an  untrammelled  mind.  However  I  am  cot' 
tent  to  let  *^  The  Crisis"  speak  for  itself— not  from  the  affectation  of  a  dignified  ailenoe, 
but  because  I  verily  believe  that  questions  of  life  are  ultimately  decided  Dy  percevtum 
dowing  from  good — and  not  by  any  external  reasonings.  Your  experience  unaooH- 
edly  is  true  ^*  that  the  most  marked  indifference  to  the  living,  regenerating'  power  of 
the  doctrines  will  be  witnessed  among  those  who  cherish  a  n^ht  esteem  m  SwedflB- 
borg^s  authority,  from  an  overweening  conceit  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  their  own  ret- 
Bon,  intuition,  or  illumination."  For  the  sake  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Loid^ 
church,  let  us  hope  that  there  are  those  who  neither  look  to  themselves  nor  to  Swe- 
denborg  pre-eminently,  but  who  regard  the  Lord  and  His  Word  above  all  things. 

And  now  that  I  am  writing,  permit  me  to  express  my  earnest  hope  and  trust  thst 
your  periodical  will  be  ampfy  sustained.  Without  blinkine  the  question  of  itsia- 
perfections  (for  what  of  human  is  perfect  1)1  must  say  that  1  should  regard  its  ds- 
oontinuance  as  the  falling  of  a  great  light  from  our  spiritual  heaven.  And  I  know 
of  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  Now  Church  literature  that  can  begin  to  supply  iti 
place.  And  this  reeling  I  find  very  general  among  our  friends  at  Laporte,  from  wmdi 
place  I  have  just  returned.  You  may  reckon  upon  all  your  subscnbers  there,  and  I 
should  hope  here  also,  although  I  have  not  had,  nor  shall  have  time  to  canvass  tUs 
district  for  you.  But  I  will  endeavor  to  etir  up  some  one  to  do  the  work,  as  my  own 
time  is  fully  occupied  with  new  arrangements  of  a  business  character,  by  which  tbi 
publication  of  "  The  Crisis"  will  be  established  permanently  at  Laporte,  whither  t 
part  of  my  family  will  be  settled,  and  where,  for  awhile,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
spend  a  great  part  of  my  time.  Therefore,  for  the  present,  all  oommonicatioiis  wiB 
be  addreraed  to  Laporte. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

Grand  Rapids,  Oct.  23, 1852.  Hjenbt  Wkllu. 


MISCELLANY. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Church  Repository ^ 

I  thank  you  for  inserting,  at  my  request,  on  the  cover  of  your  October  number, 
the  Circular  calling  an  extra  general  meeting  of  the  Central  Convention  in  this  citj, 
on  Thursday  last. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  There  were  in  attend- 
ance, at  first,  only  sovon  members — another  from  New  York  came  in  just  before  the 
close  of  the  Thursday  session.  The  President  took  the  chair,  and  a  Secretary  wss 
appointed.  The  meeting  was  then  opened  by  a  clergyman  in  attendance  reading 
the  first  Psalm,  and  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  Chairman  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Council  now  read  an  extended  Report  accounting  for  the  death  of  that  CouncU 
by  marasmus,  detailing  its  proceeding  since  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1849,  and  stating  the  objects  for  which  this  extra  meet- 
ing was  now  called. 

The  principal  object  for  calling  this  extra  meeting  was  to  get  authority  for  the  in- 
auguration ot  the  Rev.  Rufus  Dawes  into  the  second  grade,  or  the  Pastoral  office,  of 
the  New  Church  ministry.  The  collateral  object  was  to  determine  whether  tha 
Central  Convention  was  aUve  or  dead. 

The  Report  was  accepted  for  consideration.  A  motion  was  made  to  authome  the 
ordination  of  Mr.  Dawes ;  but  as  it  was  questionable  whether  a  body  could  give 
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power  to  any  of  its  memben  to  perform  so  vital  an  act  of  a  living  one  as  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  minister,  this  matter  was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Saturday  morning, 
after  the  sermon  which  Mr.  Dawes  was  then  to  preach ;  and  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  Convention's  life  or  death. 

To  try  that  question  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that,  when  this  first  or  Thursday 
session  of  this  extra  meeting  rises,  the  Central  Convention  be  formally  dissolved  as  a 
general  body  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  question  was  put,  when  three 
▼oted  Aycy  three  No^  and  the  President  gave  the  castmg  vote  in  the  affirmative. 
This  question  being  so  settled,  the  ordaining  minister  could  not  ask,  and  did  not  want, 
the  authority  of  a  defunct  bodv  for  doing  the  act  of  a  living  one.  Still,  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  New  Church  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  were  invited  by  him  to  at- 
tend the  religious  services  of  Saturday  morning,  with  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Dawes 
would  be  ordained,  notwithstanding,  on  the  Sunday  morning  following,  by  the  im- 
position of  the  hands  of  two  ordaining  ministers. 

The  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Council,  in  the  contingency  of 
the  Convention's  being  deemed  defunct,  or  in  a  dying  state,  had  sug^sted  that  it 
should  discharge  that  last  duty  of  a  dying  man,  make  and  declare  itslast  will  and 
testament,  and  dispose  of  its  property.  The  meeting  proceeded  to  act  on  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Two  things  were  to  be  done.  The  portrait  of  Swedenborg,  owned  by  the  Conven- 
tion, was  to  be  disposed  of ;  and  a  suitable  disposition  was  u)  be  madfe  of  whatever 
stock  of  books  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Book  Depository,  as  well  as  a  settlement 
of  one  or  two  of  its  outstanding  accounts. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  portrait  of  Swedenborg  should  be  held  in  trust  by  a  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  President,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  late  Central  Convention,  to  be  handed  over  to  a  bona  fide  General  Con- 
Tention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States,  whenever  such  a  body  should  be 
hereafter  constituted,  to  be  held  by  that  body,  in  trust,  for  a  general  institution  of 
N.ew  Church  learning  in  these  Middle  States ;  Providing,  that  in  case  such  an  in 
stHution  of  learning  should  be  instituted  before  such  a  General  Convention  was  con- 
stituted, the  Committee  might  feel  authorized  to  hand  over  the  portrait  to  the  insti- 
tution of  learning,  directly. 

In  the  outstanding  accounts  of  the  Depository  it  was  found  that  a  balance  on  ac- 
count of  about  $153  was  due  from  the  Rev.  David  Powell.  On  motion,  this  balance 
was  remitted  to  him,  in  consideration  of  his  many  and  unrequited  services  as  a  faith- 
ful and  laborious  minister  of  the  Church  in  the  West ;  and  all  the  remaining  books 
and  accounts  of  the  Depository  and  Printing  Fund  were  consigned  to  the  late  Chair- 
man of  the  Ecclesiastical  Council,  who  had  also  been  Superintendent  of  the  Deposi- 
tory^ and  of  the  Printing  Operations,  he  assuming  the  payment  of  all  the  Depository's 
debts,  and  receiving  also  the  proceeds  of  sales  oi  the  remaining  stock,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  very  heavy  exnenmtures  in  printing  and  publishing  his  voluminous  Re- 
port on  the  Trine  in  the  Newchurchman — Extn. 

A  question  now  arose  about  the  propriety  of  printing  the  Report  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Council.  The  Chairman,  in  making  the  Report,  had  designed 
chiefly  to  place  its  contents  on  record  for  future  history,  but  exceptions  were  taken 
to  what  were  deemed,  by  some,  offensive  personal  allusions  in  it.  The  Chairman 
promising  to  omit  these,  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried,  that  his  Report  be 
printed  and  published  with  the  Journal  of  this  extra  meeting,  with  such  modincations 
as  he  might  think  proper  to  make ',  and  he  was  directed  to  print  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  so  as  to  supply  merely  the  members  of  the  late  Convention.  And 
he  here  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  say,  that  he  intends  to  accompany  the 
Journal  with  a  detail  of  all  the  matters,  m  series,  pertaining  to  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dawes,  giving  the  sermon  and  charge  delivered  at  his  first  ordination }  Mr. 
Dawes^  sermon  preached  on  Saturday  morning  last ;  and,  perhaps,  a  final  address  of 
his  own  to  the  late  members  of  the  Central  Convention,  defining  his  past  and  pre- 
sent position  in  the  church.  And  as  the  best  way  of  determining  now  limited  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  Journal,  thus  accompanied,  is  to  be  printed,  as  well  as  of  re- 
ceiving the  pecuniary  contributions  requisite  to  defray  the  expense  of  its  publica- 
tion, he  hereby  gives  notice,  that  he  will  print  and  deliver  only  so  many  copies  as  shall 
be  subscribed  for  at  twenty-five  cents  a  piece.  All  persons,  therefore,  who  may  ~ 
VOL.  V.  37 
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to  have,  and  to  reoeive  by  mail,  copies  of  tho  Journal  of  the  last  meedng  of  the  late 
Central  Convention,  will  please  to  send  their  names,  places  of  remdence,  and  sob- 
■oriptions,  to  the  late  Corresponding  Secretary  of  that  body,  No.  80  South  Schuylkill 
Sixth-street,  Philadelphia.  And  copies  of  the  Journal,  when  printed,  will  be  sent  to 
no  others  than  those  who  shall  thus  send  in  their  names,  except  to  those  who  attoid- 
ed  the  late  meeting,  and  there  contributed  to  the  publication  of  the  Journal.  Theae 
last  persons  may  also  order,  for  their  own  uses,  or  the  use  of  others  whom  they  may 
demgnate,  as  many  copies  of  the  Journal  as  their  contributions  will  pay  for  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  per  copy. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  Rev.  Rufus  Dawes  preached  a  truly  excellent  sennan 
fipom . 

After  the  religious  exercises  by  him  were  concluded,  the  ordaining  minister  stated, 
at  some  length,  to  a  considerable  audience,  containing  four  or  five  clergymen  of  the 
church  at  large,  and  several  highly  respectable  lay  members  of  the  church  firom  the 
West,  and  the  Middle  States,  the  circumstances  relating  to  Mr.  Dawes"  first  ordina- 
tion, and  requested  all  who,  having  heard  him  just  now  preach,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  be  ordained  pastor  of  the  Washington  Society,  and  that  the  ordain- 
ing ministers  present  were  duly  authorized  so  to  ordain  him,  to  signify  the  same  by 
•tuiding  up.  Whereupon,  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  male  members  of  the  general 
church  present,  and  of  several  of  the  female  members,  assured  the  ordaining  minis- 
ters that  they  had  the  Lord^s  authority  in  his  church  for  the  Rev.  Rufus  Dawee^  of- 
dination  into  the  second  grade  of  the  New  Church  ministry,  with  power,  in  addition 
to  the  powers  formerly  granted  him,  to  administer  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  consecrate  marriages,  and  perform  all  the  other  functions  of  our  min- 
istry, except  ordaining  other  ministers  ]  and  accordingly  Mr.  Dawes  was  so  ordain- 
ed by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  tbe  Rev.  Messrs.  De  Charms  and  Seddon, 
about  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  Saturday,  Oct.  23,  1852,  in  the  Temple  of  the  Second,  or 
Southwark  Society,  of  Philadelphia. 

R.  De  Charms, 

Late  Chairman  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Council,  Corresponding 
,  Secretary,  ifc,  of  the  late  Central  Convention. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  25,  1852. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEW  CHURCH  BOOKS. 

REPORT  OF  H.  M.  8AXT0N. 

Swcdenborg's  own  method  of  disseminating  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  was  to  print 
and  circulate,  both  gratuitously  and  at  very  low  prices;  or,  as  his  publisher 
remarks,  "  unaccountably  cheap.''  Thus  Lewis,  Swcdenborg's  publisher,  m  ad?a- 
tising  tho  second  volume  of  the  Arcana,  remarks  as  follows :  "'  What  I  have  been  an 
eye-witness  to,  I  can  declare  with  certain  truth  ]  and  therefore  I  do  aver  that  this 
gentleman,  with  indefatigable  pains  and  labor,  spent  one  whole  year  in  studying  and 
writing  the  first  volume  of  Arcana  Calestia,  was  at  the  expense  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  print  it,  and  also  advanced  two  hundred  pounds  more  for  the  printing  of 
this  second  volume ;  and  when  he  had  done  this,  he  gave  express  orders  tnat  all  the 
money  that  should  arise  in  the  sale  of  this  largo  work  should  be  given  toward  the 
charge  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  so  far  from  desiring  to  make  a  gain 
of  his  labors,  that  ne  will  not  receive  one  farthing  back  of  the  four  hundred  pounds  he 
hath  expended,  and  for  that  reason  his  works  will  come  exceedingly  cheap  to  the 

Eublic.  Any  one  of  small  judgment  may  guess  at  tho  cheapness  of  the  wort,  when 
e  finds  that  six  hundred  and  forty  quarto  pages  in  Latin,  of  the  first  volume,  are 
sold  for  no  more  than  six  shillings,  unoound.  5ut  this  second  volume,  which  is  now 
publishing  in  Latin  and  English,  will  be  unaccountably  cheap,  as  any  one  may  con- 
clude, even  from  the  postage  of  tho  Latin  copy  from  abroad ;  for  the  tare  postage  of 
this  first  number  cost  no  less  than  twelve  shillings,  and  now  it  is  printed,  doth  make 
fifby-two  quarto  pages  in  the  English  tongue  j  and  all  to  be  sold  for  no  more  than 
eight  pence,  which  is  not  half  the  price  that  such  a  quantity  of  paper  and  print  is 
generally  sold  for.     The  postage  of  the  second  number  came  to  eighteen  shillings ; 
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and  that  of  the  third  amounted  to  one  pound,  two  shillings ;  and  yet  those  two 
nnmhers  are  to  be  sold  for  no  more  than  nine  pence  each ;  so  that  from  hence  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  cheap  the  whole  will  be,  especially  when  printed  in  such  a  grand 
and  pompous  manner  at  so  low  a  price.  But  it  is  the  generous  author's  absolute 
command  that  it  should  be  so,  who,  it  is  plain,  wants  neither  purse  nor  spirit  to  carry 
on  his  laudable  undertaking/*  It  is  well  known,  also,  that  dwedenborg  distributed 
hundreds  of  volumes  without  receiving  any  compensation  whatever.  And  may  we 
not  ask  if  these  facts  do  not  argue  in  favor  of  Publishing  Societies,  and  the  employ* 
ment  of  persons  to  distribute  the  Heavenly  Writings  ?  Who  will  say  that  it  is  a  mia- 
take,  a  profanation,  or  an  evil,  to  print  and  circulate  the  Word  for  twenty-five  cents  a 
oopy,  and  to  give  away  thousands  of  copies  1  Is  not  this  the  work  of  the  Lord's  own 
Divine  Providence  1 

Since  March  1,  1851, 1  have  distributed  by  sale  3254  books,  including  about  90 
varieties,  which  are  as  follows :  359  Heaven  and  Hell ;  120  Book  of  Doctrines,  inclu- 
ding 7  small  works ;  149  Divine  Providence ;  104  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  ]  32 
Universal  Theology,  or  True  Christian  Religion ;  13  Four  Leading  Doctrines ;  2  sets 
of  the  Arcana  Coelestia,  equal  to  26  volumes ;  3  sots  of  the  Apocalvpse  Explained, 
equal  to  15  volumes ;  5  Apocalypse  Revealed ;  62  Earths  in  the  Universe  ;  28  Last 
Judgment ;  20  Conjugial  Love ;  o  volumes  of  the  Spiritual  Diary ;  15  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacred  Scripture ;  30  Sacred  Scripture,  White  Horse,  and  summary  of  the  Prophets 
and  Psalms,  bound  together  ;  4  summary  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  ;  2  White 
Horse ;  12  Charity ;  lo  Doctrine  of  the  Lord ;  23  Brief  Exposition ;  53  Heavenly 
Doctrines ;  100  Heavenly  Doctrines  and  Brief  Exposition,  bound  together ;  33  Heav- 
enly Doctrines,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Lord,  bound  together ;  44  Doctrine  of  life ;  25 
Heavenly  Doctrines  and  Doctrine  of  Life,  bound  together;  15  Doctrine  of  Faith ;  12 
Canons;  7  Coronis ;  3  Index  to  True  Christian  Religion  ;  1  Index  to  Arcana  Coeles- 
tia j  51  Influx ;  1  Worship  and  Love  of  God ;  3  Animal  Kingdom  *  1  Economy  of  the 
Anmaal  Kingdom,  in  2  volumes ;  1  Principia,  in  2  volumes ;  30  Way  to  a  Knowledge 
of  the  Soul,  Posthumous  Tracts ;  96  Life  of  Sweden  bore  by  Hobart ;  6  Copies  of  the 
Documents;  4  Life  of  Sweden borg  by  Wilkinson ;  144  do.  by  Rich,  Detroit  Edition ; 
101  Biographical  Sketch  by  Barrett ;  56  True  Religious  Phflosophv,  by  Des  Guays ; 
22  Religious  Philosophy,  Parsons*  Essays,  and  Influx,  bound  together ;  11  Parsons* 
Essays ;  8  Copies  of  Worcester's  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  4  copies  of  S.  Wor- 
cester's Sermons ;  35  Antediluvian  History ;  35  Barrett's  Lectures ;  23  Nineteenth 
Century  or  New  Dispensation  ;  2  Noble's  Lectures ;  10  Noble's  Appeal ;  1  Noble's 
Plenary  Inspiration ;  1  Clissold's  Letter ;  1  Divine  Humanity,  including  Mason's  2 
works  on  the  Body  of  the  Lord ;  21  Regenerate  Life ;  17  Growth  of  the  Mind ;  16 
Judgment  Day;  31  Ohio  Tract  Book ;  193  Bush's  Reasons;  31  Letters  to  a  Trinita- 
rian ;  5  Copies  of  Bush's  Sermon  on  Heaven ;  29  Dictionary  of  Correspondences ;  9 
Book  of  Worship ;  2  Hymn  Book ;  5  Character  and  Work  of  Christ ;  2  Nature,  De- 
sign,, and  Evidence  of  the  Doctrines,  by  Clowes;  97  Pamphlets,  parts  of  the  "Swe- 
denborg  Library ;"  1  vol.  of  Swedenborg  Library ;  4  DomesticI  Education,  by  Ma- 
son ;  ^)5  Golden  Wedding  Ring  ;  111  Weller  on  Marriage ;  37  Bruce  on  Marriage ; 
7  Open  Intercourse  with  the  Spiritual  World,  by  Barrett ;  2  Worcester  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  2  Goyder's  Spiritual  Reflections ;  20  Illustrations  of  Physiology,  by  Dr.  Rice  ; 
11  Freedom  and  Slavery,  by  De  Charms;  82  Heat  and  Light;  168  Cosmogenia;  73 
Books  for  Children,  6  or  8  varieties ;  67  Progress  since  the  Last  Judgment ;  74  Visi- 
ble and  Invisible  World  ;  43  Immortal  Fountain ;  150  Miniature  of  the  New  Jeru- 
"tolem;  10  names  for  the  N.  C.  Messenger;  1  name  for  the  N.  C.  Repository;  5 
names  for  the  Medium.  For  these  3254  nooks  I  have  received  about  $l,i00 ;  which 
is  only  |36  more  than  the  actual  cost,  including  transportation. 

The  following  have  been  distributed  gratuitously  :  o,000  Tracts,  Ohio  series,  equal 
to  12,000  pages ;  300  "Address  to  the  People  of  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana ;" 
110  Pamphlets,  parts  of  the  "  Swedenborg  Library ;''  5  Bush's  Reasons ;  10  Heavenly 
Doctrines ;  4  Heavenly  Doctrines  and  Doctrines  of  the  Lord,  bound  together ;  5  Doc- 
trine of  Life;  4  Doctrine  of  the  I^rd;  2  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  from  A.  E. ;  3 
Affectionate  Address  to  the  Clergy;  20  Corner  Stone  Tract;  3  Heat  and  Lieht;  1 
Barrett's  Lectures ;  1  Book  of  Doctrines ;  1  Divine  Providence ;  1  Religious  Philoso- 
by,  by  Des  Guays ;  4  Life  of  Swedenborg  hj  Rich  ;  15  Report  of  the  New  Church 

eeting  in  London  during  the  World's  Fair ;   19  Freedom  and  Slavery,  by  De 
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Charms.  We  would  here  acknowledge  the  receipt,  from  Wna.  H.  Chaavcnet,  Eiq 
of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  of  30  copies  of  the  pamphlet  on  Freedom  and  Slavery,  foi 
gratuitous  distribution.  Some  persons  wanted  this  pamphlet,  and  preferred  to  pay 
ror  it }  we  therefore  sold  a  few  copies,  and  distributed  others  of  equal  or  greater 
value.  We  also  sold  a  few  of  the  pamphlete  received  from  the  American  N.  C.  Tract 
and  Missionary  Society,  and  distributed  gratuitously  others  in  the  place  of  them. 

The  books  have  been  distributed  in  upwards  of  tO  cities,  villages,  &c.,  which  aie 
as  follows,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  visited.  Cincinnati,  Xenia,  Cedarville, 
Selma,  South  Charleston,  London,  West  JeflTerson,  Columbus,  Newark,  Granville, 
Mount  Vernon,  Gambler,  Mansfield,  Shelby,  Wellington,  Oberlin,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
City,  Rockport,  Newbere,  Bedford,  Hudson,  Ravenna,  New  London,  Plymouth,  New 
Haven,  Mionroeville,  Norwalk,  Sandusky,  Ypsilanti,  Detroit,  Salina,  Ann  A^ 
bor,  Marshall,  Ceresco,  Battle  Creek,  Kalamazoo,  Paw  Paw,  Dowagiac,  Niles,  Ed- 
wardsburg,  New  Buffido,  Michigan  City,  Laporte,  Chicago,  Albion,  Jackson,  BuiSalo, 
Attica,  Batavia,  Rochester,  Geneva,  Auburn,  Syracuse,  Canastota,  Peterborough, 
Utica,  Rome,  Watertown,  Sackett'S  Harbor,  Schenectady,  Albany,  Ellington,  Hart- 
ford, Euclid,  Strongsville,  Columbia,  Seville,  Wooster.  Places  in  which  no  books 
were  distributed  are  not  mentioned.  Some  were  distributed  in  the  country  away 
from  villages  and  cities,  and  some  on  oars  and  steamboats. 

The  following  sums  have  been  received  for  the  Publishing  Society,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Treasurer  :  In  Cleveland,  M.  Carson,  $3,  J.  L.  Warren,  $1.  Rockport,  Israel 
D.  Wagar,  $3,  James  Colahan,  $3,  James  Nicholson,  $3,  Charles  Calkins,  50  cents. 
Mrs.  K.  Wagar,  $1,  Mrs.  Annie  Mitchell,  $1,  Mrs.  Mary  Hooper,  $1,  making  in  all 
#16,50. 

Not  having  reported  particulars  since  leaving  Rochester,  I  will  mention  a  few 
items  from  that  place  onward.  In  Rochester  I  sdd  upwards  of  $100  worth  of  books. 
By  the  efforts  and  liberaliU'  of  A.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  and  James  S.  Bush,  Esq.,  fortj 
volumes  were  jpurchased  for  the  Athenaeum  Library.  Esquire  Reynolds  paid  the 
greater  part  oi  the  expense  from  his  own  pocket.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  citizens 
of  Rochester,  and  manifests  increasing  interest  in  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  Hia 
mother  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  New  Church  Truths  for  many  years. 

A  bookseller  in  Rochester  bought  noarlv  $20  worth,  and  in  a  book  which  he  pub- 
lished soon  after,  he  made  use  of  some  of  the  blank  pages  in  the  back  part  of^  the 
book  for  advertising  the  N.  C.  books.  He  gave  the  title  and  price  of  each  book,  and 
also  the  cost  of  sending  them  by  mail.  Win  store  is  in  the  Arcade,  the  same  building 
of  the  Post  Office.  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Hush  have  each  an  office  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  the  Athcnadum  Library  is  only  a  few  steps  off,  so  that  it  forms  a  sort  of  radi- 
ating centre. 

In  visiting  some  of  the  Public  Schools,  two  or  three  opportunities  were  given  to 
address  the  children,  a  hundred  or  more  a  time.  I  endeavored  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  truth  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  onlv  God,  and  that  they  should 
think  of  Him  and  worship  Him  as  the  infinite  man  ;  and  that  to  know  and  obey  Him, 
is  to  enjoy  Him  and  be  happy.  Also  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  in  the  human  form,  and 
that  at  death  man  does  not  really  die,  but  goes  into  another  life,  having  the  same 
form,  and  the  same  affections,  thoughts,  &c.     ISomo  of  the  teachers  bought  books. 

In  a  store  I  met  with  a  young  man  who  had  recently  come  from  Canada.    He  had 
there  seen  some  books  which  a  man  purchased  of  me  about  six  months  previous  in 
Cleveland.     He  said  he  was  so  much  interested  with  the  work  on  Heaven  and  Hell, 
that  he  has  sent  and  bought  one  for  his  own  use.      He  expressed  his  assent  to  the' 
Doctrines  so  far  as  he  understands  them. 

In  pasf^iiif^  from  place  to  place  my  attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Spiritual  Manifestations,  and  I  have  endeavored  by  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Word  and  the  Heavenly  Writings  to  get  a  right  understanding  of  them.  We  have 
not  time  at  present  to  enter  upon  this  subject,  and  will  therefore  pass  over  it. 

In  Syracuse  about  $125  worth  of  books  were  sold,  including  §40  worth  for  a  New 
Church  library,  which  were  obtained  by  the  liberality  and  efforts  of  Messrs.  Ste- 
vens, Montgomery,  Masters,  Cone,  and  others.  These  four  brothers  are  warmly 
attached  to  each  other,  and  meet  often  for  conversation,  reading,  &c.  There  is  (juite 
a  number  in  Syracuse  who  favor  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  they  hold  weekly 
meetings  on  the  Sabbath  for  worship  and  reading.  Professor  Bush  has  lectured  suc- 
cessfully there  several  times. 
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In  Canastota  there  are  a  few  receivers.  We  had  a  pleasant  viat  in  the  family  of 
Dr.  V.  W.  Mason.  I  was  not  subjected  to  any  expense  while  there,  and  on  leay* 
ing,  Dr.  Mason  gave  me  a  gold  dollar  to  help  on  th«  work. 

In  Watertown  I  was  kindly  received  by  Dr.  W.  V.  V.  Rosa.  We  «jold  some  bookfl) 
and  Dr.  Rosa  contributed  $3  as  an  evidence  of  his  interest  in  the  use. 

Thence  I  passed  on  to  Sackett^s  Harbor,  and  spent  the  Sabbath  pleasantly  in  the 
family  of  D.  N.  Bumham,  Esq.  He  also  manifested  an  interest  m  the  work,  and 
gave  us  $3. 

In  Feterboro  I  sold  a  few  books  and  spent  the  night  at  the  house  of  Gerrit 
Smith,  Esq.,  where  I  was  kindly  treated.  Mrs.  S.  is  considerably  interested  in  the 
N.  C.  Doctrines,  and  Mr.  Smith  hajs  the  candor  to  examine  them.  They  purchased 
books,  and  Mr.  Jas.  G.  Bimey,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  also  bought  two  or  three 
books.     The  Editor  of  the  Repository  has  lectured  in  Peterboro.  , 

In  Rome  I  sold  about  $10  worth  of  books.  In  Utica  we  met  with  Dr.  E.  Leach 
who  has  been  a  receiver  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  for  many  years.  A  few  others 
arc  partially  interested. 

In  Albany  there  are  a  few  persons  interested.  Among  others,  Dr.  Salisbiuy, 
chemist  in  the  State  laboratory,  bought  $4  or  $5  wfnrth  of  books.  In  the  State  Library 
there  is  nearly  a  set  of  Swedenborg's  Theological  Works,  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation,  which  were  giv^n  to  the  Library  by  the  General  Convention.  They  appear 
to  have  been  rebonnd. 

In  Hartford  I  sold  a  few  books,  and  had  a  short  interview  with  A.  J.  Davis,  the 
writer  of  Nature's  Divine  Revelations,  the  Great  Harmonia,  &c. 

Thence  I  came  West,  where  I  find  I  can  breathe  somewhat  more  freely  than  at 
the  East  In  Cleveland  there  are  <a  few  receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  the 
number  is  gradually  increasing.  The  books  «re  having  a  steady  and  permanent 
influence  here.  Soon  after  I  came  here  last  spring,  there  were  two  young  men  who 
bought  each  about  $4  worth  of  books,  and  they  now  acknowledge  them  to  be  good 
and  true.  One  of  them  has  gone  to  Wisconsin,  but  ho  left  two  or  three  of  the  books 
in  the  family  where  he  had  Uved,  and  they  are  now  considerably  interested.  The 
other  young  man's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  as  a  contributor  of  $1  for  the 
Publishing  Society.  Another  man,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  had 
become  vastated  of  the  old  doctrines,  and  was  drinking  in  the  teachings  of  *'  the  spir- 
itsy  He  now  sees  their  fallacy,  and  is  becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  N.  C.  Doc- 
trines, having  purchased  four  or  five  books. 

There  is  another  generous-hearted  young  man  hero, «  medical  student,  who  is  very 
<^arnest  in  disseminating  the  Heavenly  Doctrines.  He  is  of  German  descent,  and  un- 
derstands both  German  and  English.  He  often  buys  books  to  lend  and  give  away, 
and  also  for  his  own  uso.  He  came  to  my  room  a  few  weeks  ago  and  bought  a  small 
package  of  books  to  send  to  Germany ;  an  acquaintance  of  his  being  about  to  leave. 
He  and  his  brother-in-law,  who  is  also  a  receiver  of  the  Doctrines,  occasionally  send 
and  receive  books  and  letters,  to  and  from  Germany. 

One  of  the  most  active  and  useful  persons  in  this  vicinity  is  our  friend  T.  Bedford. 
There  are  from  ten  to  twenty  persons  in  Cleveland  and  vicinity,  who  have  become 
receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  through  his  influence,  and  many  tnore  who  have 
become  partially  interested.  His  home  is  twenty  miles  from  here,  near  Stirongsville. 
But  as  he  is  a  painter,  he  spends  much  of  his  tmie  in  Cleveland.  He  is  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  Doctrines,  and  his  example  has  an  influence  as  well  as  his  words.  I 
regard  him  as  a  co-worker :  for  he  incites  people  to  read,  and  informs  me  of  thoee 
who  he  thinks  will  buy  books.  As  an  encouragement  to  missionaries  and  lecturers^ 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  became  acquainted  vnth  the  Doctrines  by  hearing  the 
lectures  of  Mr.  Field  in  Cleveland,  six  or  eight  years  ago.  He  is  perhaps  almost  the 
only  ono  who  became  a  receiver  of  the  Doctrines  by  hearing  those  lectures. 

Cleveland  is  an  important  place  for  New  Church  labors,  and  there  is  a  wide  and 
fruitful  field  in  the  vicinity,  easy  of  access  by  railroads.  I  recently  made  a  pleasant 
tour  about  CO  miles  south  of  Cleveland,  through  Columbia,  Strongsville,  Seville, 
Wooster,  and  vicinities,  and  distributed  about  $50  worth  of  books.  Mr.  Howey  of 
Columbia,  Mr.  C.  R.  Strong,  and  Mr.  T.  Bedford,  of  Strongsville,  Mr.  J.  Hay  of  Se- 
ville, and  Mr.  J.  H.  Piles,  of  Wooster,  were  so  kind  as  to  assist  me  in  going  from 
place  to  place  firee  of  expense.     Dr.  C.  J.  Kenworthy,  of  Wooster,  a  recent  receiver 
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of  the  Doctrines,  treated  me  very  kindly,  and  furnished  accommodations  at  a  hotel 

free  of  charge. 

In  Euclid,  a  small  place  on  the  Erie  railroad,  ten  miles  east  of  here,  there  is  quite 
an  interesting  state  of  things.      I  risited  Euclid  for  the  first  time,  three  or  fear 
months  since,  and  gave  a  lecture  in  a  school  house.     During  the  day  before  the  lec- 
ture, I  had  a  conversation  with  A.  McReynolds,  Esq.,  a  lawjrer,  who  lives  in  Euclid, 
and  does  business  in  Cleveland.    He  was  at  the  railroad  station  waiting  for  tlie  cars. 
The  cars  were  providentially  detained,  and  we  conversed  from  one  to  two  hours.    In 
the  evening  he  returned  from  the  city  and  attended  our  meeting,  and  after  the  lec- 
ture he  bought  a  copy  of  Barrett's  Lectures  and  one  or  two  pamphlets.    He  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  Heavenly  Writings,  and  may  now  bo  regarded  as  a  receiver 
of  tne  New  Church  Doctrines.    He  is  so  delighted  with  the  Doctrines,  that  he  seems 
like  one  who  has  found  the  pearl  of  great  price.     His  wife  is  equally  interested,  and 
also  another  lady  in  the  same  family.      They  have  bought  about  twenty  books,  and 
are  quite  earnest  in  disseminating  the  Doctrines.     Mr.  ^IcReynolds  was  formerly  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  but  had  given  up  the  ministry,  and  entered  the  profession  of 
law.    He  seemed  quite  vastated  of  the  old  errors,  and  being  accustomed  to  study  and 
close  thought,  he  has  less  difficulty  than  many  in  understanding  and  receiving  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines.    Soon  after  they  began  to  read  the  Writings,  a  dear  little  son  of 
theirs, Just  coming  into  boyhood,  was  removed  to  the  spirit aal  world.     The  consola- 
tion afforded  them  by  the  Heavenly  Doctrines,  they  express  as  being  of  priceless 
value.     They  now  have  New  Church  meetings  every  Sabbath,  in  the  school  house 
near  the  station,  and  Mr.  McReynolds  takes  great  pleasure  in  communicating  New 
Church  truths,    ^e  house  is  often  crowded  full  witn  attentive  hearers.     He  is  quite 
successful  in  his  profession,  and  will  probably  be  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  uses  of 
the  New  Church.     A  few  days  since  he  gave  me  $1,50  to  help  me  on,  and  $1  to 
obtain  tracts,  which  he  intends  to  distribute.     Ho  also  obtains  a  fr'ee  passage  for  me 
on  the  railroad  to  and  from  Euclid,  and  makes  me  welcome  at  his  house  while  there. 
Although  a  perfect  stranger  in  Euclid  when  1  first  went  there,  T  soon  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  meet  vrith  Mr.  E.  Si.  Jones,  who  was  partially  acquainted  with  the  Doctrines, 
and  he  has  been  of  use  to  me,  and  manifests  a  deep  interest  in  everything  pertaining 
to  the  New  Church. 

The  followine  is  a  list  of  moneys  received  from  friends  of  the  use,  to  assist  in  pay* 
in(^  expenses :  John  T.  Martin,  of  Cincinnati,  $275;  Friends  in  New- York.  SlOO: 
Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Association,  by  Dr.  J.  Ellis,  Treasurer,  $30,  being 
$6  in  cash,  and  $25  worth  of  Barrett's  Lectures,  which,  when  sold,  will  bo  wurth 
something  more;  R.  D.  Brower,  $15,20,  part  cash  and  part  books  j  in  Dctroir.  Ralph 
Phelps,  $5,  M.  W.  Field,  $2,  Dr.  J.  Ellis,  S2,  A.  T.  Hall,  J^2,  E.  Chor)e,  S^Z  A.  Chopo,  SI, 
M.  W.  Burpee,  $1,  Josiah  Shaw,  $1,  Dr.  G.  Bigelow,  $3  in  books,  H.  Wcller,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  $h  in  books ;  J.  R.  Hibbard  of  Chicago,  $0,38 ;  John  P.  Mason  of  Louis- 
iana, $5 ;  Wm.  Siebert  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  $3  in  books ;  Dr.  W.  V.  V.  Rosa  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  $3  ;  I).  N.  Bumham,  Esq.,  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  $3 ;  Dr.  V.  W. 
Mason,  of  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  $1;  A.  McReynolds,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland  and  Euclid, 
Ohio,  $1,54 :  profit  on  books  sold,  about  $36  5  making  the  whole  amount  received  since 
March  Ist,  1851,  equal  to  $504,12. 

While  in  Detroit  last  fall,  I  spent  several  days  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ralph  Phelps. 
Few  persons  have  manifested  a  deeper  interest  in  the  work  than  he.  While  there, 
ho  voluntarily  drew  up  a  subscription  paper,  and  headed  it  with  $5  from  his  own 
pocket,  and  obtained  from  others  enough  to  make  the  whole  amount  $10.  Dr.  Ellis 
and  Mr.  John  Turner  have  also  assisted  in  sustaining  the  work. 

In  Cleveland  I  have  received  sundry  favors  from  Mr.  M.  Carson,  and  Mr.  R.  Bai- 
ley. Mr.  Carson  very  kindly  gives  me  the  use  of  a  room,  which  saves  me  considera- 
ble expense,  and  is  quite  a  convenience. 

I  highly  appreciate  the  co-operative  sympathy  and  assistance  of  Mr.  John  T.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  R.  D.  Brower,  and  numerous  friends  in  New- York  and  elsewhere,  who  have 
contributed  so  liberally  to  carry  on  this  use.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  continue  in 
this  work,  but  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  except  so  far  as  means  are  furnished  by 
others.  I  am  now  in  debt,  and  have  not  means  to  work  with.  If  prompt  assis- 
tance can  be  ^ven,  I  may  be  able  to  work  with  some  degree  of  efficiency.  And  if 
any  persons  wuh  to  send  money,  or  to  write  me  on  the  subject,  they  may  direct  to 
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the  care  of  Mr.  Carson,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  If  any  persons  who  fead  this  report  have 
not  read  the  former  reports,  and  should  wish  to  do^so,  they  may  refer  to  the  New 
Church  Repository  for  September  and  November,  1851,  and  January,  February,  and 
May,  1852. 

To  all  who  love  the  cause  of  goodness  and  truth,  and  desire  to  promote  the  pres* 
ont  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  feUow-men  by  communicating  the  nches  of  the  Holy 
City  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  this  imperfect  sketch  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
their  co-operator,  H.  M.  Saxton. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct  15,  1852. 

P.  S. — New- York,  Nov.  5,  1852. — Last  Sabbath,  on  my  way  to  worship  in  Brook^ 
lyn,  in  company  with  Professor  Bush,  a  young  man  came  along  and  inquired  the  way 
to  Clinton-8t.  Academy,  the  place  of  N.  C.  worship  in  Brooldyn.  We  told  him  we 
were  going  there,  and  he  walked  along  with  us.  After  worship,  I  invited  him  to 
call  at  5  o'clock  at  the  Union  House,  279  Hudson-st.,  New- York,  that  we  might  have 
a  conversation.  He  readily  assented,  and  called  at  the  time  mentioned.  We  had  a 
pleasant  conversation  of  about  two  hours.  He  is  a  stranger  in  New- York,  and  resides 
in  Massachusetts.  Ho  had  never  before  attended  New  Church  worship,  and  is 
inquiring  for  the  truth.  In  conversing  with  him  I  found  him  in  a  very  receptive  state, 
60  much  so  that  he  assented  to  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  tne  New  Church. 
He  is  a  school  teacher  and  is  connected  with  the  Methodist  denomination ;  but  on 
examining  the  Methodist  doctrines  he  has  become  dissatisfied  with  them.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  books,  and  the  importance  of  circulating  them,  I  will 
mention  that  he  last  winter  met  with  a  part  of  an  old  copy  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  the 
covers  of  which  were  gone,  and  part  of  tne  book.  It  had  heen  thrown  in  with  othet 
old  books,  and  sold  at  auction,  the  purchaser  not  knowing  anything  of  it  or  the  value 
of  it.  He  read  this  old  fragment  with  interest  and  profit,  and  it  has  made  an  indel- 
ible impression  on  his  mind.  After  our  conversation  he  bought  a  copy  of  Hobart's 
Life  of  Swedenborg,  and  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  Barrett's  Lectures.  In  the  evening 
he  attended  New  Church  worship  with  me  in  Broadway,  and  expressed  himseS 
pleased  with  the  preaching  by  Professor  Bush. 

On  W^ednesday,  November  3, 1  went  out  a  few  miles  into  New  Jersey.  Stepping 
into  the  cars  in  Jersey  City,  I  selected  a  man  who  I  thought  would  buy  a  book,  and 
took  a  scat  by  his  side.  I  handed  him  a  copy  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  wmch  he  looked 
over  with  interest,  and  after  a  very  pleasant  conversation  he  bought  the  book,  and 
said  ho  would  read  it.  He  is  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  and, 
like  many  others,  has  lost  his  confidence  in  the  old  doctrmes. 

Passing  along  the  street  in  Belleville,  1  met  a  Methodist  man,  whom  I  formerly 
knew,  and  he  bought  a  copy  of  Barrett's  Lectures.  I  also  visited  a  very  intelligent 
family,  formerly  connectea  with  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  denomination. 
They  are  reading  Davis's  writings,  but  are  not  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  them. 
They  bought  a  copy  of  Barrett's  Lectures.  Mr.  Brower  has  given  me  money  to  buy 
a  copy  of  the  first  number  of  Heat  and  Light,  which  contains  an  excellent  review  of 
Davis,  and  I  intend  to  send  it  to  them  by  mail.  H^  M.  Saxton. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


1. — Ancient  Egypt  under  thb  Pharaohs.   ByJous  Kenric^,  M.  A.    In  ttco  Vols, 
New- York:  Redfield.     1852. 

This  is  a  work  of  decided  ability,  and,  bating  that  portion  of  it  which  treats  of  the 
Egyptian  Dynasties,  the  dryest,  dullest,  boreingest  of  all  reading  in  all  books  which 
contain  it— not  at  all  lacking  in  interest.  A  thorough-going  history  of  Egypt  can- 
not well  be  devoid  of  special  interest  with  a  Newohorchman.  The  fullness,  distinot"* 
ness,  and  prominence  with  which  the  spiritual  import  of  Egypt  is  treated  by  Swe- 
denborg prompts  the  assenting  reader  to  trace  out^  to  the  ntmoet  possible  limit,  th« 
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^mrespcmdonces  which  go  to  authenticate  his  interpretation  of  it  as  a  symbol  of  the 
86ientifio  principle  or  province  of  our  nature.  The  researches  of  modem  times  into 
the  archsDology  and  history  of  this  land  of  mysteries— especially  since  the  discovery 
of  the  hieroglyphical  character— bids  fair  to  open  upjiew  souroes  ofuconfirmation  of 
the  truth  of  New  Church  teachings  on  this  head.  The  more  fully  the  interior  of 
imcient  Egyptian  life  is  developed,  the  more  ample  is  thla  evidence  that  every  thing 
in  their  religion,  learning,  laws,  manners,  and  monuments,  lays  a  basis  for  precisely 
that  symbolical  function  which  we  learn  they  actually  sustained.  From  the  present 
work  we  could  easily  glean  abundant  materials  to  verify  this  remark,  and  this  &ct 
alone  will  clothe  it  with  special  value  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  our  readers. 

2. — Comparative  Physiognomy  j  ovy  Resemblances  bettceen  Men  and  Animals.  Bij 
Jamks  W.  Redfield.  Illustrated  by  330  Engravings,  New- York:  Redfield. 
1852. 

The  leading  idea  of  this  work  is  not  new,  but  it  has  no  where  been  carried  oat 
with  so  much  felicity.  The  author's  grand  pontion  is,  that  the  most  marked  analo> 
^es  subsist  between  the  faces  of  men  and  of  beasts  and  birds.  That  his  reading 
€W  a  Newchurohman  should  have  elucidated,  if  not  suggested,  the  principles  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  this  theory,  a  Newchurohman  can  very  well  conceive.  That 
man  contains  within  himself  aU  the  various  affections  which  go  to  constitute  the  in* 
terior  of  the  animal  tribes,  is  one  of  the  unequivocal  teachings  of  the  great  Illami* 
nee  of  the  New  Dispensation.  Consequently,  if  we  could  suppose  an  individual  man 
to  be  taken  to  pieces^  and  the  separate  elements  of  his  being  to  embody  themselves 
anew  in  appropriate  forms,  we  should  have  all  the  varieties  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
On  this  principle  we  can  see  a  philosophical  basis  for  such  a  work  as  the  present,  in 
which  these  multiform  affinities  are  traced  with  great  minuteness,  and  illustrated 
pictorially  with  fine  effect.  We  cannot  say  but  that  some  of  the  resemblances  will 
be  apt  to  strike  the  reader  as  bordering  upon  the  imaginary,  but  these  instances  are 
largely  counterbalanced  by  those  in  which  the  relationship  is  unquestionable.  We 
may  mention,  without  assuming  any  responsibility  for  the  theory,  that  in  treating  of 
national  resemblances,  Dr.  Redfield  recognizes  the  Germans  as  having  a  physiogn<> 
my  strongly  allied  to  that  of  the  lion  j  of  the  Prussians,  to  cats ;  of  Negroes,  to  ele- 
phants ;  of  Laplanders,  to  reindeers ;  of  Arabs,  to  camels ;  of  Englishmen,  to  bulls ; 
of  Frenchmen,  to  frogs ;  of  Persians,  to  peacocks  j  of  Irishmen,  to  dogs ;  of  Jews,  to 
goats,  &c.  In  the  accumulation  of  proofs  designed  to  establish  the^se  analogies,  the 
author  discovers  genial  ingenuity,  and  arrays  very  happy  inductions  before  the  read- 
er, while  the  genial  vein  of  wit  and  humor  pervading  the  whole  fascinates  attention, 
and  makes  the  perusal  an  unfailing  pleasure. 

3. — The  Macrocosm  and  Microcosm  ;  or^  the  Universe  witkoxU  and  the  Universe 
within :  being  an  Unfolding  of  the  Plan  of  Creation,,  and  th^  Correspondence  of 
Truths  both  in  the  World  of  Sense^  and  the  World  of  Soul,  In  two  Parts.  Bg 
William  Fisiibough.  Part  I.  The  Macrocosm ;  or  The  Universe  withvut.  New 
York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells.     1852. 

A  long  title,  but  to  a  large  subject.  Mr.  Fishbough— known  formerly  to  the  public 
as  the  amanuensis  of  A.  J.  Davis,  in  the  publication  of  his  **  Revelations  of  Nature,' 
but  now  an  avowed  dissident  from  most  of  his  teachings — has  grappled,  in  this  vol- 
ume, with  the  grandest  themes  of  the  physical  universe.  It  is  no  small  praise  to 
•ay  that  they  do  not  suffer  in  his  hands.     On  the  contrary,  whatever  acquaintance 
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ny  one  may  have  formed  of  the  vast  &bric  of  the  creation  from  the  results  of  astro- 
omical  and  geognostic  science — ^from  the  splendid  inductions  of  lApUce,  Hersohell^ 
Humboldt,  Nicol,  Mitchell,  and  others— he  will  find  his  views  at  once  enlarged  and 
defined  by  the  admirably  lucid  statements  and  developments  of  Mr.  F.  in'the  present 
work,  particularly  in  the  first  half  of  it,  to  which  we  are  induced  to  give  the  prefer* 
enoe.  In  the  sequel  of  the  volume  the  author  unfolds  at  some  length  a  discovecy 
which  he  regards  of  great  importance,  and  which  he  calls  *^  the  law  of  the  seren* 
fold  correspondential  series,'*  or,  "  the  harmonial  scale  of  Creadon.**  The  main  idea 
embraced  in  this  discovery  is  thus  expounded  by  the  writer  himself : 


^^  Each  complete  system,  or  sub-system  of  creation,  howerer  mat  or  small,  is 
solvable  into  seven  serial  parts  or  elemental  deme?,  corresponding  to  the  seven  notes 
of  the  diatonic  scale ;  that,  as  composed  of  such  parts,  the  systems  are  arranged  side 
by  side,  or  one  above  another,  as  so  many  octaves,  corresponding  to  the  octaves  in 
music ;  and  that,  like  them,  each  one  serves  as  a  general  exponent  of  all  the  others, 
whether  on  a  higher  or  lower  scale.  This  idea,  vnth  its  natural  adjuncts,  of  which 
I  can  not  here  speak  particularly,  by  harmonizing  and  unitizing  all  natural  series 
and  degrees  of  creation,  vAao  clearly  illustrates  the  fact  that  all  truths  are  involved 
in,  and  evolved  from,  one  grand  central  Truth ;  that  they  are,  indeed,  but  parts  and 
degrees  of  that  one  fundamental  truth,  which  are  ultimated  in  the  various  forms  of 
embodiment  which  compose  the  sum  total  of  created  existence.  By  pursuing  the 
method  of  reasoning  which  this  idea  unfolds,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  one  portion 
of  the  system  of  nature  expose  the  secrets  of  another,  and  caused  visible  facts  and 
invisible  principles  to  mutually  cast  their  light  upon  each  other.** 

The  principle  which  underlies  this  theory  is  not  one  that  is  intuitively  or  demon- 
stratively certain  to  us,  and  therefore  we  fear  that  our  estimate  of  its  importance  and 
yalue  as  an  instrument  of  truth  docs  not  at  all  correspond  to  that  of  its  author.  II 
strikes  us  as  something  which  may  be  well  founded,  or  may  not,  and  whether  the 
one  or  the  other,  the  author  will  readily  perceive  that  one  who  receives  with  implicit 
confidence  the  revelationB  of  Swedenborg  on  this  head  has  little  heart  for  wading 
into  the  deep  waters  of  mere  theoretic  speculation.  As  Mr.  F.  informs  us  that  his  at- 
tention was  more  especially  called  to  Swedenborg's  writings  as  his  own  work  was 
going  to  press,  and  as  we  learn  privately  that  his  reading  has  since  been  prosecu- 
ted with  much  interest,  he  will  not  attribute  it  to  an  undervaluation  of  his  profound 
researches,  if  we  still  content  ourselves  with  the  more  simple  cosmogony  of  the  New 
Church.  We  find  here  all  we  can  desire  to  satisfy  at  once  our  rational  and  moral  na- 
ture, for  in  Swedenborg's  exposition  the  natural  is  never  separated  from  the  spiritual 
sphere.  Although,  then,  the  man  of  the  New  Church  is  not  the  man  best  calculated  to 
do  justice  to  the  present  work,  simply  because  he  is  conversant  vrith  a  better  on  the 
same  subject,  yet,  for  ourselves,  we  should  by  no  means  deal  fairly  vrith  our  own  im- 
pressions did  we  not  say  that  it  is  a  work  of  signal  ability  in  its  line,  and  far  tran* 
scending  what  wo  had  been  led,  from  the  writer's  prerious  veins  of  inquiry  and 
study,  to  anticipate. 

4. — Essays,  and  a  Drama  in  Five  Acts.    By  E.  G.  Holland,  Author  of  "  Review 
and  Essays y    Boston  :   Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     1852. 

"  Nature  j"  *•  American  Scenery  :**  "  The  Central  Nation  (China)  ;'*  "  Mystery  ;** 
"Language;"  " Symbolism j"  *' Inspiration,**  are  the  themes  of  the  several  Essays 
composing  rather  more  than  half  the  present  volume,  while  the  treachery  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold  affords  the  subject  of  the  Drama  that  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
volume.     With  the   Essays  we  are,  on  the  whole,  much  pleased.     The  vein  of 
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thought  is  manly  and  elevated,  and  the  style  wroaght  into  a  eertain  elegant  pUaney 
and  ease  which  is  of  rare  attainment.    The  mind  of  the  writer  is  evidently  open  to 
a  generous  influx,  and  perhaps,  with  us,  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  work  is 
its  perpetually  approaching  to,  and  hovering  ahout,  the  confines  of  the  realm  of  New 
Church  truth,  though,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  continually  disappointed  that  it  never 
actually  alights  upon  it.    An  invisihle  spell,  the  resisting  potency  of  some  nn< 
known  sphere,  seems  to  preclude  the  writer's  access  vrithin  the  precincts  of  the 
genuine  truth.    The  cause,  at  first,  is  not  obvious,  but  upon  a  closer  inspection  of  the 
genius  of  the  book,  we  perceive  the  working  of  so  strong  a  spirit  of  self-intelligenoe 
and  self-illumination,  that  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  secret  powe^  which  keeps  the 
writer's  thought  performing  most  graceful  sweeps  and  gyrations  about  the  envi- 
rons of  the  temple  without  settling  in  its  court  or  perching  on  its  dome.     Such  cases 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  we  fear  that  we  should  gain  little  credit  for  lem- 
ency  of  construction  were  we  to  attempt  to  rend  away  the  veil  that  hides  the  causes 
of  this  estrangement  firom  the  sight  of  its  subject,  and  show  how  much  the  state  of 
the  affections  had  to  do  vrith  this  determined  ignoring  of  the  central  truths  of  our  be- 
ing.   We  say  determined^  and  in  this  epithet  we  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil— a  satis- 
fied self-complacent  resting  in  our  present  measure  of  light,  and  a  fixed  resolve  not 
to  admit  the  possibility  that  any  one  has  ever  penetrated  deeper  into  the  arcana  of 
existence  than  ourselves.    We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  Essay  on  "  Symbolism"  in  the 
present  work,  the  follovring  paragraph : 

"The  learned  Seer  of  Stockholm  undoubtedly  has  given  this  subject  a  prominenoe 
in  sacred  literature,  which  in  Europe  it  never  before  possessed.  But  has  he  an- 
nounced the  highest  generalization  in  which  the  subject  of  correspondences  rests  ? 
Of  this  we  doubt.  His  best  statement  is,  that  every  fact  in  the  natural  world  an- 
swers to  some  truth,  to  some  kindred  fact,  in  the  spiritual  world ;  that  the  visible 
world  is  the  typo  and  shadow  of  what  the  spiritual  world  contains.  But  this  view 
merely  states  the  fact  of  such  connection ;  it  announces  nothing  of  the  law  which 
stands  behind  it." 

From  this  wo  may  easily  take  the  guage  of  Mr.  Holland's  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  ho  pronounces  so  sapiently.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  thing  in  science 
to  bo  more  clearly  and  distinctly  cnnunciatcd  than  is  the  grand  underlying  law  of 
correspondences  by  Swedenborg,  and  that,  too,  in  hundreds  of  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings. T/te  law  of  correspondence  is  the  law  of  creation.  But  will  Mr.  H.  have  re- 
course to  thcso  writings  and  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  what  Swedenborg  has 
said  on  tho  subject?  Not  he.  This  would  imply  that  there  was  something  to  be 
learned  ab  extra  from  a  source  to  which  he  had  not  himself  had  access,  and  his  phi- 
losophy repudiates  the  possibility  of  any  such  peculiar  and  paramount  illumination. 
With  thousands  at  the  present  day  he  will  not  allow  his  cozy  feelings  of  self-reli- 
ance to  be  disturbed  by  a  momentary  suspicion  that  the  universal  light  ever  has 
been  or  over  can  be  concentrated  into  such  a  focus  of  superhuman  wisdom  as  we 
find  in  tho  caso  of  Swedenborg.  We  hear  the  key-note  of  Mr.  H.'s  whole  symbolic 
song  in  tho  following  sentence :  "  No  man  can  strike  out  a  system  of  correspondences 
m  tho  symbols  of  Nature  or  Scripture  for  others — no  more  than  one  person  may  give 
a  creed  which  shall  deserve  always  to  stand  as  the  permanent  statement  of  faith." 
Suppose  we  grant  this  in  regard  to  any  individual  man  as  viewed  in  himself— what 
then  ?    May  not  the  God  of  Nature  and  of  Scripture  *'  strike  out,"  or  declare  the 
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fact  of  such  a  sjstemi  and  empower  some  one  of  the  race  to  make  it  known  to  the 
world  ?  Here,  again,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  H.  would  demur.  His  essay  on  *^  Inspi* 
ration^'  goes  to  sweep  away  all  that  is  distinctiyely  divine  in  the  idea  of  revelation ; 
he  sees  in  the  Bihle  only  the  literature  of  Palestine,  as  he  does  in  Jesus  only  a  Jew 
whose  soul  outgrew  its  nationality.  To  his  eye  how  *'  weak  and  beggarly^^  must 
seem  the  ^^  elements^^  of  a  character  formed  under  the  stem  and  immovable  convic- 
tion that  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  be  recognized  the  one  only  Jehovah  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  in  the  written  Word  the  embodiment  of  the  Divine  Truth  as  immeasura- 
bly distanced  from  all  other  books  as  was  Jesus  &om  all  other  men.  This  is  our 
faith,  which  if  true  turns  a  great  part  of  Mr.  H/s  volume  into  a  rhapsody  of  senti- 
mentalism,  which  tickles  the  fancy  without  enriching  the  reason  or  the  heart. 

Yet,  let  us  not  do  injustice  to  the  book,  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  critiques  of 
it  which  have  come  under  our  eye.  Nothing  can  be  more  grossly  unfair  than  to  charge 
upon  it  "  inanity."  It  is  beyond  question  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  and  richly  endow- 
ed mind,  and  viewed  from  the  stand-point  which  it  occupies,  a  work  far  in  advance  of 
thousands  of  the  issues  of  the  press  which  may  perhaps  have  a  wider  sale,  and  gain 
more  vigorous  eulogies.  The  self-complacency  of  the  volume  is  indeed  rather  mark- 
ed, but  it  is  60  good-natured,  so  genial,  so  far  from  the  captious  or  cynical,  that  we 
know  not  well  how  to  find  offence  in  it.  In  the  points  in  which  the  writer  trenches 
upon  New  Church  ground,  especially  in  the  essay  on  "  Symbolism,"  we  have  been 
strongly  tempted  to  pass  his  positions  in  review,  and  show  what  a  perfect  nose  of 
wax  his  principles  would  make  of  the  Scriptures,  but  our  straitened  space  forbids, 
and  we  can  only  commend  to  his  attention  a  philosophy  which  would  confirm  all  his 
truths  and  confute  all  his  errors. 

5.  — Salander  and  Dragon  :  A  Romance  of  the  Hartz  Prison,    By  Frederic  Wil- 
liam Skelton,  M.  a.    New- York :  John  S.  Taylor.     1852. 

A  new  edition  of  a  beautiful  work — ^beautiful  in  conception  from  the  author^s 
mind,  and  beautiful  in  execution  from  the  printer's  and  the  binder^s  hand,  which  de- 
serves to  be  typographically  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  one-fourth  as  many  gene- 
rations, for  the  admirable  lesson  it  conveys,  under  an  allegorical  garb,  of  the  effects 
of  envy  and  evil  speaking.  The  work  is  singularly  unique  in  device,  and  its  illos- 
trations  are  equally  appropriate  in  character. 

6. — Bishop  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Course  of  Nature.    New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1852. 

The  ^^  Analogy"  has  long  since  been  shelved  among  the  indestructible  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  Having  passed  its  probation,  its  lot  henceforth  is  only 
laudation,  and  as  this  is  now  a  work  of  supererogation,  it  only  remains  to  say  of  this 
edition,  tbat  its  crowning  excellence  is  a  most  elaborate  analysis,  commenced  by  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Emory,  D.  D.,  President  of  Dickinson  College ;  and  completed  vdth 
a  Life  of  Bishop  Butler,  Notes  and  Index,  by  6.  R.  Crooks.  The  present  edition, 
therefore,  is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  which  is  to  be  equalled  in  no  other,  whether 
English  or  American.  The  Analysis  alone  occupies  near  50  pages  of  the  volome, 
and  is  executed  throughout  in  the  most  scholarlike  manner. 
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We  have  received  a  programme  of  Rev.  2fr.  Smart's  ooane  of  Sandaj  evening  lectniei, 
for  the  ensuing  winter.  His  genera!  sahject  is  '*  The  Philosophy  of  History,  EcclesiastL- 
eal  and  GiviU  in  the  Light  of  Tme  Religion,**  and  the  following  are  the  principal  topici 
annoonoed  : — The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Human  Race. — ^Tbe  Apostles  and  tbeir  Snc- 
oessors. — Nero  and  Pagan  Rome.— Constantino  and  Christian  Rome. — Heresies  in  the 
Charch  daring  the  first  three  hundred  years.  General  Councils  of  the  Church. — Athana- 
tins  and  the  Trinitarians.— Arius  and  the  Unitarians. — The  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy. — ^Ths 
Monks  and  Monasteries. — The  Crusades. — ^The  Greek  Church. — Hildebrand  and  Charle- 
magne.— Pope  Alexander  VL — Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits. — Luther  and  his  Associ- 
ates.— Gnstavus  Adolphus  and  the  thirty  years*  War. — Catholics  and  Protestaots — Amer- 
ioa  and  the  Americans. — End  of  the  Oid  Dispensation,  and  dawn  of  the  New.  These 
points  will  undoubtedly  be  treated  with  great  ability  and  interest  by  our  brother,  and  a 
•trong  New  Church  light  thrown  upon  them,  and  yet  we  must  confess  to  a  semi-sentiment 
of  regret  that  so  much  labor  and  research  should  be  bestowed  upon  a  series  of  mainly  see- 
alar  or  at  least  external  discussions,  when  such  a  plenitude  of  spiritual  and  interior  topies 
await  and  invite  elucidation.  While  there  is  not  one  of  the  lectures  above  announced  that 
we  should  not  listen  to  with  delight  ourselves,  still  a  vngue  impression  steals  over  us,  thst 
the  true  vital  interests  of  the  New  Church  would  be  more  promoted  by  an  equal  number 
of  discourses  that  should  take  up  the  practical  aspects  of  New  Chureh  truth,  and  show 
how  far  that  ^stem  was  firom  merely  pandering  to  the  intellect,  or  gratifying  a  morbid 
cariosity  relative  to  the  invisibilities  and  futurities  of  our  being.  But  we  say  this  with  no 
little  self-distrust,  for  we  am  far  from  undervaluing  that  kind  of  instruction  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  given  in  the  above  Lectures.  We  have  not  a  disparaging  word  to  utter 
against  the  course  in  itself  considered,  but  it  is  perhaps  from  the  peculiarity  of  our  own  stats 
•nd  perceptions  that  we  suggest  a  query  as  to  its  coNiparalive  importance.  Our  experi- 
ence on  this  head  does  not  raport  very  favorably  of  the  effect  of  collateral  difqaisitioos, 
however  elaborate  and  convincing,  in  conciliating  acceptance  of  our  great  and  saving  doc- 
trines.   But  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  make  our  experience  a  standard  to  others. 

There  are  now,  we  believe,  six  papers  published  in  our  country  devoted  exclusively  to 
••Spiritual  Manifestations :**  the  •*  Shekinah;"  the  ••Spiritual  Telegraph;"  the  "  Spirit- 
ual Messenger,*'  in  New  York ;  the  "  Star  of  Truth,"  and  the  •*  New  Era,'*  in  Boston ; 
and  ••  Light  from  the  Spirit  World,*'  in  St.  Louis. 

The  *•  Friends  of  Free  Discussion,"  it  seems  were  invited  to  attend  a  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Salem,  Ohio,  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  freely 
and  fully  discussing  the  Origin,  Authorityt  and  Injluence  of  the  JnoUk  and  Christian 
Scriptures,  We  have  as  yet  had  no  report  of  results,  but  we  have  seen  for  some  time  thst 
the  feltcondict  between  the  literal  sense  of  the  Bible,  in  many  portions  of  its  contents,  and 
the  principles  held  as  fundamental  and  inrallible  by  many  stirring  reformers  of  the  present 
day,  was  fast  driving  multitudes  into  a  downright  rejection  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  We 
less  wonder  at  this  result  than  regret  it.  It  is  beyond  question  that  a  vast  deal  of  special 
pleading  and  tiaeese  is  requisite  to  make  straight  the  many  crooked  things  occurring  in 
the  sense  of  the  letter  in  the  Divine  Oracles.  Open  infidelity  or  the  open  asylum  of  the 
New  Church,  where  all  such  conflict  is  unknown,  must  inevitably  be  sooner  or  later  the 
only  alternative  for  thousands  of  honest,  but  doubting  spirits. 

The  Hon.  Walter  Forward,  lately  deceased,  was  a  cordial  receiver  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church. 
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